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PREFACE 
TO  REVISED  (FOURTH)  EDITION. 


The    great   appreciation   of,   and    demand   for»  the   Three 
Previous  Editions,  have  led  to  the  present  re-issue. 

Mr.  Hewitt  being  unfortunately  dead,  the  revision  or  re- 
compilation  of  the  Manual  has  been  entrusted  to  the  present 
writer,  whose  principal  aims  have  been — 

I.  To  render  the  work  as  iisefbl  as  possible  to  students 

and  teachers  of  all  classes  ;  and 
a.  To  make  it  sufficiently  comprehensive  as  a  Book  ot 
Reference  for  those  using  smaller  manuals. 
Advantige  of  this  opportunity  has  been  taken,  thoroughly 
lo  revise  every  detail,  considerably  to  enLirge   the  volume, 
completely  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  and  generally  to  suit  it  to  a 
larger  class  of  students. 

Many  chapters  have  been  added  or  enlarged,  many  have 
been  entirely  re-written,  a  much  larger  selection  of  questions 
has  been  appended,  and  several  minute  indexes  have  been 
inserted. 

Yet  it  still  remains  suitable  for  general  use,  as  well  as 
for  particular  reference,  in  consequence  of  the  indexes 
before  mentioned,  the  profuse  use  of  varied  type,  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  important  and  subordinate 
matter. 

Nearly  every  (perhaps  every)  reputable  English  Grammar 
has  been  consulted,  together  with  many  miscellaneous  works, 


n  FAEFACB. 

their  conclusions  adopted  or  rejected,  and  considerable  origm 
research  has  been  utilized. 

Thus  it  is  impossible  fully  to  acknowledge  all  our  oblig] 
tions  to  every  author,  but  this  is  done  as  much  as  may  be  bot 
in  the  indexes  and  throughout  the  text 

The  arrangement  of  a  scientific  and  yet  popular  Gramma 
of  a  language  so  composite  as  English  demands  a  Liberftl 
Conservative  mind  —  Liberal,  as  regards  the  prese: 
functions  of  words — Conservative,  as  mindful  that  *  Ou 
Mother  Tongue'  can  only  be  properly  interpreted  whc: 
historically  considered. 

This  composite  character,  synthetical  and  analytical,  naiiv 
and  foreign,  frequently  renders  the  division  into  Accidence  an 
Syntax  merely  conventional  or  arbitrary,  as  the  briefest  cor 
sideration  of  Case  will  prove. 

>Vhere,  with  reason,  authorities  differ  (see  Conjundion  vers 
Preposition)^  the  writer  has  not  dogmatized,  but  has  bricfl 
placed  the  opposing  aspects  and  arguments  before  his  rcaderi 
just  OS  they  axe  required  to  do  in  many  examinations. 

My  grateful  thanks,  for  much  valuable  criticism  and  advi 
are  tendered  to  my  friends  Messrs.  J.  Fawcett  and  VV.  P.  Bead 
and  to  Messrs.  J.  Willott,  B.A.,  and  J,  Bumham,  B.Sc,  ft 
their  kind  assistance  with  examination  papers. 

Any  suggestions  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  wor 
will  be  gratefully  received  and  carefully  considered. 

GEORGE  BEACH 
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DEFINITIONS 


lAllgUfli^  is  tlic  expression  of  thought  by  sounds  or  signs. 

TIm?  sr.unds  employed  may  be  either  the  human  voire  or  any 

system  of  signalling.     The  signs  used  may  be  either 

combinations  of  forms,  as  in  writing,  printing,  etc,  or 

IS  used  by  the  dumb, 

1  i-  ><,nses  appealed  to  by  language  are  the  ear  and  the  qv, 

md,  in  the  oisc  of  the  educated  blind,  the  foucA  also. 

Qrammar  b  the  sum-total  of  the  rules  and  principles  by 
•iiidi  Language  is  guided. 

'^:ii  is  a  natural  .sj'stem  of  Logic  applied  to  the  com- 

11  of  ideas,  by  tlie  use  of  Language.    Of  necessity, 

,    without   regarding   the  common    origin  of  various 

,  its  fundamental  rules  and  principles  must  be  general 

ir  i=;  not  an  invention,  it  is  a  growth;  before  Gram- 

'   existed,  and  the  former  is  an  Analysis  of 

J.  ,     jJs  employed  by  the   latter,  in   order  that 

:  m  the  future  may  conform  more  exactly  with  the 

'■•r  the  past.     In  fact  Lan;:^age  is  broader  than 

i  many  of  its  occasional  modes  of  expression 

-^i>  LUii  .i'<-»Lion  according  to  rule. 

A 
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Within  living  raemor>'.  Christian  nussionarics  liave  coi 
*  Grammars*  for  languages  which  had  not  previously  pos 
even  ivTitten  characters,  and  these  '  Grammars '  have 
sarily  bocn  the  collection,  and  reduction  into  order, 
mass  of  inchaite  voca!  usages. 

Comparative   Philology. — This   comparatively  roo4( 
study  may  ]H;ihaps  be   dc  lined  as  tlie  investigation  of 
btrucluie,  affinities,  and  history  of  numerous  languages, 
view  to  the  diNCovery  of  trutlis  concerning  language  in  genei 


THE  DIVISIONS  OF  GRAMMAR. 


I.  Orthography  (Greek  orthos^  *ri^ht,'and.v?fl/>A</,  'I  Hxite" 
That  part  of  Grammar  which  treats  of  the  letters  of  whi 
words  are  composed,  and  of  the  proper  raodc  of  writi 
and  spelling  words, 

a.  Orthoepy  (Greek  o/t/ios^  *  right,'  and  eJ>0Sj  'a  word')  ts  I 
science  of  correct  pronunci.ation. 

3.  Etymology  (Greek  ttymoSj  'true,'  and  hgos)  means,  literal 

•discourse  respecting  the  true  or  original  form  of  woii 
It    includes    the  classification  of   words  considered 
different  Parts  of  S|x;cch  ;  the  theory  of  inflecUons ;  « 
of  the  derivation  and  composition  of  words. 

4.  Syntax  (Greek  syn,  *  together/  .md  taxis^ '  arrangement  *). 

The  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences,  and  the  co 
bination  of  sentences  with  one  another.  It  defines  al 
the  right  uses  of  inflections. 

5.  Prosody  (Greek /r^W/tf,  'accent'). — The  part  of  Gram 

which  treats  of  the  laws  of  versifici^tion. 

6.  Accidence  (Latin  aCiiJi\  'to  fall  to').— I 

treatises  Accidence  appears  in  contrath 
and  is  used  in  almost  the  same  sense  as  Ktynioiogj^ 
Accidence  is  meant  ihe  study  of  forma.     This 
ment  of  Grammar  concerns  itself  with  itit  fonns  {prcs 
and  past)  of  the  words  comprised  under  the  eight 
called  the  Parts  of  Speech,  leaving  to  Sjniax  tho 
which  regulate  their  use  when  considered  as  com 
parts  of  a  sentence. 
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SOME  GRAMMATICAL  T£KMS  DEFINED. 

Article--' a  Utile  joint.'     I^tin,  artUutus. 

Houn — 'a  name.*     L.ittn,  nomtn ;  Greek,  oKo/io. 

^noun — '  a  substitute  for  a  Noun*'    Xjoimypronomen ;  Greek, 

Acijective— 'what  is  added  to  a  Noun.*     I-itin,  adjecfivum : 

I.e.  guod  adjicifur  substanfitHf ;  Greek,  imOcrov. 
Verb — *the  word,'  par  excelUncc ;   i.e.   *the  word  that  most 

affects  discourse.'     Latin,  ttrbum  ;  Greek,  pvM"* 
Adverb — 'an  addition   to   a  Verb.*     Latin,  adi}erbium  {guia 

ad  x^rhum  est);  Greek,  i^ripprjfua. 
Preposition — '  that  which   is   placed   before.'     Latin,  prie* 

positio  {pra-ponere^  lo  place  before)  ;  Greek,  vpaOttjit. 
Ooi^UIlCtioxi — *  the   link-'     Latin,   conjunctio  {con-jungerCi  to 

unite) ;  Greek,  cn.VS«<r/«is; 
I&teijection — 'something    thrown   in  or   inserted.'      Latin, 

mferjectio  (for  inierjectum) ;  Greek,  itapivQ^<rv^  vaptfifioXr]. 

Apfr. — In  several  of  these  words,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  the 
>^stract  Noun  is  put  for  the  Concrete,  e.g.  pr^positio  {ox  pne^ 
poiitum^  'a  placing  before,'  instead  of  *a  thing  placed  before;' 
similarly  the  Greek,  ir/xJ^ccrts,  trapivBtcn^, 

The  following  terms  are  also  frequently  employed  in  Gram- 
tnar: — 

Asyndeton  (Greek,  a,  not,  truvSeroj',  bound  together)  is  the 
oiriision  of  Conjunctions, 

Aphaeresis  (a^^ai/xo-t?,  'taking  away'),  the  omission  of  one 
or  mure  leitLrs  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  *ncaih,  Against. 

Apocope  (iiroKOB^,  'chopping  off'),  the  throwing  away  of 
')Dc  or  more  letters  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  tho\  M'  (before  a 
vowel). 

Syncope  {^nn'tamr^  'knocking  together'),  the  shortening  of 
Rword  by  the  omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the  middle,  as 
*Vr  for  over,  iaen  for  taken. 

Diaeresis  (Siuip<(ri¥,  'taking  asunder'),  the  separation  in 
pnonunciation  of  two  vowels  which  might  otherwise  form  a 
diphibong,  as  aeronaut  (not  aronaut). 


\ 
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Synaeresis  ((ruva/p«n?,  'taking  together'),  the  sounding  <A 
two  syllables  as  one,  as  see*s/. 

Tmesis  (T^ivo-t?,  *  cutting '),  the  division  of  a  compound  word 
by  the  insertion  of  another  word  between  the  parts,  as  *io  God 
ward '  V  '  7v/td/  place  soei'er' 

Periphrasis  (Greek,  irtpixfipaa-K)  or  Circumlocution  (Latin, 
cinum-hcutio)i  a  round-about  style  of  speaking,  is  the  use  of 
more  words  than  are  absolutely  necessary  to  express  an  idea. 
Certain  tenses  are  called  periphrastic,  from  the  fact  that  the 
same  meaning  might  be  expressed  in  fewer  words,  e.g,  *  I  should 
have  fainted,'  the  meaning  of  which  might  have  been  expressed 
by  *  I  had  fainted.' 

Particle  (Latin,  pariioih,  a  little  part),  an  indccHnablo 
word,  or  one  that  cannot  be  used  alone.  Tlie  Adverb,  Pre- 
position, Conjunction,  and  Interjectionj  may  be  all  classed  as 
Particles. 

Idiom  is  a  mode  of  expression  that  is  peculiar  to  a  particulai 
language. 

Rhyme  and  Rhythm. — Rhythm  is  the  arrangement  of 
words,  according  to  either  accent  or  quantity,  so  as  to  produce 
a  liarmonious  flow  of  language.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Rhyme. 

Rhyme  is  the  arrangement  of  words  or  syllables  of  similar 
sound  at  ihc  ends  of  Hnes  or  verses. 

Metathesis  is  the  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a  word.  We 
have  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  for  example,  aj>5  and  /A* 
aspen^  ax  (aks)  and  ask,  atfrt  and  cver^  brunt  and  burnt^ 
wyrst  and  wrist^  afeard  and  afraid^  ters  and  trivi  (Latin), 
irf)aTo«  and  ica/5T05  (Greek),  prectpteur  and  perceptmr  (French)* 
R  is  the  letter  most  subject  to  Metathesis. 

Pleonasm  (Greek,  TrAcom^/Ao?,  excess),  the  insertion  oi 
redundant  words  into  a  sentence,  i.e.  the  putting  words  in  when 
the  sense  would  be  complete  without  them.  "They  collected 
themselves  to^ether^ 

Ellipsis  (Greek,  ?AA«^t?,  leaving  out),  the  omission  of  soma 
word  or  words  that  are  essential  to  the   construction  of 
sentence. 

Apposition  or  Farathesis  (Latin,  ad-pom^  to  place  nearj 
Greek,  irapa^cffi?,   to  place  together). — When  one  Noun  ta 
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to  explain  another,  it  is  attracted  into  the  same  case 
the  Noun  it  explains,  and   is  said  to  be  in   apposition 

'So  work  the  honey  bees, — 
Creatures  that  by  a  nilc  in  nature  teaich 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom.' 
— Shakespeara, 

lere  the  Noun  creatures  is  in  apposition  to  bees.     See,  how- 
ver,  the  Apposition  to  the  English  Possessive  Case. 
Metaphrase  (Greek,  /xcra,  over,  and  i^pao-^t,  a  phase)  is  a 
literal  translation. 

Paradigm  (Greek,  TrapaSciy^xo,  a  model)  is  a  model  of  the 
dcclcniion  of  a  Substantive  or  the  conjiigation  of  a  Verb. 

Paragoge  or  Faragogy  (Greek,  irapa  and  ayu)  is  the 
lengthening  of  a  word. 


THE    PARTS    OF   SPEECH 


Simplest  Definition^Classes  into  which  words  are  divided 

according  to  their  use. 

Some  Grammarians  would  add  the  words  ^in  a  scntertce* 
after  the  foregoing  definition,  but,  perhaps,  it  is  better  to  omit 
them,  €^, 

Farts  of  the  Body^ 

Thumbs  finger^  ankU^  fuad^  trunks  cJust^  etc. 

Here  there  is  no  sentence^  but  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
classify  each  word  under  its  own  proper  *Pait  of  Speech.* 

No  doubt  the  full  statement  would  be,  'The  parts  of  the 
body  arc  the  thumb,'  etc.,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that  no 
sentence  is  employed  in  the  above  example. 

The  Interjection,  too,  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  part  of  a 
sentence,  and  yet  is  reckoned  as  a  '  Part  of  Speech.' 


THE  PRIMARY  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  vexed  philological  and  metOr 
physical  question  as  to  which  is  the  primary  Part  of  Speech,  the 
Noun  or  the  Verb.  It  seems  probable  that  both  originated 
at  practically  the  same  time.     From  research  into  the  primitive 
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Ytrb  Group-  >"'*    conjuncUon. 
^.  Verb,  \  Iniciiec^*^'^' 

Cited 
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qualities  of  things,  and  (*:)  to  enumerate  things 
(a)  The  dug  ;  A  black  man  assassinated  hinj.  {b)  T 
lion  is  fitrit,  (c)  We  saw  only  five  eagles,  but 
sparrows. 

4.  Prepositions  (see  also  Verb  Group)  arc  often  us« 
explain  relations  between  things,  as  The  fighl  bdm 
the  Greeks  and  Persians  was  sanguinary. 

NoU^ — Prepositions  arc  sometimes  redundant,  as  The  passi 
of  love  often  maddens ;  The  city  of  London.     Prepositio 
It        may  become  Adjectives  by  being  used  absolutely,  as  Tli 


ositio 

I 


Verb  Group— 

5.  Verbs  arc  assertive  words.     Tliey  express  etlher 
'  being '  or  (2)  *  doing.'     But  action  or  doing  may 
regarded  in  at  least  two  ways — Where  the  mi 
regards  (a)  the  actor,  {b)  the  acted  upon,  t.g*  i, 
is  love ;  a,  (a)  John  broke  the  window ;   a.  (3) 
window  was  broken. 


A'tf/f.— Such  Verbs  as  bemmc^  appeared ^  seemed ^  gn 
devehpedy  evohfed^  matured^  etc,  are  midway  between  be 
and  doing,  cf. — 

He  developed  his  plans  apace. 

His  plans  developed  apace. 

His  plans  were  developed  by  him  apace  (ungainlj 

6.  Adverbs  are  words  wliich  tell  us — 

{a)  How  (manner),  when  (lime),  and  where  (pU( 
etc.,  actions  are  performed  or  anythmg  exists. 

He  Miai^ed  cruelly  (how),  ) 

Then  he.  behaved  cruelly  (when),  >  Actiotw. 

Where  did  he  behave  cruelly  f  (where),  ) 


Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God  (bow),  \ 

Now  I  am  king  (when),  >  Existent 

I  am  here  (place).  j 


Joal  of  our 


sfci- 


(^)  The  degree  in  ^^hich  a  thing  possesses  a  qUL 

or  tilt:  intensity  of  an  action,  or  ihc  degri 
tills  intensity,  as — 

The  moon  is  very  bright  (degree  of  quality). 

I  love  him  well  (intensity  of  action). 

I  love  him  very  well  (degree  of  intensity). 

4.  Prepositions  (see  also  Noun  Group)  are  often  uso 
explain  rclatiuns  between   things  and  qualities, 
between  things  and  actions,  as — 

Is  raorose  ihrffu^h  disappointment  (how), )  p„.^„_  .t.; 

will  be  angry  Mr^^A^^/  the  day  (when),  \  ^'^^:^^^"  ^j^^ 
at  heart  (where).  )  ^      "i 

:  .ns  with  care  (how),  \ 

I:  U-tcJ  ^  -  day  (when),  '  Between  th 

0%  a  roc^  ;  stood  (where),  f     and  action 

/iw  love's  &ai.e  i  have  fought  thus  (why).       J 

N»>U. — Pnq:rfisitions  may  become  Adverbs  when  used  al 
(awfy,  as  Mcvo  on. 


Oonjonctions  arc  words  which  join  words,  phrai 
anii  sentences. 

Greek  and  Latin  arc  dead  languages  (words). 
By  wisely  planing  and  decisively  acting  great  d< 

are  wrought  {phr.^«es). 
He  said  that  I  might  depart  (sentences). 

Interjections  are  ejaculations.     These  are  uttei 

witliout  any  of  the  unconscious  logical  processes 
Sfild  up  a  sentence.     Generally  they  are  not  ei 
*  t'  fis   to  communicate   thoughts,   and    are,   tH 
R-re,  common  to  all   vocal  beings  whether  or 
reasonable — 

*0t  who  wilt  o'cT  the  downs  »  free?' 
*  Ak^  Avldi  beloved  in  vain  ! ' 
'  m^'hot  Taify^hot  Taiiy-Jun 
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The    Adverb,    Preposition,   Conjunction,   and   Inlerj 
are  rre(|uenlly  called  Partides  (I^tin,  particuh,  a  little  p 
Particles  are  words  which  help  to   define  the  relation 
Nouns  and   Verbs   in   a   sentence,  or  of  sentences  to 
another 

Words  that  discharge  the  same  function  in  a  sentence 
snid  to  belong  to  the  same  Part  of  Speech. 

If  a  word  discharge  at  different  times  divers  functions,  it 
be  more  than  one  Part  of  Speech. 

Elementary  parsing  is  to  pick  out  the  various  Part 
Speech. 

The  number  of  Parts  of  Speech  is  arbitrary.  Thus 
Preposition  might  have  been  divided  into  two  P.irts  of  Spc 
accordingly  as  it  correlated  things,  or  actions  and  things 
the  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  ruight  have  been  comprised  xa. 
one  head,  as  ihcy  exercise  both  the  same  influence,  but 
different  Parts  of  Speech. 

Many  words  are   in  use  hybrids^  such  as  Participles 
Verbs,   half  Adjectives),  Gerunds  (half  Verbs,  half  Nou 
Relative  Pronouns  (half  Pronouns,  half  Conjunctions), 
Adverbial-Conjunctions  alias  Connective-Adverbs. 


INFLECTION  (INFLEXION). 


Inflection  is  the   terminal  change   in  a  word  to  %\% 
its    grammatical    use    (Latio,  fleeto^    I     bend,    cC    Fi 
flexion). 

The  part  of  the  word  on  which  the  inflection  is  basc^ 
called  the  Stem.  I'he  letters  in  a  word  which  are  commai 
it  and  all  kindred  words  is  the  Boot. 

Some  languages,  as  AVelsh,  alter  the  beginning  of 
words  instead  of  tlte  end,  using  Mutations  instead  of 
fltctions. 

Many  words,  however,  cannot  be  inflected.     Therefore 
Parts  of  S|>eech  c^in  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  Inl 
and  the  Uninfected. 
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or  Substantive, 
loan. 

^e  (Article). 


Adverb  (generally),  "J 
Preposition,  ( 

Conjunction,  ( 

Interjection,  ) 


Panicles. 


Nouns,  Adjectives,  and  Pronouns  is  called 
of  Verbs  Conju^aihn, 


NOUNS. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  NOUN. 

u^'oun^  and  why  t's  it  so  ca/Udf 
Abstract  Noun^  and  givt  six  cxample$» 
may  a  Proptr  Noun  be  used  for  a  Common  JVoun, 
andsict  versa? 
tf  it  true  ^r  not^  that  Abstract  Nouns  have  no  P/ura/f 

'i:t  of  six  Common  Nouns  {such  as  city),  and  write 
■e  to  each  a  corrapunding  Proper  Noun  {such  as 
u:h,  Paris). 

;7.i/  bv  Inflection  t     What  parts  of  speech  are 
inflected  t 

arc  Nouns  inflected  t 

nin^  of  P/itralt     Mention  some  Nouns 
';  and  Ptural  are  alike, 

frau  uii  i/te  different  ways  of  forming  the  Plural  of 
x^Hsh  Nmns. 
di^cs  a  Noun  form  its  Plural  when  the  Singutar  ends 

Nouni  that  have  tu^o  Plural  forms  with  different 

Phral  Nouns  that  have  no  Singuhr  t 
'•"•"'cfs  of  Nouns  that  seem  to  be  Plural^  but^ 
te  Jar;  and  ^ve  the  reason. 
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1 4.  i'VAa/  is  the  usual  Piural  of/oreipt  Nouns  that  end  m 

-ix,  -o,  -es? 

1 5.  IV/iat  is  the  Piural  of  the  word  animalculum  ?    Mi 

tiu  Engiisii  form  of  the  Singular, 

16.  What  is  tfu  commonest  J^eminitu  ending  of  English  N\ 

Give  six  examples, 

17.  In  what  other  way  than  by  inflection  is  the  gender  of  E\ 

Nouns  sometimes  distinguished  t 

18.  IVrite  the  Feminine  (/giant,  man,  boy,  lad,  drake, 

hero,  sultan,  bridegroom,  man-servant 

19.  Afention  some  instances  of  Personijimtion,     How  far 

principle  subject  to  rule  ? 

20.  Define  Case.      What  parts  of  speech  hare  Case  J 
2\.    Write  three  sentences  in  ivhich  the  Noun  man  ap^ 

turns  in  each  of  the  three  Cases. 

22.  What  tu'o  different  kinds  of  words  take  the  Otfectife  1 

23.  What  otlier  construction  can  be  used  instead  of  the  Poi 

Casfif  and  with  what  timitations  1 

24.  Is  any  other  term  preferable  to  Nominative  f 

25.  Git'f  three  examples  of  a  Noun  in  Apposition— first 

Nominative  Case^  and  afterwards  in  the  Possessive 
Objective. 

26.  Latin  Nouns  have  six  Cases,  Engtish  A'ouns  hatie  but 

shoxo  how  the  rehtions  that  are  expressed  by  six  Ca, 
Latin  are  enabled  to  be  expressed  by  half  that  num 
English. 

Nouns  are  names.    Tliey  are  so  called  from  the 
word  nomen  (French  nom\  a  name. 

EQUIVALENTS  OF  NOUNS. 

1.  A  Pronoun,  'John  went  home,  and  then  he  rested/ 

2.  An  Adjective,  *  He  stoppeth  one  of  three* 

3.  A  Genind,  *  Reading  and  writing  come  by  nature.* 

4.  An  Infinitive,  '  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.' 

5.  A  Noun  Sentence,  '  What  he  said  was  correct.' 

6.  Any  combination  of  words  that  can  form  the  Subje 
Object  of  a  Verb,  'Tlieir  final  dttemiination  was  to  dt 
him  of  liberty  to  ransom  his  /(/e,' 
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CLASSIFICATION  OP  NOUNS. 

Tied  in  various  ways,  cither  as  Proper  and 
i.ct  and  Concrete. 
^Proper  Noun  (French  pr&prt^  I^iin  fnypriut^  own)  is  t!»e 
'  of  one  particular  thing.  It  is  the  thing's  own  name,  and 
tes  DOthini;  else,  Av;??,  Mississ$pi\  London^  Courage. 
AOoaUHOD  Noun  (I'rcnoh  tommun^  Latin  communis^  general) 
[^camc  of  an  individual  regarded  as  a  member  of  a  class, 
ja  generic  name,  bo\\  river ^  city,  virtues. 

Nouns  niay  be  called  Nouns  oi  definite  application, 
Noons  of  indefinite  application. 

I&. — Some  things  may  possess  both  Proper  and  Common 
(in  fact  several  Common  names),  which  latter  diGer  in 
r  n!  r.f  their  denotation ;  e.g.  thing,  creature^  animal, person^ 
•ran,  Charles^  may  all  denote  the  same  thing. 
Common  Noun  is  the  word  thing. 
le  underlying  this  classification  is  that  of  iht 
vj  I'lc    extension^  of  the  name. 
tlic  '  Extension '  of  the  name  Charles  is  over  one  indi- 
thing  only  ;  the  '  Kxtension  '  of  the  name  thing  is  over 
ung — '  Thou,  0  Ixtrd  God,  art  tlic  thynge  that  I  long 
'(PiJiliu  Ixxi.  ^),  version  of  1539. 

A  *>«"/*-,-^f^  Noun  (Latin  wncresco^  French  c.mcret)  is  the 

It  -ng  that  has  an  independent  existence,  apart  from 

I  of  it,  .15  earth,  marbies,  etc 

ct  Noun  (Latin  abstraho,  French  ahstraire)  is  the 

■   n,  as  righteousness,  ability,  existence. 

this  classification  is  that  oidepend- 

■-  oj  mental  conception. 

Notes. 
(•)Tbc  division  into  Proper  and   Common  is  by  far  the 
better,  and  T  _  clearly  defined  ;  that  into  Abstract 

and  Coocrt  1  lie  way  for  metaphysicaJ  discussion. 

F--  ad  IFn^rti'' are  Abstract  Nouns,  but 

yt:  ruled  that  the  principles  (of  which 

t3:  )  'hjvc  an  independent  existence 

ni .  [ition  of  them.' 

JUS  may  l>e  bath  VToi>er  and  Abstract^  as  Couragf 
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Common  and  Ahsir^d,  us  vfr/ues ;  Proper  an 
as  ChtirUi',  Common  and  Concrete?,  as  ma 
(t)  Beware  of  *CToss-cIas.sificaiions,*  as  dividing 

Proper,  Common,  and  Abstract,  or  into  Abstrac 
Crete,  and  Common.  Your  books  may  be  la 
small,  bonnd  or  unbound,  poetr)*  or  prose,  etr,,  b 
could  not  accurately  divide  ihem  into  large  booJ 
poelic;d  books,  etc. 

Common  and  Proper  Nonna— Another  De^nit 
Definition. — '  A  Common  Noun  is  the  name  of  a 

which  may  be  used  as  the  name  of  a  class ;  and  also  o 

particular  member  of  the  class,  as  mattt  dtJ>x,  cify.' 

'A  Proper  Noun  is  tlie  name  of  a  person  or  thing, 

cannot  also  be  used  as  the  tiame  of  a  class  containing 

other  like  things.' 

Common  Nouns  become  Proper,  and  Proper  Con 

(a)  We  have  shown  that  even  Cotnmon  Nouns  vary 

*  Extension,'  and  that  the  more  limited  this  l)e< 
the  more  nearly  they  approach  to  Proper  Nouns. 
of  tliem  may  even  be  used  as  Proper  Nouns 
mancntly  attaching  ihcm  to  any  particular  thing 
name.  Thus  the  Common  Noun  lion  may  be  bed 
upon  a  particular  dog,  and  Lion  is  then  a  Proper 
Thus  lord  is  Common,  but  as  the  Deity  is  pre-emi 

*  the  Lord^  Lord  as  the  name  of  God  is  a  Proper 
cf,  also^c//nnd  Gody  iVKZ^n/j  =  Education  Depan 

(b)  When  an  individual  becomes  a  type  of  his  class  his 
is  often  used  as  that  of  his  class,  and  a  Ffvpet 
thus  tends  to  become  Coffiwon.  Thus  Alexande 
Oesar  being  renowned  conquerors,  we  speak 
linguished  victors  as  Alexanders  and  CKsars. 

Note  the  use  of  the  so-<aUed  Indefirtiie  and  Definite 

The  Indefinite  Article  makes  the  Projjer  Noun  in 
definite,  and  thus  Common^  cf.  Ow^ir  and  *a  C^ri^r 
Definite  Article  makes  the  Common  Noun  mon 
thus  Proper,  cf.  iord  and  *the  Lord.*    Parse  '.i 
•  Proper  fs'oun  used  as  a  Common  Noun/  and  '  I 
•Common  Noun  used  as  a  Proper  Noun.' 
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AbstHLCt  Nonns  sometimes  become  ConcretCt  but 
Concrete  Nouns  do  not  become  Abstract. 

'act  Nouns,  which  represent  the  distinguishing  quality 
[a  Class,  may  easily  be  used  to  denote  the  Class  itself;  but  a 
Noun,  which  repre^nts  a  thing  possessing  niany 
cannot  easily  become  the  name  of  any  particular  one 
qualities. 

VirufA  is  an  Abstract  Noun,  but  in  the  phrase,  Tht  youth 
of  the  kingdom,  _>'fj«M  becomes  Concrete,  meaning  the 
yffun^ peopie.  See  also  the  word  '  wave*  (of  the  sea). 
)  ConcretO  Nouns,  however,  cannot  easily  become  Ab- 
stract, as  there  are  many  terminations  easily  affixed 
which  obviates  the  necessity  of  their  use  in  the  Abstract 
capadty. 

Ihe  different  kinds  of  Abstract  Nouns  ( Vide  infra). 

'■'■  ■^'  Mies  of  qualities,  as  cunnifi^,  colour^  couragi^  ability. 
les  of  physical  conditions,  as  widinv/iood,  extension. 
iyj.n\£%  of  mental  conditions,  as  hope^  emulation^  forget-^ 

Gerunds  and  other  Verbal  Nouns,  as  wfmtling,  redupH- 
ca/uffif  btinisiitnenfj  to-run. 
Names  uf  arts  and  sciences,  as  Matfiematia^  Arty  Science. 

Classification  of  Abstract  Nouns. 

p.  Angus  su^'gcsts  the  classification  following.     It  wilt  be 

that  the  substances  in  which  certain  qualities  are 

jcre  sometimes  material  and  sometimes  only  objects  of 


(i)  Names  of   states,  conditions,   or    periods,  as    healthy 
warmth,  youth. 

Names  of  actions,  as  readings  study^  progress.  Reading 
is  a  Verbal  Abstract  Noun,  being  an  infinitive  form  of  a 
Verb. 

Katnes  of  qualities,  as  humility^  beauty,  nuintiness,  variety^ 
iNames  of  quality  and  degree,  as  excess,  deficiency ^ plurality t 
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INFLECTION. 

Inflection  of  the  Substantive. 
The  Substantive  miy  be  intlected  so  .as  to  mark  Qei 
Number,  and  Oasa  Thus,  if  the  Substantive  god  is  cha 
\u\o  godJtiss,  oxpx  into  vixen,  the  inflection  marks  the  Fern 
Gender;  \i god^  or  ntan^  ox  fox ^  is  changed  into  Rods,  or 
or  foxeSf  the  inflection  marks  the  Plural  Number ;  if  gt 
r/ian^  ot/oXj  is  changed  into  god's,  or  man*s-,  or  fo:^St  th 
flection  marks  the  Possessive  Case. 

WHAT  PARTS  OF  SPEECH  HAVE  6ENOEB 

In  English,  only  Nouna  and  Pronouns  liave  Gender, 
many    languages    Adjectives  also    possess   it,   and   tn 
languages,  Verbs  alsa 

GENDERS. 

Genders  are  three  —  Masculine  (Latin,  Muscul 
Feminine  {Latin,  Feminifius),  Neuter  (Latin,  A'cutcr). 

The  word  Gender  is  derived  from  the  Latin  gemtSt  a  ki 
class. 

There  are  three  kinds  or  Genders  of  Nouns:  (i)  Ih 
dicating  (in  English)  objects  of  the  male  sex,  as  boy.,  fa 

(2)  those  indicating  objects  of  the  female  sex,  as  girl^  mo 

(3)  those  that  are  neither  male  nor  female,  as  s/iip^  house^ 
Tbe  first  are    generally    called    Masculine;    the    se< 

Feminine  ;  and  the  third,  Neuter. 

It  is  important  not  to  confound  Gender,  i,t,  a  graram 
term  signifying  a  Class  of  NomtSy  with  sex,  i.i.  the  distic 
between  male  and  female. 

In  Greek  and  Latin,  and  also  in  most  modern  langu 
Nouns  with  certain  terminations  are  of  a  definite  Gender, 
out  reference  to  the  sex  of  the  thing  they  denote.  Thi 
\^\\r\^  puella^  a  girl,  and  wV/d,  a  farm,  arc  both  Feminine 
French,  fiUe,  a  daughter,  and  «'///<•,  a  city,  are  both  Fcmi 
So  in  Anglo-Saxon  (on  which  modem  Knglish  is  based)  W} 
a  workman,  and  steorra^  a  star,  are  both  Masculine.  In  m 
English  this  artificial  system  docs  not  exist  As  a  genera 
Gender  is  determined  by  sex  alone. 
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may    reiUice    itio  -number   or    Genders    to    Aw,    liie 
le  anti  F6niillilie,  or  increase  it  lo/our,  MaSCUline, 

le,    Common,    and    Neuter.     Of  the  so -called 
Khe  Neuier  is  that  which  denotes  neither  Masculine 
le,  and  the  Common  that  which  denotes  eithtr 
'■^^rr.inine. 

number  of  Masculine,  FemininCj  and  Com- 
irii  are  correlated,  as  boy  (Masculine),  girl  (Feminine)' 
fCommon), 

■\c  of  Us  methods  of  expressions  is  Gender  an 
..'.'  ittfra), 

PERSONIFICATION. 

iception. — Things  without    life   are   often   Personified, 

!»oetry»  or  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  living  beings, 

either  of  the  male  or  of  the  female  sex.    'llie 

nt'ss  of  the  English  system  of  Genders 

i  vividness  to  this  figure  of  speech. 

Rules  for  Personification. 

rides  undoubtedly  exist,  and  may  be  delected  by  a 

m  of  the  various  objects  personified. 

is  a  natural  principle  of   Personification,  that  the 

'  ■    i-Ier  should  be  assigned  to  things  (whether 

li  or  abstractions)  that  suggest  the  idea 

igUi,  Liiajesty,  or  destructiveness.    Hence  ih  sun, 

fi^M,  ivif^df,   moutitains^  the  caan  ;  the  stronger 

^   dtipttir ;  actions   connected 

J,  as  U'orky  murder^  are  looked 

iiude  persons,  and  their  names  are  accordingly 

other  hand,  ikt:  moorif  ni^ht^  nature^  liberty^  c/tariiy, 

rf/jj^Wft^    being    objects    or   conceptions   which 

d^rc  connected  with  the  ideas  of  gentleness, 

or  beauty,  arc  spoken  of  as  though  they 

persons,  and  their  names  aic  accordingly 

linmc  Gender. 

liat  Cobbett  notices  a  third  principle.     He 
a 
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tells  US   that   country  peopU  speak  of   things 

identified  with  themselves  ns  *shc,'and  oi  things 

I)ass  often  from  hand  to  hand  as  *  he.*     77vr  icy^ 

the  tnoxvtr^  the  floitgh  of  the  hindy  arc,  he  says,  in  t 

shire.  Feminine;  while  the  Masculine  Gender  is  lh( 

good  enough  for  the  shovel  oxi^  ihe/w//*,'. 

These  principles  are,  however,  sometimes  confounded 

respect  to  a  fighting-ship,  if  we  regard  its  power  we 

jl/rfw-of-war,  but  noting  its  beauty  we  designate  it  She. 

There  are,  however,  certain  exceptions,  or  rtather  insi 
for  whicli  these  principles  fail  to  account  satisfactorily,  su 
the  seasons  (Masculine),  countries  and  eities  (Feminine), 
few  others.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  assij 
Gender  lo  Neuter  Nouns  wc  sometimes  follow  ancient  i 
logy  or  classic  usage. 

Gender— how  distinguished  in  English. 

'Hie  distinction  of  sex  in  living  beings  is  marked  in 
ways  in  the  Nouns  that  stand  for  them. 

First  Mode :  by  Compounding  Words.  ~  Most 
and  Feminine  Nouns  or  l*ronouns  are  attached  lo  Nou 
Common  Gender.     Thus  : — 


MA5CUU^E. 

TEMININE. 

MASCULINE, 

FCMIN'mi 

Mflxi-servanl, 

Maul -servant. 

Cock-sptuTOW, 

I  ren-sparioi 
bitch-  ox. 

Man-singer, 
Hc-dcviT, 

^Vora."ln•  singer. 

Do^-iox, 

She- devil. 

Hc-goot, 

She-goal. 
EwQlumU 

Roe-lrtick, 

Boar- pig. 

Sow-pig. 

Pea-cock. 

Pea-hen. 

Buck-raLtUt, 

Doc-tabbiL 

Guinea- cock. 

Guinea 'hetu 

Bullciilf, 

Cow  calf. 

Turkey-cock, 

Turkey- ben. 

In  Bridegroom  (Masculine)  Bride  (Feminine),  whei 
usual  order  of  derivation  is  reserved,  the  distinctive  w 
affixed  instead  of  prefixed. 

Second  Mode:  by  a  SufiQx, — The  !  is  tonn 

adding  certain  sulTixes  (or  endings)  to  t!i.  :inc. 

I.  The  commonest  of  these,  and  the  only  oiic  by 
fresh  Fcminines  can  still  be  foiraed,  is  -ess^  as  in 
couHieis ;  koit,  hostess. 
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in  fnx  are  direct  importations  from  the  Latin, 
rjf,  aJ/fii/ttstraftix. 

k  firvr  Fctninines  have  the  Romance  suffix  a,  as  sultana^ 
s(grtora,  infanta. 

A  few  Fcminines  have  the  Romance  suffix  -int^  whicli 

came  to  us  through   Norman  French,  as  heroine  (from 

^-- "      iiind^mfine   (from   iandgrave).     Czarina   (from 

has  a  combination  of  this  and  the  last- mentioned 

One  word,  vixtn,  the  Feminine  of  fox^  preserves  the  old 
Tctjlonic  Feminine  suffix  -m  or  -in  (compare  German 
wr),  the  root-vowel  of  the  Masculine  being  modified. 
{Compare  German  Frnhs,  Fikhsinn,) 

One  word,  spinster,  the  Feminine  of  spinner^  preserves 
the  ancient  Feminine  sulfix  -ster^  which  at  one  time 
:od  a  female  agent.     This  suffix  survives  in  many 
•.vords,  but  is  no  longer  distinctively  Feminine. 


:d  Mode :  by  the  use  of  different  Worda  or 
Correlatives. 


ruxL 


tkff. 


rKMIMNB. 

MASCULINE. 

FEMINISE. 

Maiil,  sptnuer. 

Ilor^e,  statlion, 

Mare. 

Belle. 

Husband, 

Wife. 

Snw. 

King. 

(Juccn. 

Cul. 

\M. 

Lnss. 

Sister. 

Lord, 

L»dy. 

Dor. 

Man, 

Woman. 

CuW, 

Mdsicr, 

Mistr«s. 

lleifer. 

Miller, 

S|i.iwner. 

»!-. 

Kcplicw, 

Niccc. 

Papa, 

ManiTiia. 

RAm, 

Ewe. 

Sir, 

Madam, 

Siitt  (a  botEc\ 

Dam. 

Cyurilcss. 

SIOVCD, 

Slut,  slattern 

Mother. 

Son, 

Dau[:htcr. 

Nwt. 

Slag. 

Illnd. 

Gsmmer. 

Slccr, 

Heifer. 

Cor-JC 

Sw3in, 

N>Tnph. 

'     ■ 

Uncle, 

Aunt. 

1.  -  - 

>Vixftrd, 

>Viich. 

to  A  MANUAL  OF  OUR  MOTHER  TOKCUZ. 

REMAKKS  ON  THE  COMPOUNDS, 

SoTiietiiues  proper  names  arc  used  to  answer  the  pur]] 
Pronouns,  thus — jack-ass,  jtnny-ass ;  billy-goat^  tiamm) 
tvm-i'al,  lib-cat, 

Sometimes  only  one  form  occurs,  as  jack-snipe^  ja 
(Masculine),  2XiA  jenny -wren  (Feminine). 

In  Angloiaxon  we  meet  with  the  expressions  eari/i 
carl  fowl  or  male  bird),  and  cw^n-fugol  (a  female  bird). 
is  also  the  expression  wij-freond^  a  female  friend. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  SUFFIXES. 

(i)  The  Suffix -ess. 

The  termination  -ess  is  the  old  Romance  sufiix, 
reached  us  through  the  Kom)an  French  -isst^ 
derived  from  the  (late)  Latin  suffix  -issa. 

When  this  suftix  is  added,  the  Masculine  tcrminati' 
and  tr  are  usually  either  shortened  by  the  omis 
the  vowel,  as  in  ador^  actrtss ;  hinUr^  hu. 
or  omitted  altogether,  as  in  adulUrer^  adulters 
Jlmperor^  £,mprcss ;  murderer,  murderess ;  gtn 
gmerrtess ;  caterer^  Ctiltrress ;  sorcerer^  screertss. 
Masculines  author^  mayor,  prior^  and  tutcr^  suf 
abbreviation.  The  q  of  negro  and  the  y  of  11^4 
drojjped  in  forming  negress  and  votaress. 

Abbess  (from  abbot)  is,  perhajis,  a  shortened  fo 
abbadfss.  There  is  a  Low  Latin  form  abbatissa^ 
Provencal  abbad^ssa.  (The  Latin  for  abbot  was  < 
Lass  is  probably  shortened  from  iaddess^  L 
follows  the  French  form  duefusst.  A/anH 
formed  from  the  mcdi;cval  Latin  word  manki 
mistress,  the  a  of  master  is  modified. 

Fcminines  in  -ess  were  formerly  much  more 
than  they  are  now.     Such  words  as  cousIkcss, 
pioness,  suitress^  creatress,  etc,  have  quite  disapp 
(a)  The  Suffix  -Ine  or  -en. 

The  same  termination,  in   slightly   altero 
Feminine  sufEx  in  many  languages. 
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Greek  furo-ina  with  the  Latin  rtg-ina  and  the  German 
fremd-inn^  etc  In  the  oldest  English  we  have  such 
Ferainines  as  gyd-oiy  a  goddess;  munk-tn^  a  nun 
<trom  mitntc^  a  monk) ;  ei/-<ny  a  female  elf,  etc.  So,  in 
Scotch,  we  find  carl-in^  a  peasant  woman.  Vixen 
(from  fox)  ^i-as  once  written  fyx-en.  This  is  one  of 
the  words  that  modified  the  root  vowel  of  the 
Masculine. 

"be  Suffix  -ster. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  times  such  occupations  as  brcifing, 
takimg^  ttHaving,  spinnings  etc.,  were  carried  on  ex- 
ciusively  by  women.  Hence  such  names  as  Brtivstery 
Baxter  (Bagsfcr),  IVebster,  spinster.  The  Feminine 
signification  is  now  only  preserved  in  spinster  and 
fatter  {Jood-ster)  mother.  In  Old  English  are  found 
tap'Sier^  /ruit-ster,  ehide-ster^  and  some  others. 

c  termination  -ster  now  denotes  the  agent  (but  irrespect- 

of  sex),  35  in  mattster^  punster^  or  it  is  used  as  a  suffix  of 

idltion,  as  \n  youngster. 

^str-ess  and  seam-str-ess  are  double  Feminines,  in  which 

H  been  tacked  on  to  -ster  or  -str, 

ON  THE  CORRELATIVES. 

of  these  have  a  curious  origin.  Their  etymological 
Ication  is  often  far  removed  from  their  modern  meaning. 
iDost  important  are  the  following : — 

Masculine  Nouns- 
Bachelor  is  from  baceatarius^  a  cowherd.    {Dacca  is  a 

I.ow  Latin  form  oi  vacca^ 
Bullock  is  eiymologically  a  diminutive  oU>uil. 
Drake  means  *  duck-king,'  />.  king  of  the  ducks  {d-rake 

is  for  and-rake).     The  root  and  appears  in  the  Latin 

anas^  anaiisj  a  duck. 
Drone  (dmn)  is  a  word  formed  to  imitate  the  sound 

roade  by  the  insect. 
Father  {fader)  means  *the  feeder.'     Compare  Greek, 

vnTr\p  \   Latin,  pater.     The  root  is  pa  =  to  protect, 

nouriib ;  with  the  suffix  -tar^  to  denote  the  agent. 


it 
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Gaffer  is  from  grand-father,  and  Gamtti£r 

mother. 
Gander  {gandra),    A  d  has  been  added 

Compare  the  word  ganntt^  which  has  no  d.     i 

has  been  formed  from  s^ns^  a  goose.     The  d  i 

an  ofTgrowth  of  the  n. 
Husband   {hus-honda)  means    'house  propriet 

'master  of  Uie   house.'     Bonda   means   *till 

'manager.*     Compare   the  words  husbandma 

husbandry. 
Kin^  (cy"i"S)  means  'son  of  the  tribe,'    Coi 

/chid. 
Lord  {hlaford)  is  from  fdaf^  loaf,  and  iveat 

or  warden. 
Man  {fftann)  was  originally  of  the  Commoi 

like  Latin,  Aomo.     The  male  was  ^octpn^d-mtL 

armed  or  wcaponed  man. 
Monk   is   from   a   Greek  word  signifying 

(Latinized  as  monackus.) 
Nephew   (Latin,   nepos)  come   into   EnglisI 

i-rench.     Tlie  Saxon  word  is  «c/-tf. 
Sir  is  from  the  Latin  senior^  elder. 
Sire  is  another  form  of  *Sir.* 
Son  (yurtu)  is  derived  from  a  root  meaning  'to  2)^ 
Uncle  is  from  the  Latin  azmna/ZuSt  an  xim 

mother's  side. 
Wizard  means   'wise-man.'     The  augmcni 

mination   ~ard  appears  in  sluggard,  drunkard^ 

htart^  etc.      Wizard  probably  comes  fmm  a  i 

navian  root,  through  the  Old  French  ^/Jrt2/V« 


^dma 

\ 


>cM 
ntaS 


wise  man. 

^)  Feminine  Nouns- 
Aunt  is  from  the  Litin  amtta^  a  father's  sistCH 
Bee  is  now  of  tlic  Common  Gender,  unless 
with  drone. 

Countess  is  the  Feminine  of  e^unt^  which 
the  Latin  a>mts,  a  companion.    It  is  curious 
should  be  do  native  word  for  tlic  JTeminine 


a 

nine  c^ 
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Dftin6  is  from  the  I^tin  domina^  mistress  or  lady. 
Dangllter  {dohtor)  meant  originally  *milk-iraid.'     The 

root  is  the  same  as  in  du^^  a  teat.     Compare  the 

Greek  thugater. 
Dack  meant   *  diver.'    The  noun  duck  is  connected 

»nih  U»e  verb  du^k^  to  dive. 
FiOy  is,  properly,  the  diminutive  of  foal. 
Oirl  (a  diminuiive)  once  denoted  a  young  person  of 

cither  sex.     It  is  so  used  in  Chaucer.     *  Boy '  was 

expressed  by  knave-giri. 
Goose  i^gos)  appears  to  have  lost  an  n.     Compare  the 

Gorman  gans.  The  long  b  is  due  to  the  loss  of  n. 
Hoifer  (fuakfor)  means  'high  ox,'  or  *  full-grown  ox.' 
Hen  {Jutn)  is  the  Feminine  of  /tana ^  a  cock.    (German, 

/iitAn.)    Notice  the  vowel-change  in  the  Feminine. 
Lady  (A/a/d/gf)  is  the  corresponding  Feminine  of  Lord 

{A/j/ord}. 
Madftm  is  from  the  Latin  mta  domtnay  my  lady. 
Maid  had  come  to  mean  in  Chaucer's  time  a  grown-up 

person  of  either  sex.    Thus — 

*I  wot  well  ibal  the  aposdc  was  a  maid.' 

M&re  (mere)  w.os  the  Feminine  of  mearh^  a  horse. 
Mother  (mcdt^r)  is  from  the  root  wa  =  to  produce. 
Nun  i^  from  the  Low  Latin  nonrta,  meaning  'mother.* 
Queen  (rttva)  meant  simply  'female'  or  *molhcr.'     It  is 

said  to  be  derived  from  a  root  gan  =  to  produce. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  atrn-fugo/  means  'hen-bird.'    /u/go/ 

is  fowl.     (German,  vogd.) 
Wife  {ii'if)  meant  at  first  only  *  woman.*    Compare 

hi^use-unp^  fish-wifcy  etc      Wif  was  of  the  Neuter 

Gender,  like  the  German  wdb. 
Witch  is  now  only  Feminine,  but  it  may  hare  been 

litirivcd  from  cither  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  wicc-a 

(Masculine),    or    luicc-e    (Feminine),      Shakespeare 

writes — 

*  Ife  is  sucb  a  boly  witcli  lliat  he  endionls  sr>cicties.' 

CymbfHne,  \.  6. 
•There  w»i  a  man  in  lliat  city  whose  name  wai  Simon,  a 
witds  thai  bad  deceived  the  folk  of  Sanuuie.'— //>r/^ 
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Woman  {wi/niann)  means  literally  '  woman-man/ 
was  of  the  Common  Gender.  like  the  Gcnoao 
The  plural  of  ivifman  was  wifmtn^  which  was  red 
to  wimmen^  and  this  form  has  held  its  ground,  ii 
spoken  language,  to  the  present  day,  which  is 
strongest  possible  proof  of  the  etymology. 
As   a   rule    the   Feminine    Nouns   are  formed    from 
Masculine.     The  following  are  excejilions : — 

Gander  {gandra)  has  been  foniicd  from  goose  {gans)* 
Bride-groom    {Md-g-uma)    has   been   formed    from   1 

(/'r>-.7').  Guma  in  Anglo  Saxon  means  '  man.' 
Drake  {and-rake)  has  been  fornacd  from  duck.  For  the 
(king?)  compare  -rick  in  bhhop-rUk^  and  German  reki 
Widower  has  been  formed  from  widow.  In  A.S.  I 
were  the  two  words  udduwa  (Masc.)  and  widuio-e  (F 
The  A,S.  widuwe  is  cognate  with  Latin  vidua  (Fei 
viduus).  Here  the  Latin  d,  ns  in  other  cases,  answe 
the  Sanscrit  dk^  and  the  root  is  wt'dk^Xo  lack  or  wan 

NUMBER  (French  rtomdre,  Latin  nnmerus). 

When  a  Noun  denotes  one  thing  only,  it  is  in  the  8ifi||f1 
(l^tin,  siMgu/ar/s^  alone)  Number;  when  it  denotes  i 
than  one,  it  is  in  the  Plural  (Latin,  p/um/is,  from//w/,  n 
Number.  Number  is  often  denoted  by  inflection.  S 
languages,  as  Greek  and  Hebrew,  possess  a  Dual  (Litin, 
two)  Number,  which  denotes  two  things  only.  The  At 
Saxon  Personal  Pronoun  had  ///fw  numbers. 

Some  Nouns  cannot  be  of  both  numbers,  and  .ire  al 
either  Singular  or  Plural.  //  is  errvftcous  to  say  that  Nu 
is  an  injhciioH,  for  Plurals  arc  sometimes  formed  by  a  ch 
of  the  middle  vowels  (Umlaut),  as  man,  men ;  ^oose^  ^ 
sometimes  the  addition  of  a  numeral  is  requisite,  as  two 
of  shoes;  and  sometimes  both  numbers  are  alike. 

Note  also  the  tendency  to  say  two  pair  of  s> 
twenty  cannon^  etc.  'Two  myU  from  Jericho*  {Sfand\ 
1356)' 


k 


^^^^^^^^3 


Collective  Noons. 

Collective  Nouns  have  HVis  peculiarity,  Ihat  they  denote  a 

nuuiUrr  ol" objects  without  being  inflected. 

A  Collective  (Common)  Noun  stands  for  a  number  (or  col- 
of  persons  or  things  considered  as  grou|>cd  into  one 
u>  army,  assanbij\  corps,  jury. 


HOW  ENGLISH  NOUNS  FORM  THEIR  PLURAL. 
Plurals  of  English  Nouns  arc  formed  in  the  following 


(ij  By  Adding  s  or  es  to  the  Singular,  eg.  noisi,  noises ; 

£fiacA,  coaches ;  rooty  roots. 

(i)  By  adding  en  to  the  Singular,  as  ox,  oxen.  In  many 
fiarts  of  England,  this  method  of  forming  the  Plural  still 
coJloi;uialIy  obtains,  as  house^  houscn  ;  eye  {cycn)  or  c'cu. 
Sec  also  Mine,  sl  double  plural. 

(3)  By  changing  the  vowel  sound,  without  adding 

any   new   ending,    as   marit    men ;    woman,   women 
(UmUui). 

{a)  Some  Nouns  have  their  Singular  and  Plural  alike, 

(1$  Jar^  sheepi  grouse^  swint. 


lo  accordance  with  these  four  methods  of  forming  the  Plural, 
t  has  ;.  '     ■  make  Four  LkHcmions  of  Knglish 

NouDfl.  a  is  possibly  useful,  and  is  at  all 

ntnta  Ircv  Uum  bCiu^'US)  gbjccUon. 


We  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some   observations 
each  of  the  above  methods  of  forming  the 

The  history  of  these  inflections  is  important,  ami   is  do* 
connected  with  certain  facts  in  the  earlier  language,  to  wl»U 
it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  student's  attention. 


On  the  Plural  in  -s  or  -cs. 


In  Anglo-Saxon,  many  Nouns  (r^.  smith-as,  smiths,  sldn-s 
stones^  frcond-as  friends)  formed  their  plural  in  as,  which  n 
subsequently  modified  into  «.  As  s  was  a  common  plu 
termination  in  Norman  French  also,  the  termination  «  can 
to  be  gradually  applied  to  a  large  number  of  words  whi 
originally  formed  their  plural  in  other  ways.  But  now  the  e 
generally  omitted.     (Angus.) 

Almost  all  Nouns  now  belong  to  this  division ;  for  thou, 
this  form  was  originally  only  one  form  of  the  plural  amo 
severil,  yet  since  words  from  other  languages,  as  Latin  at 
French,  adapted  ihcm.sclvc3  to  it  more  readily  than  to  I 
others,  it  encroached  upon  the  others  and  became  i 
commonest  form. 

It  was  by  the  French  influence,  leading  the  van  of  cducati 
for  three  centuries,  that  the  plural  -s,  which  held  only 
secondary  pbce  in  Saxon  Grammar,  became  the  universal  li 
of  ICnglish.     (Ear/e.) 

Now,  however,  the  vowel  of  es  is  so  commonly  omitted  Ih 
it  may  be  slated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  English  Nouns  foj 
their  plural  by  the  addition  of  j. 

But  singular  Nouns  in  y,  x^  s,  in  M,  and  softr/j  (all  cotitain 
an  s  sound),  still  form  their  plural  by  the  addition  of  «, 
ffdUSf  boxfs,  folates,  marshes^  rushes,  anhcs^  cliurcfus. 
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On  the  Plural  of  Nouns  in  o,  y,  f. 

plural  of  these  words  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  remem- 
rules  here  given  may  prove  of  some  assisUnce  to  the 

denL 

/^tntl  of  words  in  o — 

(tf)  Earlier  introduced  and  more  common  words  ending 

^K  in  0  form  their  plural  by  adding  ^x,  as  buffalo^Sy 

^H  <ar^o<Sy  dominoes^  echoes^  hcTaes^  ne^oes^  potatoes  ; 

^^k  though  many  words  also  form  their  plural  in  x, 

^1  as  caluoes  and  cafifos,  muiatioes  and  mulattos. 

'  (^)  Later  introduced  and  rarer  words  in  o  add  j,  as 
hravos^  cantos,  <asvws,  mcfmntos,  octax'os^  piannsy 
^uarios^  so/os.  Amongst  these  may  lie  noticed 
many  words  from  the  Italian.  Words  ending  in 
io  and  oo  add  x,  as  foUos,  ittta^ioSj  oratorios^ 
stragiios^  bamboos^  cuckoos^  Hindoos, 

rat  of  words  in  y — 
a  Noun  ends  in  y  afler  a  consonant,  €s  is  added, 
and  y  becomes  *,  as  flUs^  iadies.  After  a 
vowel  the  y  is  retained,  as  boys^  valleys. 
Forms  like  flys  and  monies  arc  exceptional  and 
distinctive. 
\t  of  words  in  f — 

r)  Teutonic  words  ending  in /or  y&  form  their  plural 
by  changing  /  to  p,  except  when  oo,  f  ox  r 
precede   the  final/ — e.g.  /em>es^  thi(V(s^  loaves^ 
ealva^  knives,   wh*ts;  but   roofs,  cliffs^  dwurfSj 
muffs.     Exceptions  to   this  rule  are  reefs^  fifts^ 
strifes, 
if)  Romance  words  retain  the  /  unchanged,  as  briefs^ 
ehiefs,  gn'efs. 
Nouns  have  plurals  irregular  in  spelling  which  really 
to  this  Declension,  as — 

^iapttar,  I^ural,  Singular.  Plural. 

I  Dice^  Penny,         Pence, 

of  this  is  to  show  that  the  s  has  the  sharp 
b  Mouse,  ami  not  the  Hat  sound  that  it  has  in 
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On  the  Plural  in  en. 

Still  existing  examples  are  oxen^  brethren,  children,  OdAa^ 
ought}  it  would  seem,  to  be  a  plural  (the  A.S.  plur.  was  O'an-ii^ 
but  it  is  now  generally  used  as  a  singular.  Housen  and  skom^ 
(shoes)  are  occasionally  met  with  in  provincial  dialects.  Hiati^ 
is  found  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  (Dan.  iiL  ai)^ 
Bracken  is  probably  the  plural  of  brake,  as  the  fern  so  caUeiH 
has  a  broken  appearance.  Early  English  writers  have  also — 
Bun — bees.  Fone — foes. 

^y^^  \  PvP^i  P^J^«— peas. 

Een    /^J'*=*-  7J?<?>i— toes. 

Fieen — fleas.  Treen — trees. 

Welkin,  or  the  cloud-covered  sky,  is  thought  to  be  a  plural 
of  this  class.     Compare  the  German  die  woiken,  the  clouds. 

Some  of  these  words  are  *  double  plurals,*  />,  they  have  two 
marks  of  the  plural  number.  Such  are  brethren  and  chiidrem^ 
the  old  plurals  of  which  were  broth-ru  and  cUd-ru,  Most  likely 
the  termination  en  was  added  when  the  old  plural  ending  in 
-rM  had  fallen  into  disuse.  In  Northern  English  the  plurali 
breth-er  and  ckild-er  are  to  be  still  heard.  Kine,  the  plural 
of  cow,  is  also  a  double  plural.  The  old  plural  was  once  cy  of 
eye. 

Swine  is  probably  connected  with  sow,  but  is  not  the  plural 
of  it.  It  was  used  originally  for  the  singular  as  well  as  the 
plural 

*  O  monstrous  beast  I  how  like  a  swine  he  lies.' 

— ahakespearet 

The  Change  of  Vowel  (Umlaut). 

Why  should  the  plural  of  man  be  men,  of  foot,  feet,  and  of 
mouse,  mice  9  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  state  that  these 
*  mutation  plurals '  were  not  uncommon  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
that  these  veiy  words  formed  their  plural  in  this  manner  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times. 

Thus  the  plural  of  man  (man)  was  menn,  that  of /^/  (a  foot) 
was  fit,  and  that  of  mtis  (mouse)  was  mys.  Thus  also  b6c  (a 
book),  turf  (turf),  and  burj^  (a  city)  were  changed  in  the 
plural  to  bee  (books),  />'j;/ (turft),  and  ^/y  or  byri^  (cities). 

VV^c  give  here  the  Nominative  Case,  singular  and  plural,  of 
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5.  The  termination  tx  or  fx  should  be  cl-. 
raMXy  plural  radicfs  ;  apptftdix,  plur: 
plural  indices  ;  rodex,  plural  codices. 

6. 


The    following    forms    should    also    be 

committed 

memory— 

Siti^uiar, 

Plura!, 

Sin^far. 

Plttnti, 

Cicerone, 

Ciceroni. 

Chenib<HeU), 

Cheruliim. 

Dilettante 

DDettonli. 

Serai>U  (Hc»..). 

Semphim. 
Banditti 

Cognoscenti 

Bjndit  (lUl.K 

Genus, 

Genera. 

Ccau  (French), 

Beaux. 

HiniiLs, 

Hiatus. 

Madame, 

Mesdatnca, 

Series, 

Scries. 

Mluma  (Greek), 

Spcdei, 

Specien. 

Sir, 

Messieurs. 

Su^>crficics, 

Superficies. 

Foreign  Nouns  in  transition  as  regards  Number. 

When  a  foreigner  becomes  naturalized,  he  generally  adof 
the  customs  of  his  new  nationality.  It  is  similar  with  forci 
words.  When  they  become  thoroughly  incorporated  ini 
English,  they  adopt  the  English  formation  of  the  plural, 
crocus^  erocttsti  (Latin  crocus^  Greek  Kpo*f«,  Gaelic  croa 
But  before  this  occurs,  there  is  evidently  a  transition 
period  when  the  two  pluraLi  are  used  with  no  difference 
meaning  attached. 

Next  the  foreign  plural  becomes  obsolete,  as  its  rete 

lion  is  unnecessary,  except  in  special  cases. 

When  a  Noun  has  two  Plurals,  these  (generally) 
represent  different  meanings. 

When  a  foreign  Noun  becomes  popularized,  it  frequent 
ac  luires,  in  addition  to  its  original  technical  sigtiification, 
set  ondary  and  more  familiar  meaning. 

This  more  familiar  meaning  takes  the  more  familiar  ai 
natural  plural,  whilst  the  unfatuilior  plural  is  retained  for  tJ 
unfamiliar  meaning. 

'J  hus  also  with  regard  to  the  double  plurals  of  some  of  a 
native  Nouns,  tite  modern  plural  represents  the  mote  f^unili 
notjun,  and  the  ancient  plural  the  less  familiar. 
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Ues 
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FOREIGN  NOUNS. 

Chcnibtin=  aogcls  of  a  ceitain  celestial  rank  (less  familiar). 
Cherubs    =  images  of  cherubs  {more  familiar), 
Formnlx  =  general  scientiBc  expressions  (less  familtjir], 
Fornmbj  ~  prescribed  form  of  words  (more  familiar), 
Genii         =  certain  imAjjinary  beinijs  (less  familiar). 
Geniuses  =  clever  folk  [more  familiar). 
Indices     —  algebraic  cx|X>nenLs  (Icm  familiar). 
lodcxcs    =  orderly  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  books  (mor« 
familiar). 

!  Pease        =  pease  in  a  mass  (less  familiar). 
Peas  =  ordioary  plural  (more  familiar). 

I  SerapTiim=  the  hit;hci>t  order  of  aiit^els  (Ic&s  familiar). 
I  Seraphs    =:  (sometimes)  sweet  singers  (more  familiar). 


AteL— A  double  Plural   Ckemhims  and  Seraphims  is  sometimes   Im- 
jj  employed.      The  fonn^i  Ckerubtn  ami  Seruphin  (sec  Prayei-Iiook 
of  Te  Deum)  are  the  Fcmioine  cf  ibi;  picccdin^. 


NATIVE  NOUNS. 

In  these  it  is  nattxral  that  the  difiercnce  of  meaning  will  not 
be  (o  marked. 


nurals. 

!  brethren 
brothers  ; 
dolJics    ; 
cJolhs 
dies 
dice 

pennies  = 
pence 


:  members  of  ibe  same  community  (less  familiar), 
male  children  of  the  same  pareat  (more  familiarj, 
raiment  (more  familiar). 
kinds  of  cloth  (less  familiar). 
stamping  instruments  (le&s  familiar), 
small  cubes  u(>ed  in  various  yumes  (more  &miUar). 
lakcn  individually  >  ,.    r     t 

Uka^mmasu    '  {  c^u^Hy  familmr. 

■Brrtkrm  may  be  considered  a  double  Plaral^  viz.   of  brtthif, 
%\Ai\  la  itself  a  Plural. 
Oiaq — ibe  oldo  riumJ  is  also  the  more  familiar,  as  being  more  easily 

Vrf  =  dfc«f  but  farther  shows  that  /  in  Old  Engli&h  was  sharp ;  cf. 

y  Hid  mtu. 

%jaii  fmce—xn  Early  and  MidUle  English,  without  any  distinction 
(,  feaitrjra,  pam  and  /<7u  weie  indiscriminately  used. 
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Three  sorts  of  Nouns  have  no  PluraL— These  are 

I.  Proper  Noons,  as  J^mts,  London;  unless  (i)  tli 
apply   to    several    persons   or    ihings,   as   *  the 
Henries,'  *the  Joneses,'  'the  two  Bostons'  (plaa 
or  (2)  are  used  in  a  descriptive  sense,  c^,  *We 
no  Miitons  or  Cronivyclls   living   now,'  *>,  mcti 
Milton  or  Cromwell. 


2.  Abstract  Nonns^  f^ff;  the  moral  qualities;  iin!f5S  ^ 
licular  manifestations  or  exhibitions  of  tbcm  1 
as  'Forgive  us  all  our  sins,  negligences,  and 
i.e.  our  sinful  acts,  our  acts  of  negligence  and  Jgnoru 
Sec,  however,  note  (supra). 

Note. — A  few  Abstract  Nouns  may  have  Plurals,  as 
^alifiis  :  virtuf,  virtues.     Jeremy  Taylor  has  darknesses^ 
I'aley  consdousnases. 

Tlie  qualities  of  a  thing  cannot  have  a  real  cxiv 
pendent  of  the  thing  itself;  and  the  Noun  quaUtiei  ; 
both  Abstract  and  Plural.     Perhaps  the  Ijest  statement  is, 
*  there  are  few  Abstract  Common  Nouns.* 

3.  Names  of  Materials,  <?.^.  <awA  (loth,  leather,  eile^ 

of  the  natural  elements,  as  oxy;;efi^  earbon,  etc. ; 
the  name  of  a  material  be  employed  to  denote  rf< 
kinds  of  the  material  spoken  of,  e^.  eoals^  dotks, 
cottons. 

Floral  with  Nonierals.— In  Nouns  enpressing  a  q«ai 

or  nunil)LT,  the  sign  of  the  plural  is  often,  in  on' 
dis|)cnsed  with  when  they  are  preceded  by  nvii 
found,''  'two  dozen,'  *  two  pair  of  shoes/  'two  haie  0(1 
'  I  weigh  nine  stone,*  '  four  score  years.'     The  German 
exhibits  a  similar  peculiarity. 


Noons  that  have  no  Sinffolar. 

Ashes^  anttalSj  nntipades,  arehives,  assets^  a^rixiftes^ 
hanns^   bellows,  Milliards,  tmvels,  breeches,  calends,  ere  Jet 
dominoes,  drau:^hts,  drmvers,  dregs,  embers,  entrails,  etn'ircns, 
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ifgyvts,  hustinfis^  idiSy  iniatinesy  Ucs^  //^A/s^  iungs^  mat  ins ^ 
m/4jfttt  mumps,   moiasscsy  navs,  noncs^   nuptials^  oats, 
cdsf^itifs^    prednctSy    premiseSy    pincers^  pltcrsy    spousa/s, 
rufftrs^  sii2g;^crs,  shamhUsy  thanks ^  tidings ^  Ufngs, 
,  twteiers^vtrUhra,  vcrtebrata^  vtspers^  victuals, 

sciences  ending  in  ics  (as  Optics)  are  plural  bolh 
rivation,  being  derived  from  the  Greek  neuter 

•a. 

03  Legits  instead  of  Z^^vV. 
.  ^",  and  wa^es  occur  in  old 
1. 

vns  are  occasionaUy  plural,  as   WeUs-s^ 
\k  Sy  Athen-^.  77u-U-s. 
»e  nomci!  of  ranges  of  mountains  arc  ofteft  plural,  because 
ne  considered  with   respect   to   their  many  peaks,   as 
Chtviots,  Downs, 


r 


Collective  Nouns  and  Nouns  of  Multitude. 

ffciiucnily  confused,  but  nevertheless  there  is  a 

:iy  distinguishable  difference.    When  the  Collective 

i^«iands  forth  most  prominently  the  thing  is  regarded  as  a 

^^^j-.Ii-.  snd  a  singular  Verb  is  required  ;  but  when  the  idea  of 

iadiriduaUties  is  paramount,  then  a  plural  Verb  is 

•  CTCTT  is  the  human  machinery  of  the  ship  (Collective), 
.  .:  aew  art  very  well  satisfied  (Nlullitude). 

I^'>riMe  nsftge. — Some  Nouns  are  used  as  Collective,  i.€. 
rufif,  carp,  but  form  regular  plurals  when  applied  indi- 
,  as  fishtSy  cannons,  carps.  Cp.  '  full  of  great  fishes ' 
\i.  n)»  wiOi  *liring  of  \hc  fish  which  ye  have  now 

'   'V     (VCT.  10). 

c„-,-,  -_-^_»*,.-  Jjomja^ — The  word  riches  (Fr,  richcsse\ 

1  otmi  (A.S,  cclmesse,  from  «Ac7/iocruioj), 

i'^,  but  are  generally  used  as  if  they 

Some  grauimariiiiis  call  these  three 

c 


I 
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nouns  'false  plurals.'    In  aims  a  word  has  been  reduced  U 
six  syll.iblcs  to  one. 

p€as  is  the  regular  plural  of  pea.  But  pea  is  a  new  singu 
that  was  coined  when  pesen,  pease,  had  dropped  its  pli 
inflection,  and  was  mistaken  for  a  plural  in  s. 

N^ews  is  plural  in  form,  but  is  used  as  if  it  were  of 
singular  number.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  why 
should  ever  be  treated  .is  if  it  were  of  ihe  singular  nural 
though  several  good  writers  use  such  expressions  as  a  mea 

Summons  ( old  Frcn  ch  semonce^  or  semonsc)  is  propi 
singular.  There  is  some  ingenuity  in  the  supposition  tha 
may  be  derived  from  the  Latin  summoneas^  the  first  word  of 
writ,  as  other  writs,  e.g.  capias^  scire  facias^  and  habeas  cof^ 
are  named  from  tlieJr  opening  or  most  imi)orlant  (Latin)  woi 

Gallows  is  singular.  Amends  and  wages  are  usually 
ceded  by  a  singular  Demonstrative,  and  by  much  or  Htttty 
may  be  followed  by  a  Verb  in  the  plural. 

Small-pox  is  plural  (singular /£w('),  but  is  used  as  a  singo 

Measles  also  at  one  lime  had  a  singular,  measie. 

Odds  is  used  both  ways,  but  usually  as  a  plural.     We  al 
say  much  (not  many)  pains y  but  pains  is  usually  followed  t 
plural  Verb;  *your  pains  are  registered'  {Shakespeare). 

Some  Nouns  have  two  meaninga  in  the  Singn 
and  only  one  in  the  Plural,  ^^.— 

Singular.  Plural. 

^^Z-'Is'^  ""'""^  ""'  ^'^  "^'^"'^^"^  \  Abuses,  wrong  usest 
Foot,  (i)  a  pari  of  ihe  body^  (2)  in-  \ 
Jantry.  / 

pHorse,  (i)  an  animal^  (2)  cavalry. 
'Light,  (1)  of  a  lampy  (2)  lamp  iiself. 
People,  (i)  nation^  (2) persons. 
Powder,  ( i )  small-grained  substance^  \ 
(i)  gunpinvder.  j 

Practice,  (i)  habii,  (2)  exercise  of  a\ 
profession.  j 

A\'ood,  (i)  ihe  maierial^  (2)  a  fores/. 


Feet,  paris  of  ihc  h 

Horses,  animals. 
Lights,  luminaries. 
Peoples,  nations. 
Powders,  mcdicinCi 
mixiures. 

Practices,  habitual 

Woods,  forests. 
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Toxins  have  two  meanings  in  the  Plural,  and 
the  Singular. 

PluraL 
Customs,  (i)  habits^  (2)  revenue  duties. 
Effects,  (1)  results,  (2)^00/5  and  chatteis. 
Cir.iins,  (i)  different  kinds  o/^rain^  {2)ma{t 

after  bein^  used  for  brctving. 
Manners,  (1)  methods^  (a)  behaviour. 
Pains,  (i)  sufferings^  (2)  trouble. 
Parts,  (i)  diviiions^  (2)  abilities. 
Premises,  {i) propositions^  (2)  buildings. 
Spectacles,  (1)  sights,  (2)  eye-glasses. 

Nouns    have   a   general    meaning    in    the 
ir,  and  a  special  meaning  in  the  Plural 

Plural, 
Beeves,  effws. 
Colours,  of  a  regiment. 
Coniitia,  meetings  in  the  Comitium. 
(Zom\>:i'^^t%mathemati£al instruments^ 
Contents,  of  a  book^  etc. 
Coppers,  pence. 
Forces,  of  an  army. 
Goods,  articles  of  properly. 
Irons,  fetters,  elc 
Liabilities,  bankrupt's  deficiencies. 
Salts,  smelling  salts. 
Sands,  seashore. 
Vapours,  ill-humour, 
\'\>r>crs,  evening  prayers. 


Amc^  tini, 

B|  circuii. 
mppiciiy. 
Wk  metal. 

ftr  v^fiasitt  of  evil, 

\t  metaL 

f^  a  reipomibilify, 

term  in  chemistry. 

ht  moteriaL 

,tUom, 

evening. 

"      ■         f 

:ntlen. 


w 

1 


ry  works. 


of  ihc  alphal»ct  gencraJly  form  their  plural  by  — 's, 
-      -Tir  b's,'  'Mind  your  p's  and  q's/     VVc  find, 

leds  used  for  the  pluml  of  j  ahd  x. 
wiills  oes  and  aes  i\ii  the  plural  of  the  letters. 


'z^ 


Plural  of  Compounds. —The  plural  of  Compound  N^ 

is  generally  formed  by  .Toding  s  to  the  significant  part 
compound  rather  than  to  the  descriptive  part,  e^.  so 
lUuUnants^    commanders-in-chief^    states-general ^    maid* 
maids  of  honour^  eouris-martiaL 

Compounds  of  which  the  parts  are  closely  united  tog 
take  s  at  the  end  instead  of  aifler  the  significant  part,  as  / 
fulsy  castaways^  drawbaeks^  spendthrifts.  Some  compouni 
which  the  junction  is  less  complete  also  follow  this  rule 
puet-laureates^  surgeon-major s^  major-generals^  govemor-gmt 
iaJy  friends. 

Certain  other  compounds,  following  the  French  idiom, 
the  sign  of  the  plural  \vith  both  parts  of  the  compooi 
word,  as  Knights-Templars^  Lords-Justices, 

Note. — Nouns  that  have  no  singular  are  really  nanru 
compounded  things,  of  which  the  several  parts  remain  disi 
as  trousers  (two  parts),  dominoes  (many  parts).  They  are  tnii 
between  Collective  Nouns  and  Nouns  of  Multitude 
notion  of  parts  stands  out  more  distinctive  than  in  ColU 
Nouns,  and  less  clearly  than  in  Nouns  of  Multitude.  Tb 
plainly  shown  in  a  few  instances,  which  are  treated  soiuet 
as  singular  and  sometimes  as  [ilural.  A  means  to  an 
Ways  and  means.  **  A  fearful  odds"  (Henry  IV.).  The 
are  too  great. 

What  Parts  of  Speech  have  Number  7 
Tn    English   only   Nouns,   Pronouns,    Demonstra 

Adjectives,  and  Verbs  have  Number.     In  many  lan^ 
Adjectives  also  possess  iu 

CASS. 

Case  may  be  viewed  in  tWO  ways — 

I.  As  an  Inflection. 
II.  With  regard  to  its  ftinctions. 
Only  the  former  of  these  ways,  strictly  regarded, 
Accidence,  and  the  latter  to  Synta.x. 

Oase  shows  the  relationship  (sometimes  denoted 
flection)  which  Nouns  or  Pronouns  bear  to  other  w< 
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the  Ablative  to  our  Nominative  Absolute,  and  to  an  I 
mental  Case,  etc.,  the  Dative  to  our  Dative,  the  Accusative  l« 
our  Objective. 

(Illustrations  from  Anelo-Saxon  will  be  given  below.) 
Thus  when  we  tell  the  various  ^ faUings-away^  or  Case* 
(from  Latin  cado^  I  fall)  of  the  Noun,  we  are  said  to  decliltf 
it,  and  the  various  methods  of  forming  the  Cases  were  called 
Declensions,  from  Latin  dcciinoj  I  bend  away  ;  cf.  Greek 
kXivo.  This  conception  is  strictly  logical,  for,  accurate!) 
speaking,  no  Case  is  a  pure  Noun.  Only  the  Namingfor^ 
and  perhaps  the  Vocative  (which  latter,  but  for  the  assimilatioit 
of  the  Naming-form  w  ith  the  Subject  of  die  Verb,  would  ha*^ 
been  placed  next  to  the  former)  have  a  clear  right  to  be 
called. 

Let  ns  examine  the  Cases  in  brief  detail 

The   Genitive   Case  fails -away   from   the   Noun 
becomes  an  Adjective.   {See  'Possessive  Case/  irtfrs. 
Note    in    French     Fredcrkk*s    hat     becomes 
chaptau  de   Frederic^*   the   silk  Iiat  becomes, 
chaptau  de  soiel 
The  Possessive  Case  *  Frederick's'    is   thus  transta 
similarly  to  the  Adjective  ^  silk.* 

The    Ablative     Case    (Instrumental,    Locative,    etiV-l 
evidently  modifies  the  Verb,  and  is  thus  an  Adv) 
Note  lidmat  from  Rome  \  Carthagtni^  At  Carthage ; 
by-way-of. 

The  Dative  Case  clearly  denotes  the  direction  of 

action,  and  thus  is  an  Adverb. 

The  Accusative  Case  is  also  really  an  Adverb— ^^ 
ffiade  a  box^  John  was  made  king.     Here  the  operatic 
of  *  making'  is  distinctly  nio<Jilied  by  the  Accusati^ 
(or  Objective)  Case.     To  make  a  box  is  altogether^ 
different  process  from  making  a  king.      In  truth 
word  king  (in  the  second   example)   is  the  Faciit 
Object^  and  is  recognised  as  Adverbial 

Note  also   the  facility  with   which,    in   many   way^ 
the  Accusative  may  be  used  Adverbially. 


\ 


,  or  ovK  ^-^^-^  '°'"''^- 
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'■■  „ive  Case  an<i  '»^  j^^  vassive  Voice 
-^  ;"t:rpedcct  Tenses  of  the 

'''  ^     \  of  many  *'0^^  f  nf  a  f»^^^  ^  ^ 
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When  the  origin  of  the  inflection  of  the  Possessix-e  Cas6 
forgotten,  nn  idea  obtained   that   it   was  an   ellipsis  of 
Possessive  Pronoun  /us ;  hence  it  became  a  custom  of 
especially  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  to  w 
thus— 

'  Samfoy  his  shield  is  hangd  with  bloudy  bcw.' 

*  For  Jesus  C/inst  Hit  sake,' 

Instances  of  this  use  of  his  may  even  be  culled  as  early 

the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

This  idea  is  wrong.  It  would  not  account  for  the  Ferain 
or  the  plural  forms  htrs^  oursy  etc.  Indeed,  the  fact  thai  -* 
appended  alike  to  I'cminine  Nouns  and  to  plurals  at 
explodes  the  theory  ;  for  '  the  women's  cries'  cannot  ]K>ssibly 
a  contraction  of  *  the  wme/t  his  cria.' 

Addison  did  not  appreciate  the  force  of  this  argttment,  for 
says,  *  The  same  letter  s  docs  the  oflicc  of  a  whole  wurd, 
represents  his  or  her.* 

Why  is  the  apostrophe  restricted  to  the  Possess 

Case?  There  h:is  been  a  similar  elision  of  the  vowel  in  ra 
plurals  also,  e.^.  Smiths  is  a  contraction  of  Smithas,  dayi 
dtr^asy  etc.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  use  the  apostrophi 
writing  plurals? 

This  at  one  time  was  actually  the  practice  of  many  Eng 
writers.  They  wrote,  e.g.  '  Purccll's  opera's'  for  *  Pura 
operas.'  The  practice  has  now  been  abandoned  except  in 
cases,  viz.  in  forming  the  plurals  of  certain  words  or  partic 
and  of  letters  used  as  Nouns.  Thus  we  write,  'There 
too  many  if's  in  the  statement/  and  again,  *  Dot  your  />  i 
cross  your  f$* 

The  meaning  of  the  Possessive  Case  is  sometimes  expres 
by  means  of  the  Preposition  (/  with  the  Objective  Case  a 
il.  Thus,  for  •  my  father's  house,'  we  may  say,  •  the  hous 
my  father.'  But  the  i'osscssive  Case  cannot  be  KubHittuted 
the  Noun  and  Prei>ositIon  0/^  unless  jwssession  is  implied 
it     This  use  of  tf/is  not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

It  wilt  be  noticed  that  the  English  Possessix'C  Cwc 
expresses  one  or  two  of  the  relations  that  may  t^e  ten 
Ocnitival     See  atrengthes  -/ua/ity^  quality  of  strength  (14 
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j^e  the  king's  mmn  and  the  king's  I  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

rw^<  Helvetiorum  /«>r/Vi  popuU  |  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

le  Nuua  in  the   Possessive  Cai^e  is  in  the  Attributive 
ID  to  the  Koun  which  stands  for  that  which  is  possessed. 

R«lics  of  the  Old  Possessive  Inflections. 

Vu-^  arc  ruturally  to  be  looked  for  chiefly  in  Proper  Nouns 

1  represent  enduring  ideas  or  things,  and  accordingly  wc 

11  in  the  names  of  many  old  towns^  and  of  the  days  of 


I  rf,  m  An 


'   lociions  in  addition  to  es  or  is,  were  e,  an^ 

lay  jiuL  Sun'sday  is  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon, 

iay  not  Mon'sday  is  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon, 

I-iiday  not  Fri'sday   is   derived  from   Anglo-Saxon, 

':iy,    Wednesday,    Thursday    contain    traces    of   the 
-      .    ;ve  in  €S. 

Saturday  from  Sxtcr-dteg,  contains  no  traces,  because  the 
KoRL  and  Gen.  of  Sacter  were  the  same,  as  with  brother  N, 

"^ ' '  MIS  vilh  \Vcdn«bury,  Wan jborough,  etc. 

day,   Magdalen  College,  daisy  and  «/^A/(in)- 
I .  ■ciayne  day  (1516),  and  the  Common  Nouns 

fc:  ■*.',  sportsman.     Not  I^dyjday,  etc. 

nd  Prepositions  (derived  from  the  Genitive  of 

nisli  unau'are%y  twies  (twice),  toward/,  back- 

cic     Nt.te  the  Adjectives  unawan^  ttvo^  etc. 

ic  of  fjrr  Pronniir*;  show  in  their  Tosscssive  forms,  the 

n»  htr^  thdr,  your. 

oakciv,  golJ^A,  etc.,  arc  also  from 

iiis  more  to  Syntax  than  Accid- 
ilil  later  on. 


old  Gcatiive  foniL 
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TH£  OBJECTIVE  AND  DATIVE  OASES, 

The  Objective  Case  incUides — 

I  The  Direct  Object. 

After  a  Transitive  Verb  the  word  denoting 
immediate  object  of  the  action  is  callwl 
Direct  Object,  and  it  is  said  to  be  in 
Objective  case,  as,  1  sawybA«. 

It.  T^e  Indirect  Object^  or,  more  strictly  speaVing,  the  Dati 
Case. 

The  Indirect  Object  denotes  another  object  (ntn 
or  less  rcmoUly  affected  by  an  action),  which 
said  to  be  in  the  Dative  Case,  e^.  Rob  m 

Exchequer. 

in.  The  Adverbial  Object 

The  Adverbial  Object  is  so  called  because  U 
charges  the  Junction  of  an  Adverb  in  limili 
the  I*redicatc  as  regards  //w*,  space^  measu 
etc.,  e.g.— 

(a)  Time  when :  He  died  last  wee^  (Ablaliv^ 

(d)  27fNe  hint*  long:  He  lived  forty  years  (i 

cusaiive). 

(c)  S/>tice:  He  rode  ten  rtiHes  (Accusative). 

(d)  Measure  :    It    measures   ten   yards    acn 

(Accusative).     (See  Syntax,) 

How  miny  Cases  have  we  in  English? 

The  oldest  English  had  six  Cases — Nominative,  Gcnit 
Dotive,  Accusative,  Vocative,  and  Instrumental. 

Defining  Case  as  an  inflection,  and  remembering  that 
Nominative  is  also  the  Naming-fomi,  there  is  ir   i      '   t|  oi 
one  ttddifto/iaJ  Case  for  Nouns,  vii.  the  I'ossi  ■'•■  %y 

for   Pronouns,   viz.   the    Vosscssive  and   Objccuve.       I'M 
Cases  of  course  can  be  recognised  al  sigliU 
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Ddimng  Case,  as  ihe  way  in  which  it  is  used  to  express 
litionsi  we  (giuJcd  by  Anglo-Saxon)  recognise  three  in 
Uiiiett  io  iht  Ncminative^  s\z.  tlie  Possessive,  the  Daiivc,  aad 
Objective. 


Nominative. 

Objective. 

Possessive. 

Dative. 


/  wrote  a  book 

He  struck  me 

He  wrote  my  life 

He  gave  \\.  mt  \ 

He  bought  me  a  book   j 

fb  not  unreAsonable  to  al!ow  the  Vocative  and  perhaps 
Cases. 

^yf  Vocative  (Nominative  of  Address),     Note  Ah  mel 
died  yesterday  1  Ablatives  of  '  lime  when  '  and  *  place 
went  home        J      whither'  (Adverbial  Objectives). 

Th**  Miffix  ward  much  resembles  a  case-cndin;i  denoting 
etc,  as  homeward.  Compare  Greek  $i^  Qw^  U. 
-.'DCirard. 


What  Parts  of  Speech  have  Case  ? 

'    only  Noubs  and  Pronouns  have  Case. 
.3  Adjectives  also  possess  it 


In 


De&iitions  of  the  Cacea  (according  to  their  functions). 

TXit  Kominative  Case  is  the  Naming-form  of  the  Noun, 
•-'3  I-.  --ilvo  the  Subject  of  the  Verb.     It  can  easily  be  dis- 
y  a*.king  the  question  who  or  what  before  a  Verb. 
!:m  the  Almighty  Power  burled  headlong.' 
ft.  *  Who  hurled?' — Ansxver.  ^ 'Witt  Aim it^hiy  Power.* 
—r  or  Atmighty-Poufer  is  in  the  Nominative  Case. 

n    p^__^_„:..g  tifnotcs  the  o\mcr  or  possessor.     It  can  in 
y  diircovercd  at  sight  by  its  inflection  'j.     U 
question  whose  before  the  Noun. 
(*'f  iKinnet ; '  'This  is  my  hat.' 

■nnct?  whose  hal? — Anrivers,  Jane's; 
_  thercfurij  I'osscssives. 


!§■ 
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The  Dative  expresses  the  recipient.     It  always 
questions  to  whom  or  for  whom,  after  the  Verb. 

e,^.  *  He  gave  it  me;*  'He  bought  Charia  a  book.' 

Questions.  Gave  to  whom?  Uought  for  whom? — A/i 
Me  ;  CharUs.     These  are  therefore  Datives. 

This  case  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  ObjccUvCj 
frequently  called  the  Indirect  Object, 


The  Objective  Case  is  used  when  a  ilung  is  acted 
when  a  I'reposiiion   influences  a   Noun.     It   can 
discovered  by  the  question  whom  or  what  after  t 
Preposition. 

f^.  ^Him  the  Almighty  Power  hurled  headlong.' 
•The  castU  on  the  rock  he  built.* 


Questions, 
castle. 


Hurled  whom  ?  Built  what  1—A 


e^,  *  He  lives  with  me* 
*  He  lives  by  bread* 

Questions.  With   whom  ? 
bread 
///w,  castle,  me,  Itreadsnt  therefore  Objectives. 
This  Case  in  Nouns  is  in  the  same  form  as  the  N 


By    what  *t—Answ^A 


JWvninaiive  is  derived  from  L.  JVominativits,  ippert) 

to  naming  (Nomen). 
Possessive  conies  from  L.  Possession  a  possessing  {Poi 
Dative  arises  from  L.  Datus^  a  giving  {.^^\ 
OhjWtive  is  a  derivative  from  L.  Objedus^  a  casting  i 

way  (of  the  Verb  or  Prep.)  {Ohjicio). 


Nominative  of  Address. 

In  Ijitin  there  is  a  Vocative  (Latin  vocaiivttSt 
calling,  from  voeo^  I  call)  Case,  which  in  En:  !   ^ 
by  the  Nominative  of  Address.     The  ordin.i 
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m:afizr  Nominative  employ  the  satne  form.     With  Nouns 
iitrjeciion  *  O  *  is  sometimes  prefixed,  as — 

ftars  fought  in  their  courses  against  Sisera  (Nominative, 
Subject  xo/tmght). 
stars  /  fight  against  Sisera  (Nominative  of  Address). 
^ta^itars/  fight,  etc.  (Nominative  of  Address). 

intrnduction  of  '  Ye,'  in  the  second  exam]>le,  shows  {a) 
jPeTjonification   always  takes  place  when  the  name  of  a 
is  used  as  tlie  Nominative  of  Address,  (d)  that  it  is  wrong 
\Tson  *  to  be  denied  to  Nouns. 

may  be  in  the  second  or  third  persons,  but  not  in  the 
The  idea  of  grammatical  Person  is  not,  however,  inherent 

Noun  form.     Person  in  Nouns  appertains  to  Syntai, 
jnouns  to  Accidence.) 
Nouns  and  Pronouns  in  the  Vocative  Case  must  be  in  the 

{tcrson. 

Nominative  Absolute  (Suifjed  Absoiuu), 

Id  ill  developed  languages  there  is  an  Absolute  Case,  which 
ttttscd  independently  of  any  finite  Verb  to  denote  subordinate 
1^  of  accompanymg  circumstances,  cause,  condition,  and 

Inn*. 

.  The  Absolute  Case  is  really  Adverbial,  and  is  denoted 

"  '*  '  '  nt;Ush  by  the  Dative,  in  I-alin  by  the  Ablative,  and  in 

the  Genitive  (which  fulfilled  many  offices  of  the  Latin 

(i)  In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel 
goes, 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  pieaiurt 
at  tJie  helm, 

(3)  The  buikts  hailing  around  us,  we 
met  the  foe, 

(3J  The (iod  '         'itc,  we  were  deceived  (Cause). 

(4)  The  t<j-  been  accomplished,  he  was  dis- 
" '  V 

1,  we  pursued  our  way  (Time). 


I 


(Accompanying 
circumstances). 
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Adverbial  Sentences  a;  Time  can  always  be  transformed 
Adverbial  Phrases  by  means  of  the  Nominative  Abscliiie. 
W/tiist  the  sitn  was  risingy  we  pursued  our  way  ( 

verbial  Sentence  of  coincident  or  present  time). 
The  sun  r/>/ff^,  wc  pursued  our  way  (Absolute  < 

struclion). 
After  the  sun  had  risen^  we  pursued  our  way  {A 

Sent  of  posterior  or  past  lime). 
The  sun  having  riun^  we  pursued  our  way  (Absol 

construction). 

{Before  the  sun  rose^  we  pursued  our  way  (Adv. Sen) 
anterior  or  future  time. 
The  sun  bet'ng  about  to  rtse^  we  pursued  OUT 
(Absolute  construction). 
Adverbial  Sentences  of  Time  can  be  thus  transformed  « 
out  the  repetition  of  the  Connective  Adverb,  because  we  h 
Participles  corresponding  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  tim 
When  the  Verb  is  the  Substantive  one  (to  be)  it  can 
omitted  as  in  our  first  instance,  viz.  Youth  (^r/w  ■'*  (^n 
prow,  and  Pleasure  (being)  at  the  helm.  A  knowi' 
construction  will  prevent  the  erroneous  parsing  oi  ^.... 
Objective  Case,  governed  by  with  understood. 

Mr.  Oobbett  on  the  Word  Case. 

Mr.  Cobbcit,  a  writer  distinguished  rather  by  vi^oro 
monscnse   tlian   by  scholastic   training,  thus   endca 
explain  the  idea  of  Case  {English  Gratumar,  p.  35).     So 
it  goes,  the  explanation  is  remarkably  clear  and  inielligiblc ; 

'The  word   Case^Jis  ajiplied  to  the  concerns  of  life,  ' 
variety  of  meanings,  or  different  shades  of  meaning  ;  bu 
general  meaning  is  stati  of  things  ox  state  of  something, 
we  say,  "  In  that  case^  I  agree  with  you,"  meaning  *'  that 
tb'i  state  of  things"  or  *'  that  t>cing  the  state  of  the  mati 
Lawyers  are  said  to  ma^e  out  t/t/ir  mse^  showing  ike  state 
mt^tter  which  they  have  undertaken  to  prove.     So,  when 
say  a  horse  is  •'  in  good  tase"  we  mean  that  he  is  "  in  a 
state."     Nouns  may  be  in  different  states  or  situati/?ffs  a 
other  Nouns  or  other  words.     For  instance,  a  N 
Uie  name  of  a  person  who  strikes  a  liorse,  or  of  a  , 


^ 
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a  horse,  or  of  a  person  whom  a  horse  iii^l'S,     And  these 
K  siiuations  or  states  are  therefore  called  Cases.  .... 
the  Latin  language  each  Noun  has  difftrent  tndhtj^s^  in  order 
r  the  different  Cases  in  which  it  may  be.     In  our 
there  is  but  one  of  the  Cases  of  Nouns  (tlie  Posses- 
^woK-h  is  expressed  or  denoted  by  a  change  in  tlie  ending 
Noun.' — English  Grammar^  p.  35, 


Dr.  Angus  on  Number.  Gender,  and  Case. 

*Ffnni  ihe  first  use  of  language' (s,iys  Dr.  Angus),  *men  must 

■  red  in  the  objects  around  them  (i)  tJicir  number, 

T  of  most  aniflials,  and  (3)  the  relation  which  certain 

;ed  to  other  objects  or  acts.     When  the  form  of 

ues  whether  the  thing  is  one,  two,  or  more,  the 

raud  to  be  in  Number — Singular,   Dual,  or   Plural. 

TniT.  i\-,t  inrlicatc  primarily  the  sex  of  a  thing,  or  that  have 

MCteristic  ending  as  words  indicating  sex,  arc  said 

Crcuder — Masculine,  Feminine,  and  Neuter.     And, 

en  the  form  of  a  word  expresses  the  relation  in  which 

«i  ";*;«.'  t  stands  to  some  other  object  or  act,  the  form  is  called 

»OftM.    Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  Number,  Gender,  and 

^<  "■  ii  to  words,  grammatical  forms  exjiressive 

01  ,   the  sex,  and   the   condition   in  relation  to 

c  named  in  the  sentence  of  tlie  things  to  which 

I  jlhcr  Nouns,  Pronouns,  Adjectives,  or  Verbs,  are 

1  he?e  definitions,  however,  he  implies,  are  rather 

:\W    than    logically    correct      Because    it    by    no 

rns   that    distinctions  of  Number,  Gender,   or 

amply  a  change  on  the  form  of  a  word.     For 

come  Nouns  are  alike  in  Singular  and  Plural,  e.^. 

dur  ;  sometimes,  again,  the  same  word  that  stands  for  a 

rtjmds  without  alteration  for  a  female,  tg.  a  ptrson^  a 

-  "  '  ■  .Tff/,  a  cuitomer.     Lastly,  what  we  call  the  Nomina- 

us3li\e  Cases  of  Nouns  arc  often  alike,  as  In  all 

-nd  many  in  1-alin  and  Greek.' — JIandbook  of 

■'•,  ^"69,  170. 
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GENERAL  TABLE  OF  NOUN  ENDINGS 
ANGLO-SAXON. 

Nouns  are  of  two  kinds,  Strong  and  \Vcak.     Wi 
arc  those  which  form  their  plurals  and  most  of  the 
Cases  in  ZL     All  the  others  arc  Strong. 

Strong  Declension. 

MASCUXJNB.  FCMIN'ISft. 


Rlin,  a  stone. 
Slan-cs,  of  a  stont. 
Stin-e,  to  a  stofU. 
%\hM,  a  Jtone. 


Stin-u,  sttmes. 
S  tin -ft.  of  ttones. 
Stan -u  in,  to  ston£j. 
Stin-u,  stones^ 


(d)*Cate'aas5.         (A)  •Used 
Sittgular. 
Car-u,  cart, 
Car-e,  of  cart, 
Car-e,  to  cart, 
Car-e,  flWTfi. 

riuroL 

Car>a,  carrs,  Dotd-ft, 

Car-cna,  of  cares^  Doed 

Car-um,  te  tarts.  Died 

Car-a,  caret.  Dnd 


NEUTER. 


Dacd,  <z  dba/. 

Dwd-c,  if  a  4 
Dxd-e,  tpi»4 


1 


Ifousc'  Class* 


(a)  '  Ship '  Class.  [l] 
Siagttfitr. 

Scip,  a  ihip,  1 1  us,  a  Atmse. 

Scip-cs,  tya  ship,  Hus-cs,  of  a  At 

Sctp-e,  to  a  ship,  Hus-e,  to  a  houa, 

Scip,  a  i<4i/.  Hub,  a  Acmw, 

Scip-n,  i^i/j.  Hiia,  he%ises> 

Scip-a,  of  ships.  llt^-a,  of  hcusu, 

Scip-um,  to  ihipt,  Hia-nva^  to  At>« 

Scip-u,  sh^.  Uua,  houMs* 


Weak  Declension. 


MASCULINE. 


Steorr-a,  a  star, 
Stcorr-an,  of  a  star. 
StcorT*a»,  to  a  tfur. 
Stcorr-oot  a  star. 


PKMININR. 

Siti^t'ar, 

Tiing-c,  a  tpHjrtif. 
Tung-an,  of  a  to»ijpie, 
Tung-ftn,  to  a  toHgttt. 
Tung -An,  a  tongue 
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MAMrVUXB. 


SieorT'ftA,  Jtarj. 


FEMININE. 

Tung- an,  fon^tfrs. 
Tung-cnfl,  cf  ton^its. 
Tiing  uoip  /(>  ton^Ha. 
Tung-an,  fonguej. 


KEUTES. 


Eog-an,  f)ft. 
£ag-uiu^  t6  tycs. 


Mutation-Plural  Irregulars. 


Singular. 
Fit,  sfoft.  Boc.  a  ivot. 

*-    •  r^  9f  afoot.  B^C,  tf/fl  ^vi. 

-  afoot,  B^  /0  d  ^^. 

.  j/n^.  B6c,  a  book. 

FJuraL 

^(St-a,  ojfett.  lt<Sc  J,  of  k^ohi. 

fit-ntn,  tofettu  Bilcum,  /tf  ^i'//. 

Tc\,ftrt,  B^,  Aw-fi. 

the  above  may  be  compared  the  Declension  of  various 
io  modern  English.     By  classifying  them  according  to 
•ion  of  the  Plural  we  arc  enabled  to  make  four 
1  of  English  Nouns. 


Bnrg,  a  town. 
fiyg.  *'/''  town, 
Ilyrg,  to  a  /'li-n. 
Burs,  tf  A'K7i. 


Byrg,  tinvns. 
Burg-a,  of  ttmmt. 
Burg-uni,  /^  towns. 
Byrg,  tawni. 


Declension  L 

w 

(*) 

SinpUar, 

/'/««/. 

Sirt^u/iir. 

riural 

Ass 

Asses 

Thief 

Thieves 

Ass's 

A-ises' 

Thiers 

Thieves' 

Ass 

Asses 

Thief 

Thieves 

SiM^uUr. 

Phtrnl. 

A>w, 

Cirl 

Girls 

y^w. 

Girl's 

Girls* 

Ohf. 

Girl 

Girls 

Declension  H 

Sinptiar. 

/'//.rj;. 

Sin^tfar, 

FluraL 

Ox 

Oxen 

Shoe 

Shoes 

Ox's 

Oxen's 

Shock's 

Shoes' 

Ox 

Oxen 

Slioe 

Shoes 

o 
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Declension  in. 


Nam. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


Norn. 
Obj, 


SinguIaK 
Man 
Man's 
Man 


P:uraK 
Men 
Men's 
Men 


SiMgufar, 
Goose 
Goose's 
Goose 


Declension  IV. 


Singular,  J*/ura/.  Sin^vJiO', 

Sheep  Sheep  Deer 

Sheep's  Sheep's  Deer's 

Sheep  Sheep  Deer 


The  Dative  is  in  all  instances  the  same  form 
Objective. 


II. 


PRONOUNS. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PRONOUN. 

ff  7w/  is  the  use  of  Proneunst    lUustrait  your  am 
In  %vhat  persons  and  numbers  is  thtre  no  disii 

Gender  } 
Wkot  differcnet  is  there  between  the  infleetton  ef 

and  the  inflection  of  the  Pronoun  in  regard  to  C* 
AfTanf;e  the  Pronouns  in  their  sn*erat  classes, 

7V hat  you  hnoiv  oft/u  Possessir\:  Pronouns. 
lVrit£  three  sentences^  each  cont,iining  an  txampk 

and  compound  reflectix^e  Pronouns, 
Decline  the  Anj^t^Saxon  Ic,  thu,  and  he,  hoo.  hil 
rules  for  the  use  ^thou,  ye»  you  ;  and  s 
ian  differs  from  the  older  us,)}^e. 
xm  the  relative  Pronouns.     Point  out  an_^ 

the  eonstruetions  which  they  require  in  a  sen< 
Explain  the  term  Rehtit^.      \Vh<ii  A  /,*v    /?, 

being  a  Personal  Pronoun  t 
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lo.  ff'A»//j  the  word  called  to  which  a  Relative  refers^     To 
t'kat  Part  of  Speech  is  a  Kelative  setiteme^  tiiken  as  a 
ffi<>iV,  equivalent  t 
V  1 1.  iVkti  is  the  old  form  of  which,   and  to    what   is  it 

J     ;  I.  Why  is  it  wrong  to  call  what  a  Compound  Jie/atix^e  t 

K  15.  lUuUrateyour  anTti>er  to  the  last  question  by  the  foUo^ving 

I         Mtknce : — *  /  do  not  hear  what  you  say.' 

B  H  Wkat  ellipsis  exists  after  as  in  a  sentence  like  tlte  folhioinf^: 

W         —'  Only  st/ch  soldiers  as  stood  their  ground  were  rewarded 

f  ttfit^  medals  of  victory,' 

f    • '  /lew  ivimld  you  parse  as  in  the  above  sentence  f 

Ikaint  the  Anglo-Saxon  who  in  all  cases  and  genders. 
4;    W/Jtf/  is  the  effect  of  Joining  ever  to  who,  which,  what  ? 
iS.  Cix^  instances  of  the  Relative  Pronouns  used  as  Interrogat- 

ms. 
19.  Onstrud  a  sentence  containing  a  Relative  which  defines  or 
rtstrtiis  its  antecedent,  and  also  a  sentence  containing  a 
Relative  widch  does  not  define  or  restrict  its  anteadent. 


What  Pronouns  are. 

hoQoons  are  (shon^  words  used  to  represent  Noons, 
uvalcnts,  witnont  naming  them. 

e  of  this  Definition  appears,  when  wc  consider  that 

le,  vit  *A  Pronoun  stands  in  the  place  of  a 

*.  embrace  the  case  of  the  Interrogatives,  whilst 

Ics  them.     The  Hindu  \\i\Q  saniarnaman 

_)  is  mure  suitable  than  *  Pronoun.* 

(See  '  Presentive  and  Symbolic  words'  later  on.) 


PhMoniLB  and  Nouns:  Pronouns  and  Adjectives. 

^onowis  differ  from  Nouns  in  not  being  namks  of  things. 
^Vn  Pronouns  are  used  to  define  or  limit  Nouns,  they 
' )  be  Pronouns  and  become  Adjectives.  In  'I  wrote 
.  -ok,'  this  does  not  represent  the  Noun  'book,'»nd  is 
»w  a  Pronoun,  but  a  Demonstrative  Adjective.  Only  when 
mdcpcndently,  a*  *  7'his  is  mine,'  is  the  word  //;/, 
injuatirc  Pkonovn. 
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In  the  same  way  may  be  distinguished — 

Have  you  any  books?  I  could  not  find  any^ 

What  knaves  you  are  I  What  arc  you  ? 

Each  man  has  bis  hobby.  Half-a-crown  for  taek. 

The  Advantages  of  the  nse  of  Pronouns. 

1.  To  prevent  tedious  ncss  and  prolixity, 
/John  escorted  his  moiher  and  her  friend  to  their  b 

.  )  John   escorted  John's    moiher   and  John's    moth 
^  '  \      friend  to  John's  mother's  and  John's  mother's  frie; 
(      house. 
Their  shortness  materially  increases  this  advantage. 

2.  To  prevent  obscurity, 

*To  play  an  enemy*s  part  under  the  guise  of  a  {He 
to  betray  witli  a  luss,  this,  I  say,  was  a  fiend 
inspiration/ 

3.  To  preserve  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  words, 

*  //  is  a  good  thing  to  call  upon  God.' 

4.  To  combine  with  the  Noun  additional  ideas  0 

{a)  Of  Grammailcal  I'erson,  as  *  /,  John  saw  a  visioi 
{&)  Of  Possession,  *  I  ate  his  orange,  but  he  presei^ 

mine '  ( »  my  oranjie). 
(r)  Of  Relation^  *  He  who  robs  me  of  my  good  nai 

JVote. — *  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  traslb' 

(rf)  Of  Demonstration,     ( '  ^„t°ful''""  ^"'"^  """  ' 
or  closcT  Definition,  |.  ^^^J^^^^^^,  j  ^,„,. 

(e)  Of  Indefiniteness,  *Some  they  slew,  but  o/hfrs  tl 

stoned.* 
(/)  Of  Distribution,  ^  Each  man  hears  his  load.' 
(^)  Of  Quantity  and  Number,  '  Much  was  said,  but  o: 
(hr(e  were  present' 
The  Reflective  and  Emphatic  Pronouns  't"  \'iv\^i\*'^ 
(u),  and  the  Reciprocal  Pronouns  of  (^j 

5.  To  ask  Questions. 

'  Who  are  you  ? '  '  Which  is  it  ? '  *  Wkat  do  you  wan! 
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lus  ihc  Pronoun  has  a  more  extended  signification 
,  .  .  ..oun,  in  some  respects  it  is  inferior.  Some  Pronouns 
cannot  have  a  Vocative  Case,  and  the  Possessives  of  the 
txtnal  Pronouns  are  not  real  Possessives  but  Adjectives, 

Classification  of  Pronouns. 

Itanonns  (in  genera])  arranged  according^  to  the  addi- 

ideas  they  attach  to  the  Noun  which  they  represent, 

If  be  clas&ed  as  follows  : — 

SlldPLE. 

fPersonal,  as  I. 
X,  -Teisonal  and  Reflective,  as  Hiyself. 

(Personal  and  Emphatic,  as  He  kimsc/f. 
2  Pris<;cssivc,  as  tfitw,  ours^  my  ottm,  our  07vn, 

live,  as  tvho^  whuii^  ihat^  what,  aSyWhocvtr^wkkhsotver, 
^  *vii;on5tralivc,  as  f/tis,  those ^  yonda^^  he, 

5.  Indefinite,  as  any^  naught, 

6.  Disiribuiive,  as  e^uh^  every, 
7«  QiuntitivG  and  Numeral,  as  mudt^  two^  one  and  another 


8.  Int.: 
The  1; 


1). 

,  as  whoy  whaf^  which* 
es  and  Relatives  have  a  common  origin, 
on,  follow  the  ordinary  practice,  and  classify 
although  present  usage  does  not  altogether 
iiod. 


Another  Classification. 

Another  classiBcation  of  Pronouns  is  that  of  Substantive 
ftwunms  and  Adjective  Pronouns. 

1-  Substantive  Pronouns  are  used  in  the  place  of 

Nouns. 

II-  Adjective  Pronouns — a  somewhat  contradictory  title 
— arc  so  called  because  ihcy  are  Pronouns  in  origin, 
and  all  of  them  aipable  of  being  used  without  a 
Knijn,  and  also  because  most  of  them  are  used  as 
Adjectives,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  used  to  qualify, 
limit,  or  point  out  Substantives. 
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Another  Table  of  the  Pronouns. 


SimSl  ANTIVE. 

thou,    we, 
y&Ut  oryc 

II.  Reflective  ^«f.,(j"^j^->^ 


I.  Personal 


w 

-n^: 


III.  Possessive,  . 

IV.  Demonstrative  j  ^%^^' 

V.  Relative— MaA 
VI,  Interrogative  J  7/^/ft7, 
and  Relative  \  w/taf, 

VII.  Indefinite  ("'"•    .7^/'- 
(   nau^n/y  else. 

VIII.  Distributive, 


iUiJECtXVEi, 


seff(\K\  himself^  etc.). 

mine  and  my^  Ihine  an 
hcTy  and  h^rs,  itSy 
ours,  y^ur  and  J 
Oieir  and  tluirs. 
i/iis,  these ;  that,  those. 
Also  the  words  such^ 
self^  the  (before  Cora 
lives),  yon^  yonder. 


whiek^  whaty  whether, 

any^  other^  some, 

each^  evtry^  either,  neither. 


I.-PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

The  Personal  Pronouns  not  only  represent  Nouns  or 
equivalents,  but   show  the   relation  which  the   t 
denoted  bears  to  the  utterer  of  the  assertion. 
This  relationship  may  be  of  three  kinds — 
I    Where  the  Pronoun  represents  the 

person  (or  thing:)  speak 
II..  „  „  H  spoken 

III.  t,  „  o  spoken 

spoken  i 
Note  that— 
{a)  The  Personal  Pronouns  do  not  necessarily  repr 

persons. 

(b)  The  Pronouns  of  the  First  and  Second  Person  d< 

mark  distinctions  of  Gender,  because  when  a  pi 

speaks  of  himself  or  to  another  person,  tlie 


ident     However,  their  plural  forms  must  nercs- 
ily  be  ambiguous,  as  we  and  you  may  iDcludc 
persons  of  different  sexes. 
There  can  really  be  no  plural  of  the  First  Personal 
Pronoun.       (5f«f    *  Derivations     of    the    l^crsonal 
Pronouns.') 
(fl)  All  the  Personal  Pronouns  are  pervaded  by  the  Third 
Personal  notion,  for  they  all  represent  things  sj^oken 
about. 

^xhaps  the  better  definition  would  be — 

L  The  First  Person  represents  the  thing  spoken  of  by  itself. 
II.  Second  Person  „  „  to  itself. 

111.  Third  Person  „  „  as  neither 

the  uuerex  or  recipient  of  the  assertion. 

{()  The  Tcluctance    to    employ   the    First    and   Second 

Persons,  especially  in  the  singular,  where  the  notions 

expressed  arc  jiurc,  and  not  mixed  as  in  the  plural. 

I,  The  use  of  7 is  evaded  by  such  phrases  as  'your 

humble   servant,'   and   by  the  adoption  of  the 

plural  (ttv)  for  the  singular.     Ohserve  also  ^one 

doesn't  like  such  conduct,'  *Mrs.  Jones  sends  her 

compliments  to  Mre.  Brown,  and  requests  her,'  etc. 

3.  Thou  is  now  rarely  used  except  to  show  elevated, 

poetical,  or  reverential    feelings,   or    contempt. 

(Extremes  meet)     Vtfu  is  generally  substituted. 

|(tf]  'Ftom  everlasting  to  everlasting  Mi7n  art  Got!.* 

—  INaim  xc.  V.  2, 
{i)  '  Here  wast  /Aau  bay'd,  brave  hart ; 

ITere  didst  f^au  Tall  and  here  /Ay  hunters  stand 
Signed  in  /Ay  s^wil  and  crimsoa'd  in  /hy  lethe. — 
O  world  !  fAfiu  wast  the  furcst  to  this  hart ; 
And  lliis,  irwJeed,  O  world  I  the  heart  of  M« — 
I       How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes, 
\      Doil  tAi>u  here  lie.' — Ortar.  Act  lii.  Scene  i. 


-'  C<tkis  insuU  to  fialeigh ' 
Dot  be 


'I  thcu  ihcc,Mtf«  traitor. 

what  tried  for  Treason. 
*\i  thim  thcnat  him   some  thrice  it   shall 

amiss.* — Twelfth  NighK 
*V\\  lei  M*r  know  alxjut  wrestling.'— yv^w'/ioa/,  bid 

very  widely  Jj^read. 
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When  \vc  wish  lo  show  particular  respect,  _>v*  (Angl 
tffzv)  is  ovtn  iliscardcd,  and  a  phiase,  such  as  i'cfur 
approaching  the  Third  Person,  is  substituted. 

In  Spanish  vos  (yott),  and  especially  its  derivative 
insulting. 

In  German  the  Third  Person  plural  siff  is  used  for  pol 
ncss.  instead  of  the  Second  ^«  or  t'/ir. 

Thou  began  to  fall  into  disuse  as  early  as  the   thirtce 
century, 

(/)  In  Old  English  writers  ye  (Anglo-Saxon,  gt) 
Nominative,  and  you  Accusative,  but  these  for 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  ccw 
indifferently  used. 

1.  I  wolJ  yt  Icncwc  wel  the  tale  and  example  of 
Iady(i4S3). 

2.  * lell  nie  what  men  year,*  he  says,  ' or  whot 
llut_i'<rbe.'— C//rt'j'  Ch&st^  \^cx>-\s,yx 

3.  'Mnrryl*  s&id  he,    ^ you  cannot  please  tnc  beU 

4.  'What  will  ye  ^loe,  in  tlie  day  of  great  vengeax 
—latinur,  I47S-»S55' 

5.  *  i'oH  fay  thnl  unlcanicJ  and  ignornnt  men 
underi.tand  Scripture.* — CAi/fm^nvrfM,  i6o2-i( 

6.  *  1'<7W  taught  ine  how  to  know  the  force  ti{  tiijht. 

7.  And  come  jv  now  lo  tell  mc' — A'tuj^  ^oAm,  At 
Scene  2. 


iis. 


*  Now  mclhioks,  I  sec  >*■»//.* — Latimer*  1475-lSS' 
*N'<iw  I  &halcaincboraeandsc/0«.'— 74tfiHdi  An 

<4So-i53S- 
'  SahitationKatidcTcctinglojvir  »1L  —As  \ou/Jk 
'Vain  pamp   and   (^Inry  of  this   woiM,  I   Iwte 

—U^nry  VJIL  Act  iii.  Scene  2. 

*  riis   wroth   which  will  one  day  destroy  y€  \a 

— rarotHue  LtJif,  ii.  734- 

*  Look  ^t' '  Louk  y,'  '  do  you  sec* — Prrzifra^J, 

*  I  never  loved  ycnt  much,  but   I  have  praucd 

— AfU<?ny  and  CUvpatra,  Act  ii.  Scene  6. 
'The  more  fihome  for  yt* — Umry  V/JI.  Act 
Scene  (. 


The  traces  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  ge  (not  the  Pronoun)  appca 
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following  is  the  declension  of  the   Pronouns  of  the 
:^ri.T   S^^coTid  FeFSOXlS,  with  (heir  Anglo-Saxon  equiva- 
i.e.     It  is  interesiin^  to  notice  that  these 
.u..^  i-v.-..-..-^  J  originally  a  Dual  Kumber,  like  the  Greek 
cmns,  i^hich  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  : — 


I 


Cscusu.  Anglo-Saxon. 

I  A'om,  te 

My*  'rtw.     mln 

Mc  Vixt.     mi 

Me  Ac€^     mi 


Plural. 
Modern  English.  Anglo-Saxon. 
Norn.  We  A'ow.  wi 

Poss.    Our*  CtH.    lire 

Dae.     Us  Dot.    tij 

Obj.      \i%  Au.     Wj 


Sinpilar. 

PlumI, 

vaw  Ekgluh. 

Anglo-Saxon, 

MoDRRS  English. 

Anolo-Saxon. 

KM.   Tboo 

NOHU    thti 

N0m.  Ye,  ycm 

Non$.  ge  (pio- 
nouncctlj'f) 

^st-    Tby* 

Cm,    tkln 

Pots.    Yonr* 

Gen.  eauKt 

\t.    Thee 

Dal,    thi 

DaJ.    Vou 

Dolt  WW 

h     Tb« 

Ace.     thi 

%:     You 

Ace.   e<fw 

Ir 


Anglo-Saxon,  Possessive  Adjectives  were  formed  from 
■^iiive  Cases  of  the  Personal  Pronouns  of  the  First  and 
Person,  which  were  declined  as  Adjectives  having  the 
form  of  Declension,  e^^.^ — 

Icfare  Ih  minum  fader. 
I  (will)  go  to  my  father. 

e  here  given  {minum)  is  the  Dative  Case  of  an 
fonned  from  the  Pronominal  Genitive  min  (equivalent 
tin  met).     Compare  the  Latin  mjum  pccusl 

Pronouns  originally  had  a  'Dual'  number. 

the  equivalent  of  '  wc  two '  was  wit. 

,  *  of  us  two '  was  uncer, 

„  •  to  us  two '  was  unc. 

«  *U3  two'  was  vnc. 


four  PosKtsive  words,  mr,  Mr,  c«r,  your^  are  no  longer  uied  as 

rir,>«i.,,i,c    h.ii  1.1  p.,.  M-"ivc  Adjcclivcs,     This  is  to  s-iy,  Ihey  are 

n  ««',  /«/,  etc.,  but  of  wrwj,  hms^  etc. 

i    int  to  a  norralivT — '  Me  plucied  mtt  ope 

>e2.    'The  skilful  shepherd  peeled  m4 

..tv.  Act  i.  Scene  3. 
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The  equivalent  of  *you  two*  was  git  (pronounced^/ 
„  „        *  of  you  two '  was  itu/r, 

„  „        •  to  you  two '  was  //rf. 

„  „        *you  two '  was  irta 

The  Pronoun  of  the  Third  Person  is,  in  Modem 


Engli 


StPtguiar. 

PlurtiL 

MASC.              FEM. 

NEin". 

(All  three  Genda 

Notn.    he             she 

It 

they    m 

Poss,    his*            her 

its 

their    ■ 

01<J.     him            hur 

It 

them  H 

Turnin;^  to  the  older  languajje  for  the  original  of  this 
we  shall  find  thai  the  singular  forms  are  (nearly  all)  dc 
from  the  singular  of  the  A-S.  Pronoun  /;r,  heo^  hit.  The  J 
forms  are,  however,  derived  from  the  plural  of  another 
noun,  viz.  se^  sto^  tfuei^  the  neut.  sing,  of  which,  as  we 
already  seen,  has  furnished  us  with  the  Definite  Artidi 
and  also  the  Pronoun  thai. 


MASC. 

Norn,    he  (he) 
Gen.     his 
Dat     htm 
Ace,      hine 
In  order  Co  show 


The  Pronoun  //<r,  ^^<?,  hit. 

SinguiaK 

FEM.  VEirr. 

heo  {she)  hit  (//) 

hire  his 

hire  him 

hi  hit 

the   plural  forms 


from 


derived  /Atfy,  their^  ///<•///,  we  give,  for  the  second  time 
The  Pronoun  se,  seo^  that. 


Singular. 

MASC  FEM.  NEUT. 

A'om.    se  sec  ihset  (Modern  Englii 

the,  that) 
Gen.     tha^  thwre  thses 

Dot.     tham  thxre  thain 

Ace.     thone  tha  thset 


•  Like  my,  thy^  fur,  yo^r,  the  PofMSstve  Coses  of  the  Ftooouo 
Third  Person  have  Ixcome  Adjectives, 
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Piural 
^AU  three  Gcnciers.) 
iha       (Modern  English  th€y\ 
Ihara  (  „  tfnir). 

tham   (  „  them), 

tha 

;  It  win  be  noticed  that  the  old  Genitive  or  Possessive  Case 

\  The  Possessive  Case  its  is  of  comparatively  modem  origin, 
icec\'en  Shakespeare  and  tlie  Bible  use  his  more  frequently.* 
lit  wiU  be  seen  also  that  our  hint  and  fur  are  Dative  Cases, 

have  been  seized  upon  to  serve  as  Accusative  forms. 
[The  Genitive  plural  of  this  Pronoun  in  the  forms  her^  hir^ 
f=of  them),  as  also  the  Dative  plural  in  the  forms  him 
'iat(  =  to  them),  were  in  use  for  some  time  after  ihai^  thei, 
Mfj-  (=they)  were  adopted  for  the  Nominative,     These 
vtth  the  meanings  here  stated,  are  found  in  Chaucer. 


fcmparison  of  the  First  Personal  Pronoun,  in  English, 
I  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Maeso-Gothic,  and  Icelandic. 

L  Singular. 


■   Eng^islL 

CenHatt. 

Lathi. 

Creek. 

A/ifS0'Gtf/Aie. 

Icelandic. 

■       I 

kh 

ego 

i>» 

ik 

ck 

■       »7 

mcincT 

mei 

(•V" 

mciaa. 

min 

■       ne 

mir 

mihi 

dW 

mis 

mer 

I  „ 

mich 

roe 
Plural, 

(«)^ 

mile 

mik 

■    Engtisk. 

German, 

Latin, 

Creek. 

Af<rso-Cothic 

ledandic. 

w  *^ 

wir 

itos 

nf*ut 

weis 

wcr 

m,          our 

umet 

niKtri 

tift»n 

iinsara 

war 

b  - 

uns 

nobis 

nf**f 

[  unsis 
or 

OSS 

F  " 

nns 

nos 

nftst 

uns 

'*0f  tfMten  work  shall  the  candlestick  be  mnde ;  kit  shaft*  and  kii 
Idkcs,  fu$  bowls,  hii  knops,  and  hu  flowers,  siiall  be  of  the  same.' 

— Exodus  XXV.  31. 
'Tlie  skies  are  painted  with  unnumbered  sparks, 
Bot  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place.' 

— Juiius  Catar,  Act  iu.  Scene  i. 
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Tlie  above  table  clearly  shows  how  ancic 
Pronovins  are.     Most  of  Ihem  will  be  found  mi ; 
in  all  the  Gothic  languages.     But  wc  may  speak  more  stroi 
Max  Miiller  says,  ^  akam^  the  Sanscrit  form  of  I^  has 
carried  down  the  stream  of  language  from  such  distant 
that  the  Vcdas  are  but  as  it  were  of  yesterday.' 

First  Personal  Pronoun  Singular,  in  Frend 
and  Italian. 


French, 

Itaiiam 

Nbm. 

Je 

lo 

Gefu 

dc  moi 

dime 

Dat. 

a  moi 

a  me 

Ace. 

me 

me 

From  a  comparison  of  the  two  preceding  tables,  it  is  evi< 
that  although  this  Pronoun  has  retained  its  native  material,  \ 
the  method  of  shaping  that  material  has  been  largely  influcnj 
by  the  Romance  languages, 

Derivations  of  the  Personal  Pronouns. 

/(always  spelt  with  a  capital  letter)  is  from  the  Angl 
fV  (see  also  comparative  tabic  JTz/ra).  the  guttural  havi 
lost ;  but  in  old  and  provincial  English  frequent  instar 
might  be  cited  where  the  vowel  is  lost  and  the  guili 
retained,  e^. — 

'Cham  =  icham,  'chiU=ich  will,  *  'Che'ill  pick  your  tcclh.' — AVuftp  Za 

/(  sciih  scIUc  Qiing  siogan  on  rcccdc=il  s.iw  a  strange  tiling  sin 

on  the  hall. 
/ch  (he  bi(nche  here  mine  kinciicbes  1  here  commit  to  t))i 

kingdom. — Passing  cf  Arthur, 
/ch  wene  of  eche  lond  best=I  ween  of  every  land  best  (ijoo). 
.5  ■*   J  /  rccomandc  inc  to  your  gwnd  lord^lttp  (1402). 
i       I  'ChUiXfiW  Ihcc  what  good  fellow.— /»iro'*i  ^^e/iftta.* 
5      ( 'Cham  nirc  they  were  not  Tooli^h 
^      \         That  made  the  mas«  e/if  liowc— /Vw^*'  *^ftiptit. 

S/ie  is  not  derived  from  Am,  but  from  some  collatei 
SiAc  or  scAa  existed  in  very  early  limes.     Some  grat 
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iat  it  is  derived  frorn  sct^,  the  Feminine  of  tlic  Definite 

'Je  Sf,  jw,  MW.     (See  EarU's  ^Philology,'  p.  455.)     lioo  is 

beard  for  iht  in  Lancnshire. 

M,  htr^  th^m,  arc  Dative  forms  that  have  supplanted  the 

satives.    That  is,  they  are  derived  from  him,  hire^  tham^ 

td  of  from  hiHtj  M,  (ha. 

(Anglo-Saxon,  hit).     The  suffix  /  was  a  Neuter  suflTix. 

[ttrc  ihaA  wha/".     This  letter  answered  to  d  in  Latin,  illud^ 

id,  and  t^uid. 

^  (Anglo-Saxon,  /ha\  thar  (Anglo-Saxon,  Ihara)^  iheni 

loSaxon^Maw),  were  respectively  liie  Nominative,  Posscss- 

ind  Dative  plurals  of  the  old  Definite  Article,  se^  seo^  ih<zt^ 

phirals   of    the   old   Third    Personal    Pronoun   were  — 

inative,^//  Possessive, ///Va/  Dative, ///>?//  Accusative,//. 

is  not  a  contraction  of  them,  but  of  the  Old  English  hem. 

e  plural  forms  of  the  Pronouns  of  the  First  and  Second 

ins  are  not  etymologically  derived  from  the  singular  forms. 

a,  the  notion  involved  (for  example)  in  we  is  not  related 

U  expressed  by  /in  the  same  way  that  the  idea  expressed 

M  is  related  to  that  expressed  by  man.      We  does  not 

f  a  simple  repetition  of  /     It  is  curious  to  observe  that 

vliest  known  fonn  of  the  plural  zcv,  that  is,  the  Sanscrit, 

HpiivaleDt  to  '  I  and  these/  and  that  of  ye  to  *  thou  and 
I 

fcct,  the  First  Personal  notion  is  nntagonistic  to  plurality. 
Inral  must  of  necessity  be  hybrid,  representing  partly  the 
and  partly  the  Third  Persons. 


t -REFLECTIVE  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 
(Latin,  rejlccto,) 
should   not   constitute  a  class,    for    they   as  truly 
5  the  notion  of  Person  as  the  generally  recognised  Per- 
Pronouns. 

Pronoun  which  represents  the  Subject  of  the  Verb  in  any 
tut  the  Nominative,  is  called  the  Reflective,  because  the 
IS  supposed  to  bend  the  action  back  upon  himself.'^ 
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L  The  Objective  (and  Dative)  Cases  may  themse]\*e2 
used  Reflectively — 

1,  '  T  thought  me  richer  than  the  Persian  kini;.* — BtnJ^amm 

2,  '  Comfort^/,  comfort  j'^,  my  pcoiilc.' — 8Me, 

3,  *  He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead.  * — Bjrram^ 

II.  The  suffix  -self  may  be  added  to  the  Pronouns 
three  Persons — 
I.  ■  I  give  myitlfxaiXo  prayer.' — I'salm  cix.  4. 
X  *  TIiou  s.h.a1i  love  ihy  neighbour  as  Shystlf/ — Gal.  v.  I4. 
3.  'He  held  h  i msri/ aSocL' 


The  First 
dined — 


Fersonal  Reflective  Pronoun  is  thus 


Nom. 
Gen, 
Dot, 
Ace. 


Singu/ar. 


PiuraL 


of 


our  or  our  own 
us  or  ourselves 
us  or  ourselves 
the   Second  and 


my  or  my  own 

me  or  myself 

me  or  myself 
and  similarly  for  tlic  Pronouns 
Persons. 
The  anomalous  (?)  forms  himself,  themselves — 
Sei/'\s  preceded  by  what  appears  to  be  the  Possessive 
of  the  Personal  Pronouns  of  the  First  and  Second  Persor 
and  by  the  Objective  Case,  as  it  seems,  of  the  Pronouns  of 
Third  Person.     How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for? 

No  explanation  hitherto  given  appears  satisfactory,  or  qt^l 
removes  the  anomaly.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  such  f 
me  syi/^  the  sy/f  (\x\  which  me  and  the  are  Datives, 
uninflected)  existed   in   Anglo-Saxon  (compare  the   Vu 
mcimime^  toi-incme^  etc.),  and  myseff^  thyself  may  peih; 
corruptions  of  these  ancient  forms.     In  that  case  the  su] 
anomalous  forms  may,  in  fact,  be  the  oricinaT.     But  tfu^ 
is  still  a  puzzle,  for  if  self  be  used  adjectively,  it  ought  not 
have  the  plural  sufhx  J. 

Ourselves  and  yourselves  are  late  forms.    They  were  probaW] 
formed  on  a  false  analogy  to  resemble  wywz/'and  thyself.* 

*  In  a  well-known  mantul  it  is  asserted  boldly  that  *Aiwjeif'A  a 
ftrmetl  corruption  of  hiitrlf^  itself  of  itxs^elf  and  (kemifhxi  of  that 
It  seems  dillicult,  however,  to  prove  (hat  such  was  actually  the  ca5& 
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In  Anglo-Saxon  there  was  no  Reflective  Pronoun  to  express 
lact  thai  reverted  on  the  agent.     Compare  the  following — 
Th^  folc  kit rtste  (Lit  'The  people  it  rested').  i.e.  'The 

people  rested  themselves,' 
Tariuth  giu  (  =  «w)  to  mt  (Lit.  *Turn  you  to  me'),  i.£, 
*  Tum  yourselves  to  me.' 

Smphatic  Personal  Pronotuis. 

[These  are  often  confounded,  ihrough  their  identity  of  form, 

the  Reflectives,  but  their  function  is  quite  distinct ;  com- 

1  ..  .,  cj.  ^Reflective)  with  ipsf,  from  is  and  se  (Emphatic). 

ine  Emphatic  form  is  auTo«,  avrov  (Genitive),  and 

r.'-ii.".uvc  form  is  compounded  of  avros  affixed  to  the 

ll  Pronouns,  as  c^owrmj,  a-favrov,  cairrou.      Note  also  the 

forms  moi-mime^  ioi-m^me.) 

fcthttc  forms  are  sometimes  viewed  (a)  as  Compounds, 

ling  the  Noun,  as  Ic  me-sylf,  /myself;  and 

y  are  used  independently,  as  Yourself  will 

■  .er. 

•id  fonn  certain  modem  grammarians  say  that 

o/tt  in  n  to  /.     This  is  a  mistake,  as  a  Noun  in 

ion  IS       ,       val  (cf.  King  William  and   William  the 

whereas  my5ciJ'^&  distinctly  not  adjective,  but  is  simply 

'was  originally  an  Ailjectivc,  like  the  Latin  ipso-^  and  the 

,.,«.,^    ,r,,(  tiie  French  mhne ;  but  from  the  close  of  the 

y  it  has  been  occasionally  treated  as  a  Noun 

i.  i.H_v   iiiv   gracious  self,'  Skake5pcarc\  and,  when  well 

lisbcii,  dropped  its  oM  plural  e,  and  took  i  instead. 

{^Sce  also  Syntax  of  Pronouns.) 


m.- POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 

The  Possessive  Pronouns  may  be  classed  in  two 
fiviiioiis — 

U)  The  Possessii-c  Cases  mine  and  wy,  thine  and  M^,  his^ 
*..-■  "::ir^  which  have  now  passed  into 

tl  ve  Adjectives. 
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{if)  The   secondary   Adjcciivc   forms,   /ifrs,    curt, 
t/icirs^  formed  from  the  preceding  by  the  Pos&e 
suffix  s* 

My  and  thy  (l)ut  not  mine  and  Mmc),  AiV,  /5/r,  its,  our^ 
their,  are  used  with  a  Noun,  e.g^  ^My  house  ;*  '  T/ty  kiDgd< 

The  forms  mine  and  thine,  together  with  hft^,  ours,  y 
theirs,  are  now  used  only  when  the  Noun  to  which  they  relj 
not  expressed,  as  '  This  house  is  mirte;*  'llie  danger  is  cti 

Bis  admits  of  both  uses,  e.g,  *//is  book/  and  'Tlic  bo 
MV 

Jts  cannot  be  used  without  a  following  Noun. 

By  some  grammarians  the  forms  juine^  thine,  his.  heft, 
yours,  theirs^  are  spoken  of  as  *  the  true  Possessive  Pron 
This  view  is  probably  correct,  as  ihey  require  no  ictV 
Noun, 

History  of  the  Word  ITS. 

I.  As  previously  stated,  the  regular  Possessive 
was  his,  as  *  the  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind'  (Gen. 
This  form  continued  in  common  use  until  the  scveni 
century. 

3.  Next,  the  forms  his^  it,  and  very  rarely  iVr,  were 
indiscriminately— 

(a)  '  The  skies  are  painted  wllh  unnumbered  sparks. 
But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  huld  Ar's  place.' 

— Cirsar,  Act  iii.  Scene  t. 
{d)  *  The  innocent  milk  in  it  most  bmocent  niouih.* 

-^li'iiUert  Taift  Act  iiL 
(f)  *  Each  following  day 

Becomes  ihe  next  day's  master,  tOl  the  bst 
Made  funnel  wunders  Us.* 

^Utnry  VIU.  Act  I 

3.  Then  his  and  it  becanic  obsolete,  and  its  only  wa 
ployed.     Dryden  was  even  ignorant  thai  his  was  the  oldei 
legitimate  form. 

•  In  fulgar  and  pmvincinl  EnglUh,  wc  find  nUcj  I". 
enm,  youm^  hem,  Au^n,  their  m,  which,  though  not  i 
English,  arc  jusl  n*  correct  (gtammatically)  a»  ifHrstj'iKvs^  tic,  lu 
nj  an  and  es  were  both  termtnatkiiis  of  the  I't>66e»jivu  Caw, 
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Ibr  seme  lime  all   the  three  forms  were  avoided  where 
as  where  Pope  writes — 
•  Where  Lcinilon's  cnliimn  poinling  lo  ihe  ^ics. 
Like  a  taJl  bally  lifts  Mr  bcAd  and  lies.' 

Its  or  it*s?  Hers  or  her's? 
Jk,  J^s, curs, ycurs,  /"//c/V^,  are  written  without  the  apostrophe 
iDg  elision,  hcrause  there  was  never  any  vowel  to  be 
■At^.  ///,  A/Ti,  etc.,  are  not  contractions  of  i/-£S,  hcr-^i,  as 
f  man-fs.  Hcncc  the  cniploynieut  of  the  apostrophe 
,.,...  .-sary  and  unstholarUke. 
Accordingly  we  write  itseXi  and  not  i'/r-set£      Shakespeare 

•  Tlic  world  who  of  iV-self  i&  petsol  well.* 

e  for  further  \wsx;\.r\ce&t  A/fhii^s  ^  Shakes/teannn  Grammar* 
'ib«rV  *EUmc/tU  of  tfu  English  Lan^ua^c:) 


IV.-DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Mnitioia.— Demonstrative  Pronouns  point  out,  with 

ion,  tlic  things  to  which  they  refer, 
itive  I'ronouns  are  thisy  thai  {{lust,  tlwit)^ 
art,  itlj\  50^  sam€^  the  (l>efore  a  Coroparativc),  thus^  tO;  yott^ 
fftt*.     YoHd  ii  obsolete. 
This  15  from   M.  tMis^  F.  iAeos^  N.  M/r,  which  has  bceu 
'  r  cady. 
,   IS   by  origin  the  Neuter  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
■  Pronoun  jsf,  seot  that. 
.-^L  .   wc  different  forms  of  thas,  the  plural  alike  in  all 
genders  of  Mrj,  theos^  this.     They  are  not,  ihcrc- 
Those  j      fore,  the  plural  o(  that,  etymologicaJly. 
Ttaz  k&  sometimes  a   Demonstrative.     'Fashion  it  (hur* 
ne  i),  where  it  may  be  accounted  Fncitive 
on   [iMn /(iciitj  l'Ti:nch  /atv/jner);  'Thus 
i*  (1  Kings  xiv.  7),  where  thus  cannot  be  an 
I. 

'  Mcuiwbile  crc  fha  was  slnne<l.* 

— I\sraMjt  Zat/i  vi.  2Z^ 

K 
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fotc  also  Milton's  alisolute  use  of  tAus  after  an 
•7%wjSaUn.' 
Such  words  are  sometimes  called  Noutial  Adverts. 

To-^ny  =  this  day.     T/te  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
in  *  Mtf-gither.' 

Such  is  from  A.S.  notlCy  a  compound  of  swa  =  so,  at>d  i 
like.     'I  he  /  has  been  lost.     The  correlative  of  such  was 

*.^. —  •  Such  rin, 

For  which  the  pordoaer  him.self  is  in.* — Shakespeare. 
'  Except  the  nature  of  the  ihiog  be  such  which  most  ^o  before^' — Ba 

Such  .  . .  wiiich  =  talis ,  .  .  quaiis. 

Same  (Af.E.  same)  is  usually  preceded  by  one  of 
Demuustrativcs,  //<£,  this,  that,  stlf^  aiid  followed  by  its  O 
lative  as. 

Self  {silf)  was  formerly  used  as  a  Demonstrative,  and  ra 
same^  e.g. — 

*That  tdfmc^A*— Richard  It.  Act  L  Scene  2. 
Note  the  Compound  seifsame. 

So  is  sometimes  a  Demonstrative — 

•  We  think  our  falliers  fiKjU,  s«^  wise  wc  grow  : 

Our  wiser  sons  will  think  their  fathers  w.' — Popi, 
■  If  this  be  so.*—Twei/th  Nightt  Act  v.  Scene  1. 

The  before  Comparatives  is  the  A.S.  ///y,  the  Ablativi 
the  so -called   Defuiitc  Article,      It  means,   therefore, 
that.'  ^^.— 

'  TTie  sooner,  iht  better  ;*  cf.  Qtto  cttius.  io  melius*  (Lntin). 

•  TAe  nearer  the  bone  the  sweeter  the  m&it* — Oid  Pfwtrk, 

Compare  the  use  of  the  Latin  quanta  ,  .  ,  ianto, 

*  He  chooses  It  iht  rather,*— Coti^. 
Yon,  yond,  yonder  (A.S.  geond,  adv.  =  beyond)  arc  use 
Demonstrative  Adjectives  in  provincial   English,  and  &o| 
times  in  jjoctr)*,  e.g, — 

'  YoH  flowery  arbour,  yonder  alleys  green,* — Miiton, 
'  In  yonder  grove  a  Druid  lies.* 
The  Scotch  usc^'^w  as  a  Pronoun,  t.g. — 
*  iV»'i  a  ctand  bou&e.* 
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is  word  may  be  comprcd  with  German yi-^rr^  ihat.    The 
no   jxirl   of  ihc  onpnal   word,  but  has   been  added  to 
then  it,  as  in  jryVW,  iend^  sounds  etc.,  in  which  words  d 
been  added  to  the  root. 

W>im  the  Demonstratives  are  used  with  a  Noun  following, 
:>'  Adjectives,  as  ^This  man  is  a  sinner;'  when 
..  ihey  arc  truly  Pronouns,  as  'T/iis  is  the  way, 
ye  therein/ 

GUsiification  of  Demonstratives. 

(a)  This,  these,  to-.  (Juasi  First  Per- 
sonal, near  me ;  ctl  Latin  hu. 

(b)  That,  those.  Quasi  Second  Per- 
sonal, nearj'M/;  ct  Latin  iste. 

{c)  Yon^yond,  yonder.  Quasi  Third 
Personal,  near  him;  cf.  Latin 
Hie. 

Compare  also  French  ce-n'  and  m-Ia 


Demonstratives  of 
Position,   . 


so^  thus. 


}{a)  Of  Time  or  Being,  Same^  se/f. 
{b)  Of  Degree.  The. 

\  Thus^  so  (after  a  speech). 


(L  Ucmonstrauves  of 

Quality,     . 
ill  iJcmonstralives  of 

Ideniily,    . 
IV.  Demonstratives  of 
Summation, 

■  .-i  -,<-    the    Demonstratives  thus^   so^   might    be    ciUed 

itive  Adverbs.     Compare  Greek  w5  (the  old  Accusa- 

L^.-  ^.iir.ii  of  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun  ot)  and  Latin  Ha, 

*iSifl  K  mcritos  ose  at  in  serYitutem  aUIuc!  non  debuerint.' — Crjar. 


v.— RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Pronoans  not  only  a-prescnt  Nouns,  or  their 

'    'o  connect  sentences.     These  sentences  are 

the  Principnl  Sentences,  or  logically  Co- 

Thus  a  Relati\'e  Pronoun  is  never  found 
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ns  a  Noun, 
A  Gerund, . 

An  Infinitive, 


Compare  {a)  *Thcy  were  soon  joined  by  Front 
w/to  had  been  disturbed,'  with 
(d)  *  He  u//tv  hates  his  brother  Is  a  murderer/ 

In  (a)  who  merely  equals  and  he ;  m  (^)  who  connects 
Adjective  Sentence  with  the  !'rincipal. 

The  Noun  or  Noun-equivalent  represented  by  the  Rdat 
is  called  its  Antecedent    (Latin,  ante^  before,  and  itio^  1 1 

In  examples  (a)  and  {b)  Front  de  Btxuf  and  he  arc  i 
Antecedents. 

The  connective  force  of  the  Relative  is  well  sliown  in  *1 
Iioubc  that  Jack  built/  viz.  'This  is  the  cock  that  crowed 
the  morn,  Thai  waked  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn,  % 
married  the  man  all  tattered  and  torn,'  etc 

The  Antecedent  may  be— 

A  Noun,     .        as  r '^^^^  '?^.^  "i^?  "  ^^^'^^'^  ^ 
*  I        expiam  all 

A  Pronoun,         .       *  He  whon»  thou  lovest  is  sick.l 

An  Adjective  used  f  •  'Xh^poor^  whose  relief  ye  negfa 

\       will  testify  agninst  you.*      ' 

{*  Switnmin^y  which   he  despU 
would  have  saved  him.' 
f'  To  teawn^  which  is  man's  I 
periy,  is  divine.'  ■ 

I  *  That  a   man  should  aheay^ 
A  Noun  Sentence,  -!      ptuiUvt,  which  is  ^^' 
(        pccts,  is  scarcely  pr^ 
Any  combination  of  words  that  can  forni  tlic  6u^ 
or  Object  of  a  Verb, — 

*  Musing  upon  God's  mer^.,  in  which  roy  1 
delights,  solaces  mc  much.' 
Rclalivea   arc  \  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,^y^.^^  ^^^^^  n*hethcr,  at 
'  I 

fthatetier^    (ha  (soever ^   tvhosOy    wh^ 
whosoa'er,    h\  the  fourtccntlicenfl 
""  *      the  forms  whetfu^rso,   whtthcr-ii 
wh(th(rwev€r  were  used. 


'  What '  ia  not  a  Compound  Relative. 

Hilativt^  it  is  said,  £s  a  bad  tcnn,  because  It  is  insuf^ 
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»/,  /Am,  ikai^  they\  are  also  (literally)  Rthitve  Pronouns, 
they  refer  to  some  preceding  subsinmive  or  ante- 
it.       The   Rel.nive    Pronoun,  however,  differs  from   the 
ir  cle  and   the  Demonstrative  Adjectives  this  and 

.J  j....:ng  at  the  same  time  a  grammatkaliy  {oiuttctivc 
and  attaching  subordinate  Adjective  cbuses  to  some 
I  the  prindj>al  sentence. 

Relative  Pronoun,  then,  does  the  work  not  only  of  a 
■     '     5tandmg  for  a  Noun),  but  also  of  a  Conjunction 

-entences). 

iv'juiuvc  thai  (A.S.  tha^t)  is  the  oldest  Relative  Pro- 

tlat  exists  in  English.     Who  and  ivhUh  came  into  use 

Llives  ni  a  later  j>€riod.     That  may  relate  to  persons,  or 

or  thm^c,  and  is  used  without  distinction  of  number, 

fTV  ■  '  I  saw.  The  books  that  1  bought.' 

i^ally  the  nt-uter  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Demon- 

I'ronoun  ie^  iei\  thtrt,  which  was  also  used  as  a  Relative, 

(fcr,  rf/if,  das  still  is  in  German.     As  in  the  case  of  the 

aire  that,  the  ocuter  superseded  the  masculine  and 

VL-INTEBROGATIVE  AND  RELATIVE 
PRONOUNS. 

■  ^  "  nition.— Interrogative  Pronouns  are  used  in 

lilS. 

Mion  of  an  Imperative  clause  shows  the  so- 
.e  Pronouns  to  be  simple  Relatives,  there  is 
-iiisb  the  Relative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns 


every  question  (asked  by -means  of  an 
;i)  and  its  answer  really  form  one  com- 
in  the  question  contains  the  Interrogative 

ACi  the  Antecedent 

■  did  it?** — Answer.  *  I  am  he.* — Full sentena^ 
.u.,..MiL' 
II  force  of  the  following  definition — 

•  tiTc  rnmoun  \i  a  Relative  to  search  of  an  AnlecedenL* — 


'^1  ir:i5i.»<:U- 
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In  most  languages  the  /n/erroga/ive and  Reiative  9X^  AsTV^ 
from  the  same  root. 

T/ie  Helativc  who  (Anglo-Saxon,  hwoj  Old  English, 
h&Oj  ho)  was  used  only  as  nn  Interrogative  imiil  the  sixieei 
century.     Ben  Jonson  uses  which  only.     In  the  Autho 
Version,   who^  which^  and  ihat  arc  all  commonly  used, 
sometimes  in  juxtaposition.     See  examples  4  and  5  infra^ 

Who  is  never  used  Adjectively. 

Whose  may  be  of  ail  genders,  but  there  exists  a  disinclinal 
to  use  it  of  inanimate  things,  as  '  The  tale  tvhosc  recital 
affected  you.'  As  regards  persons  even,  of  whom  is  frequci 
substituted.     See  example  2  infra. 

If-yiose  may  be  used  absolutely,  as  *JVhcsewas  the  vi 
A-s  a  Relative  it  is  anterior  to  7vho. 

Whom  was  originally  a  Dative,  but  it  displaced  the  oW 
Accusative  hwonc  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

It  may  precede  its  governing  word  by  a  considerable  in 
as  ^Whom  is  this  talented  youth  the  son  ofV 

Even  gifted  speakers  are  often  thus  led  to  substitute  tiE'-l* 
whom.     As  a  Relative  it  is  anterior  to  who. 

1.  *  He  cursed  the  wyn  and  all  tho  that  diynkcn  !(.' — Mart^tei'tlU,  i; 

2.  *  They  were  tt)fore  the  iiicarnacjon  of  Crysl,  whuh  were  noincd, 

fyrst  Hector  of  Troyc  of  whom  hystorye  U  comen.' 
1485. 

3.  '  Some  dcsyrc  to  be  in  the  Court,  •mhtch  be  filter  for  the  cirti 

Asiham^  1515-I56S. 
(  •  Our  Father  which  nrt  in  Heaven.' 
**  i  '  Forgive  them  that  trespass  against  ns.* 
5.   '  God  wkick  raiseth  the  dead,  who  delivered  us 

1611. 

What  is  the  neuter  of  wJw^  and  was  also  originally 

Interrogative. 

Tfu  Anglo-Saxon  Pronoun. 


Biblg,  161 1. 

2  Cor.  i.  9  and 


MASCULINE, 

FEMININE. 

NEUTER. 

Norn, 

hwa 

hwa 

hwait 

Gen. 

hwKS 

hwTes 

hwaes 

Dat, 

hwaem 

hwasm 

hwaem 

Ace. 

hwone 

hwone 

hwxt 

Instrumental  Case^  hwy,  hwy,  hwy. 
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Hf^ 


The  Modem  English  Forms, 

UAEC  AND    FKM.  NKUTER. 

i\^»i.  who  wliat 

Gtn^  whose  whose 

Obj,  whom  what 

—  The    letter*  htv  have   been   transposed   into   wh. 

comes  from  ihe  Dative  hwiun^  not  ihc  Accusative 


(A.St  hiviic^  who   like  ?)   is   compounded  of  hva 

and  li£  (like),  who  like? — just  as  such  is  from  swalit 

ike).     As  regards  dfrivation  it  is  thus  equivalent  to  the 

fiw?/r> «- of  what  sort     In  meaning  it  corresponds  to  the 

m  uthher.      Which  wns  originally  an   Interrogative,  and 

of  any  gender  and  both  numliers.     It  is  now  restricted  to 

gender.    The  Possessive  Case  oi  which  is  whose. 

ch  is  sometimes  used  adject  ively,  e.g. — 

*lViick  thing  I  Iiftte.'— 5i*/a 
ilher  (A.S.  hwcrther)  is  derived  from  htva  (who)  by 
of  the  Comparative  suffix  fher^  and  means  'which  of 

r 

'duality  £uf!ix '  -fer,  which  indicates  that  one  thing  is 
in  rcbiion  to  some  other,  appears  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
In  Greek  it  is  seen  in  the  form  -teros^  the  Corn- 
form  of  many  of  the  Greek  Adjectives.     In  I^tin  we 
)ulier^  *  one  of  two  ;*  uUr^  *  wlilch  of  two  ; '  muter^  '  neither 
'two/     In  Knghsh,  othcr^  cither,  mitfur^  whether.) 
As  a   rrrrnoun,   whether  is  now  nearly  obsolete.     It   was 
■\  substantively,  as  *  Wliether  of  them  twain  did 
^  father  ?'  but  sometimes  adjectively,  as  in  Spenser. 
to  whether  side  it  would  incline.' 
.  ,.^  .vj-rd  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a  Conjuncliott 

The  Relative  'What.' 

Bf  the  oW^  grammarians,  what  was  called  a  Compound 

ted  as  thon^»)»  it  were  equivalent  to,  or  made 

II  i-i  simply  a  Relative  with  its  antecedent 

'.  thf'Ugh  it  now  sounds  harsh  and 

i,        .iw  earlier  period.      H'hal,  therefore, 


is  like  the  Gorman  :rtfj,  before  which  ilic  antccedcni 
commonly  omitted,  though  it  may  be  expressed. 
Thereforc,  in  ilie  sentence  *  I  do  not  behevc 
said,*  what  is  not  ihc  object  of  M/nr,  but  the  ^  < 

IvcN  said.     The  object  of  ifelie^^  is  that  (understood;,  at 
whole  Noun  Clause,  ''H'haf  futs  ban  said.' 

The  Different  Uses  of  'What.' 

I.  As  an  Interrogative, '  What  did  he  say?* 


As  a  Relative, 
As  nn  Adjective,   . 


As  an  Interjection, 
As  an  Adverb,    {a) 


{i) 


*lt'7jat  I  recounted  really  happen 

'  What  time  the  pea  puts  forth  its 

*  IVhai  a  lamentable  disaster,' 

*/rA/;/ehe  siiid  he?' 

UVhai/'     Ul'/iathoV 

'\V/iat   should    T   stay?'  {Antortjt 

Ct<opatra)  =  Why. 
nVatchman,   "li'/iat  of  the  night?"* 

How  far  advanced? 

(c)  *I  copy  M*//fl/I  ca.u*(/i>/£')  =  Asmoch 

(d)  ^ly/tai  with  our  help,  H'//rf/  with 

absent  king*  =  *  Adverb  of  P.initi 
Note  that  w/iat  in  5  (a)  =>  for  what «  why,  and  probably  ll 
usnge  orijiin.ited  the  provincialism /?/■  7t'^, 
In  5  (^)  U'hat  is  always  followed  by  tt'/V/A 

As. 

The  Subordinaiive  Conjunction  or  Conjunctive  AdN-erfj 
(A.S.  ea/F:i'a  =  Aho)  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  Kelat 
Pronoun,  esitccinlly  after  sarfu  and  su^h.     It  is  sometimes  ca]l 
the  Qaasi-Relatlve. 

'  This  is  not  the  same  as  that,* 

(Hoc  non  idem  est  quod  illud.) 
'This  colour  is  not  such  as  1  aJinire/ 

(Ilic  color  nan  talis  est  t^uak-m  admiror,) 

In  vulgar  English  as  is  commonly  used  as  a  sim]>Je  Rcbti 
■There's  two  surti  o'  folks  i'  the  world— tbcm  aj  has  money  and  tboa 

Shakespeare  has  such  whick^ 
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a  seeming  Relative,  and  its  force 
.  be  shown  by  putting  in  the  words 


rnples  as  {those  iv huh)  really  illustrate* 

n  are  nccoss-Try.* 

imes  are  as  {i/te  Hsf)  follows.* 


On  the  Origfin  of  Relative  Pronouns. 

Transition  from  Interrogative  to  Relative. 

Wha  and  ifhat  were    in   Anglo-Saxon  the   masculine 

lunirie    and    neuter    Interrogative,    that   being    both 

lonstrative  and  Relative. 

the  origin  of  Relatives,  we  quote  from  Mason's  En^ 

^nmmar,  twenty-second  edition,  pp.  48  seq. : — 

'Hie  u>e  of  a  Relative  Pronoun  marks  an  advanced  stag 

Originally  the  principal  clause  and  the  acccsi 

were  co-ordinate,  ns :  "  Se  liicfth   br>d,  s( 

ima    ="  He  has  the  bride,  he  is  the  bridegroom." 

indcrating  importance  of  the  definitive  clause  was  ea 

in  speaking  by  emphasis.     This  emphasis  at  Icr 

d  its  grammatical  expression  by  doubling  the  Den 

which  was  repeated   in   its    indeclinable   fonn 

'^  inflection  being  needless.     Hence  arose 

\on  forra,"«Sf //^^  bryd  hwfth^se  is  brydguB 

bride  he  is  the  bridegroom."     As  the  rela 

was  given  to  the  demonstrative  by  appending  the  \x 

the,  the  latter  came  to  be  regarded  as  specially 

,e  relative  idea.    Hence  it  came  to  be  used  someti 

'  "Ut  the  inflected  Demonstrative,  as  vice  versi 

lonsirative  was  often  used  as  a  Relative  with 

',  the  accessory  nature  of  the  clause  Ix 

either  from  its  meaning  or  from  its  posit 

'  was  used  as  a  Relative  by  Onn 

uh  century  {Koch,  ii.  p.  255).     The 

ic  /«  couid  even  give  a  relative  force  to  the  Perai 

a»  *•  Fxdcr  ure,  thu  the  eart  on  heofenum  " 

.'f  9p/tuA  (  *M<w  that)  art  in  heaven);  " Ic  com  Gabn 
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ic  the  standc  beforan  Code  "  (I  am  GaljricI  tt'/t&  stand 
God).     Compaie  du,  der  du  ;  and  Uh,  dir  ichy  eic  in  Qtm 

*  Hefore  who  cnme  into  use  as  a  Relative  Pronoun, 
Relative  Adverbs  were  ////«,  there^  thither  {thonnc^  tkar^  t^ 
instead  oi  when,  whcre^  whither,^ 

Dr.  Abbott's  account  is  somewhat  different  He  I 
{Shaksperian  Grammar^  §  ii8) :  *The  transition  of  the  Xb 
rogativc  to  the  Relative  can  easily  be  explained.  Thus 
sentence,  ^^T/iatman  /Art/ hath  a  state  to  repair  may  not  de*f> 
small  things,"  may  easily  become,  tor  the  sake  of  c! 
emphasis,  ^*I4'hi.>  hath  a  state  to  repair?  //£  may  i 
small  things."  And  this,  again,  as  we  actually  find  ii  in 
(E.  1 08),  *'  fp'hi)  hath  a  slate  to  repair  may  not/'  etc.  ^Ve 
now  only  use  ichoevcr  in  this  sense,  but  the  Genu 
their  Interrogative  «vr  thus.  In  such  cases  the  . 
retains  a  trace  of  its  Interrogative  meaning  by  preceding 
antecedent  clause. 

*  Wfio  steals  my  pune,  (he)  steals  trash.'— t?M^/A>,  iiL  3,  157* 

Examples  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Eelative. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  regular  Rela 
Pronoun  was  long  the  indeclinable  word  the.     It  i 
combined  with  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  j^,  srr 
se  the,  7('//<?  (masculine) ;  seo  the,  tc^f  (feminine) ;  thoiie 
w/tom  (masculine),  etc,     Se  alone  is  also  used  as  a  KeUtiv 

(i)  Tha  BErestan  scipu   Deniscra  luanna  the  Angcl<u 
land  gcsohton. 

The  first  ships  of  Danish  men  that  sought  (the)  /*?. 
En^^iand. 
Here  the  Rcbtivc  used  is  the  indeclinable  tkt. 

(a)  i^c  thara  the  min  word  gehicrth. 

Each  of  those  (Gen.  plural)  who  hear  my  won 
Here  the  Relative  used  is  «,  seo^  that^  followed 

(3)  Her  is  min  cnapa  thone  ic  geceas. 
Nere  is  my  servant  that  /  chose. 
Here  the  Relative  used  is  the  Article  si,  se&,  A 
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Vn.-INDEPINITE   PRONOUNS. 
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definite  Pronouns  are  so  called  because  they  do  not 

g  out  With  [.recision  the  person  or  things  to  which  they 

1^  are  onty  any\  anything,  anybody^  artmn^  dh^rs^  whii^ 
%,  naught,  other^  somebody^  some  one,  somethings  somewfiai^ 
■Jr,  nothing,  no  one,  else. 

The  Indefinite  Pronoun  one  is  the  Nnnieral  Adjective 

used  subslantivally.     It  has  a  Possessive  Case,  one's, 

and  a  plural,  whicli  is  used  only  witli  reference  to  a 

preceding  Noun,  ns,  '  I  have  two  bay  horses  and  two 

ick  ones.*    This  instance  shows  that  it  may  even  be 

lified  by  an  Adjective. 

In  Anglo-SaAon,  man  was  used  for  one.     Its  negative 

nan  —  ne  an.     Compare  German  man,  French  on, 

ie  is  the  negative  of  one.     As  ;m  Adjective  it  is 
written  no,  although  formerly  we  find  such  uses  as, 
tis  is  fton^  other  than  the  house  of  God.' — Gen. 
in.  17. 

is  made  up  of  the  numeral  one  and  a  diminutive 
»ffit  -ig  or  -y.  It  means,  perhaps,  any  single  one. 
Compare  the  l<atin  ut/us,  a  contraction  of  unulus,  which 
is  a  diminutive  of  unus.  In  the  thiitccnth  century  it 
iras  written  on-i  (mascuh'ne)  and  on-ie  (feminine).  This 
may  possibly  expiam    its    pronunciation    among    the 


rjitiar. 


not 


Note  the  absence  of  the  negative  form  nany 
any. 
Ait  was  sometimes  used  for  any,  'They  were  shin 
lout  <?//  mercy'  (JJoiUnsfied).     But  perhaps  wiikout 
~outiide. 

is  sometimes  used  pronominally,  e.g.  *  Wull't  eat  a  body* 

(Cjr.V/ir);  'The  foolish  body  hath  said,'  etc. 

pt  {zt^ihi)  is  the  word  that  old  ^\Titcrs  spell  n*ighi.     It 

meant  originally  *  thing*  or  *  creature.*     It  occurs  most 

^Jfcquently  in  the  phrases,  'not  a  whit,'  *  never  a  whit,* 
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Without  'a 
Bible- 


it  is  thus  u!(C(i  by  Shakespeare  and  i 


f l)  '  Our  youth  acd  wildncss  shall  do  v^iit  appear' 
(a)  *  Snmucl  loUl  Kli  every  w/A//,' — I  Som.  m,  1& 

Aught  (a/ii)  is  *any  whit.'    Compare  the  Latin  aiifaad, 

correct  spelling  is  txughl^  not  ou^ht. 
Naught  (//-<iA/)  is  'no  whit/  i.e.  'nothing.*     It  is  rr.mT.rixn 

of  the  negative  and  afig/tL    The  spelling  '■ 

but  incorrect. 
Compare  the  provincial  *Howt^  and  *Hoi* — 

*T>(Ktor5  ihcy  knows  w(«i«/.* — Tnmyson'f  ' 
'  lie  owes  thft  any  man.' — LongfeiliKp's  '  i 

Other  (h-ihci)  means  *  one  of  two/  like  the  Latin  a/(!rr. 
long  b  is  due  to  the  loss  of/;  (as  in^i5j,  a  goose, 
gatis).      Hence  bther  stands  for  anther.      It  is 
pounded  of  the  numeral   *omc'  and  the  cona 
suffix  -t/tet.    Compare  the  German  andcr^  c-^tt, 
an-olher  comp.irc  tinander.     When  used  as  a  Proc 
other  has  the  ordinary  inflections  of  a  Noun. 

They  may  be  contrasted  with  Demonstrative 
nouns. 

Some  {suni)  orij;in.illy  meant  'a  certiin,'  like  the  I 
^uiJam.  Sum  man  hiefde  ttvf^n  sunn  is  the  At 
Saxiui  equivalent  of  'a  certain  man  had  two  sonv' 

Somewhat  is  probably  a  corruption  o{  some  whit. 

Else,  in  *whai  else?'  and  'something  else,' is  an  Indcfi 
Pronoun,  being  the  Genitive  of  on  old  rook  r/,  m 
•other/    Compare  Latin  alius. 

Note  also  tlie  indcfmiiive  uses  of  persoB,  peo 
folk,  fellow— 

•  Who  loltl  you?    \pfrson  I  met  wltl*,* 

'S(.n,  in  cry.' 

•\Vl>  .v  10  ao' (Vulgar), 

Note  also  the  use  of  the  Indefinite  Numeral  h 
ivcs,  aii,  fiiv,   little^  kss^  ieatt,  inou^h,   many, 
more,  most,  several^  whoie^  as  Indefinite  Pronouns. 
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EHitribntive  Pronotm  not  only  represents  a  Noun,  but 
its  ail  the  individuala  of  a  class  viewed  apart  from 
lotKer.  They  resemble  Common  Nouns  in  the  extent 
den  and   may  be  contnusted  with    Personal 

ins,  wl  cwhat  resemble  IVoper  Nouns, 

four  wufLls  lolluwing  present  considerable  dilViculty: — 

iglo-Saxnn,  rr/:).     This  word  is  cither  a  contraction  of 

■ii'r,i,t.  *. ill-like '(Koch),  or  of  J-.^-AV, />.  *  aye-like 'or 

.'    The  latter  is  more  likely.     The  particle  ^ 

rfixed  to  the  Indefinite  Pronouns  to  give  the  idea 

ivcrsality,  and  rf  (  =  rtYr)  is  a  strengthaiing  prefix. 

ch  is  used  both  adjectirally  and  pronoininally,  e^^. 

uk  man  said  something' (Adjective) ;  'To^<7^^his 

:rings'  (Pronoun), 

r-tf/r,  ezrr-tM)  is  a  compound  of  ever  {ctfrc)  and 

(<p/f),  and  denotes  all  of  a  series  taken  one  by  one. 

Chaucer  avrv  (in  the  fonn  everUh)  is  used  substant- 

This  use  is  still  found  in  lej^al  phraseology,  e.g, 

rcry  of  these  three.'    (Sec  7empcst^  Act  v.  Scene  i : 

\irry  tliese  happened  accidents/)     A/l  is  sometimes 

:d  for  rtvry,  e^.  *  AU  thing  unbecoming'  {Madeih^ 

\a  iii.  Scene  i). 

J.  (t^Iur^  M.E.  aiiher,  ayiher^  etc)  is  a  curious  com- 

)uud.     The  A.S.  agthtr  is  a  contraction  of  ag-humther^ 

lich  is  compounded  of  d'\-ge-{-?nvizi/ter.     Here  d  = 

ever;  ge  is  a  common  prefix  (giving  the  idea  of 

iiversallty  or  aggregation) ;  and  kwather  is  the  cquiva- 

of  the  Modern  English  whether. 

Tlie  meaning  of  this  Pronoun  is  *onc  of  twa*     But 

■  imother  meaning,  viz.  *each  of  two,' — e^.  *on 

o  onc*0ohn  xijt.  i8),  and  *on  either  side  of 

ivci  was  there  the  tree  of  life '  (Rev.  xxii.  2).    So 

"Lilton — 

*TIU  fluwing  hair 
In  curls  on  either  check  played.' 

{no'.i'ther)  meant  literally  *no  whether.'     The  A.S. 
Hii7L'!fcdr  t*.  a  toritrjctit>n  for   na-h-Wdlher.     Thifl  word 
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oui^Iu    |iroi»efIy   to   have   been   spelt   notk*r.     I 
a«umed  this  form  under  the  influcnre  o\  cU/ter, 

Pronouns  of  Quantity  and  Number. 

These  are  for  the  most  part  Adjectives  of  Quantity 
Number  used  Pronominally,  and  as  they  will  be  fully  i 
of  as  Adjectives,  will  be  hero  almost  sumniarily  dismi^fscd 

Definition.— Pronouns  of  Quantity  and  Numbei 

only  rt[)rc.scnt  Nuuns.  but  also  dcno'.c  (.oltcn  indttimiely) 
ntuch  or  htnv  rnany^  e^.  *  Have  you  had  enough  f '  '  He  has 

Dr.  Abbott  remarks  that  *a//,  each^  bothy  cotry^  of/ur  a 
Shakespeare  iniercliangcd  and  used  as  Pronouns  in  a  m: 
different  from  modem  usage.' 

Note  (i)  That   enough   and   many  are  imc   Pronouns 
*  Have  you  had  enough  (of)  food?'   'Did 
arrest  many  of  them  ?  * 
(2)  That    they   are    almost    Adverbial ;   cf.   (Fn 
betJiucupj  pet/,  plus, etc   *  Avez-vous  asse^  dc 

The  consideration  of  this  Class  of  Pronouns  is  as 
mixed  up  with  that  of  Indefinites,  as  the  Relative  is  witf 
Interrogative,  or  the  Reflective  witli  the  Emphatic. 

The  80-called  Reciprocal  Pronouns. 

Without  the  aid  of  inflection,  the  Indefinite  Pronoun 
other  and  orie  another,  when  used  without  a  stop  between  t 
and  following  a  Transitive  Verb,  serve  to  erpiress  a  rccipt 
action,  or  an  action  in  which  the  a^entand  object  COJ 
places,  e.g.  '  They  love  one  mtoth^r.^ 

They  arc,  however,  independent  Pronouns,  having  scp 
and  different  functions  in  the  sentences  in  which  they 
'I'his  will  be  made  pl.iin  by  consiilcring  the  scDtences  in 
Ihcy  are  found  as  elliptical.     Thus— 

*  They  heard  eaeh  oi/ter* 

•They  heard  each  ot/ur's  voice/ 
Arc  respectively  equivalent  to 

'They  heard  —each  (heard)  the  other, 

'They  heard — each  (heard  the)  other's  voice 
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HI. 
THE    ADJECTIVE. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  ABJECTIVE. 

I  Dtfine  an  Adjedwc^    ITorv  are  Adjectives  classified  f    Givt 

tuh'  '  of  each  kind  in  conjunction  with  a  Noun, 

V  Jx^ii  A  /  Quantity  to  the  Joilcnving  Nouns :  acorn, 

jbiiicss,  dilTicultics,  quarts,  ciuarters. 
J   '  sentences y  in  each  of  which  an  Adjective  is  used 

if  a  Substantive. 
4  -Y.vf  .'/a  ^(ntences^  introducing  the  Comparative  Degree  of 
the  Adjectives  goud,  Iiappy,  Air,  plain,  drj',  tall. 

5.  Censtruft  sentences  to  illustrate  the  essential  difference  between 

all  and  evciy, 

6.  IVA^U  loords   now  appear  as  Adjectives^   but    were  once 

reckoned  a  separate  Part  of  Speech  ? 
•    "^^-'   is   the  force  of  rather  and  -ish   when   used  with 
divest 

f<)r  the  comparison  of  Adjectives  by  inflection^ 
us  examples. 
lt  Adjectives  wlute,  happy,  big,  cheerful,  idle, 
'  nt. 

free,   unkind,   usual,   perfect,   beholden, 

vr  Adjectives  that  cannot  be  compared,  and  state 
ft. 
ts   mean/    by    irregular    comparison  f       Give    six 
•npks. 

four  Adjectives  that  have  more  than  one  Superlative 
■   four  thai  hcrve  no  positive ;   and  any  that  have 
and  Superlative  forms^  but  no  Comparative, 
■■■'-■:*  r  .differences  between  degrees  of  comparison 
shf 
>  ''  ^1  '  Correct  Englishi — *In  the  six  hundredth 

*»*  1  '  (Celt  viii.  13). 
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Il7ia/  wouid  you  remark  on  mfeting  in  an  EngHsh  aui 
such  expressions  as  deare  children,  verbs  actives  ? 

What  is  peadiar  in  the  syntax  ofioys  and  many  ? 

What  are  the  differences  between  modern  English  Adjet 
and  the  Adjectives  in  Anglo-Saxon  ? 

Point  out  any  affinities  bettvcen  the  use  of  the  Adjective 
Anglo-Saxon  and  in  nwdern  Gertnan. 


The  Adjective  (and  Article). 

Adjectives  (froni   Latin  adjitiOy  ad=\Qy  jacio-=\  throw 
place)  are   words   attached   to   Nouns,   (i)  to   define   thii 
(2)  to  describe  things,  (3)  or  to  enumerate  and  declare 
amount  of  things,  as — 

{i)  The  dog,  that  man,  *a  Mack  man  was  killed.'  , 

(2)  *  The  severe  judge  sentenced  the  repentant  crimiDal.' 

(3)  '  We  drank  three  glasses  of  wine,  and  ate  niany  chern 

and  muih  bread.' 
Note  (tf)  that  (speaking  not  in  logical  language)  a  thing  maj^' 
I  be  defined   or  be  pointed  out   particularly,  ^"9^ 

I  being  described,  as  It  was  the  black  man. 

^^H  {U)  that  we  may  regard  the  position  of  one  particiil "»«--■" 

^^B  thing  in  an  enumerated  series,  as  Number  tno.o^C 

^^^  the  second. 

The  ordinary  definition,  'An  Adjective  is  a  word  that  linut^^' 
the  signification  of  a  (Common)  Noun,' is  sufficiently  accurat^^ 
and  scientific ;  as  it  is  open  to  argument,  whether  an  Adjecu't^^==' 
can  be  used  at  all  with  a  Proper  Noun  even  predicativclr-^ 
Without  Adjectives  Common  Nouns  would  be  too  indtfin'*^^ 
to  be  of  much  use ;  and  besides  its  generic  name,  cvL-t'S^ 
individual  thing  would  require  its  own  name,  or  a  Proper  No" 
to  represent  it.  But  by  means  of  Adjectives  and  Commo' 
Nouns  we  can  form  at  pleasure  any  nun»ber  of  Conipou*^ 
Nouns,  which  approximate  in  their  signification  to  Prop^ 
Nouns.  Indeed,  by  employing  together  with  the  class  nani 
an  Adjective  denoting  the  essential  and  peculiar  quality  of  ai^- 
individual,  we  can  form  Proper  Nouns^  ivkick  would  differ  f? 
I  ordinary  Proper  Nouns  only  through  being  compound  i 
I  descriptive  instead  of  simple  and  arbitrary.    In  fact,  w 
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Adjeciive  is  constantly  attached  to  a  Noun*  it  ultimately 
:es  with  it,  and  from  being  iwo  separate  words  as  ^bituk 
adrancts  to  a  compound  word  as  ^  Hack-hoard^*  and 
-.s  U'hickboard: 

r  Nouns  as  '  R<d  Sea/  '  V^/Zina  Jtiver^   *  Great 
istrate  llus  principle 

"^r  Nouns  became  loo  broad  in  their  denotation, 
!  to  preserve  their  true  charartoristic,  as 
io  AJricanus^  'Louis  Qua/orsc," 

Use  of  Adjectives. 

t  Attribativcly.    2.  Predicatively. 

(i)  When  an  Adjective  is  employed  synthetualiy  to  build 

up  a  compound  which  appronrhcs  in  meaning  to  n 

Propter  Noun,  it  is  said  to  be  used  attribuUvtly ;  e,g^ 

Srur  cider  is  cheap. 
\\t)  Whrn  an  Adjective  is  employed  anaiyiically  to  declare 

1  y,   etc,   of  a  thing,  it  is  said  to  be  used 

y  ^y  ;  t'S'  Tbc  cider  is  sour, 

»c  fonner  usage  requires  no  Verb  or  assertion  j  with  the 

a  Verb  is  essential.      Therefore  in  the  synthetical  or 

rMtrve  use,  the  Adjective  is  of  necessity  placed  near  its 

'nit  in  the  analytical  or  predicative  use,  it  is  separated 

L1  uive  use  is  the  natur.il  one,  the  predicative  is 

CI'  IS  pressed  into  service  to  avoid  the  use  of  Abstract 

t  ^f.  The  cider  has  sourness.    See  French,  ttvoir  raison 

p.  ,  *■'?(<>«  =  to  be  right i  avoir  iott=xo  have  wrong=^Xo 

^  >ireelc»  oAyo?  iftxa  Ovfit^^  Sorrow  (will  be)  to  my 

^  '>c  sorry  {lUiad^  Book  xxii.  line  53). 

\  '\,  when  the  Adjective  is  used  predicatively,  it  is 


I 


he  nttributive  use  we  cannot  substitute  an  Abstract 

'  'Ires  the  Verb  to  bt  or  a  kindred 

became  powerful,  It  made  him 

iu:.iaucc  '  He  talked  big^  big  is  not  an 

.lb. 

r 


J 
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Some  Adjectives  are  not  ordinarily  used  atlributivelj 
afraiii^  aiotu,  athint^  aware^  unweii^  well^  etc     Thus  wc 
say,  *  The  man  is  afraid^  or  *  The  man  is  athirst^  but  not  '* 
afraid  man,'  or  *  The  athirst  man.'     In  accordance,  therefc 
with  our  view,  we  find  ihcsc  Adjectives  to  be  akin  to  Abst 
Nouns,  e.^.  a-thirst  =  on  thirst.     The  real  Adjective  is  ihif 
We  can  say,  however,  'The  man  athintiot  knowledge,'  *' 
wife  afraid  of  her  husband.' 

Note  that  Adjectives  are  sometimes  erroneously  descriheiL 
as  Nouns,   and   in   contradislinction  the  real  Noun  is  calloAc. 
'Noun  Substantive  ;'   but   Adjectives  are  not   names;  bi 
and  warm  are  not  the  name  of  qualities,  but  biackness 
•warmth  are. 


Adjectives  are  sometimes  used  as  Nouns. 

The  student  must  carefully  distinguish  between  Concrete 
Abstract  Nouns  and  Adjectives  having  the  same  form,  as— 
{a)  The  Sublime  and  the  ^^aw/z/w/ (Burke),  the  Lofty 
the  Afearij  etc. 
These  expressions  mean  the  same  as  Sublimity^  Bi 

Loftiness^  and  Meanntss, 
Sublime^   Beautiful^  Lofty^   and  Mean  arc  there 
Abstract  Nouns. 
{p)  The  brai^e^  the  fair  (None  but  the  brave  deserve 
fair)^  the  wealthy. 
By  these  expressions  we  understand  brave  men, 

TtumteNy  wealthy  persons^  etc 
Brave,  fair^  wealthy  arc  therefore  Concrete  Nouns. 

As  in  many  languages  Adjectives  have  Number  and  Gen< 
this  use  is  in  them  much  facilitated.  ^ 

French,  Zes  Miserables  (Hugo),  Latin,   Uiilia  cum  ho/ust^^ 
(De  Officiis),  Greek,  Ot  aKoXao-rot  (Nicomachean  Elliics). 

Adjectives  and  Adverbs  are  sometimes  alike  in  forUL 

In  Anglo-Saxon,  and  hence  in  Early  English,  the  A<J' 
was  often  formed  from  the  Adjective  by  adding  e,  as  sej». 
soft  (Adj.),  and  sefte  or  softe  (Adv.) 
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iped,  the  Adjective  and  Adverb  are  now  undistinguish- 
^  except   by  considering  their  function  in  the  sentence. 

oes  asit—fast^  hard^  ioudj  long^  ''4'^'^  ^^f^'i  ckan^  thick, 

tviL 

ADJECTIVE.  ADVERB. 

A  fast  ninner.  He  rides  _;^j/. 

A  hard  fate.  He  works  hard. 

A  loud  noise.  He  shouted  hud. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

W"c  may  therefore  arrange  Adjectives  as — 

I.  Demonstrative,  e.g.  this^  ihat^  they  tenth. 

n.  Qualitative,  e^.  severe^  repentant^  blue,  vast. 

HI.  Quantitative  and  Numeral,  e^.  mu^h,  little.^  fnt^ 
five, 

I-DEMOKSTRATIVE  OR  DISTINGUISHING 
ADJECTIVES. 

Lonstrative  or  Distinguishing  Adjectives  are  wor^ls 
to  Nouns  to  indicate  with  greater  particularity  the 
which  they  represent 
are  the  most  comnaonly  used  Adjectives,  and  are  pro- 
le  most  ancient 

Kinds  of  Demonstrative  Adjectives. 

^a)  The  Pronominal  (Adjective  Pronouns),  as  M/V,  second. 
\v)  The  Definite  Article  the. 

fW  The  Pronominal  Demonstratives  are  those  which 

either  be  used  with  a  Noun  or  independently. 
la  the  former  case  they  are  true  Adjectives,  as  this  horse, 
Mmy  coming. 

Ethc  latter  case  they  are  really  Pronouns,  xs  *Take  him 
'Give  rae  the  second.^  This  use  has  already  been  con- 
sd  tinder  the  hf^ad  '  Pronouns/ 
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'I'lie  true  Demonstrative  Adjectives,  /*/V»  that,  ire 
only  Adjectives  that  possess  Number. 

This  and  that  as  Adjectives  have  two  uses. 

(i)  Simply  to  point  out,  as  thi2t  house,  thts  fijiger. 

(a)  A  rhetorical  use,  /A/j  denoting  contempt  (*Fai 
arity  breeds  contempt*) ;  that  denoting  admiral 
('  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view '). 

*^.  *  As  for  this  fellow,  wc  know  not  whence  Itc  is.' — John  ir.  * 
*  Thijt  rare,  that  nolle,  that  imperial  viituc  is  no  respcct( 
persons.*— /f.  E.  Gladitoru,  MkicIi  II,  I4t7a 

Yon  also  sometimes  denotes  contempt 

/.f.  *  Ye  sec  yoH  birlde,  ca'd  %  lord* 
Wha  struts  and  stares.* — Bums, 

In  I^tin  ate  may  mean  'he  whom  ail  know/  *ihe^JWtf 
but  isi£  may  mean  '  he  whom  all  know,'  'the  notoriausJ 

In  provincialisms,  the  old  Demonstratives  they,  thtmy 
still  used  adjectively. 

'■"■  '^::]^:^^  \  ^  ^''  •'■'"^<«^.'  p- ««» 

The  Ordinal  Numeral  Adjectives  being  used  to  point 
the  order  in  a  series,  as  *  the  second  maa  from  the  end/ 1 
fairly  be  accounted  Demonstratives. 

Note  also   the  tendency  to  employ  Cardinal   (instead 
Ordinal)  numbers  as  Demonstratives ;  e.g,  Charles  //., 
Quatorse^  Chapter  one^  verse  thne. 


% 


(/')  The  Definite  Article  the  is  used  as  follows. 
also  Syntax  of  Adjectives) : — 

(i)  Ab  a  true  Demonstrative, /^  man,  M^  roonunu 

e.g.  '  I  am  alone  /A/vitloin  of  the  earth. '—.^M/(Mj'tfn</C&i^ 
Act  iv.  Scene  6. 

Compare   *  The   Bruce,'  '  The  Siddons,'  *  The  \ 
thmp/  '  I  am  not  the  man  to  do  this.' 

(2)  To  render  a  Common  Noun  Proper,  ^thg  Lo 
'Mr  Duke'  (of  Wellington )» 
Note  llic  opposite  use  of  a,  *  Caesar '  and  *a  Cm 
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is)  To  denote  the  Class  in  opposition  to  Ihc  individual. 

^  j  Give  a  lesson  on  *  7'/ie  horse.' 

L^ontrast  ^  ^-^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  j^^^^ 

(4)  As  an  Adverb  of  Degree. 

tf-^.  T/ic  sooner  M^  better  =  By  how  much  ihc 
sooner,  by  that  much  the  better  =  Quo  ciiius, 
eo  melius. 

*  He  chose  it  f^i  rather.' — Caw/er. 
In  (4)  f/i£  (as  will  be  shown)  is  the  old  Ablative  or 
Instrumental  form  of  the  Demonstrative  f/iaf. 

(5)  To  indicate  a  Nonn  Phrase,  as  TAe  Fcmembering 

of  past  benefits  is  itself  beneficial. 

In  many  langu.iges,  as  French,  Greek,  German,  the  Article 
bflectcd  to  denote  cither  Number,  Gender,  or  Case,  or 
of  these. 

Utin  has  no  Article,  and  is  much  crippled  thereby, 

[ini  twncd  into  circumlocutions,  f.^. — 

The  Win  in  the  skip  shouted  =  Q»/(/i/iV/J/  hominum  erat  in 
juroi  ciafnavtt. 

IL-<2UALITATIVE  ADJECTIVES, 

Jectives  of  Quality  are  words  attached  to  Nouns  to 
cb^  (nr  define  by  describing)  the  things  which  the  Nouns 
:nt 

Note  that  Adjectives  may  also  qualify  Fronouns  or  Noun 


L  *  A  B!ail:  man,*  used  AUributively  quaUfyins  a  Noun. 
L  '  He,  athirst  for  knowledge,  burnt  the  midnight  oil,' 

used  Attributively  qualifying  a  Pronoun. 
3-  'To  speak  rashly  is  human^  to  remain  silent  is  divine^ 

used  Predicativuly  qualifying  a  Noun  Phrase. 

itative  Adjectives  were  probably  in  primaeval  time  all 
.»cs  of  Nouns,  as  Cross  ^^W(/= golden  cross,  A  thing  of 
f«a  beautiful  thing.  See  Hebraisms  literally  translated 
VM  Authorised  Version,  Work  of  faiik,  labour  of  iovt 
kfml  work  and  lavin;^  labour. 


i. 


Generally  speaking,  Adjectives //'<wj/ftbcir  Nouns,  btU 
sometimes  follow  them. 

{a)  In  poetry,  *Turkis  d/ttf,  and  emerald  ^<v//.' — 
(/')  When  they  are  Participles. 

•The  wretch  ctf^lri■^ttr^\J z\\  in  self, 
/.iW«Cihall  (ori;ct  fair  renown, 
AniJ  juulily  (ry/«v  sli.ill  go  dawn 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
(/frav/t,  unAenourgJ,  and  unttiH^,* 

—Scoff, 
(c)  When  modified  by  an  Adverbial  Phrase,  'Thegroii 

barrtn  through  exhaustion,  yielded  nothing.' 
id)  When  used  I'redicatively,  as  *The  man  is  hapfy^ 
became  sad^  '  He  appeared  meianc/w/y,* 
Note,    however,    '  I/itf>/>y    is  the   man   that  find 
wisdom'  (Proverbs  iii.  13). 
(e)  When  used  Factitivcly,  as  *  God  created  man  pa 
*  1  imagined  him  tvcaithy* 

As  regards  the  position  of  Adjectives,  there  is  no  unllb 
rule  throughout  the  various  languages.  For  instance,  in  Frd 
they  generally  follow,  in  German  they  precede,  Nouns. 


ni-QUANTITATIVE  AND  NUMERAL 
ADJECTIVES. 

(tf)  Ac^ectives  of  Quantity  are  attached  to  Noum 
denote  the  amount  of  the  thing  referred  to, 

{h)  Adjectives  of  Number  are  attached  to  Nouns 
denote  the  number  of  things  referred  to. 

{a)  Any^  enou^h^  Htth,  ifss,  feast,  much,  more,  most, 
ivh4>le,  are  Quantitative  Adjectives  that   may    be 
without  any  idea  of  Number.      They  are   nearly  related 
Pronouns,  aiul   may  be  used  as  such,  t;iiting   the  Part 
Genitive    after    them.       Acts    xL    24,    *^  Much    people 
(singular  Verb)  added  unto  the  I^rd.' 

Quantity^  from  Latin  ////rfw/z'/iTx  (qnantus),  docs  ti 
relate  to  Number.     See  Latin  '^uot^  quvtus^  English  , 
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don  bciwccn  Quantitalives  and  Numerals  fK:'rIinps  arises 

i^h  much  and  many  having  ihc  saiuc  Cora  para  uves  and 

plaitvcs. 

le  old  plural  of  enough^  viz.  enmv^  still  survives  in  South 

CJrdshire  as  artew^  and  is  used  us  a  Numeral      Its  use 

ht  be  with  advantag'e  revived. 

U  the  above  may  be  called  Indefinite  Quantitative 
tctives. 

^raetiona/  Numeral  AdjeciweSj  as  five-seven  I  hs,  approximate 
JHkpely  lo  LkfiniU  Quantitaiive  Adjedir^s^  as  ihey  denote 
^H  many  but  htrw  muck. 

^pdjectives  of  Number  arc  either  (A)  Definite  or 

Hulefinite.  Ihcy  are  frequently  used  Pronominally, 
I  sKuuld  I'C  p.u^ed  accordingly. 

|A)  Definite  Numerals  are  divided  into  (a)  Cirdinal,  (^) 
Ordinal,  (y)  Disuibute,  (S)  Multiplicaiives,  («)  I''rac- 

uoiul,  (t)  The  Indefinlie  Article. 

Numerals  (from  I^tin  r<ir^c^inis,  a  hinge) 

so  called  because  nearly  all  ihe  others  as  regards 

)nn.itioa  and  use  *  hinge '  upon  them. 

They   of  course  commence   with    unity   (one)   and 

ttend  unto  infinity.     Of  such  common  and  iniiwrlant 

arc  they,  that  they  are  denoted  not  only  by  words 

tut  by  signs,  which  aie  partly  Preseniit'Ct  as  ///.  (three), 

md  partly  arbiiran',  as  19. 

Tliey  (liffcr  from  ordinary  Adjectives  when  used  wiih 
'lurol  Nouns,  by  belonging  to  the  Nouns  conjoint/y 
lid  K&t  %evtraliy. 

Thus  in  *bhck  men,'  every  man  referred  to  is  black; 
lut  with  "four  men'  ever)'  man  is  not/^wr. 
From  (/irdinals,  the  remaining  species  of  Definite 
lei  \  also  Numeral  Adverbs  are  derived. 

al  Numbers  are  one^  trvo,  ekne,  four,  fiie^ 
rflss,  etc- 

ii^il  Numerals  ifftce,  iwice^  thrUe^  ten  times 
|Afr 

.......  pair^  bracts  triee^  satre,  etc.,  may  be 

Itamsi  Collective  Numerals. 
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^ 
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C2)  Ordinal  Numerals,  os  wc  have  previously  stated,  are 
rully  Dtmoii^trntives,  pointing  out  a  particular  place 
jm  a  scries  possessed  by  a  tiling,  as  fourth.     They  arc 
[for  the  most  part  immediately  derived  from  the  Car- 
[diials  by  the  addition  of  ~th^  d^/ourih  from  four  (often 
tirritttn  4//;). 
BuiTl'/j/,  the  superlative  oi  fore,  is  akin  to  Icelandic, 
Ytitr^  in  frorit  of  all,  and  sicond  is  from  French  stcond^ 
llulian  stcondo^  Latin  semndus-  the  next  after,  the  first 
to  follow  (Latin,  sequor^  I  follow). 
Tbe  Ordinal  Adverbial   Numerals  firstly,  secondly, 
irdly,  etc,    are    derived    from    the    Adjectives   by 
idding  -ly. 

il)  Distributive  Numerals  express  how  many  at  a  time,  as 
jjpie  iy  one,  Iry  tu*os,  three  each,  four  apiece,  five  at  a  time. 
We  iKJSse-is  no  distinctive  forms  for  this  purpose,  biit 
tploy  phrases,  as  instanced  above. 
They  diDppcd  down  one  by  ori^.' — Ancient  Afarintr, 
'Of  every  ctcun  beast  ihou  *4iait  Inkc  io  ihce  hy  tevetts,  and  of 

fwasls  lUat  arc  not  clcnn  hy  tnv.' — Gen.  vii.^. 
•They  went  in  urvio  Noah,  into  the  ark  nw  and tivc/ — Gen. 

vii.  15. 
•  The  stats  arc  tnit  by  fttvj  anJ  thnei* —  Wentrtvcrth. 
'Containing  iwo  or  ihree  firkins  apUu* — John  U.  6. 
•Give  them  f.ijipcncc  each.' 

Compare  Latin  sin'^uli,  hint,  etc. 

'^^  Maltipliera  or  Multiplicatives  express  the  dc;;;rec  of 
;  lexity  or  increase  of  the  things  represented  by  the 
jvjjns  to  which  these  Adjectives  are  attichcd,  as  '  This 
aftt<o-/7A/ issue,'  'The  principle  is  in  du-plex  operation,* 
They  arc  formed  in  two  ways,  both  suggested  by  one 
lea,  that  of 'folding.' 

By  Saxon  words  derived  from  the  suffix  -fold  (Anglo- 
Saxon  "feald,  OUi  English  felde^  Gaelic /j^),  as  Old 
English  ff«/a/</« onefold,  simple,  etc. 

'  Kr,«   t,,.-;./  .1.)    Trr.    TV,      i.-.-rt-^/ fj,    xciv,    24. 

'I  .1,  anO  brrnighi  forth  fruit,  some 

-    :j'/oU,  Uixac  thirty  foiJ.* — MaiU 

.  :i, 
'^\  thy  uvefifo/dgiti  import.* — ^eni  Crea/ar, 
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(j)  By  Latin  words  derived  from  /AVv,  I  folil,  as  di 
duple,  double,  simple,  muIU(>Ic.  multiplex. 
lhth  =  bihtK    'I'he  ^  is  a  ■ 
Anglo-Saxon  ba  is  frora  twa.    T  1 

(3)  Note  also  the  su£&x-^r«,  as  in  muiti-Jerm^  ttns^ 

(c)  Fractional  Numerals  express  what  [lortions 

lliinL;s,  ic[;rescii;cd  by  tlie  nualilK-d  Kounii,  are 
as  hij/f^  two-thirds^  etc. 
They  are  really  Definite  Quantitatiye  A4j< 

not  Numerals.     As  Nouns,  ihcy  :ife  nu^t  easil] 
when   they  represent  an   Elliqnot   part,  is  a 
guaritT^  a  hundredth. 

{t)  The  Indefinite  Article  will  be  treated  of  uodcr  ihc 

One  *a  little  later  uri.' 


(A)— Definite  Numerals. 

The  numeral  One.     Ihe  indefinite  Article — 
' One/  AS.  17//,  is  akin  to  Lat. uhus^  French  un^  and G( 
eift.   The  '  Indefinite  Article '  an  retains  the  AngloSaxun 
of  one,  but  has  lost  the  force  of  a  numeral  except  in  a 
instances.     Such  are — 

•  One  a  penny,  two  a  penny,  hot  cro«  barw.* — Ot/fSfftf^, 
'  These  foils  have  al!  a  IcDfith.*—  f/amUi,  Act  v.  Scene  2. 

•  Tlue  jrtfrsoni  In  a  Godhe^le.' — HaihifeU, 

•  Not  a  luinuic  slopped  ot  sUycd  he." — Paei  *  Jioiftt/ 

Uses  of  the  Indefinite  Article. 

[Note  that  an  not  a  is  the  orij^inal  form,  and  that  the  prcs 
use  of  the  two  forms  is  due  solely  to  euphony.  See  *  an  wi 
{Prince  of  Tyr(^  Act  iv.  -Scene  4). 

None  of  the  ancient  languages  had  an  Indefinite  Article.] 

I .  Its  ordinary  neutral  use,  as  *  a  man/  * «  w-  :  i{ 

a.  To  make  a  Proper  Noun  Common,  as  * ,. 

3,  Us  numeiical  use,  as  instanced  above,  *'l'hre  pm 

in  a  Goclliede.* 
^  To  express  a  Singular  notion,  as  *  a  pair/  a  *  fortnigl 
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'tTft  eight  days' (I.ukc  i\.  28),  '  Full  many  d  flower' 
{Grafs  FMfy)^  'v/  many  thousand  warlike  l*'rcnch ' 

5.  To  distiaj^uibii  Nouns  Irora  Verbs,  as '  a  use,'  a&  opposed 

10,  '  to  use.' 

6.  To    depreciate,  as  *This   little   life-boat  of  an  earth' 

{Catlyi^s  DtQih  of  CQdhe)^   *A    Mr.  Johnson  has 
written  to  us. 

Ste  also  Syntax  of  Adjectives. 


(B)— Indefinite  Numerals. 

are  tf/y,  o//,  /nv^  enow  (obsolete),  wdwy,  mcre^  most^ 
artain^  divers^  scme^  as  *  Have  you  any  marbles  ? ' 

ON  THE  DERIVATION  OP  THE  ENGLISH 
NUMERALS. 

(A)— Definite  Numerals. 
The  manert>tts  anomalies  of  Ou  Kn^lish  language  are  nnohert 
Bfit  ncHfiabiC  than  in  the  Numerals,  as — 
From  one  we  might  have  expected  onfth  or  cnefy^  like  fourth 
nd  forty,  htth  and  fifty,  etc.  (Tharkeray  makes  one  of  his 
icfocs  an  officer  jn  'the  Onct>'-oneth.')  1'he  ordinal  for  one  is 
In/,  whkh  is  really  the  suijcrlative  oi  fore.  Chue  is  the  A.S. 
or  i»««,  the  genitive  of  one.  The  s  being  lightly  sounded, 
to  be  afteniards  wriiiLn  as  ct.  Cf.  pen«.  One  appears 
t-^fu,  ifZ-tf-nr,  cn-ly,  and  at-ane. 

Tiro   W35   in    A.S.    twa   and    hvegen.       Twef^   has   been 

'in.    The  i' has  fallen  out,  as  it  has  done  in 

3  where  it  stood  Irctwccn  two  vowels.     Coni- 

;/,  rain,  from  segei,  nagcl^  ''^g^'f-     Another  form  ol 

■i.  nnd  the  root  of  the  word  is  found  also  in  ttvisf^ 

tri,  /.'  '  twitter.     The  ordinal  of  tufo  in  A.S.  was  '  the 

1*  r  *  ,  .  le  the  I^lin  alter  for  '  second  or  other  of  two.' 

been  formed  from  the  Latin  se^undus^  being  the 

,.,,-.  ;....;  'follows' one  (Lat,  J^«(?r,  I  follow). 

Coaplo  (l..al  rtf/tf/s) » two  joined  togedier;  Brace  (Italian 
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fM*  or 


brace,  a  rope)  =  two  lied  together ;  Pair  (Lat.  par,  cqu 
equals. 

Three  was  in  A.S.  thrfo.  The  root  is  thri  or  t/tar,  *br 
or  '  across,*  as  in  Lat  trims.  The  ordinal  of  three  tnighi 
been  expcctcti  to  be  thriily  but  is  stjclt  third.  Howcvi 
find  thrid  in  *  thriding,'  the  original  form  of  *  Riding,'  a  di 
of  Yorkshire.     T/n'r  reappears  in  thirteen. 

The  numeral  four  takes  mnny  forms  in  conipostti 
appears  asyir  iu  i^diKy^fir  in  firkin  (the  fourth  part  of  a 
and/^r  in  farthing  (the  fourth  part  of  a  penny). 

The  number  four  (see  Comparative  Tabic)  well  shows 

etymological  coimection  between  various  languages. 

(Ireek   rtirmiptv,  dialectical   irtrvpc^,  dialectical  Ijaiin  /:/.', 
Welsh /^i/a'£7/-,  Gothir^<(/7i'(7r,  Anglo-Saxonyt(?z/«/-,  English^, 

Five  {fif)  has  lost  an  k,  which  still  exists  in  the  German 

Nine  {nigon)  has  lost  its  g,  just  as  twegen  has  become  /aW 

Ten  was  in  Gothic  taihun  (compare  German  t^ehn),  but 

guttural  sound  has  long  since  disappeared.     It  reappears,  he 

ever,  in  A.S.  /iji'c////:^, twenty,  literally  *lwo  ten.'  (See  Huxo 

Eleven  is  a  contraction  of  A,S.  endlufon  or  endkofan. 
word  requires  a  careful  analysis.     The  d  is  excrescent ; 
same  as  i/«)  =  onc  ;  on  is  a  Dative  plur.  suffix  ;  hence  the 
is  €n-/u/Qx  en-Hf,    Now  this  /{/"is  cognate  with  the  tcrminati 
'iika  in  the  Lithuanian  vtnolika^  eleven.     This  -tika  m 
'  ten/  and  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  decern.    The  letters  (/a 
being  interchangeable,  there  is  no  difllcuUy  in  recognisin, 
lif  is  cognate  with  I-itin  decern  and  Goth,  taihun^     llic 
meaning 

Twelve. 

5.nme  /{/"(  =  ten),  that  nppears  in  eleven 
as  eleven  is  'one-ten.' 

In  the  other  Numerals,  teen  (A.S.  tyne)  has  the  force 

ftddiiion. 

Dozen.     Fr.  dousaine^  a  Noun  formed  from  dotf-r^  t^dv 
Douze  has  IjCch  derived,  by  a  succession  of  jihilol' 
from  l^t.  diwdecim.     Compare  Quarantine  from  .; 

Thirteen.    The  sulfut  -teen  *  ten.   Note  I  he  metathesis  of 


of  '  eleven,'  then,  is  *  one-ten.' 

A.S.  tuvtf,  Goth,  ticaiif,  is  from  *two'  and  If 

Twelve  is  *  two-ler 
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enty.    See  Tm. 


Score.     From  the  earliest  ages  down  to  our  own  limes,  a 

Hhis  custom  of  •  book-keeping '  obtained,  by  cutting  similar 

•on  two  slicks,  one  of  which  was  kepi  by  the  Creditor, 

y  the  Debtor.     For  convenience  uf  computation,  a 

I.B&tch  was  cut  for  every  twentieth.     Tliis  nolch  was  pre- 
ptly  the  uvr€  (from  A.S.  swrati^  to  cut ;  see  also  Icelandic 
butch  schore). 
kdred.     A.S.  hurid^  which  is  probably  a  contraclion  of 
lOLliic   iaihiiH  =  \Qx\,  with  d  excrescent.     *Hund'   and 
'are  therefore &om  the  same  root,    -m/ (compare 
an  -rath)  was  a  Saxon  substantival  ending,  which  at  last 
tto  be  regarded  as  merely  a  modifying  formative. 
Iceland  this  word  was  used  as  an  apj^endage  to  Numerals, 
f  which  was  hundrathy  whence  hundrcth  and  hundred. 
rtary,  from  Latin  ccnium^  a  hundred. 
Thoaaand.     A.S.  thusend,     O.H.G.  zenstunt  (* probably 
ired), 

Lat.    mille^    a    thousand.     The  termination    is 
itirc.     Thousand  and  hundred  were  Nouns, 

Gtcck  /ivp(o^  tea  thousand. 


Anglo-Saxon  Numerals, 

CARDINAI.S. 

one 

hvo 

three 

four 

Jive 

six 

sfz'en 

eight 

Efttfte 
fen 
tie^tn 
fzvch-e 
c     thirUtn 


Cardinal  and  Ordinal 


Okuinai 
forma 
other 
thridda 
feortha 
fifU 
sixta 
seofotha 
eahtolha 
nigotha 
teotha 
endlyfta 
Iwclfia 
three- teotha 


s. 

first 
second 
third 
fourth 
fifth 
sixth 
scienth 
eighth 
ninth 
tenth 
ekventh 
twelfth 
thirteenth 


A.  uaxl'jo.  or  o(nt  mother  toxccb: 

Tlic  CwdtxuJs  (n>tn  /Mrtetu  to  mmieen  aie 

ion  of  Hem  lo  jtwancr,  jf/;  etc 
Twenty  is  tsxm-f^.     Twcnty-ooc,  au  anJ  ttven-iig^ 
30,  40»  50,  6o»  tM~f(g^/pffVer^,J^Jiig,  sCx-Zig, 
7<\   8c\  90,   JUmJ'Satfim-ii^,  AMmJ-eaktAtig,     km 

A  huadfed  is  kmmi^  Jimmdted,  or  kuiU-it^H-iig. 
A  tbouaod  '^tkmMmi. 

An  is  dedtoed  like  the  other  AS.  Adicctives. 
7)m  b  dediiied  thus : — 
NooLUidAcci  M.AaQ^n.   F./ttui  N./imi.   Gen.  An 
Dat  tmam.    Compare  the  old  fonn,  twam, 
Tkn»  is  declined : — 
Notn.  and  Ace   M.Mr£   T.tArw,   N.  M^cv.   GcD./)bi 
Dat.  tkrtM. 

The  others  up  to  hvelf  inchtsire,  are  indeclinable  bdi 
Substantive.    When  aJonc,  they  are  declined  thus : — 
Nom.  and  Kgc  fimver-e.    Gctx,  fectvtr-a,     Dat.  f" 
Units  are  put  before  tens,  as  an  and  htxHti^^  tv 
In  numbers  orer  a  hundred  the  smaller  cotncs  iList,  ana 
Noun  is  repeated,   as  feowtr  hunj  geara  and  hu 
r/«i  =  four  hundred  and  ninety  yearsv 
It  should  be  noticed  that  an  n  has  crept   into 
\stvenih^  ninth,  Un/h,  thtrUenth^  etc.     This  is  proljably 
the  prevalence  of  Northern  forms  of  Norse  origin. 

(B)— Indefinite  Nomerals. 

Three  only  are  from  the  Latin^  vit — several  (Lat 
to  sever),  certain  (LaL  cerno,  I  separate),  diverse  (LaLj 
different).     Note  the  legal  plirase  'Jointly  and  sevtrai 

Of  native  derivation  are — any  f A.S.  ctnig^  from  an, 
(AS.  ^a/),   few  ( AS. /cffrf')»  litde,  less,  least  (A.3.  iytd, 
hcsi  for  /as  est),  enough  (A.S.  gcHoh)^  which  had  o: 
em>w  ;  many  (A.S.  manig)^  much  more,  most  (A..S  a 

fntTst\  whole  (AS.  hal^  healthy,  entire),  some  (AS 

The  Genitive  plural  o^ ea/{^\^\  viz.  Ar/r?,  ^t-n-ivr  \ 

^iaUftr  as  late  as  the  i6lh  century.  -i 

iieftit,  i.e.  'dearest  of  all.*    (Cp.  Genu 

All  these  Indefinite  Numerals  may  be  used  proDOmini 
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Numeral  Adjective  or  Numeral  Pronoun  ? 

feilher    the    Definite    nor   the    Indefinite   Adjectives    of 
rnber  are  to  be  parsed  as  Adjectives  unless  followed  by  a 

1.     When  they  stand  alone,  they  are  classed  as  Numeral 

ouns,  e.g. — 

Six  men  (Num.  Adj.).        Give  me  six  (Num.  Pron.). 

rcrtajn  of  the  Definite  Numerals,  when  used  as  Pronouns, 
uke  the  inflections  of  Case  and  Number,  e.g. — 
Form  fours. 

These  (>ens  are  bad  ones. 
Shuffle  the  cards  and  take  out  the  fens. 
I  will  not  destroy  the  city  for  /en^s  sake. 
Consecutive ./^/i'Aj  (in  music). 

fc  also,  all  the  Inde6nite  Numeral  Adjectives.     They  are 
cctives  when  coupled  with  a  Noun,  but  Pronouns  when 
stand  alone,  e.g. — 

AD/ECTIVE.  PRONOUN. 

Have  you  any  pens  f  Any  of  these  will  do. 

AU  men  are  monal.  Aii  is  lost  save  honour. 

Many  diseases  are  curable.      Many  arc  called  huifew  are 

chosen. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Demonstratives  'the'  and  'this.' 
The  Distinguishing  Adjective  'the.' 

is  a  form  of  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun  ihis^  which  in 

n  had  the  inflections  of  Gender,  Number,  and  Case. 

Nom.  Case  singular  was  M.  se^  F.  seo^  N.  iiiat     Later 

ind  se0  were  dropped,  and  that  became  modified  into  the 

lU  genders. 

Singyiar, 


MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

NEUTER. 

Xfim, 

se 

seo 

thaet  {that) 

Gen, 

thSES 

ihacre 

thEs 

Oct. 

thcem,  tham 

Ihrcrc 

tbaem,  thnm 

4ic. 

thone 

tlia 

thaet 

tnmeentai  Case^  thi  or  thy. 
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Plural 

■ 

MASCULINE. 

FKMININEI. 

NEtJ^H 

Wtf/n. 

tha 

tha 

tha   ■ 

Gefu 

thara 

thara 

tharxS 

Dat 

tham 

tham 

tham      ^ 

Ace, 

tha 

tha 

tha 

The  other  Demonstrative  '  this '  was  thus  dee] 

Anglo-Saxon 

:— 

Singular, 

■ 

MASCULINE, 

FEMtNtNE. 

NEtn^ 

Norn. 

thes 

thcos 

thi5j^ 

Gen. 

thisea 

thwserc 

thuH 

Dat 

thisum 

tliissere 

th^H 

Ace. 

thisne 

thas 

th^l 

Imtrununtai  Casty  ihys  ((kus). 

^1 

Plurah 

^1 

MASCULINE. 

FKMI.MNK. 

WG^I 

Norn, 

Ihas 

thas 

thas  (tmk 

Gen. 

thissera 

thissera 

thissera 

DaU 

thisum 

thisum 

thisum  ^J 

Ace. 

thas 

thas 

thas     ■ 

These  and  those  are  only  various  forms  of  Mtf/.^H 

ofMw. 

INFLECTION  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives  have  no  Inflection  of  Gender, 
and  Case,  but  Adjectives  of  Quality  are 
express  comparison. 

So  also  are  a  few  Adjectives  of  Quantity  and 
fetVj  Httie^  man)\  much. 

This  and  that  are  inflected  to  express  Ki 
plurals  being  tluse  and  those. 

Apparent  Exceptions— Adjectives  in  the  Pla 

Certain  Adjectives  are  used  so  coraplcluly  as 
that  ihey  have  the  ordinary  inflections  of  Nuuns. 
Aote. — The  Substantives  are  omitted  by  ElUpsi! 
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■s  which  aJmit  of  this  are — 
L^'  '  nnmes,  ^^1^.  f/l^  Germans,  the  Italians^  etc. 

1/  N  ting  the  members  of  a  sect  or  party,  e.g. 

'.  ..  Lutherans,  Stota,  etc 

(5)  Udn  comparati%'es  which  have  lost  ihcir  comparalivc 
force,  t^,  seniors^  juniors^  inferiors,  etc 

1)  Names   descriptive   of  character,    etc,    e,g.    saints, 
triHiittals. 
Adjectives  used  as  Substantives  in  the  plural  only,  eg, 
eatables,  vitals,  valuables. 

(6)  The  Adjective  flMrr.  £it/ter!Lnd  neither  ^xe  used  in 
the  Possessive  Case,  as  in  *eit/ier's  happiness/ 
'neit/ter's  faulL' 


COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

kt  is  meant  by  the  'Comparison  of  an 

Adjective?* 

^cn  we  wish  to  indicate  not  only  that  a  certain  thing,  or  a 
inp,  possesses  the  same  quality  or  attribute  as  another, 
it  possesses  the  said  quality  or  attribute  in  a  greater 
flhan  the  other  thing  or  set  of  things,  we  mark  this  by  a 
\t  in  the  form  of  the  simple  Adjective. 
The  Comparative  Degree  of  an  Adjective  is  that  form  of  it 
(jmeiM  of  which  we  show  that  one  thing,  or  set  of  things, 
crtain  quality  or  attribute  in  a  greater  degree  than 
I  1^'.  or  set  of  things. 

■  1  ve  Degree  of  an  Adjective  is  that  form  of  it 
I  it  a  certain  thing,  or  set  of  things,  possesses 

pe^iulity  or  altnbutc  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  of 
■  daks  to  which  it  belongs, 
[liijectives  express  comparison  in  two  ways— (i)  By 

:  (2)  By  tlic  help  of  the  Adverbs  more  and  most. 
,  ijr  be  called  the  Synthetical  method,  the  latter  the 

imparativc  is  formed  by  adding  -er,  and  the  Super- 
'  ling  -est  to  the  Positive — 

a  greater  greatest 

tfll  g»yer  gayest 
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The  inflection  sometimes  modifies  the  termination  of 
Positive,  or  stem, 

(i)  Final  mute  e  is  elided — 

large  larger  largest 

white  whiter  whitest 

(2)  K  following  a  consonant  becomes  / — 
dry  drier  driest 
tidy                  tidier                    tidiest 
silly                  sillier  silliest 

But  in  one  word  y  is  not  changed — 
shy  shyer  shyest 

(3)  In  monosyllables,  and  a  few  other  words,  a  single 
consonant  following  a  short  vowel  is  daubled— 

sad  sadder  saddest 

red  redder  reddest 

thin  thinner  thinnest 

hot  hotter  hottest 

hopeful  hopefuUer  hopefullest 

THE    ANGLO-SAXON    ADJECTIVE. 
Inflection  of  the  Adjective  god  (good). 

The   Anglo-Saxon   Adjeclivc,   like   the   German,   was 
inflected.     It  had  also,  as  in  modern  German,  two  forms  > 


A.  Strong  Inflection, 

Singular. 

MASCULINE.      FEMININE, 

NEUTER. 

Now. 
Gen. 

Vat 

Ace. 

God 
God-es 
God-um 
God-ne 

god 
god-rc 
god-re 
god-e 
PiuraL 

god 
god-es 
god-um 
god 

Norn. 
Gen. 
Vat 
Ace. 

God-c 
Godra 
God-um 
God-c 

god-e 

god-ra 

god-um 

god-c 

god-u 
god-ra 
god-ura 
god-u 
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R  Weak  Inflection. 
tnfleciion  is  employed  after  the  Definite  Article  and 


bostratives. 


UASCUUNE. 


Thaes 
Thanj 
Thone 


god-a 
god-an 

god -an 
god  an 


NEUTER. 

thaet      god-e 
thaes 
tham 
thxt 


god-an 
god-an 
gode 


Singular. 
feminine: 
SCO       god-e 
thsere    god-an 
Uisere    god-an 
tha        god-an 

kPiuraL 
(Of  all  Genders.) 
Horn,     Tha        god-an 
Gi*t,      Thara    godena 
£>at      Tham     god-um 
Ace.       7ha       god-an 
forms  for  Uic  declension  of  the  Adjective  fell  into 
re  the  time  of  Chaucer. 

the  endings  {e)  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
d  the  rest  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion.     This  final  e 
sometimes  as  a  mark  of  the  plural,  as  in — 
'  And  smaU  fowks  maken  melodic* 

■i**.^  .iLso  at  the  end  of  Adjectives  preceded  by  Demnn- 
!  Possessivea.     Examples  of  this  *  definitive'  use  of 
6  may  be  found  in  the  opening  lines  of  Chaucer's 
to  his  CanUrbury  TaUs. 
final  e  was  sounded,  in  the  14th  century,  at  the  end 
gruai  many  words,  and  without  its  sound  many  lines  in 
oeex's  TtTse  would  be  deprived  of  harmony.    It  was  elided 
%.  rowel  and  before  a  word  beginning  with  h. 

nt  mode  of  inflection  by  modification  of  the  vowel 
JVC  has  almost  disappeared;  it  can  be  traced  in 
i/S  uo  instances  only : — 

old  elder  eldest 

[bc]nealh  nether  — 

Adjectives  are  met  with   in  the  Comparative  an( 
D^rce  only,     Tlicy  have  no  regular  I'osiw 


roo 


being  derived  mainly  from  Adverbs  or  Prepositions, 
these  have  two  forms  of  the  Superlative — 


Comjiarativet 
former 
further 

Superlative^ 

foremost 
funJicrmost 

have  been  fo 

imt 

inner 
outer 
uiier 
upper 

inuiost,  innermoM 
outmost,  outermost 
utmost,  utlerniost 
upmost,  uppcmtui>t 
undermost 

hinder 
netlier 

hindcrmost 
midmost 
nethermost 
topmost 

With  respect  to  most  of  tliesc  forms,  two  things  mil 
ally  be  noticed — 

(x)  The  termination  -mi?^/ which  appears  in  the  Si 

forms  is  not  the  Adverb  most. 
(b)  The  -er  in  innermost^  ouUrmosi  is  not  the  Col 

termination. 

These  forms  in  most  were  formerly  written  -mesi.  1 
is  supposed  to  have  been  compounded  of  two  demei 
termination  ema^  and  a  termination  -^f/,  both  of  them 
ihe  Superlative,  or,  as  they  are  called,  'Superlative 
After  a  word  had  borne  for  some  lime  the  former 
terminations,  and  when  its  meaning  was  to  a  cer 
forgotten,  the  latter  was  superadded.  This  is  prov 
existence  of  the  Superlatives  forma^  inncma^  uUi 
hindema^  miJema,  nitfuma  (which  display  the  tcrniinat; 
and,  later,  of  other  Superlalive.s — innemest^  ytemtst, 
etc.  Infiertnost^  it  may  be  observed,  is  doubly 
having  an  inserted  r,  besides  having  o  s 
like  the  other  forms.     So  also  oute(r)fno5t,  kin. 

However,  as  re^'ards  under-moit^  top-tnost^  and  on* 
others,  they  were  formed,  no  doubt,  under  the  false  c 
that  this  termination  -most  was  the  Superlative  Adver 

Comparison  formed  by  inflection  is  less  common 
in  the  carher  stages  of  the  language;  many  Adje< 
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1  thus  inflected,  many  never;  some  because  of  their 
some  bccnuse  o(  usnge  merely. 

rds  of  English  origin,  and  monosyllables  generally,  can 
k^farays  fonu  comparison  by  inflection ;  while  words  of 
H^D  are,  generally  speaking,  not  inSecied. 

ne  Adjectives  appear  to  be  compared  irregularly,  the  fact 
tl;al  the  diflcrent  degrees  are  derived  from   different 
The  following  are  the  most  important : — 

t  better  best 

11.  filll        worse  worst 

3 


(Adv.) 


farther 

farthest 



first 

furl  her 

furthest 

bier,  latter 

latest,  last 

less,  lesser 

least 

— 

midst 

more 

most 

nearer,  nJglier 

nearest,  nighest,  next 

older,  elder 

oldest,  eldest 

rather  (Adv.) 

— 

after* 

— 

H  manjr 
ind  nigh 


locecdjng  to  examine  these  more  closely,  wc  shall  investi- 

.  The  Origin  of  the  Comparative  and  Superlative 
Soflixee. 

.  Initfifflcea  of  Double  Comparatives  and  Double 

Superlatives. 
^  Wtat  is  meant  by  Irregulau'  Comparison. 
I-  The    Etymology    of    the   Adjectives    that    are 

irregularly  compared- 


The  Comparative  and  Superlative  SufiOzes. 

(fl)  The  Comparative  Suffix. 

Saxon  the  usual  suffix  of  the  Comparati*^  wasj> 
«  Adjectives,  and  -^r  or   os  for  Adverbs.    Tht1»l 

*  As  in  afttr^houghi,  oJttr'maiK 
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dear;  /^o/ra  (masc),  /fo/n  (fern.),  and  /^tf/rg  (neuL), 
(Tlie  Comparative  Adjective  always  fullowcd  the  weak 
With  this  Comparative  termination  may  be  compared  the 
-wr,  as  in /un'or^  candidior,  etc.,  which  at  one  time  was 

(b)  The  Superlative  Suffix. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  there  were  two  Sui>erlati%"e  suRlxes — (I 
(but  -ost  for  Adverbs),  and  (2)  -ttna.     With  the  former  of' 
should  be  compared  the  Greek  -ist  in  meg-isi-os^  and,  with 
Utter,  tite  second  and  third  syllables  of  J^c  inf-imus. 

Double  Comparatives  and  Superlatives. 

{a)  DouBL£  Comparatives, 

Certain  words  present  the  phenomenon  of  a  Double 
parison.     Lesser,  of  course,  is  a  conspicuous  example, 
is,  properly,  the  Comparative  of  nigh;  and  therefore  neat^ 
exhibits  the  same  peculiarity.    Afore  (mo-re)  is  a  Double  CoC 
parative  formed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Comparative  mo 
word  nioe  for  more  is  common  in  Shakespeare.     JTorvt 
Comparative  formed  from  the  old  Sui>erlative_/i;/-/na. 

(b)  Double  Superlatives. 

For-m-cst^  irt-m-cst,  out-m-cst  retain  traces  of  both  suffixot; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  compounded  of  both  ~ema  and 
Foritter,  as  stated  before,  is  a  Superlative //w  the  Com 
ending. 

The  words  innernmf^  outermost^  uttermost.     It  has 
frequently  stated  that  in  inn-er-m-ost^  out-er-m-ost,  uit-er- 
Double  Superlative  is  formed  from  a  Comparative.     It 
thought  that  the  r  is  a  phonetic  Insertion,  and  not  t)ie 
parative  suffix.     This  is  made  probable  by  the  existence 
forms  innemest  VLXiii  yUmest. 

How  Acyectivea  are  irregularly  compared. 

The  '  irregularity '  may  be  thus  summarized.     AdjectJi 
compared  irregularly — 

{a)  By  change  of  vowel,  as  in  old  (eald)^  elder  {Hlira\\ 
(ie/des/). 
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)  By  contraction,  as  in  late,  latter,  last  (for  latesf). 

\  By  taking  one  degree  from  one  root  and  another  from 

another,  as  in  good  {,^o<f),  better  {beiera)^  best  ifietst). 
f)  By  forming  the  Comparative  and  Superlative  from  Adverbs 

or  Prepositions,  as  out  (i//),  outer  {yUrra)^  outermost 

f)  The  origin  of  the  Comparative^  and  Its  force,  in  a  few 
words  of  irregular  form,  having  been  forgotten,  the  word 
has  been  inflected  a  second  time ;  as  rno^  more  ;  near, 
juarer.    Both  Mc?  and  ruar  arc  Comparatives.    So  is  if£f. 

The  Adjectives  that  are  irregularly  compared. 

I.  Better,  best  ^^s^  is  a  contraction  of  deist  or  betest. 
It  would  api>ear,  therefore,  as  if  bct^  better^  betiest  would 
be  the  form  of  this  Adjective  if  regularly  compared. 
But  bet  was  itself  a  Comparative,  and  meant  '  belter,' 
being  formed  from  a  root  bot^  Better^  therefore,  is  a 
Comparative  of  a  Comparative. 

*.  Woorse,  worst.  According  to  one  exjilanation,  xvorsi 
comes  from  a  root  wa>r  =  bad  {worry  ?),  the  suffix  se  is 
another  form  of  the  Comparative  ending  -rr,  and  worsi 
b  shortened  from  worrest. 

A  more  satisfactory  theory  traces  these  words  bacW 
to  a  root  wars  (assimilated  to  tvarr\  which  occurs  in 
Latin  vcrrtrcj  *to  sweep,  drive,  or  toss  about.'  The  j, 
ihen,  is  part  of  the  root,  Worse  really  does  duty  for 
worj-^r  (which  was  in  actual  use  in  the  i6th  ccnlury), 
and  wors-i  is  short  for  wors-est.  The  Verb  worsts  to 
defeat,  is  not  formed  from  the  Superlative,  but  from 
morse,  with  the  excrescent  /.     Compare  amongst^  whilst. 

!•  Fftrther,  farthest.  How  did  these  words  get  the  thf 
It  was  inserted  by  false  analogy,  i.e.  it  crept  in  through 
a  confusion  mih  furt/ur  ^xiA  furthest ^  the  Comp.  and 
Sup.  of  the  vtox^  forth. 

4  Firat  (Jyrsf)  is  the  Superlative  of  fore  (compare  *fore 
leg'),  formed  by  adding  -j/,  with  vowel<hange.  'ihe 
old  Superlative  Yi^sforma^  which  appears  informer  and 
foreffu^st. 
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5.  Former  anil  foremost.     Former  is  a  corruption' 

oM  wurJ /'/■/?/(/,  the  Superlative  q{  fore^  which 
'first.'  Here  a  Superlative  Adjective  h.is  been  mist 
for  a  Comparative,  and  a  Sui>erlative  ending  lack* 
lo  it.     Furcmosi,  therefore,  is  a  Double  SuperUtiv 

6.  Further  and  furthest  have  been  stated  to  be  the 

parative  and  Superlative  o{/or(h  (Adv.).     Here  tl 
IS  quite  natural,  unlike  the  ih  oi  farthtr  and  fa* 
(from  far).     Farther  refers  to  the  more  distant 
(stationary)  objects.     Further  to  the  more  ad 
two  objects  in  raoiion. 

7.  Later  and  latter,  latest  and  last    taft  has 

parativcs  and  two  Superhtiws.  Later  and  htest 
to  time  ;  latter  and  last  refer,  though  not  exclusive 
position  in  a  series. 

8.  Little,  less,  least,     tittle  (Ivfef)  is  a  diniinuti\'e  c 

y.esi  and  least  are  from  a  root  las,  mcanin;;[  '  infirm 

9.  Much,  more,  most.     Muelt  is  the  modern  form  o 

A.S.  ////((/  =  great,  softened  into  mithel  ox  mtu-hel,  , 
and  most  (A.S.  mara,  mast)  are  from  an  old  Aryan 
mah.  Much  once  meant  large,  great,  but  the  se 
magnus  was  (;radually  superseded  by  that  of  multusi 
Karly  English  (and  Shakespeare)  moe  is  found  for 
when  referring  to  number.  Moe  is  derived  fro 
which  was  the  Comparative  form  of  the  Adv 
w.is  of  the  Adjective. 

10.  Id  near,  nearer,  nearest,  we  start  by  taking 

parative  of  another  word  for  the  Positive.    The  mc 
Positive  mar  is  really  the  Comparative  of  the  A.S. 
—  nigli.     I'he  three  degrees  should  properly  be 
near,  next.     It  follows,  then,  that  nearer  is  a  D< 
Comparative.     The  Comparative  near  is  fotitid 
than  once  in  Shakespeare,  as  in — 

'  The  near  in  UIcxkI,  the  aeuei  bloody.' — MtUi 
Next  is  a  contraction  of  Highest,    In  Chauc 
he.xt  for  highest, 

ti.  Old,  older  and  elder,  oldest  and  eldest.    Eldt. 

tlitt\>t  exhibit  vowel  change  as  well  as  inflectioa 
is  the  only  remaining  instance  of  on  Adjective  in 
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Companion  is  accomp.inied  by  a  change  of  the  rooi- 
vowcl.  Older  is  an  ordinary  Adjective  of  the  Compara- 
lice  degree.     Eider  denotes  not  so  much  greater  age  as 

the  rel-ition  of  precedena^  which  is  a  usual  consequence 

nri:n:in^  older. 
Kathef  is  now  an  Adverb.     It  was  once  an  Adjective. 

Milton   speaks   of    *the  rathe   primrose.'      Tennyson 

reproduces  it  in  *  The  men  of  ratht  and  rii)cr  years.' 
13  Ailer  only  occurs  as  an  Adjective  in  a  few  expressions 

like  after  •  groivth^  after -math.     The  word  should  be 

divided  aftcr^  not  aft-er.      After  is  from  of  with  the 

addition  of  a  Comparative  sufllx. 

I?ot  all  Adjectives  admit  of  comparison. 

l'cn.iiri  .A.djeciives  from  their  nature  cannot  be  compared, 
'..*  2  luiuit  rainbow,  the  morniti^  star,  a  monthiy  holiday. 

!(]  be  dearly  impossible  for  a  lunar  rainbow  to  be 
.inar,  or  for  one  monthly  holiday  to  be  more  monthly 
iftuiher.     Airain,  a  luan  is  either  English  or  else  he  is 
nclish,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  figure  to  be  more  or 
uUr.     So  that  all  these  -\djeclives,  as  long  as  they 
_.   in  their  strict  literal   sense,   are  incapable  of  cora- 

Adjectives  that  do  not  admit  of  comparison  may  be 
cUuifled  as  follows  :— 
1.  All  Demonstratives. 
\.  A^l  Numerals. 

ic-  Quantitative?,  as  enough^  ivfwk. 
,. ..  .icciives  denoting  material,  as  silken,  flaxen^  etc 
5.  Nouns  used  as  Adjectives,  as  the  chunk  door. 
'    ^   '     'vcs  denotmg  situation,  as  the  submarine  telegraph, 
;s  derived  from  Proper  Nouns,  as  '  ihc  Papal 
^jm^mdoilish  race/ 
^^^^^^^b  denoting  definite  shape,  as  drcular,  rectangultir. 
^^^^^^EtJcipidl  Adjectives^  as  *  the  eondemned  criminal,' 

^  -quality,  identity,  or  extremity  of 

|K)  ./  *  same  m^^w^*  everlastings  exiifut^ 

W^ktina, 
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Nouns  used  as  Adjectives. — Sotnciimes  a  noun  is 
verted  into  an  Adjeciive  by  mere  juxtaposition  with  ano! 
Noun,  and  witiiout  any  inflection  or  affix,  as — 

A  gold  watcli.  A  £opf*cr  kettle. 

A  i/'Arr  spoon.  A  hospital  surgeon. 

An  iron  ship.  A  church  mouse. 

Participles  used  as  Adjectives  may  be  termed  F 

ticipial  Adjectives,  f-s- — 

A  iaving  child,  a  singing  bird,  a  reading  man. 

In  many  cases  they  may  be  compared,  e^.  *A  mosi  kit 
companion.' 

Comparatives  without  'than'— 

Certain  Adjectives,  though  they  have  the  Comparative  fo 
do  not  admit  of  being  followed  by  than.    These  are — 

(a)  Certain  Latin  Adjectives  which  have  been  adopted 
their  Comparative  form,  such  a5  junior^  scnicr  (n" 
are  followed  by  /<?),  major^  minor^  interior^  exterior^ 
ip)  The  English  Adjectives  inncr^  outcr^  hinder,  latter^  etc 
An   imperfect  degree  of  a   quality   is  expressed  by 
cither  the  termination  ish  (in  A.S.  -tsc),  or  the  auxiliary  Ad 
rather^  e.g. — 

^whitish*     )  both  mean  *  inclined  to  whiteness.' 
and  >  This     is    sometimes    called     the 

*  rat/ter  whiu '  \         Sub-Positive  Degree. 

A  degree  of  a  quality  more  than  ordinary,  expressed  wiUi 
rotation  to  another  thing  or  the  rest  of  a  class,  may  be 
the  Comparative  Absolute  ;  and  in  like  manner,  a  deg 
quality  the  utmost  conceivable  may  be  called  the  Su 
Absolute.  (Compare  Latin  us.ige,  where  mcMor  ma 
*  too  good,'  and  cptinws  may  n»ean  '  very  good '  or  '  c 
These  are  sometimes  expressed  by  the  help  of  Adverbs, 

Somewhat  long ;   too  long ;   very  long ;   a  most  bca 
woman  ;  Most  mighty  Ciesar  I 
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It  Is  pcrhajis  worthy  of  remark  thai  the   Superlative   may 
.«^..,,,^^  bg  expressed  by  a  mode  borrowed  from  ilie  Hebrew, 

kof  tiings/  'Lord  of  lords,'  'Book  of  books.'    Here  a 
:ij.on   is   expressed  without   the   use   of  an  Adjective. 
construction   was    not   unknown  even   in   the   earliesc 
h,f^.— 
^Q^  is  ea/ra  o'^'^go  (yning^  and  ca/ra  hlaforda  hlafcrd' 
'God  is  King  of  all  kings,  and  Lord  of  all  lords,' 

Wbat  Adjectives  admit  of  Inflection  for  the 
Comparative  ? 

Rales  intended  to  restrict  tlie  use  of -^r  and  -est  ^xq  given  in 

■any  English  grammars,  but  arc  not  generally  obeyed.     Some 

nf  tV  raore  concise  of  these  rules  allow  the  use  of  suffices 

■Tionos) limbics,  (2)  dissyllables  ending  with  -ie  or  -y^ 

X  by  a  consonant     It  is  generally  assumed  that  the 

tie  of  the  inHcction  is  inadmissible  after  the  endings  -ain^  -al^ 

-id,  -eniy  -irf^  -id,  -ous,  and  that  words  with  these  endings 

be  compared  with  mare  and  mtfs/.     But  the  so-cailcd 

is  frequently  set  aside. 

Out  older  writers  never  scrupled  to  affix  er  and  *sf  to  words 

^  any   length:     hence    vt'r/uouscst    (Mikon),    honaurabli:^i 

""         etc     Catlylc  follows  the  same  practice. 


Other  Observations  on  the  Adjectives. 

'hangc  ( Umhuf)  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparison  of 
-^  -i^.^iO-Saxon  Adjectives,  t^. — 

Cild  {old)  yidra  yidesta 

V  ''/)  gyngra  g>'ngcsta 

!•':  lengra  lung&ta 

WTwi  coupled  wiih  a  Noun,  an  Adjective  of  the  Comparative 
«Vtt  belonged  to  the  weak  declension.  Thus  the  Compara- 
•t^  of  beard  {hard)  was — 

hcaid-era  heard-cre  heard-ere 

Ijiit  the  Superlative  might  take  eillier  the  strong  or  the  weak 
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A  trace  of  the  weak  dedeosion  remains  iii  the 
oiden. 

We  liave  no  instance  of  the  case-ending  of  an  Adje< 
than  Shakespeare,  wlio  em|:iloys  the  Gen.  plur.  in  alA 
dearest  of  nlL 

For  hi^hest^  Chaucer  writes  hexL    The  gk  in  nigha 
sounded     Hence  nii^-st^  nixt,  next. 

In  Chaucer,  the  Comparative  generally  ends  in  -«^^ 
her-rty  fer-re^  etc 

PrepcsitioiL 

As  the  Preposition  belongs  both  to  the  NoufT 
group,  we  defer  its  consideration  to  a  later  period. 


IV. 

VERBS. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  VEEE 

[In  promiscuous  Order.] 

1.  What  is  the  use  of  Oi£  Verh^  and  why  is  it  the  mosty 

word  in  the  sentence  t 

2.  Expiain    tfie   diithiction    bctwten   Finite    Verb 

lu/tfiiie, 

3.  What  parts  of  the  Vcrh  express,  rcspcctittly — (i) 

ahme ;  (2)  Action  and  Time ;  (3)  Action^  Tim0^ 
AsicrtioH  f  I 

4.  To  what  other  pari  of  sjxech  is  the  Infinitix-e  of  tfl 

ei/uiva/ent,  and  why  t 

5.  Distinguish  bettvcen  strong  and  Wtak  Verbs. 

to  speak  of  Verbs  as  ^  Ke^^itar  and  Irregular*  f 

6.  Give  the  Past  Tense  and  Past  Partkipte  of  d( 

break,  see,  shake,  ride,  shoot,  throw,  fnll.  h^-ni 
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t(''Ay  are  Auxiliary    Verbs  so  called  1     Which  of  these  art 

Principal  Verbs  as  well  as  Auxiliaries  i 
Git<  txampks  of  Impersonal  Verbs, 
\VK2t  is  a  Participle  1 

r^w'rh  between  Simple  and  Compound  Participles, 
_.,... v^  the  Participles  of— 

{a)  a  Transitii'e  Verb,  iike  *  J  heal* 

(b)  Ax  Iniramitix^  Verb,  like  '  I  sit* 
Ciassify  the  Participles  and  Verbal  Nouns  in  the  following: — 

(a)  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in  building. 

(b)  'Finis/  an  error  or  a  lie^  my  friend.     Of  writing 

foolish  books  there  is  no  end. 

(c)  /  taw  him  reading  a  newspaper. 

Write  mtt  in  tabular  form  tlie  definitions  of  all  the  Afoods. 

IVkieh  of  the  Moods,  as  frequently  given  ^  is  now  considered 

superfluous  t    And  why  f 
IVhat  is  the  cltaracierislic  feature  of  the  Subjunctive  Afoodf 
SitUe  the  ori;:in  and  function  of  the  Gerund  in  English. 
lyhseh  use  of  the  English  Verbs  resembles  the  Latin  Gentndf 
IVhat  Verbs  are  destitute  of  the  s  in   the   Third  Person 

singular  of  the  Present  Tense?     Give  the  reason  of  tins. 
Git€  the  Latin^  German,  and  Angh-Saxcn  endings  lohich 

correspond  to  the  English  -ing. 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  termination  (-ed)  of  the  Past 

Tense  of  Verbs  of  the  *  IVeah'  conjugation  t 
Take  any  Verb  of  which  the  Past  Tense  and  Past  Participle 

art  atike,  and  show   the  difference  by  their  use   in   a 

sentena. 
IVhat  Verbs  only  harv  a  Passit>e  Voice  f 
Write  down  the  Second  Person  singular^  Present  and  Past 

Tense,  of  all  the  Auxiliary  Verbs.     IVhat  is  meant  by  the 

term  AttxHiaryt 
/.'  Saxon  Verbs  form  their  Passit*e  Voice  1 

fj .  pies  of  each  of  the  folloiiung  forms  of  the 

Pr-  :: — {\)  Indefinite,  (2)  Emphatic,  {2,) /nterro- 

V    an    Auxiliary),    {4)    Negative  {with   an 

:  much  inflection  a  Verb  can  have  tn  English, 

•  Ver^s  »trike  and  wait  as  exami 
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Explain  fuUy  the  kntts  Transitive^  Intransifive, 

Jnfiftifivf,  Icnse^  Person. 
36.  I/ow  many  ori^'na/  Tenses  has  En^Oshf     Haw  art  at 

supplied  t 
27.    Write  sentences  to  shoto  that  the  Infinitive  ean  be  useJi 

Verff^  a  Subject,  a  Complement,  and  an  Object. 
a  8.    Write  sentences  s)tmving  that  both  Present  and 
cipks  can  l>e  used  as  Verbs  and  also  as  Adjecn 
89.  Alter  the  following   Verbs  from   the  Subjunetrvt 
Indicative  Afood: — 

If  love  be  blind,  /ove  cannot  hit  the  mark, 
If  thou  do  /'//,  the  joy  fades,  not  the  pains. 
Pit  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground. 
If  he  appeal /*vjw  their judgntcHt^  Ui  the  appeal  bt  U 
lit  asked  if  it  were  so. 

Ifilwu  doubtt  the  beasts  will  tear  thet  pkctmttaL 
If  thou  \icii  Jason,  Iv/crc/twc  to-day^ 
Write  six  sentences  shotting  the  right  use  r/ shall  and  wj 
Write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  use  of  do  in  Inferroga. 
and  Negative  sentences, 
32.    Write  six  sentences,  three  of  which  shall  contain  a  J^irtU 
used  Transitively^  and  the  others  a  Participle  ttsed 
an  Adjective. 
53.  Make  lists  of  the  following  Infinitives^  according  as  they 
used  Transitively,  or  as  Subjects,  or  as   Objects^ 
Complements : — 
To  live  is  to  lore. 

7o  make  a  third  she  joined  the  other  ttvo. 
The  hare  was  obliged  to  run  round  it 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 
It  is  sweet  and  noble  to  die  for  onis  country. 
To  deny  our  superiority  is  foolish. 
And  there  he  loved  to  watch. 
To  aland  up  vety  long  is  very  tiring. 
In  peace  he  was  more  ready  to  obey  than  to  com\ 
He  desired  to  be  feared  rather  than  loved. 
One  seeks  in  vain  to  fly^  the  other  seeks  ets  vat 

pursue. 
To  fight  was  less  dangerous  than  tojfy. 
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TH£  VERB. 

>cfinition — 

IVERB  (Ijitin,  ver^um^^i  word)  is  that  part  Of  speech 
Mans  of  which  the  mind  expresses  its  judgments, 
'  the  will  its  wishes.     As  \U  name  denotes,  it  is  the 
the  vital  constituent  of  the  sentcuce. 

Other  Definitions. 

I.  A  Verb  IS  a  word  by  means  of  which  7Ve  make  (ttserh'ons, 
Tliis  dtfiniiion   is   faulty,   as   it   does   not   include   the 
Imprraiive  Mood,  which  does  not  express  judgments, 
but  commands  or  entreats. 
t*  A  Verb  is  a  word  that  denotes  being  or  doing. 

This  definition  is  defective,  for  there  are  many  Verbs  that 

denote  neither  f>eing  nor  doings  but  are  declarator)',  as 

'  He  appears  unhappy,*  *  England  became  wealthy.' 

The  Verb  to  be,  too,  does  not  always  denote  beings  as 

'The  man  is  white/     It  is  here  simply  declaratory  and 

connective. 

*'■'   -*God  w,  and  is  a   rcwarder'   (Heb.  xi.  6).     The 

notes   beifigf  the  second   /V,  is  declarator)- and  con- 

'  rve  the  Greek,  where  two   different  verbs  are 

I?  CffTt,    Kai  flKrOaTToBoTTJ^  yLVtTtXL.* 

^  A  \£ib  is  a  word  that,  when  coupled  with  a  Noun  or 
Pronoun,  enn  tell^  assert  or  declare  something. 
TiiK  !iy  attention  to  our  preceding  remarks,  will 

€j  ive  some  of  the  many  points  wherein  this 

definitioa  is  defective. 


What  is  the  Essence  of  the  Verb  ? 

tv'.Ic  thought  that  Time  was  the  essence,  and  defined  a 
^-  a  word  that  included  the  expnession  of  Time.  See 
'.  rrr.  ^n,  /..'it  v.ort  =  Time-word. 

r:   •Wr.k    .'U-(u}/t  to    be  the  real   characteristic.     See 
wort  =  Deed-word.      The  truth   seems   to    be 

...  J  is  the  ntterer  of  the  judgments  of  the 
and  0^  the  wishes  of  the  will. 
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Verbal  forms,  therefore,  nrc  modes  of  psycho] 
expression;    and    from   ll»em   we    may   deduce    nui 
vaiu*ible  iuferences  respecting  the  mental  choiacterisl 
the  nation  employing  them. 

From  ihe  Greek  Verb  aione,  we  learn  much  concerning 
sublilty  of  Greek  thought 

It  may  be  objected  that  our  definition  docs  not  c 
Infinitive  Mood  and  the  raniciples ;  hut  it  may  be 
that  these  are  not  true  or  pure  Verbs,  that  the  former 
Noun,  and  the  latter  are  Adjectives. 

Verbs  are  used  to  express— (» )  what  a  thing  /Avx,  ns ' 

sun  s/zint^s,'  'The  horse  nci-^hs  ;*  (a)  what  is  dont  to  a  thing, 
'The  horse  is  sold;*    (3)  what  is  connnandcd  or  desired^ 
*  Come  here,'  *  Spare  me.'     Certain  Verbs  are  also  used, 
conjunction  with  a  Noun  or  Adjective,  to  express  what  (4] 
thing  u,  becomes^  or  seems  to  be,  as  '  The  sky  is  bright,'  '  11 
weather  items  unsettled.' 

A  more  abstract  statement  of  the  function  of  the  Verb! 
that  it  serves  to  connect  the  notion  of  some  quahiy,  atttibuj 
or  fact  with  our  notion  of  the  person  or  thing  that  is 
about.     An  Adjective  assumes  the  connection  as  alread 
ing.     Thus  if  we  say,  *A  black  coal/  the  connection  bcWt 
the  attribute  and  the  object  of  thouglit  is  presupposed.     W] 
we  say  '  The  coat  is  black,'  the  Verb  is  effects  the  union  of 
two  notions. 

To  understand  the  Verb  thoroughly,  we  must  view  it 
expressing — 

{\\  In  ilie  Infinite,  Action,  as  in  'walk,'  'to  walk.' 

(2)  In  the  Participle,  Action  and  Time,  as  in  'walking.* 

(3)  In  any  Finite  form,  Action,  Time,  and  an  AssertK 

as  in  ' I  walk,'  'He  walks.' 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  VERBS. 


Verbs  may  be  divided  into — 

I.  Transitive  and  Intransitive  (or  Neuter). 


3,  Stronjr  and  Weak. 

3.  Auxiliary  and  Principal 
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ere  ate  a^so  1»«  other  classes — 

ifoctive  Verbs,  a  term  used  in  distincitun  to  Verbs  tliat 

liave  iheii  forma  com])lete. 

Dper&onal  Verbs,  a  term  which  iropliei  that  other  Verbs 
arc  inflected  lo  express  Person. 

be  Verb  //»  ^  is  sometimes  called  Abstract  or  Substantii^ 
the  remaiiuDg  Verbs  Concrete, 


Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs. 

lefinition^ — WTien  the  action  or  feeling  denoted  by  the 
busies  (■7--r  to,  or  is  directed  towards  some  object,  the 
b  is  teriTicd  Transitive  (from  I.at  transire^  to  cross  over), 
John  i(«^f  a  horse,'  *  He  assists  his  brother/  This  Objcd 
r  represeat  the  same  thing  as  the  Subject^  and  is  then 
led  Reflective,  as  "John  hurt  himsdj'  When  the  action  oi 
ing  afliccts  die  subject  only,  and  is  not  directed  towaids 
c  object,  the  Verb  is  termed  Intransitive,  as  *  The  boy 
ft^  'The  nation  rejoices  J 

K^fcy  docs  the  Verb  nionnpoluc  (he  dignity  of  being  "ihe**  word? 
R  b  tlwrr  in  it  which  gives  it  the  n^x  to  do  so?  It  u  because  the 
k  is  the  Bnhnatiag  power,  the  vitaJ  priactple  of  every  senteoce,  snd 
vilhoot  whicfa«  uodcistood  or  uttered,  so  scotcacc  can  exist' — Aui>. 

HCU. 
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Definite  and  Indefinite  Verba. 


transitive  Verbs,  as  requiring  no  Object,  may  be 
Tibed  as  Definite,  whilst  Transitives  are  Indefinite  until 
r  Objects  are  expressed. 

kxnpdre  '  He  sleeps*  (Intransitive)  with  '  He  makes '  (Transit- 
As  we  have  before  said,  the  Object  is  really  an 
rerb  of  Completion  or  Limitation. 

*bc  most  Definite  Verbs  are  the  Inipersonals  (or  Uni- 
rniais),  such  as  arc  used  to  describe  natural  phenomena,  as, 
Hcic  no  Object  is  rctiuired,  and  the  Subject  cannot 
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Use  of  the  terms  SUBJECT  and  OBJECT. 

Much  confusion,  especially  in  'Classical  Grammars,'  bfl 
resulted  from  tlie  careless  use  of  these  terms.  See  Accusatn 
Case  and  Infinite  Mood,  e.g.  *quam  Gallos  obtinere  dictum  cs 
The  Accusative  Gallos  is  sometimes  called  the  Snbjei 
of  the  Infinite  'obtinere.'  After  this  use,  the  student  is  public 
by  the  statements  (i)  'That  the  Subject  of  the  Verb  is  alwaj 
in  the  Nominative  Case,'  and  (2)  *  That  an  Infinitive  cann 
have  a  Subject.'  The  explanation  is  that  there  is  an  ambig 
in  the  terms  Subject  and  Object. 

John  (Subject)  broke  the  window  (Object)* 

Here  John  is  both  the  Real  and  Gramnriatical  Subject, 
whidinv  is  both  the  Real  and  Grammatical  Object. 

The  windffm  (Subject)  was  broken  hy  John  (01>JecU« 
Case).  / 

Here  uu'ttdtno  is  the  Grammatical   Subject,  but   the  R 
Object,  and  John  is  gramuiatically  in   the   Objective   Cas 
although  it  is  the  Real  Subject 

The  same  word,  with  a  difference  of  meani 
Eometimes  used  Transitively  and  sometimes  I: 
sitively. 

The  following  are  examples  of  Verbs,  co 
Intransitive,  used.  Transitively  :— 

INTRANSITIVR.  TRANSITIVK. 

Breathe,.  1  bre.ithe.  Don't  hrtalfu  a  word. 

Fly,  .     .  'Swiftly,  swiftly  ^t-w  the  He yfi*/ pigeons, 
ship '  {Ancimi  Afitriner). 

Sail, .    .  'She  sailid soidy '  \,/viJ).    *'VhaX.  saHid  Uic  winLry  sea*  (Loo 

/cilow). 
Speak,  .  Tlic  cfaiU  spcaJts.  Mr.  Smith  sjietsks  French 

Stand,   .  Wtt/andj.  Here  we //iwi/ the  lamp. 

Swiaii     .  lie ru-iim  beautifully.  'He   sUKtm   the   Iisk   rhrer  *    (/^v 

ntvar), 

Not£. — There  is  a  real  diiTcrcnce  of  meaning  in   the 
usages. 

{a)  The  Verb  becomes  Causaiitte^  as  '  He  ^ics  pigeons ' 

'  He  made  the  pigeons yfy.' 
{b)  TTie  Verb   really  represents  anotlier  Verb,  as  'Doi 
breathe  a  word  *  -  *  Don't  utter  a  word  even  softy 
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In  A»1iJiiion  to  ihe  Ousative  use,  wUhcui  cftange  ofjorm^  we 
•Jtt?c  a  ftrw  CSatLsative  Forms,  as — 

Drench  is  the  causative  of  Drink. 


Drive 

i> 

»> 

Drijt. 

/>// 

1) 

It 

FaiL 

//an^ 

II 

II 

Hing,^ 

Lay 

1* 

II 

Lie. 

liaise 

>t 

Hist. 

Set 

II 

Sit, 

Wind 

11 

Wend, 

CC  f«v/(O.E.)  =  lo  learn,  from  wetan  =  io  know. 


The  followinff  are  examples  of  Transitive  Verbs, 
apparently  used  Intransitively. 

(a)  Utis  is  expUincd  by  saying  that  there  is  an  ellipsis  of 
the  Refleclive  Object  after  the  Verb.  So  that  when  we  say, 
•  1  canoot  refrain/  we  mean,  *  I  cannot  refrain  myself.* 

Other  such  Verbs  arc — extend^  intrude^  keePt  me/t^  move, 
r,  prvtrudCy  reform^  remin^ey  rest^  shut^  sivifi^, 

{k)  Some  Transitive   Verbs   can    be    used    Absolutely   or 

Icfiaitcly,  as  *  I  teach,*  *  I  buy  and  I  sell.' 
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Intransitive  Verbs  apparently  Transitive. 

'^1  *  I  h^yz/aughi  a  goo«l_^_jA/.'— 2  Tim.  iv.  7. 
'  Tbcf  have  //<•//  iheir  //«/».'— Ps.  I«vi.  5. 
*  TLe  ploQchaun  homeward  /Wx  his  weary  way* — Cray's  £lesy> 
'  The  gutteis  raw  6/aod.* — Cttsar, 

It  is  10  be  noted  that  tn  the  first  three  examples  the  Vert) 
'^'  I  t  are  manifestly  nkin.  In  the  fourth,  if  wc 
fan  =  (lowed,  and  that  blood  is  a  fluid,  we  sh.iU 
ime  conclusion.  The  Objects  are  said  to  be 
Verb.  The  Verb  remains  Intransitive,  and  the 
I  is  Adverbial.     *I  have  fought  a  good  fight'  ^ 
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*I  have  fought  well*     The  Cognate  Object 
liuk  between  Transitives  and  luli.insiiives. 

'  He  wrote  a  book.'    Book  may  be  regarded  either  4 
ordinary  or   Cognate  Objective,     Similarly  the  sei 
breathe  air '  may  be  viewed. 
{b)  I  lived  twenty  years* 
They  walked  five  miles. 
It  weighs  three  pounds. 

In  the  two  first  examples  _y^arf  and  miles  are  not  the  01 
of  lived  and  walked^  but  are  Objectives  of  Duration  and  t 
sion*  Pounds  is  a  similar  Objective,  but  the  insUmcct 
show  the  connertion  between  Cognate  Objectives  and  O 
ivcs  of  Weight,  Measuicment,  etc 


either  4 


Some  Verbs  may  be  used  indifferently  as 
or  Intransitive. 


I 

flow 


Most  of  these  are  Verbs  of  Sense. 

They  are  taslinj^  the  apples.  The  apples  tasle  5W< 

You  can  smell  the  viands.  The  viands  smell  ini 

\Vc  will  sound  the  trumpet  The  trumpet  sounds 

I  succeeded  your  father.  I  succeeded  in  all  things. 

The  mountain  slipped,  i  slipped  ihc  letter  into  th 

Certain  other  Verbs  combine  a  sort  of  Fassire 
with  on  Active  form  :— 

The  paper  durns. 
The  table  mores. 
The  cakes  eal  short. 
The  pendulum  vibrates. 

This  use  has  been  denominated  the  Middle  Voi 
term  is  unfortunate,  it  being  applied  to  the  Greek 
different  purpose.     Otherwise  it  is  fnirly  well  chosea 
See  also  *  House  to  let'  "*  House  to  he  letJ 
■  Twn8  forgcij  by  lab'ring  Genii  wise, 

Through  Chmtuui  helm  to  tiruzt  's/p  bethnut. 

To  thrust  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  Cerundial 


I&tmiBitive  Verbs,  vrhen/o//0Wfd//y  a  Preposition,  are 
'to  '  acquire  a  Transitive  force.'    It  is  mure  accurate 
ly,  ihat  ihc   Vcrli  and  Prcj>os'.tion,  when  taken  together, 
one  phrase,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  Tronsitivc  Verb, 
verbal  phrases  may  generally  be  used  in  the  Passive 


ACTIVE. 

He  laughtd  at  me. 

He  lacktd  at  the  picture. 

He  spoke  to  me. 


PASSIVE. 

I  was  tattghed  at. 

The  picture  7vas  looked  nX. 

I  was  spoken  to. 


Is  the  Prejjosilion,  in  these  instances,  to  be  parsed  as  Prc- 
pwfiion.  Adverb,  or  sep-irable  prefix?  When  taken  by  itself, 
It  u  jiroperly  parsed  as  nn  Adverb.  Some  writers  have  wished 
lojun  tlie  Verb  and  Preposition  by  a  hyphen. 

Ihc  true  rule  appears  to  be  that  the  Adverb  should  be 
ticrunfed  inseparable,  and  should  be  attached  to  the  Verb  by 
a  t  ff'hm,  when  it  so  materially  modifies  the  Verb  as  totally  to 
iJi^r  \\\  mei»ning. 

R^.  He  *  got-up,'  *  He  looked  at  mc/  *  He  laughed-at  me.' 
T?»c   thiid   instance   seems   inlcrnicdiate    between   the    two 

Some  Intransitive  Verbs  take  a  Complement  after 
tbem,  the  Verb  and  its  Complement  together  forming 
A  verttal  phrase  with  a  Transitive  force,  as — 

He  bughcd  me  to  scorn. 

The  muse  sang  the  child  to  sleep. 

You  have  played  me  false. 


Intransitive  Verba  f&mp&unded  with  Prepositions  are 
olten  rendered  Transitive. 

Compare  efimt  .ind  overcome.      Compare  run  and  outnm. 
iU  nnd  cvcriie  (over-  „        speak  and  beipcak, 

md  bemoan.  „        tverp  and  hmttetp. 
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INFLECTION  OF  VERBS. 


Definition. — Verbs  are  inflected  for  Voice,  Mood,  Tense; 

Number,  and  Person. 

Definition  of  Voice. 

Voice  is  ihnt  compound  for-m  taken  by  Transitive  Va-bs  in 
order  to  indicate  whether  the  judgment  expressed  (see  Dcfiniliott 
of  Verb)  is  respecting  the  real  Subject  or  real  Object. 

In  English,  Tr-insitive  Verbs  possess  tivo  Voices,  the  Actil 
and  the  Passive.     As  we  have  previously  shown,  an  attecii 
has  been   made  to  introduce  a  third  or  intermediate  Voi 
called  the  Middle.     'J'his  is,  however,  rejected  by  the 
grammarians. 

Greek  Verbs  have  three,  and  Latin  Verbs  t^vo  Voices. 

When  the  Grammatical  Subject  is  the  Doer^  the  Verb  is 'ff"^ 
the  Active  Voice.     When  the  Grammatical  Subject  is  real's^ 
the  Object,  the  Verb  is  in  the  Passive  Voice.     The  so-calltr*^ 
Middle  Voice  is  simply  the  Active  form  used  with  the  iC^^ 
Object  for  its  Grammatical  Subject. 


SO-CALLED  HtDDLE. 
The  paper  hums. 


ACTIVE. 
I  burn  this  pnjwr. 

They  will  matn  the  table.  The  table  will  move. 

He  rolled  the  wheel.  The  wheel  fvlls. 


PASSIVE. 

The  pajier  />  (Mmg) 

by  me. 
The  (able  tc/ill  be  m< 

by  them. 
The  wheel  was  ralltd 

him. 


Note  also,  '  The  paper  is  O'bMrmng,^  where  a=?(»»,  and  burning  U  %, 
Gerun'l.     '  By  faith  Jacob,  when  he  was  a-dyirtg '  (Heb.  xL  21). 


Formation  of  the  Passive  Voice. 

In  son>e  languages  {e.g.  Greek  and  Latin)  the  Passive  Voi( 
is  formed  by  injkction. 

In  English^  all   the  Passive  forms  are  compounded  oj  seme 
\rt  of  the  Verb  tO  be  and  t/u:  perfect  participle  of  the  Verb.    \ 

Notice  also  the  old  phrase,  'The  house  is  a-i/uiUing'  {a-f'mtMng  —  om 
tiJlding).  This  ts  a  roundaboat  way  of  expressing  the  same  thng  u 
Passive  Voice, 
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'ossive  Voice  is  more  Indefinite  than  the  Active, 
(1  as  ihe  Real  Subject  need  not  be  expressed.  Thus, 
i  we  wish  to  describe  an  action  without  oiciitioning  the 
r,  we  can  employ  the  Passive  Voice,  as  '  The  window  has 
I  broken.* 

'  ._*  result  is  attained  by  using  with  the  Active  Voice 

c  Pronoun,  as  *^  Somebody  has  done  this,'  '  One  docs 
knuw.' 

S»U, — I.  That  the  Passive  Voice  has  grown  out  of  Reflective 
Verbs. 

2.  l*he  peculiar  result  when  a  sentence  in  the  Active 
Voice,  having  a  Reflective  for  Object,  is  con- 
verted, t-^.  *John  injured  himself  (Active), 
■John  was  injured  by  himself  (Passive). 

3.  Some  Active  Verbs  have  other  conebiive  Verbs, 
which  nearly  correspond  with  their  Passives. 
Thus,  to  learn  is  almost  the  Passive  of  to  tearh^ 
to  receive  of  to  give.  (Active)  *I  taught  Jane 
sewing,'  (Passive)  'Jane  was  taught  sewing  by 
me,'  (Passive)  'Sewing  wms  taught  Jane  by  me,' 
(Quasi-Passive)  'Jane  learned  sewing  from  me,' 
(Quasi- Passive)  'Sewing  was  learned  by  Jane 
from  me,'  (Active)  'They  gave  me  sixpence/ 
(Passive)  *I  was  given  sixpence  by  them,' 
(Passive)  'Sixpence  was  pivcn  mc  by  Iheni,' 
(Quasi-Passive)  '  I  received  sixpence  from  them,' 
(Quasi-P.issive)  'Sixpence  was  received  by  me 
from  thtrm.' 

4.  Whether  an  Objective  is  Adverbial  can  be  tested 
by  attempting  to  make  it  the  Grammatical 
Subject  of  a  Passive  Voice,  e.g.  *  He  sup|K)rted 
his  ffttber  t7V0  years^  (Adverbial  Objective  of 
Duration).  It  would  be  nonsense  to  say,  *  Two 
years  were  supported,'  etc 

mnst  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  Past  Tenses 
Intransitive  Verbs  with  Transitive  Verba 
Passive  Voice. 
4J*ny  o(  the  former  have  their  perfect  tensea  formed  by 
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means  of  the  Verb  be^  as  *  I  am  come,'  '  he  is  arrived 
*  Babylon  is  fallen.^  The  sign  of  the  Passive  Voice  is  therefoi 
not  a  form  of  the  Verb  bey  but  the  Passive  Participle  tlu 
follows  it 

The  young  student  is  also  sometimes  puzzled  by  the  Pp 
gressive  Forms  *  //  is  butning*  =  *  It  burns/  *  He  was  ior>ing' 
'  He  loved/  but  if  he  will  remember  that  it  is  the  Past  (i 
Perfect)  Participle,  and  not  the  Present,  which  is  corabint 
with  the  Verb  to  be  to  form  the  Passive,  this  difficulty  wi 
vanish. 


ConTersioE  of  an  Active  into  a  Passive  ConstracUoiL 

In  a  sentence  where  the  Verb  has  only  one  object,  as — 

(i)  I  buy  a  house.     He  sees  tne. 

^i//<r.— Construct  a   new  sentence  in   which 
object   appears   as  the  subject,  and  the  sul 
has  been  converted  into  the  object,  thus — 
A  house  is  bought  by  rac.     I  am  seen  by 

(2)  In  a  sentence  where  there  are  two  objects  (one 
and  the  other  indirect),  as — 

I  forgive  liim  his  fault 
Huii;. — Make  either  of  the  two  objects  the 
of  the  Passive  Verb;  while  the  other  rema 
before  in  the  Objective  Case,  thus — 
[a)  His  fault  is  forgiven  him  *  by  me. 
\b)  He  is  forgiven  his  fault  \  by  me. 


Diagram  ahowing  mode  of  Conversion  into 
Passive  Voice. 

Active  yaici. 


Verb  pivot. 
Active  Form. 


Objective  Case 
goTcrncd  by  Vcib. 


*  //im  is  now,  as  before,  the  Indirect  Object  or  Dative, 
t  fjiuJi  is  now  thf  Adverbial  Object. 


MOOD. 

Definition. — Mood  is  that  modt  or  manner  of  using  the 
Verb,  denoted  by  intlection,  which  expresses  either  the  kind 
or  judgment  arrived  at  by  the  mind  or  the  attitude  of  the 

Another  De&nition.^Moods  (that  is  modes)  are  certain 

arj'.i.ns  of  form  in  Verbs  by  means  of  which  we  can  show 
I'rnoie  or  m-inner  in  which  the  attribute  or  fact  indicated 

&e  Verb  is  connected  in  thought  with  the  thing  that  is 

'  n  oC 

!.  we    recof::nise  Four    Moods,   the   Indicative, 

^r        'i  Subjunctive,  and  Infinitive. 

AB  scientific  delinitions  of  Mood  must  necessarily  exclude 
'  "  t'nitivc  Mood,  which  is  only  one  by  convention.  In 
L^,  i'.ic  tenn  *  Infinitive  Mood'  is  as  much  a  contradiction 
iottniu  am  *  Noroinalive  Case'  (Casus  Kectus),  or  'Neuter 
Colder.' 

Both  our  Definitions  do  not  recognise  the  formation  of 
ttoodi  by  means  of  Auxiliaries,  otherwise  we  iniyht  have  a 
*tt  Mood,  the  Optatm,  as  '  May  I  be  happy.' 

-^rfW  ts  derived  from  Ijirin,  modus  =  manner  ;  /nd/atft're 
6^  i»3ior€  «=  to  point  out ;  Imperative  from  impcrare  =  to 
ornmaxJ;   Svty'unrtitt    from    svfy'un^re  =  to  join    to    (sub- 

"'""'         '  ,'   ■    r   from   in finit us  ^  unbounded ;   Potential 
';  Optative  (xovn  optatus^tvishcd. 
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THE  INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Definition. — The  Indicative  Mood  comprises  those 
»t  the  Verb  by  which  the  mind  can  express,  indepen<lcnl 
my  ulhcT  circumstances,  a  simple  judgment,  as  *Hc 
iway/  *I  shall  die? 

(i)  Interrog'ative   Forms   only  differ  from 

Jndicaiives  in  rcfjucsting  that  the  assertion  oi 
mental  judgment  be  corroborated,  or  denied,  el 

Questions  may  be  asked  in  three  ways— 

{a)  By  the  employment  of  the  Verb  d^^  ai^ 
you  like  him?'  ^ Did  he  go?' 
I'he  student  must  not,  liowever,  consider' 
^do  like'  is  part  of  the  Verb  hke, 

{b)  By  placing  the  Verb  before  its  Subject,  as,  *^ 
I  won?'  *What  Wt-w/ye  out  for  tosee?'| 

(c)  By  the    ordinary   Indicative,   as,   *  You 
me  ?  eh  1 ' 

(a)  Some  Grammarians  say  *the  Indicative  may 
e\'en  in  conditional  statements,  if  the  con* 
considered  as  really  existent,  as.  *If  he 
as  I  am  sure  he  is^  he  will  get  on.' 

Is  not  this,  however,  a  contradiction  in  terms?  *  Condi 
thus  technically  used  with  //implies  doubt,  and  ^really  exi\ 
implies  ceriainiy. 

The  above  sentence  nearly  equals  *  As  he  is  honest,^ 
^  As  / am  sure  he  it'  has  only  been  inserted  to  patch  m 
artainty  in  opposition  to  *"  Jf* 

*  If  he  is  honest,  he  will  get  on,'  may  be  described  ,is  Ii 
|ve  used  as  Sulijunctive,    according  to   modem    tcnd^ 
[See  Ur.  I^tham'a  remarks,  infra.) 

In  the  sentence,  '  If  he  U  honest  {and  ahout  that  f 
Uubts),  he  will  pny,'  the  bracketed  words  arc  either  Tlcoi 
)r  express  the  Emphasis  of  Rci^lition. 
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THE  IMF£RATIV£  MOOD. 
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BefinitioxL — Tlie  Imperative  Mood  is  that  form  of  the 

«rii  which  is  used  to  express  the  determination  of  the  will 
nnds  or  requests,  entreaties  or  exhortations:  '  Ctf w/ 
;  jbcrt,'  *  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.' 

How  many  '  Persons '  has  the  Imperative  ? 

direct  command  must  of  course  be  addressed  to  the 
ho  is  to  obey  it  Hence,  a  strictly  Irnpcralive  Mood 
>cd  only  in  the  second  person. 

wc  express  our  will  in  connection  with  the  first  or 
Jon,  we  cither  employ  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  as — 
Now/rtfy  we  for  our  country- 
Hallowed  /«  Thy  name. 

ire  Latin  and  Greek  usage),  or  we  make  use  of  the 
ipeaiive  Ut^  followed  by  a  Verb  in  the  Infinitive,  as — 
Let  us  pray. 
Let  him  be  heard. 

These  are  not  Imperative  forms  of  pray  and  hear^  but  peri- 
ic  (j>.  roundabout)  expressions  doing  duty  for  them. 


THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

"  "ition.— The  Subjunctive   Mood  comprises  those 

■iio  Verb  which  express  menial  judsmenls  .is  being 
hetical,  or  continj^ent,  as,  *If  it  were  not  so, 
■  you'  (John  xiv.  2). 

Another  Definition.— The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  used  to 

'ion  iliat  is  treated  as  a  mere  conception  of 

the  Indicative  is  used  to  express  a  supposi- 

i  as  an  actual  fact,  as — 

/which  may  be  imagined,  but  must  not  be 

'  !  have  told  you  (Subjunrtivc). 

■  t)  I  have  told  you  (Indicative), 
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The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  commonly  introduced  by 
Conjunctions,  vij^  //j  A-i/,  except,  t/icugh,  unUi^s,  etc.     It 
qucntly  supposed  that  whenever  the  Vorb  is  preceded  b 
■       of  these   Conjunctions,  its   mood  is  the  Subjunctive. 
^Lhowcvcr,  is  not  the  case. 

^B     'I'hc  Subjunctive  Mood  is  used  after  the  said  Conjuot 
^■{not  always,  but)  in  dependent  cLiuses  denoting  that  somt 
^Bis   thought   of  as   a   possible  or   probable  contingency. 
^Bother  words,  there  can   be  no  Subjunctive  unless  the 
^■contains  an  clement  of  supposition,  doubt,  or  uncertainl 
it  does  in  the  following  : — 

^The  sentence  is  that  the  prisoner  be  hanged 
1  would  that  it  were  possible. 
I  Beware  lest  sin  surprise  thee. 

■  When  I  ask  her  if  she  hve  me. 

If  he  were  here  he  wouH  think  dtfTerently. 
As  the  Subjunctive  Mood  is  frequently  a  difficulty  to  stuc 
we  may  here  insert  a  rule  given  by  Dr.  l-alham  for  dctei 
the  cases  in  which  the  Subjunctive  should  be  employed, 
says : — 

*  Insert  immediately  aflcr  the  Conjunction  one  of  the 
following  phrases  : — (i)  As  is  the  case ;  (a)  As  may  or 
be  the  case.     By  ascertaining  which  of  these  two  supph 
expresses  the  meaning  of  the  speaker,  we  ascertain  the 
of  the  Verb  which  follows.     When  the  first  fornmla  is  tlic 
required,  there  is  no  element  ot  doubt,  and  the  Verb 
be  in  the  Indicative  Mood.     If  (as  is  the  case)  he  is 
vmstfottmo  him.    When  the  second  formula  is  the  one  reqi 
there  is  an  element  of  doubt,  and  the  Verb  should  be  m 
Subjunctive  Mood.     If  (as  may  or  may  net  he  the  case) 
gene,  I  must  follow  him^—r^Bisi.  of  £ng,  Lang,  p.  646. 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  may  generally  be  known  by  its 
1^  of  the  terminations  that  denote  I^erson,  as  in — If  he  ra  ;  if  si 
JBa^sv/  though  trouble  eome ;  though  he  slay  mc  ;  till  civil-suil 
^"  mom  appear. 

The  only  true  Subjunctive  in  English  is  in  the  cot 
the  Verb  to  he,  viz.  the  forms  7vcre  and  wcrt  as  dislJ 
c  was  and  wast  of  the  lodicative. 
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le  tendency  of  Modern  English  seems  to  be  to  get 
of  the  Subjunctive. 

■Thus  wc  should  be  more  likely  to  say,  *  If  he  a/Z/x,  tell  him 
Ihave  gone  out,'  than  *If  he  cail^  etc.;  and  'Whether  it 
not,  I  cannot  say,'  than  *  Whether  it  be  so,'  etc.'    Our 
sentences  in  common  talk  arc  now  generally  cx- 
in  the  Indicative.     In  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
thae  appears  to  be  a  decided  bias  on  the  part  of  the 
)ra  in  £ivour  of  the  use  of  the  Subjunctive. 


or 


ittooal 


Other  uses  of  the  Stibjtmctive  Mood. 

L  As  Imperative — 

•Who\  first  m  worth,  ihe  same  b*  first  in  pLice.' — Jicttjonsan. 

i.  As  a  substitute  for  the  Infinitive  of  Purpose — 

*  May  it  please  you,  Madam, 
Thil  he  bid  Helen  come.'— ^^/  Will  that  Ends  tftU. 


THE  SO-CALLED  POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

Tui  name  is  given  by  some  Grammarians  to  certain  com- 
fafttions  of  the  Auxiliary  Verbs,  may,  mf^h/^  can^  could^  etc.,  with 
»  ^  trli  in  the  Infinitive  Mood.  The  expression,  however,  is 
cii^cLJUtc  By  Mood  is  meant  an  alteration  of  form  to  express 
aihered  relation  in  an  assertion,  and  of  these  there  are  only 
^TiT,  wi,  the  Indicative,  Imperative,  Subjunctive,  and  Infinit- 
'd  be  equally  allowable  to  speak  of  the  English 

.ag  an  Optative  Mood,  because  the  Subjunctive  is 

Italics  used  to  express  a  wish,  as  in  *Far  be  it  from  thee,' 
*f  a  cot  beside  the  biLL' — Sec  Latin, /it-rrif  non  possum  — 
fide  J 


THE  INFINITIVE  MOOD. 


.    _    __-„_— The  Infinitive  Mood  is  that  form  of  the  Verb 

*^Mh  expresses,   without  limitation   by  Person^  Number  (or 
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Mood),  fifift^  or  doing,  Vi%*  To  do  is  better  than  A?  sq;fj 
to  do  and  to  say  arc  equix-alcnt  to  dottt^  and  saying. 

The  Infinitive  is  really  a  Nonn^  and  is  the  uam^ 

Verb,  but  it  may  also,  in  accordance  with  Anglo  S.ixon, 
developed  inflected  languages,  I»e  used  adverbially  and 
ively,  as,  *This  is  fit  to  eat'  (Adverbial),  *  He  is  a  nun 
^     (Adjectival). 

^1        In  An^lo-Saxon  the  Infinitive  wa.*;  declined  lilte  a 
'  It  eudcd  in  -an  or  -en  in  the  Nominative  and  AccusHivc 

^^     and  in  antte  or  enne  in  the  Dative  Case.     In  the  Dati 
^H    it  was  preceded  by  the  Preposition  to,  eg. — 

^H  Nbm.  writan^  to  write  ;  hahbariy  to  have. 

^^k  Dat.  to  xvriianne^  to  write  ;  habbenne^  to  bAV& 

^H  Ace.   writan^  to  write ;  habban^  to  bave^ 


There  were  thus  two  forms  of  the  Infinitive, 

iii  The  Noun  Infinitive,  writan  habban. 
3)  The  Gerundial  or  Dative,  to  writanne 


In  later  English  these  two  Infinitives  became  confui 
each  other.     The  result  is  that  the  to  of  the  Gcrundi 
also  been  prefixed  to  the  Simple  Infinitive,  while  the  Gcrun< 
Infinitive  has  become  inrieciionless.     Hence  we  hare  ni 
one  form,  vit  to  eat^  to  write^  to  express  both  uses, 

(1)  I  like  to  write  {re.  I  like  writing — Simple  Infii 

(2)  I  came  to  write  {t.e.  I  came  Jar  writing — Gel 

Infinitive). 

This  is  put  so  clearly  by  one  of  our  best  writers  on  Engli 
Grammar,  that  we  insert  the  passage  in  its  entirety.  It  lhr< 
light  upon  what  has  often  proved  a  diftlculiy  to  studc-* 

*  In  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Infinitive  Mood  ended  in  -.rw, 
used  as  such,  had  no  to  before  it.     A  Verb  in  the  hhhik 
might  be  the  subject  or  object  of  another  Verb,  or  even 
after  an  Adjective,  such  as  worthy^  rethiy.  etc.     Th.-  ' 
was,  however,  treated  ns  a  declinable  Abstract  N' 
Dative  form  (called  the  Gerund),  ending  in  -anr,:  ,1 
preceded  by  the  Preposition  /c,  was  used  to  d*. 
Thus  in  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,"  to  hear  »  to  gt^ 


sower  went  forth  to  sow,"  io  saw  =  to  sawenne.  This 
1  Infinitive  passed  into  modern  English  with  the  loss 
Dative  inflection,  as  in  "1  came  to  tell  you  ;  '  *'The 
is  good  to drink^^  u^,  for  drinking;  "This  bouse  is  to 
is  to  come  home  to-morrow." 
;.  constructions  the  to  has  its  full  and  proper  force, 
somehow  or  other  this  (Icrund  with  to  came  to  he  used 
Jace  of  llje  Simple  Infinitive,  as  the  subject  or  object  of 
thcr  Verl\  and  so  we  say  **  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive 
Here  the  to  is  utterly  without  meaning.  We  even 
I  another  Preposition  used  before  it,  as  "This  is  Elias 
ch  was  for  to  come."  When  the  Prepositional  Infinitive  is 
d  as  the  object  of  a  Verb,  the  to  has  still  a  vestige  of 
aning.  "  I  love  to  heai  sweet  music,"  means,  "  My  love  is 
ectcd  towards  hearing  sweet  music."  But  the  force  of  the 
wry  feeble.  From  having  originally  denoted  l^^e  idea  of 
rffse  or  of^jut^  the  Infinitive  with  to  has  even  come  to  indi- 
te a  fauft  or  emxdition^  as  '*  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  i.e.  "  ai 
V  yyu/'  or  *'/«  consequence  vf  seeing  you."  So  "  To  hear 
\  uik  (/.tf,  cm  hearing  him  laJk),  one  would  suppose  he  was 
liter  here.'" 

See  also  Auxiliary  Verbs. 

An  In£iutive  Mood  (which  it  is  best  to  call  the  Simple 
ilnitive ")  is  used— 
\i)  As  the  subject  or  the  object  of  a  Verb,  or  after  the 
Prci)ositions  but^  except^  etc. 
To  err  is  human.  I  want  to  go. 

There  is  nothing  for  it  excejJt  to  submit. 
)  After  the  AuxUiary  Verbs  do^  fftay^  can,  shall,  will,  etc 
I  may^. 
He  shall  submit. 
We  might  re/urn, 
the  Verbs  bid,  dore^  Ut^  make,  must,  needy  phase  ; 
erbs  denoting  perception,  as  hear^  see,  feel,  bthvld, 
eic. 


'  me  of  CfrvnJial  Infinitive  to  n!!  modem 

/I.     It  seems  best  lo  fcslrict  this  Itrm, 

v:  the  Infinitive  as  would  have  \>ctx\  t»- 

laguncc  by  ih<  I»alive  form  of  Ihc  Infmi  .*( 
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The  Gerundial  Infinitive  is  nsed  to  express— 

(i)  Purijosc. 

(a)  After  a  Verb  of  Motion,  as,  *  I  came  /a  ttB 
{cS.  Latin  Supine  in  um     Themist 
hahiiatum  concessit  «  Tbemistocles 
live  at  Argos). 
(^)  As  the  Periphrastic  Future,  as,  '  I  am  g( 
down*  {cS.   laiin   Periphrastic   conjm 
-rus^  as  nearly  equivalent  to  *Cubiti/nf 
(a)  To  modify  Adjectives,  as,  '  Difficult  to  be 

Latin  Supine  in  -tf,  '  Difficilis/wT'tf.') 
(3)  To  qualify  Nouns,  as — 

(a)  '  Bread  to  eat^  raiment  fo  wear''  ■=  fit  to, 
for  eaiin^  (of.  Ljitin  Gerundive — 4ia^ 
*Diligentia  est  colen^tz'). 
(i)  *  Power  io/orgivi^  =  '  power  of  forgivin| 
Uses  (i)  and  (a)  are  Adverbial,  Use  (3)  Adjectival. 

How  the  Qenindial  Infinitive  was  used  in  Anglo- 

(i)  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  Gerundial  or  Dative  form  {toei 
was  used  in  the  first  instance  to  express  a  purpose,  as — 
Ul  eode  se  sawere  his  saed        The  sower  went 

to  sawenne.  his  seed. 

(a)  To  express  duty,  destiny,  or  obligation  (often 
passive  sense),  as — 

He  is  to  lufi^enne.  He  is  (a  man)  to  be  lo> 

Monige  scylda  beoth  toforher-       Many  sins  are  to  be  tole 

anne. 

(3)  To  limit  or  qualify  Nouns  or  Adjectives,  as  i 
expressions  '  bread  to  eat  *  {to  etannr)^  *  ears  to  hcai 
gehjranrte),  *a  fact  (that  ought)  to  be  known'  (to  tviiannt 

But  the  Gerundial  Infinitive  is  found  also  in  other  insi 
where  perhaps  its  use  would  hardly  have  bceo  expet 
where  there  seems  no  need  of  a  Preposition, 

(4)  After  a  Verb  of  vague  meaning  or  imperfect  pi 
t^.  the  Verb  to  Itfgitty  as — 

He  ongan  to  steknnt.  He  Ltcgan  to  siefil 


a  in 
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)T,  the  Verb  fo  b^gin  might  also  take  the  Simple 
ttbne,as— 
laeFDO  alyfede  fo  tianne.         Which  they  were  not  allowed 

to  eaL 
» It  is  sometimes  found  even  as  the  subject  or  object  of  a 

tatffed  wel  to  donne.  It  is  allowed  to  do  good. 

idrcd  tliyder  tofaranne.        He  dreaded  to  go  thither. 
(Othe  last  two  instances  it  is  evident  that  the  distinction 
en  the  Simple  and  Gerundiat  Infinitive  was  not  invariably 
'cd.    A  comparison  of  two  more  passages  will  show  both 
of  the  Infinitive  after  the  snmc  Verb  *  to  come' 

et  iccomesybbe       Think  not  that   I   come   to 
,  to  sendanne.  send  peace  on  earth. 

rhlice  mann  a^jWntfA      I  come  in  truth  to  sunder  a 
bys  iieder.  man  against  his  father. 

THE  PARTICIPLES. 

■     ":, — A   participle  iX^\.  parikipo^  I  take  part)  is  a 
iTtakes  of  the  nature  of  a  Verb  (in  governing  the 
:iTe  Case)  and   also  of  an   Adjective   (in  qualifying  a 
kfcf.  *  a  living  man,'  *a  convicted  thief.' 

^Hish  there  are  only  two  Participles  that  are  formed 

mficction      They  are  sometimes  called   Simple   Par- 

L    These  are  the  ImpeTfect  Participle  and  the  Perfect 

pie.      The  Imperfect   Participle  is  always   active,   the 

I  Participle  is  pnssive,  provided  the  Verb  it  comes  from 

e  Verb. 

,    -r'ect  Active  Participle  ends  in -iff/,  e^^.  'I  w.vs 

f;' 'The  man  singing  a  tune  departed.'     The  Perfect 

i[Je  generally  ends  in  -tn  or  -ed,  e,g.  *a  written  contract/ 

'.aitd  general.'     Sometimes  it  is  identical  in  form  with  the 

t^.  *  a  /turi  finger/  *  a  sAut  door/ 

ixon  the  Pist  Participle  often  had  ge-  prefixed, 
red.    The  Old  English  forms  _)r/c//,  called,  yctad, 
.,  arc  traces  of  this  old  form  of  a  Past  Participle. 
1 
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Compound  Participles. 

Besides  the  Participles  formed  by  inflection,  the  foXUi 
may  be  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  Verbs  /lavt  and  d^  .■ — 
Ac/tV€  Perfect  Participle    . 
Activt    Perfect    Participle 

of  continued  action 
Passive      Imperfect       (or 

Indeftniti)  Participle 
Passive  Perfect  Participle 


Having  whtten, 

Having  been  writing. 

Being  written. 
Having  been  wrtlteo. 


Table  of  the  Participles. 
We  have  seen  that  in  addition  to  the  Simple  Paitii 
formed  by  inflection,  four  others  may  be  formed  by  the 
of  the  Verbs  have  and  be.    A  Transitive  Verb  may  then 
have  the  following  Participles : — 

ACriVR  PASSIVE. 

Imperfect  Writing  Being  written. 

perfect  Having  written  Written. 

perfect  Progressive    Having  l>een  writing   Having  been  wii 

THE  GERUND  in  -ING. 

Definition. — A  Gerund  is  a  Substantive  which  is  fa 
from   a   Verb   by  means  of  the  suffix  -rfff*  3"*^  which, 
formed  from  a  Transitive  Verb,  has  the  same  governing  \ 
as   the   Verb   from   which   it   is  derived,  e^.  '  He  livci 
cheating;*  *  He  failed  through  neglecting  his  opportunities, 

Though  the  Gerund  is  like  an  Imi^crfect  Participle  in 
e^g,  reading,  writings  swimmings  etc,  it  is  totally  distinct 
ii  in  origin  and  comlmction. 

Participle  and  Gerund  distinguislied. 

The   Present   (or  Active)   Participle  and  the  Verba! 
possessed,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  distinct  suffixes — 

ii)  Present  Participle,  writende.* 
2)  Verbal  Noun,  writung. 

*  The  esseDtJal  lettcn  of  the  sufiix  arc  'Mi/  Tbia  taflkx  li  aktn 
LiLlin  </!/  or  -M/p  and  ihe  Greek  •am/  or  vn/. 


i)  He  is  writing  (Present  Participle). 
(7)  Writing  is  a  useful  invention  (Verbal  Noun). 
As  a  consequence  of  the  similarity  in  form  between  the 
Resent  Participle  and   the   Verbal   Noun,   a  confusion   has 
irwD  between  them  ;  and  hence  our  modem  Participle  often 
Jtprcsents  a  latent  Verbal  Noun  and  an  omitted  Preposition,  as^ 
^twtntjSs/iirtx  (i.e.  a-fishing,  on  fishing). 
The  illustrations  .ire /r</t7nff^(/>.a-prei>aring.  in  preparation), 
Whfle  this  mischief  was  brejving  (ie.  in  brewmg). 
likunting  whip  (r>.  a  whip  for  hunting). 
Asa  result  of  the  same  confusion,  the  Verbal  Noun  (which 
(Tojicrlj-  denotes  action  or  state)  is  sometimes  found  with  the 
liiiii.lions  of  the  Participles,  since — 
(i)  It  can  govern  a  case,  as — 

Eating \\QVL.yy  suppers  at  bedtime  Is  often  dangerous. 
Oa  breaking  optn  the  envelope,  I  found  nothing  inside. 
There  is  no  bearing  this  terrible  cold. 
Jhc  old  form  of  expression  in  each  of  these  instances  was— 
^^■The  eating  (Verbal  Noun)  of  heavy  suppers  is  dangerous. 
^^Od  the  breaking  open  of  the  envelope,  I  found  nothing. 
The  bearing  of  this  terrible  cold  is  impossible. 
(1)  It  can  be  modified  by  an  Ad%*erb,  as — 

Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  well. — Pope, 
He  gained  a  fortune  by  listening  attentively. 
Summary. — The  Gerunds  in  -ing^  therefore,  appear  to  have 
W  their  origin  in  tlie  Anglo-S.axon  Nouns  in  ung^  which,  on 
"^Hne  a.sstmilated  in  form  to  the  Participles  in  -ingt  got  so 
ed  with  them  as  to  assume  their  power  of  forming 
.,.„-::^s,  and  of  governing  tlie  Objective  Case.  No  such 
cr  was  possessed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Nouns  in  -ung, 

Compound  Gerunds. 


"rtain  compound  fonns,  wliich  m.iy  be  called 
made  up  of  the  Gerunds  of  the  Verbs 
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have  and  be  combined  with  Participles,  as  having ^ne^ 
ioX!€d^  having  been  ivriting^  having  been  struck. 

Gerunds  are  followed  by  the  same  construction  as  the  V 
from  which  they  are  derived.  They  are  used  either  it 
subjects  or  objects  of  Verbs,  or  after  Prepositions,  as  *I 
reading*  *  He  is  fond  oi  studying  ra  at  hematics,'  '  He  is  desij 
of  Uing  distinguished^*  *  Ovid  cfied  in  sorrow,  after  having 
banished  to  Pontus,*  'Through  having  /<?// his  book,  hco 
not  learn  his  lesson.' 

Participles  (being  Adjectives)  are  never  used  as  Ihc  subj 
or  objects  of  Verbs,  or  after  Prepositions,  It  must  be  obser 
too,  that  in  all  such  Compounds  as  a  hiding-place^  a  ufolk 
sticky  etc,  it  is  the  Gerund,  and  not  the  Participle,  whic 
used.  If  the  latter  were  the  case,  a  tvalking-stick  could 
Itnean  a  stick  that  watks, 

A  Common  Mistake  corrected. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  Present  Participle  U8C< 
agreement  with  a  Noun  instead  of  a  Verbal  Noun  quali 
by  a  Possessive. 

I  insist  upon  you  doing  this. 
He  died  in  consequence  of  llie  doctor  not  coming. 
The  proper  form  of  these  sentences  is — (i)  1  insist  i 
j7>«r  doing  this ;  (2)  He  died  in   consequence  of  the 
not  coming. 

Anomalons  use  of  Past  Participles. 

There  are  a  few  expressions  in  which  the  Perfect 
Bp]>cars  to  have  lost  its  Passive  character,  being  used  a 
epiliiet  of  the  agent  or  doer  instead  of  the  object  of  an  ac 
Compare — 

A  vi^W-read  man.  A  ^\ain-spoken  man. 

LeariuJ  people.     \VeII-//i/</irt/  in  the  book  of  God's  word. — S,Ki 

Adjectival  and  Participial  Forms. 

When  the  Past  Participle  of  a  Verb  has  two  forms,  it  si 
s  happens  that  one  of  them  is  used  as  an  Adje 
the  other  as  a  Participle.     Sometimes  oae  form 
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ttsed   u  eilhcr  Adjective  or   Participle.      Compare  the 
tag:— 
Adjtitivai  Form. 
ktmi  (not  burrieJ)  child. 
\t  irtad  (or   dreaded) 


>  ^     ,       .1    (not    forgof) 
(iromise. 

intnktn  (not  drunM)  man. 
kdJen  (not  ^id)  guest. 
graven  (not  grared)  im.ige. 
frsw  (not  Acu'cd)  stone. 

IjtvJVini  ^not  ^/)  wealth. 
kiden  (not  ^i/)  meaning. 
/(?Afc./(not/i*/)  candle, 
iwtf  (not  roasted)  meat. 
Rip*  (not  sewed)  cloth. 
m«i6M  (not  shrunk)  limb. 

I  nnj;t/ii  (not  ///K'^)  ship. 
"'     ' '  jiot  worked)  Iroa 


Pariidpiai  Fonn. 

Tlie  child  is  burned  (or  bumf). 
The   thunder  is  dreaded  (not 

dread). 
His   promises  are  forgot  (or 

forgotten). 
Th^xnunhdrunkinoidrunkcn). 
The  guest  was  */i/  (or  bidden). 
The  image  is  graved  (or  graven). 
The  stone  was  hewed  (or  hewn) 

from  that  quarry. 
His  wealth  isill^/(orill^//fff). 
The  meaning  is  hidden  (or  ///</). 
The  candle  was  ///  (or  lighted). 
The  meat  is  roasted  (not  roast). 
The  cloth  is  j«£'f^  (or  sewn). 
The    limb     is    shrunk    (not 

shrunken). 
The  ship  is  j^wff^  (not  sunken). 
The    mine    is    worked    (not 


Participial  Forms  in  Metaphor. 

inacs  one  form   of   the  Past   Participle  is  used  in 
loricaJ  phraseology,  while  the  other  is  excluded  from  it, 

A  ^^tt^-stricken  man  (not  poverty-j/rttr^). 

Bereft  of  hope  (not  bereaved). 
~  tse-km't  friendship  (not  knitted), 
^Lked  with  shame  (not  etad). 
mountain-tops  (not  giif). 
>oui  with  foes  (not  girded), 
on  my  memory  (not  graved). 
'ith  guilt  (not  loaded). 
H  its  sj^ilendour  (but  not  sheared), 
m  years  (jiot  struck). 


,.^ 
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What  is  Tense  ? 

P  definition. — Tense  is  a  change  in  the  form  of  a  Verb 

^tws  Time 

'^  Definition.— 

^P)  Tenses  are  the  different  forms  which  a  Verb  assumes 
to  indicate  —  (1)  The  time  of  the  action  or  state 
denoted  by  the  Verb ;  and  (2)  The  completeness 
or  incompleteness  of  the  action  or  stale ;  or 
W  Tense  is  a  variation  of  form  in  a  Verb,  or  a  compound 
verbal  phrase^  indicating  partly  the  time  to  which  an 
action  or  event  is  referred,  and  partly  the  comjOete- 
ness  or  incompleteness  of  the  event  at  the  time 
indicated. 


How  many  Tenses  are  there  ? 


^y  m8ection  alone  were  the  criterion  of  Tense,  the  Tenses 
Bnglish  would  be  limited  to  two,  viz,  the  Present  Tense 

E^lnhVcrb  ii  Htnply  a  logical  combinati'm  of  Ibe  two  ancient  Ten^a, 
raSnuioos  forms  of  the  ouxiharics.  in  order  tocnnstruct  a  theoretic. illy 
>B6ct  Verb,  The  ^rniiimorians  diiTer  as  to  which  set  of  rorms  is  the  be&t 
>I>K9D0<n  of  tbe  idea  of  an  av:tion  in  connection  with  the  ideas  of  time  and 
WBplete&ess. 

To  tbe  question,  *  What  is  the  number  of  the  Tenses  ? '  the  student  wrill 
id  lh«l  Ihc  different  manuals  of  Engli-^h  jjranimw^  give  very  diflerenl 
twweri.  The  followinfj  arc  cxiracts  from  well-known  works  ; — 
L  'Aslimc  is  divisible  into  Past,  Trescnl,  and  Future,  and  as  every  action 
■ji  be  considered  as  Perfect  or  Imperfect  in  each  of  these  three  divisions, 
•  ffl  a  six-fol'*  clas^itication  of  the  Tenses.' — DanuVs  *  Grammar,' 

•ken  of  as — (1)  Complete,  or  (2)  Incomplete,  or 
her,  i.e.  Indefinite.     An  action  may  l>c  viewed 
f,"  »*ii^ii  «i.ii  ivicrence  to  Past,  Present,  or  Future  Time.     We 
■it  primaiT  Tcnsci,' — MasotCt  '  Grammar* 
i  ine  may  be  considcre*!  as — (i)  Past ;  (2)  Prcs^-nt ;  (3)  Future, 
ic  ilUe  of  llic  action  may  5e  con&idered  as — (i)  Indefinite  ;  (2)  Prwrc*- 
e;  /:!>  Conple'cd   or   Perfect;    (4)    Perfect   and   i'rogtessive.      li^cb 
iir  forms.' — Dr.  Morris. 
■  twelve  Tenses. 

-■■  were  not  sufficient,  some  grammarians  have  wished 
rorm,  ns  '\  do  wrilc,'  ami  also  *a  Paulo- Post-Fuliire 
(  ,  as  '  I  am  going  to  wnte.*     But  the  loss  in  simplicity 

hf  ifaeve  aiiditions  would  fax  outweigh  the  gain  ia  other  respects. 
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and  the  Past  Indefinite.  These  were  the  only  two  Tc 
existed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Verbs.  But,  as  the  want  i 
Future  Tense  must  eventually  have  been  felt  as  an  k 
venicncc,  we  need  feel  no  surprise  at  the  appearance  of  a  I 
Tense,  viz,  the  Future,  in  modem  English. 

There  are  three  divisions  of  time,  to  which  an  event 
slate  may  be  referred,  viz.  the  Present,  the  Past,  and 
Future.  Hence,  if  the  time  of  an  event  were  the  only  ihic 
be  considered,  there  could  not  be  more  than  three  Tenses. 
But  if  the  completeness  of  llie  action  or  event  described 
the  Verb  at  the  time  indicated  is  to  be  taken  into  account, 
Verb  will  admit  of  many  other  modifications.  The  arra 
ment  of  Tenses,  wliich  is  now  regarded  with  the  gro 
favour,  is  represented  as  follows  :— 

Indefinite 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Perfect  and  Prft^essive  (or  Per 
feet  of  Continued  Action) 


I  praise 

1  am  praising 

I  have  praised 

I  have  been  praising 


t  Indefinite 
^  )  Impctfeci 
<  \  Perfect 

\  Perfect  and  Progressive 

tj  ( Indefinite 

g  J  Imperfect 

g  \  Perfect 

1*1   \  Perfect  and  Progressirt 


I  praised 

I  was  praising 

I  had  praised 

1  had  been  praising" 

I  shall  praise 
I  shall  be  praisinj 
I  shall  have  praii 
I  shall  ha\'e  been  pi 


DEFINITIONS  OF  THE  TENSES. 

Present  Tenses. 

The  Present  Indefinite  speaks  of  the  action  as  one  « 
referred  to  present  time,  as  '  I  call' 

The  Present  Imperfect  speaks  of  an  action  as  gomg 
the  present  time,  as  '  I  am  calling.' 

The  Present  Perfect  speaks  of  a  certain  action  as 
at  the  present  time,  as  '  I  have  called.* 
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Past  Tenses. 

The  Past  Indefinite  speaks  of  the  action  as  one  whole, 

to  past  lime,  n^  *  1  called.' 
The  F^t  Imperfect  speaks  of  an  action  as  going  on  at  a 

past  lime,  as  'I  was  calling.' 
The  Pa&t  Perfect  speaks  of  an  action  as  complete  at  a 

past  time,  as  *  I  had  called.* 


Future  Tenses. 

The  Future  Indefinite  speaks  of  an  action  as  one  whole, 
icferred  to  future  time,  as  *1  shall  call.' 

The  Future  Imperfect  asserts  that  an  action  will  be  going 
on  at  a  cerain  future  time,  as  *  I  shall  be  calling.' 

The  Future  Perfect  shows  that  an  action  will  be  complete 
U  a  certain  future  time,  as  '  I  shall  have  called.' 

NpU. — The  terms  *  Complete'  and  *  Incomplete '  are  often 
ttscd  for  '  Perfect '  and  '  Imperfect.' 

Secokdary  Tenses. 
Besides  the  nine  Primary  Tenses,  we  have  the  following  : — 
The  Present  Perfect  of  continued  action,  as  '  I  have  been 

calling.' 
The  Pxn  Perfect  of  continued  action,  as  *  I   liad  been 

calling.' 
The  Future  Perfect  of  continued  action,  as  *  I  shall  have 
been  calling.' 

The  various  forms  given  above  are  now  generally  recognised 
tM  F.nglis))  Accidence.     Inflection  is  no  longer  considered  as 
ris  of  rendering  the  various  modifications  of  the 
.d   by  the  Verb,  and  free  use  is  made  of  the 
The  result  is  that  the  English  languai;e  is  now 
oose  forms,  y)erhap5  richer  th.in  any  other  language. 
'ihe  vanous  shades  of  meaning,  which  it  is  the  function  of 
env:  to  rxiiress,  are  rendered  with  greater  accuracy  in  the 
igc  than  in  any  other.     In  Latin,  for  instance, 

^  to  caqircss  more  than  one  shade  of  meaning, 

ItaUf  hifi/a/  is  used  to  express  *  he  praises/ and  also  'heia 
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praising  i*  wliile  lauiavii  has  to  do  duty  for  (i)  the 
Perfect,  *he  has  praised/  (2)  ihe  Past  Indefinite,  'he  pra 
and  possibly,  too,  (3)  the  Present  Perfect  of  continued  au 
*  he  has  been  praising.'     The  same  remarks  apply  in 
degree  to  other  languages. 

We  will  now  give  the  complete  Conjugation  of  an  Ef 
Verb  in  both  the  Active  and  the  Passive  Voice,  and  I 
Comparative  Table  of  the  Tenses  in  English  and  four 
languages,  whicli  will  show  the  greater  capacity  of  the  Er 
language  for  expressing  all  the  shades  of  meaning  tba 
involved  in  the  idea  of  Tense. 


CONJUGATION  (Latin,  conjugatio  (£0nptgp\  to  yok 
j^eiiicr ;  (Ircck,  TropaScty/ia,  a  model  or  pattern) 
PARADIGIVI  OF  A  V£RB  IN  THS  AOl 
VOICE. 


Weak  Conjugatioo. 


I,  Present  Tense. 


J 


Singular, 

Indefinite  I  call,  thou  callest,he  calls 
IncoMpiete  I  am,  thou  art,  he  is  calling 
Complete     1  have,  thou  hast,  he  has 

called 
Continuous  I  have,  thou  hast,  he  has 

been  calling 


Plurai. 

We,  ye,  Ihey  call 
We,  ye,  they  are  c 
We,  ye;,  they  have  < 

We,  ye,  they  havi| 
calUng 


a.  Past  Tense. 

Indefinite    I  called,  thou  calledsl,  he     We,  ye,  they 

called 
Incomplete  I  was,  ihou  wast,  he  was    We,  ye,  they  wi 

calling 
Complete     I  had,  thou  hadst,  he  had     We,  ye,  they  hi 

called 
Continuous  I  had,  thou  hadst,  he  had     We,  ye,  they 

been  calling  calling 


histe    I  shall,  thou  wilt,  he  will     We  shall,  ye  will,  they 

call 
m^4tt  1  shall,  thou  wilt,  be  will 

be  calling 
fleU     I  shall,  thou  wilt,  he  will 

have  called 
ats  I  shall,  thou  wilt,  he  will     We  shall,  ye  will,  they 

have  been  calling  will  have  been  calling 

Imperative  Mood. 

Mr/        Call 

rt         Thou  shatt,  he  shall  call 


Subjimctive  Mood. 

X.  Present  Tensk. 

fniU    (10  I,  tliou,  he  call  (IQ  We,  ye,  they  call 

r/^A-  (li)  I,  Ihou,  he  be  calling     (If)   We,  ye,  they   be 

calling 
^Uig     (10  I,  thou,  he  have  called     (If)  We,  ye,  they  have 

called 
timuoMS  (If)  I,  thou,  he  have  been     (If)  We,  ye,  they  have 
calling  been  calling 

Past  Tense. 

^fk    dO  T»  thou,  he  called  (IQ  We,  yr,  they  called 

PIpKRfe  (If)    I,    thou,    he    were  (If)  We.  yc,  tliey  were 

calling  catling 

}fi«ie     (If;  1,  Ihou,  he  had  called  (If)   We,  ye,  they   had 

called 

ri!pumtf  (10  T»  thou,  he^  had  bcea  (10  We,  ye,  they  had 

calling  been  calling 
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3.  Future  Trnsk. 

Sinj^ular.  PhiraJt. 

[ndefiniU    (IQ  I,  thou,  he  should  call  (IQ  We,  ye,  they  s 

call 

ItuompUte  (10  I,  thou,  he  should  be  (If)  We,  ye,  they 

calling  be  calling 

Complete     (If)  I,   thou,   he  should  (If)  We,  ye,  they  s 

have  called  have  called 

Continuous  (10   I>  thou,    he  should  (IQ  We,  ye,  they  s 

have  been  calling  have  been  calliii 

Infjiitive  Mood. 

IndefimU    ^To)  call  Omplete     (To)  have  called 

JncompUte  (To)  be  calling     Continuous  \Xo)  have  beenc 

Gtrund     To  call ;  (for)  to  call,  calling 

Participles. 

Indefinite       Complete     Having  call< 

Jncompiete  Culling  Continuous  Having  been 

CONJUGATION  OF  A  VERB  IN  THE  PA8S] 
VOICE. 

Weak  Coiyngation. 
t.  Present  Tensb. 

Singutar.  rtunot 

Indefinite    I  am,  thou  art,  he  is  called  We  are,  ye  are,  thi 

culled 

Incomplete  I  am.  thou  art,  he  is  being  We  are,  ye  ate,  lh< 

called  being  called 

Complete     I  have,  thou  hast,  he  has  We  have,  ye  luvc,_ 

been  called  have  been  caUcf' 

Continuous  
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s.  Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

I  was,  ihon  wast,  he  was  We  were,  ye  were,  llicy 

called  were  called 

I  was,  ihou  wast,  he  was  We  were,  ye  were,  they 

bciDg  called  were  being  called 

1  had,  thou  hadsl,  he  had  We  had,  ye  had,  they 

been  called  had  been  called 


3.  FirruRE  Tensb. 

I  shall,  thou  wilt,  he  will     We  shall,  ye  will,  they 
be  called  will  be  called 

I  shall,  thou  wilt,  he  will     We  shall,  ye  will,  they 
have  been  called  will  have  been  called 


Imperative  Mood. 

Be  called  Be  called 

Thou  shalt,  he  shall  be    You,     they     shall     be 
called  called 
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a.  Past  Temer.                   ^^| 

Sittgutar^ 

Plmrml. 

IfuUfimie 

(If)  I  were,  thou  wert,  he 

(10  We,  ye,  Ih 

were  called 

railed 

Incomplete  (IQ  I,  Ihou,  he  were  being 

(10  We.  ye.  ihi 

called 

being  called 

Compute 

(10  I  had,  thou  hadst,  he 

(10  Wc,  ye.  tl 

had  been  called 

been  called 

Continuous 

3.    FUTUKE  TeNSB.                       ^^I 

Indefinite 

(10      I      should,      thou 

(IOWe,ye,tbe)* 

shouldesl,    he    should 

be  called        ■ 

be  called 

I 

Incomplete 

I 

Compiete 

(10     I      should,     thou 

(IOWe.ye.ihcJ 

shouldest,    he    should 

bave  been  caH 

have  been  called 

■ 

Coniinuom 

1 

Infinitive  Mood.                   ■ 

Indefinite 

(To)  be  called      Complete 

(To)  have  beeil 

Inctrntplde 

Continwms             ■ 

Participles. 

d 

^nhfefn/V^ 

Called,     ^m 

WfmSk^ku 

Being  called         Qmlinuous  Having  been  c^ 
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I 


a 


u  u  2 

w  en  .A 

M  »■     b« 

«  *>   V 


•n-c    a 

tn   tn     JZ 


>    >   —  *4» 
U   C   >    3 


I 

1 


S 


■R   tn   S 


rt 


^» 


<^*^ 
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c 
'C 

JZ 


4)    OJ 

II       g 

•0*0  *-  "O 


i    ^    -3 


S  3      Je 

«>  ">      ^  a 

t  *:       3  o 

?  c  2  c  Ef  > 

?    «  ?     <U     tn 


•n 

(A 

o 

bc  a 


M 


^^ t_ 


•a  -S  "O 

J a 


b 

Si 
n 


^ 


t3 

2  3 


'6 


H 

O 
> 

> 

03 

03 
< 


O 

o 

•*» 

cd 
u 

.9 


*    I 


2  H  § 

V  u  a 

ja  ^  a 

i  1  ■§ 


u  c  :j 


MS, 


^  C  ^  -5  * 

_    *         J3 


i 


*XNasa8(f 


Msv^ 


•5ninxnj 
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of  a  Verb  is  that  form  which  it  assumes  by 
)te  whether  its  subject  is  singular  or  plural. 
^erbs  have  lost  mnny  of  their  plural  forms.     We 
wc  hear/  'I  or  wc  heard,'  etc.     In  the  ol Jest 
.forms  were — Ic  kUr-e  and  we  hicr-aik,  le  hier-de 

'of  a  Verb  is  now  as  much  discovered  through 
with  its  subject,  as  throu>;h  its  inflection.     In 
\i  England  the  Present  Indefmitc  is  totally  unin- 
irds  both  Number  and  Person,  ^.^.— 

We     ) 
U  Ye      ^caU 

Theyj 

PERSON. 

(0&  of  a  Verb  is  that  form  which  it  assumes  by 

denote  whether  its  Subject  is  spoken  of  by  itself 

as,  I  aitL,  we  are\  to  i/sd/{Second  Person,  as  Thou  ■ 

),  or  simply  spoken  of  without  being  either  the 

receiver  of  the  assertion  (Third  Person),  as  he 

(he  remarks  concerning  the  use  of  Personal  Pro- 
:)  apply  also  to  Verbs. 

On  the  Person-endings  of  Verbs. 

ings  belong  only  to  the  Indicative  Mood. 

tngt  were  onj^naJiy  Pronouns^  which,  instead  of 

ms  now,  before  the  Verb,  were  placed  after  it,  as 

red  he/  etc 

be  traced  in  x-arious  languages. 

:teriitic  letter  of  the  sutlix  for  the  First  Person 

re  I^.  mil,  me,  sum,  ament. 
Greek,  r^e,  a^x*,  I  am. 
English,  aw.  and  wir,  wry,  mine, 
K 
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That  of  the  suffix  for  the  Second  Person  was  /  or  /,- 
Compare  Greek,  crv,  <rc,  thou,  thee. 
Latin,  /tf,  U, 
English,  ihou^  and  the  last  letter  of  ar/. 

That  of  the  suffix  for  the  Third  Person  was  /  or  M, 
J  is  a  softened  form, — 

Compare  Lat.  ama/,  mone/. 

Englishf  lovcM,  lover,  and  tlie  th  in  thai 

In  the  oldest  English  the  plural  of  the  Present  Indi 
ended  in  th  in  all  three  Persons.  That  of  the  Past  Indi 
ended  in  on. 

In  Middle  English,  and  till  about  the  reign  of  Uem 
the  plural  of  all  lenses  was  cn^  e.g. — 

'Thci  criedtfn  and  sctdfH,  Cnicifie  bym*'— John  xht. 
'Ye  wit^n  (know)  not  whimne  the  tyme  Is.* — Moik 


Some  Derivations. 

Participle  is  derived  from  \jsx\\\  partidpium  (pars  and 

=  A  part  taken,  viz.  from  Verb  and  Adjective. 
Gerund  is  derived  from  I^tin  gerundium  {gcro)=^K 

carried,  viz.  from  Verb  to  Noun. 
Anomalous  is  derived  from   Greek  a»v/<aX9t » rougl 

even,  irregular. 
Indefinite  is  derived  from  Latin  rw,  not,  and 

limit  =  not  limited  (with  exactitude). 
Perfect  is  derived  from  I*itin  perfic(um  (j>er^ 

/an'/?,  I  make)  =  to  thoroughly  complete. 
Imperfect  (see  Perfect),  im  «  i/i  =  not. 
Progressive  is  derived  from  Lcitin  p/tfgnssus  {/^ 

=  going  for^^•ard,  going  on. 
Present  is  derived  (tomhaiiinprafSfrts(praf,s»im)^h<R 

front,  or  with  one. 
Past  is  derived  from  Latin  /ajxwj  =  stepped,  or  gone  b 
Future  is  derived  from  iMUn/Hturus  (jam)  =  about  to 
Complete  is  derived  from  Latin  wmpUtum  {con^  pii 

up. 
Incomplete  (see  Complete),  in  •  not 
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^OootillUOUS  is  denved  from  Latia  mntinuus  {^on^ienco)  — 

holding  together,  unbroken. 

ive  is  derived  from  Latin  aciivus  {ago)  =  ^i  in  motion. 
ire  is  derived  (rom  Latin  /a/wr  (French /a5'j^)  =  suf- 
fering. 

Auxiliary  is  derived  from  Latin  auxUiaris  (auxUium^  augeo) 
hflping. 

ive  is  derived  from  Latin  defectus  (t/i^ai?)  =  disappear- 
ance. 

CONJUGATION. 

What  is  meant  by  'conjugating^*  a  Verb? 

To  COiyagate  a  Verb  is  to  arrange  in  order  its 
)us  forms,  as  indicated  by  inflection  or  function,  accord- 
to  their  Mood,  Tense,  Person,  and  Number.  {iSie  given 
JQcatioDS.) 

THE  ANGLO  SAXON  PASSIVE. 

J   Voice  was  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  Verbs 
■   — .  ...orikan  with  the  Past  Participle.* 
ITiese  forms  are  very  vague  in  meaning,  and  the  distinction 
\\^,^.  .1...  ..v(j  auxiliaries  is  not  dearly  marked. 

t   Participle  with  is  and  nyrih  (Present  Tense) 

.  Hi  has  been,'  as  U  gelufody  wyrth  gelufod^  is,  or  has 

0. 

'.  t  Participle  with  xvas  or  iMortk   (Past  Tense) 

h.is  been,  or  had  been,'  as  ofslagcne  was  =  iiiz.% 

\^K^  ut  had  been  killed. 


Wtm  «u  thoa  conjugated  : — Present,  iviir,  art,  is  ;  pluraU  simftm. 

Nit  Tense,  w*/,  ««/¥,  wits ;  plural,  waron.     Collateral  form  of 

U,  h»,  hhtf  beth  ;  plural,  h:oth.     Inl'tnitive,  w/san  and  itim. 

•Wfio  wMOooJQgatcd  thus :— rrcscnt,  weortAe,  wynt,  wyrtA  (*  worlfi ' 

''^••crthlheUa^   ?J;  plural,  uv»<r/Aii/>(.    pAi^t,  tt^anA,ivnrJf,u*etirtA; 
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Present  Tense. 

Nu  is  theos  gifu  eow  retbroden. 

flow  is  this  ^ft  withdrawn  from  you^  or  Now  this  gllt^ 
been,  eta 
Asia  is  geteald  to  healfum  d^iele  middaneardes. 

Asia  is  reckoned  (to  the)  //(/^(portion)  of  the  world. 


Past  Tense. 

An  wulf  wearth  ascnd. 

A  wo  if  was  sent. 
Eowre  geferan  the  mid  thsenj  cyninge  of-slcegenc  w, 

Our  companions  thai  were  slain  ivith  the  king. 
Mine  thegtias  on  hiera  bedduni  wurdon  of-slgegene. 

My  thanes  were  slain  in  their  beds. 
Hie  fram  thsem  landleodum  thurh  seara  of-slaegene  wu: 

They  were  killed  through  treachery  by  (Ul  from)  the  p0f 
{of  the)  land. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  VERBS  INTO  STRONG 
AND  WEAK. 

For  the  purpose  of  conjugation,  Verbs  are  classified  accondi 
to  the  form  of  their  Past  Tense. 

Verbs  that  form  their  Past  Tense  by  a  change  of  the 
vowel  (Ablaut)  are  called  Strong  Verbs,  e.g, — 


write 

wrote 

drink 

drank 

fling 

flung 

Verbs  that  form  their  Past  Tense  by  the  ad-Jition  of -irf^ 
or  -/  to  the  root  are  called  Weak  Verbs,  e.g. — 

invited 


invite 
betray 
deal 


betrayed 
dealt 


We  will  first  explain  the  origin  of  these  changes,  and  aft 
wards  attempt  a  classification  of  the  Strong  and  Weak  Verbs 
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ABLAUT  AND  UMLAUT. 

hblaat  or  Off-sound  is  a  certain  distancing  or  graduating 
"owe!  Sounds  in  order  to  express  a  graduation  of  meaning, 
^d,  band,  b<jnd  ;  r/ng,  rang,  rung  ;  strip,  strap,  str<7p. 
fhis  device  is  peculiar  to  the  Ciothic  family  of  speech, 

iUx  Reduplication  is  common  to  many  families  of  language, 
X^tiinJ,  hotui,  we  find  the  mechanism 'employed  to  differ- 
tiaic  kindred  Nouns,  but  its  chief  use  is  among  Verbs  to 
r«5  the  Distinction  of  Time,  or  Tense,  as  ring^  ^^^f^j  f^f.^- 
TIzDiaut  appears  to  be  a  modification  (due  to  a  tendency 
lisimilaie),  rather  than  a  change  of  the  Vowel  Sounds,  but 
oascd  to  operate  after  the  Conquest,  and  scarcely  does  any 
itige  remain.  ^Ve  may,  however,  say  that  the  PluraJs  fief, 
mtm,   mUCf  are  due  to  the  disguised  operation  of  this 


VERBS  OF  THE  STRONG  CONJUGATION. 

lb  Put  TcHC  of  the  Strong  Verbs  was  origmally  Tonned  by  RedupUoi- 
^  tA  by  repeadng  the  toot  of  the  Verb. 

Reduplication  explained. 

Eedaplication  is  common  to  many  langnages.    It 
well  illustrated  by  the  Latin. 

Alter  the  doubling  of  the  root,  a  change  was  gradually  intro- 

ICtd— 

(0  By  omitting  the  final  consonant  from  the  first  member 
of  the  doubled  root,  so  that  we  find,  for  instance, 
hhfrt^-r\  mo-mordi,  di-dic-i^  instead  of  tud-tudi^  mord- 
tnnrdii  dicdici. 

{i)  By  weakening  the  vowel-sound  of  the  initial  syllable  to 
one  unilonn  letter,  as,  for  instance,  to  e  in  pc-pig~u 
ct-cid-i^  pt-ptU-L 

(3)  By  modifying  or  weakening  the  second  root  as  well,  and 
especially  by  omitting  its  initial  consonant ;  so  that  the 
fwrcl  o(  the  loot  and  the  vowel  of  reduplication  came 
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into  contact  with  each  other,  and  were  blen 
one  sound     The  result  of  these  changes  was 
fuller  and  broader  sound  to  the  vowel  of  the  root 
//  IS  only  fair  to  state  that  our  great  phiio/ogist  E<irU  n 
this  explanation  (whick  was  Jacob  Grimm^s)  askance 

The  Verbs  lego^  venio^  :ind/ado  vaW  serve  for  illustrriri  ins^ 
these  changes.     In  /r^,  the  root  leg  passed  through  the 
le-legi  anU  lc-<^-i  to Itgi ;  in  tvw/V,  the  root  tr«,  through 
and  ve-eni  to  veni ;  xwjacio^  the  root/f/f,  through  fe 
fe-ic-i  Xofeii. 

Two   Preterites  in   English  distinctly  show  reduplicat 
namely,  did,  from  do,  and  hight  (=  was  called  from  the 
Verb  hatan^  where  gh  is  a  variety  of  the  guttural  h  at 
beginning. 

In  English,  the  Perfect  Participle  of  Verbs  of  the  Stro 
Conjugation  was  originally  formed  by  the  (Adjective)  suffix 
and  the  prefix  gc-y  c-g.  ge-fall-tn^  ge-sung-tn.  The  suffix  -en 
now  disappeared  from  many  Verbs  (in  done^  ione^  it  lias  b< 
changed  into  'ne\  and  the  prefix  ^«^-  from  all. 

Both  the  original   and   mutilated  form   survive  in  ho\ 
houndcn. 

VERBS  OP  THE  WEAK  CONJUGATION. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Weak  Conjugation  is,  that 
Preterite  Tense  was  originally  formed  by  annexing  to  the 
the  Preterite  of  the  Verb  do.  This  suffix  became  abl 
in  Anglo-Saxon  to  -de  or  -/f,  and  wns  attached  to  the 
connecting  vowel  o  or  ^,  which  disappeared  after  some 
sonants.  In  modem  English  the  suffix  -de  or  -te  has  bci 
dox  /,  and  the  connecting  vowel  is  always  tf.* 

In  origin,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  meaning,  /lotted  is 
lent  to  *  I  love  did,*  or  *  1  did  love* 

•  When  a  Verb  ends  in  /^  Ihot  t  is  omiltcd  before  the  o-mnccling 
of  the  suffix,  as  Awv,  lovid.     The  juffix    ed  is  pronounced  u  a  m{ 
sj'llahle  only  after  a  dental  mute,  as  in  n/rddl,  paM-^d^  mmdt 
vowel  rafter  a  consontuit  is  changed  inin  i  before  -rt/,  as 
After  a  sliarp  guUural  or  labial  mule,  -a/ has  the  sound  bf/, 
jinaciat. 
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rfcct  Participle  in  the  Weak  Conjugation  was  formed 

IX  ^  OT  /■,  joined  to  the  root  by  £*  or  ^  as  a  connecting 

^uti  had  the  particle  gv  prefixed.     The  force  of  this 

was  extremely  feeble,  and  after  a  time  it  disappeared  ; 

now  the  Perfect  Participle  of  most  Verbs  of  the  Weak 

ion  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  Preterite. 

Which  is  the  more  ancient? 
bodoDbtedly  the  Strong  Verbs  are  the  more  ancient, 


(1)  AH  our  primitive  or  root  words  belong  to  this  Class; 

Hhilsi  aJI  derivatives  anj  borrowed  words  are  Weak 

Verbs.  When  a  new  Verb  is  introduced  it  is  invarbbly 

placed  in  the  Weak  Class. 

(j)  The  distinctive  inflection  of  Weak  Verbs — dor  /(did) 

is  itself  the  Past  Tense  of  one  of  the  Strong  Verbs, 

which  must  therefore  be  considered  anterior  to  the 

Weak  Verbs. 

^Tnn.7  Verbs  are  sometimes  called  Irrefi:ubr,  but  the  term  is 

■  'le,   for    despite    minor  differences,   their   general 

Ablaut  or  Vowel  Change,  is  the  same  for  all  the 

es  into  which  they  may  be  divided     (See  following 

lii^/    On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mason  says  that  the  *use  of 

"fce  *wdj   il'eak  and  Strong  is  little  more  than  a  piece  of 

ifejation.' 

CLASSIPICATION  OF  THE  OLD  OR  STRONG 
VERBS. 

Strong  Verbs  may  be  classified  according  to  the 
changes  of  their  Vowels. 

■  ■•■■t  here  arranged  m  seven  classes,  corresponding  to 

'hssificjtJon  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  Verbs  from  which 

icrivetl.     By  reference  to  the  old  form   given  after 

,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  gbnce  what  changes  have  taken 

student  will,  without  effort,  acquire  a  consider- 

_■-•  of  the  ancient  language  on  which  the  structure 

^«Micm  English  reposes.     U  must  be  borne  in  mind  thai 
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the  history  of  the  lan^age  is  a  history  of  chaiigc, 
in  living  tongues,  as  in  nature,  there  occur  such  tnl 
and  combinations  as  render  exact  cbssifitation  imi 
Exceptions  ajxirl,  the  student  will  have  no  difficulty  i 
nising  seven  distinct  types  among  the  Modem  Englisl 
each  of  which  may  be  traced  to  a  separate  variety  of  Lh 
in  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Modern  Verbs  will  be  prini 
side  with  their  Anglo-Saxon  prototypes. 

Table  of  the  Vowels  in  the  Seven 


Modern  Forms. 


CLASS.  PRESENr.      ?-VSr.      PARTICirLE. 


I.  S 

i 
«,  cling: 

i 
OS,  bind 


a  n 

h^gan  htgvH 

0  D 

(tuttg  dung 

ou  ou 

bomtd  hound 


Old  Fo: 


PRESKNl.      PAST. 

i  « 

as,  cn-ginni  on-gan 


H.         ea 

u,  btar 

o 
bort 

o 

tomt  borne 

e 
as,  bert 

bar 

IIL          i 

MA,  bid 

a  or  o 

bad* 

(varinns) 
bidden 

tore 
as,  bidde 

bad 

IV.          a 

a»,  forsake 

oo 
forsook 

a 
forsaken 

a 
:a,fonaet 

o 
fortic 

V.           i 

as,  atise 

o 

arose 

i 
arisen 

i 

as,  arise 

a 
arAt 

VL    (various) 
as,  ckoost 

0 

thost 

o 
ekosm 

u,  ct&se 

ViL     oora 

u,  b!ow 
or,  draw 

e 
bUup 
drew 

0  or  B 
blffiim 
drawm 

a 
as,  Mnt« 

CO 

^B 

^^^ 

H^Q 

tA^rVAL  or  OUR   MOrtlER 

roNCUE.              i5:}^^H 

r  l-TEE 

begin;  CLiNa;  'BINd;  ct.ars.      ^H 

(<z)  The  'Begin'  Class.                         ^^| 

Hwaail. 

/w/. 

/%u/  PartkipU.             ^^^H 

began  (begun) 

^^^H 

^MM-fi/im 

ffngan* 

ongunntn            ^^^^^| 

drank  (drunk) 

^^^^^ 

^B  ir^wr 

4>fl«i* 

drttnun                ^^^^| 

B>s 

rang  (rung) 

rung                       ^^H 

^Knii^ 

ran^ 

^^^H 

ran  (run) 

^^^H 

^Bn'mw 

ra^ 

runnen               ^^^H 

sang  (song) 

sung                       ^^H 

^0*^ 

w«^ 

fj'A^/i                ^^^H 

sank  (sunk) 

^^^^^ 

^  tina 

SOM^ 

sufuen                ^^^H 

stink 

Etank  (slunk) 

^^^^1 

stuue 

iAi«^ 

^^^^1 

ftrim 

swam 

swum                       ^^^1 

«iiiR«r 

swam 

swum  men            ^^^^^ 

^ 

(^)  The  'Cling'  Class.                          ^^| 

^Hiig 

clung 

dung                      ^^^H 

Ki^ 

c/atiff 

clungiH  (to          ^^^H 

^Bug 

flung 

flung                     ^^^H 

^B/'T,^ 

A«^ 

ftoungen              ^^^^B 

^■bu'ik 

shrunk  (shrank) 

^^^H 

^m^*(nHa 

jrra«^ 

scruncen              ^^^^H 

^^Huia 

slung 

slung                       ^^^^H 

f        i/iffffe 

s/ang 

shtngcn                ^^^H 

[     tlink 

slunk 

^^^H 

^Ll"^ 

s/anc 

siunan                ^^^^| 

^HpD 

Spun 

spun                      ^^^H 

',       tpinm 

j;^« 

spunnen                     ^^H 

«  had  A  plural  ibrni  in  «.  w 
do. 

sH^uMHoHf  we  began  |        ^^H 

^^^^I^^^^^^^^^fc—  '^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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■                    t*ra:nt» 

Past. 

Fast  rartUifi^ 

^^         spring 

sprung  (sprang) 

Sprung 

^H             springe 

sprang 

sprunsen 

^H 

Slung 

stung 

^H          ;//>f^ 

stang 

stungen 

^H         swing 

swung 

Sivung 

^^m            yivtnge 

nt'ang 

SWUHgitt 

^^m 

wrung 

wrung 

^^B             wringe 

a'rfl«f 

wruit^u 

(r)  The  '  Bind '  Class 

« 

^^H       bind 

bound 

bound  (boub<( 

^^H            ^/Wf 

band 

bundtn 

^H        figHt 

fouj;hl 

fought  (foM 

^B                 /^^A/<! 

fiaht 

Johtcn    ■ 

^H         find 

found 

found        H 

^H           /;»/« 

/and 

/nndcn   T 

^^1        grind 

ground 

ground 

^^H             grinds 

grand 

j^7»ffi/ci« 

^^H 

wound 

wound 

^^B         u'/Wf 

wand 

wundfH 

n.-THE    BEAE* 

CLASS.           ^1 

^^^  bear 

bore  (bare) 

bom  (bor( 

^H            ^r/ 

bar 

boren 

^H 

broke 

broken 

^^H             brece 

bra£ 

broccn 

^^H         shear 

(weak) 

shorn 

^^1            jtvrr 

scair 

Sivren 

^H        steal 

stole 

stolen 

^H 

strrJ 

siifUn 

^H 

stuck 

stuck 

^^1             ilea 

sitZ€ 

sUKrn 

^^H         swear 

swore  (sware) 

sworn 

^^B             juvriir 

swor 

sw&rcn 

^H         teir 

tore  (tare) 

torn              n 

^H          jv^ 

$ar 

tQftn     fl 
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TONGUE.                     '55^^H 

Anomalous. 

1 

/w/. 

Past  Partidptt,             ^^^| 

came 

come                     ^^^H 

^m   eumf 

avamy  com 

cumen                ^^^^^ 

wore 

^^^^1 

^^H 

ttUZTtf 

■ 

XIL— THE  'BID'  CT.ASS.                        ^^H 

V^iij^ 

bade 
bad 

biden                  ^^^H 

cat 
tU 

ate 
at 

eaten                      ^^^^| 

give 

^/< 
lie 

Me 

^" 

gave 

lay 

farg 
saw 

sat  (sate) 
sat 

Like  'Speak.' 

lain                        ^^^H 

seen                             ^H 

^-jfff,  gesetven         ^H 

sat  (sate)                      ^H 

■peak 

tread 

1 

spoke  (spake) 

SptiU 

trod 

wove 

waf 
quoth 
cwaih 

AnomalouB. 

spoken  (spoke)       ^^^H 

sprean                     ^H 

trodden  (trod)              ^^| 

r '^*'' 

got 
geat 

got  (gotten)                ^1 

IS6               A 
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IV.- 

THE 

'FORSAKE' 

CLASS. 

iV«m/. 

Pan, 

/^M/  Pdrtiiii 

forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

/orsace 

forsbc 

/vrsac<\ 

grave 

(weak) 

graven 

grafe 

Srbf 

gra/en 

lade* 

bdtrn 

hJade 

hlbd 

h/ade^ 

shake 

shook 

shaken 

sceace 

scb£ 

scactH 

shnvc 

(weak) 

shaven 

sca/e 

S(bf 

siafen 

shape 

(weak) 

shaken 

scape 

scbp 

scaptn 

stand 

stood 

stood 

standt 

stbd 

standti 

take 

took 

taken 

iace 

tU 

taan 

wake 

woke  (waked) 

— 

wace 

Wbc 

wacem 

» 

V. 

-THE    ARISE'  CLASS.         | 

abide 

abode 

abode 

bide 

bad 

biden 

arise 

arose 

arisen 

arise 

aras 

arisen 

bite 

bit 

bitten 

bite 

bat 

bitfn 

chide 

cliode,  chid 

chidden 

cide 

cad 

ciden 

drive 

drove  (drave) 

driven 

drife 

draf 

driftH 

ghde 

(weak) 

(weak) 

tiide 

giad 

gliden 

• 

...„_.... 
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/w. 

Past  PartuifU 

rode 

ridden 

rad 

riden 

rose 

risen 

ras 

risftt 

(weak) 

riven 

rof,  raf 

riven 

shone 

shone 

scan 

sdnen 

shrove 

shriven 

uraf 

f^'Scrifin 

slid 

slidden  (slid) 

shd 

sliden 

smote 

smitten  (smit) 

sitiat 

smiten 

(weak) 

(weak) 

snae 

sniccn 

strode 

stridden 

strad 

siridtn 

struck 

struck  (stricken) 

strat 

strian 

slrove 

striven 

strof 

striven 

throve  (tlirived) 

thriven 

throj 

thrifai 

wrote 

written 

wrat 

writen 

Conja^Iion  exhibits  a  tendency  to  change  the  long  a 
pt  Tense  into  tf. 


VL— THE  'CHOOSE'  CLASS. 


chose 
etas 

clove 
eieaf 

froze 
frtas 


chosen 

eoren 
cloven  (cleft) 

clofen 
frozen 

frortn 


W       tsS                     A   MAN! 

H| 

[;al  or  otJR  motke^^  tonguk.  ^^ 

1          The  foUoving  bear  less  resemblance  to  their  origiuf 

^^                 Prtient. 

/•if^ 

i^z/lvrifi 

^^H         fly  (as  a  bird) 

eew 

fiown 

^B           fleoge 

/^avl 

flogem 

^H         lose 

(weak) 

lost  (lora) 

^H             iicse 

/tas 

loren 

^H        scetlie 

(weak) 

sotlden  (» 

^H           seotht 

seatA 

soden 

^H        shoot 

(weak) 

sbollen 

^^1           s€iote 

sctai 

swUn 

■              vn. 

-THE    BLOW 

CLASS. 

^H        blow 

blew 

blown 

^H         ^/^&<? 

bieow 

biawtn 

^H        crow 

crew 

(warning) 

^^B                  ^t77CV 

crtow 

crawm 

^H      nov 

(weak) 

(weak) 

^^1            y/i77rv 

fltaw 

ftowen 

^H         grow 

grew 

grown 

^^1               growt 

^rtw 

grcnven 

^^H         know 

knew 

known 

^^1            cnaw€ 

fw^iW 

cnawcn 

^^1        mow 

(weak) 

mown 

^H            miTtt'^ 

WliTiTIi; 

mawen 

^H 

(weak) 

(weak) 

^^H             ruKV 

rtom 

rowm 

^^B 

(weak) 

sown 

^^H            saw€ 

Jf^ZC 

sawfn 

^H        throw 

threw 

thrown 

^H            thrtnve 

thnmv 
Like  'Pall.* 

tfirawfi 

^^H         draw 

drew 

drawn 

^^H                  i/>Vlf7 

droh 

irf>a^^| 

^B        Ihll 

fell 

fidlen^^l 

^m           fealU 

feoii 

fcaiUn  S 

H        hew 

(weak) 

hewn        1 

^H            yl^nnv 

hemo 

^l        hold 

held 

held  (hol(fl 

^H            heaide 

ha>!d 

he^dtnm 
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/w/. 

Past  rariitiplt. 

beat 

beaten 

biOt 

bcaUn 

hung  (hanged) 

hung  (hanged) 

ht>^ 

Aangtm 

I      VE&BS  07  TH£  W£AK  CONJUGATION. 

[Besides  the  large  class  of  what  are  frequently  called  Regular 
nfasj  because  the  Preterite  and  Perfect  Participle  are  uni- 
nnly  made  by  the  simple  addition  of  -^^,  which  includes  all 
bts  of  French  or  1-aiin  origin,  the  following  Verbs  belong 
the  Weak  Conjugation  : — 

,  1.  Verbs  in  which  the  addition  of  tf  or  /  is  accompanied  by 
change  id  the  vowel-sound  of  the  rooL 


I 


Jhstnt, 

buy 

caidi 

bring 

seek 

beseech 
teach 
ihink 
tdl 


Pnicritt. 

F9si  Partia'pit, 

bought 

bought 

caught 

caught 

brought 

brought 

sold 

sold 

sought 

sought 

besought 

besought 

taught 

taught 

thought 

tiiought 

told 

told 

The  change  of  vowel  in  these  Verbs,  observes  Dr.  Morria^l 
not  the  same  as  that  in  the  Strong  Verbs.  It  is  the  Present 
pt  has  changecL  The  root  of  M/  is  /a/,  which  we  preserve 
[4*^  And  ta/k.  Compare  se//  and  sale.  Between  the  root 
Inbmiive  suffix  there  was  once  an  rj  which  turned  the 
thus,  from  the  root  tal  carae  taii-tn^  which  was  after- 
lodiiicd  to  Uii-en  or  ieU-tn,  Compare  man,  men.  The 
iold^  represents  the  older  a  of  taU^  saie^  which  was 
modified. 
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^K         X.  Verbs  in 

which   the  addition 

of  the  sufli  J 

^H     accompanied  by  a  shortening  of  the  vowel-sound  of  J 

^B                    Present. 

PrttfTite, 

Past  Pa^id/ 

^^J^^          bcrea^-e 

bereft 

bereft 

^^^K         creep 

crept* 

crept 

^^H         deal 

dealt 

dealt 

^^^H         dream 

dreamt 

dreamt 

^^H         feel 

felt 

felt 

^^H 

6ed 

fled 

^^^H          hear 

heard 

heard 

^^^H          keep 

kept 

kept 

^^M         kneel 

knelt 

knelt 

^^^^K         leave 

left 

Jcft 

^^^^ft         lose 

lost 

lost 

^^^^B         mean 

meant 

meant 

^^^^H         shoe 

shod 

shod 

^^^H          sleep 

slept 

slept 

^^^^B 

swept 

swept 

^^^V          weep 

wept 

wept 

^B         3*  Verbs  in 

which  the  sufHx  lias  bceo  droppJ 

1           shortening  of  the  Vowel 

1 

1 Present, 

pyetenti. 

J^ti  /^rt^^M 

^^                 bleed 

bled 

bled^H 

^^^^          breed 

bred 

brea^^l 

^^K 

fed 

fed        1 

^^H         lead 

led 

led        1 

^^H          light 

h't 

lit          1 

^^^H 

met 

inet^^l 

^^^^H 

read 

lyaj^^B 

^^^H         speed 

sped 

51*3^ 

^^^^  4.  Verbs  in  - 

/(/,  -«(/,  -r*/,  which  have  changed  Ul 

V            root  into  /,  ant 

dropped  the  Tctise  suffix.                 § 

^K                     PraemU 

preterite. 

PkUPHrhrM 

H                 bend 

bent 

bent    1 

^                   blend 

blended 

blent     1 

^^^           •  la  cskriy  «ntcn  we  find  cnp  for  erefu^ 

jfc»  far  jfcAft-,  1 

L: i 
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T6r 


Freitrite^ 

gilt  or  gJUlcd 

fiirt  or  girded 

lent 

built 

rem 

sent 

spent 

vrent  or  wended 


Pasi  rartui^f. 
gilt  tfT  gilded 
girt  or  girded 
lent 

built  or  builded 
rent 
sent 
spent 
wended 


in  Trhich  the  suffix  has  disappeared  without  Turthcr 


Ptut  PartidpU. 
cast 
cost 
cut 
hit 
hurt 
knit 
put 
rid 


Praent.     Pniti^t.  Past  PartuipU, 

set  set  set 

shed  shed  shed 

shred  shred  shred 

shut  shut  shut 

slit  slit  slit 

split  split  split 

spread      spread  spread 

thrust  thrust  thrust 


which,  though  Uicy  form  the  Past  Tense  \\\  ■<dy 
of  the  Strong  Conjugation  in  the  Perfect  Participle, 
obstacles  to  classification.     Such  Verbs  are  the 

^gravfd.gmvtn  ;  hiIp^h(!ped^ho!pcn{:iXv^hflpeiP^\  hav^ 
rum ;  mtit,  mdted^  moiUn  (and  melted) ;  w^w,  mowed^ 
rive,  rived^  riven ;  $au\  sawed,  sawn ;  shave,  shaved, 
fcrtf,  shewed,  she^vn ;  shrive,  shrived,  shriven ;  sweli, 
fign ;  waXy  waxed,  waxen  (and  waxed) ;  work^ 
*ught  (and  alsf:  xvorked^  worked). 

of  Verbs  are  less  ancient  than  the  Strong  Verbs, 
dent  than  the  ordinary  Regular  or  Weak  Verb. 

Verbal  Inflections  in  Chancer, 
[tings  of  Chaucer  mark  an  epocli  at  which  the  clabo- 
ir.r.v  .:f  the  Anglo-Saxon  Verb  had  been  in  great 
I,  H-ithoui  attaining  as  yet  to  the  simplicity 

Indicative  has  in  the  singular  the  suffixes 
\z^  -c^j/,  (3)  -eih^  and  in  the  plural  -en  or  -4  for  all 

X. 
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persons.     The  same  Inflections  occur  in  ; 

Indicative  of  Weak  Verbs. 
(A)  The  Preterite  of  Strong  Verbs  has  -t  in  the  >^ 

singular,  and  -en  or  -t  in  all  persons  of  the  ji 
if)  The  Present  and    Preterite  Sulijunciive   have  -€ 

persons  of  the  sitigular,  and  -<n  in  all  persons  of  the 
(d)  The  Imperative  ends  in  -^M  in  the  plural,  and  (if 

classes  of  Verbs)  in  -e  in  the  singular, 
(tf)  The  Infmitivc  ends  in  ^n  or  -tf.     The  Imperfect  Pj 

ends  in  -yng  or  -ynge^     'J'he   Past  Participle  of 

Verbs  ends  in  -^n  or  -tf  y  that  of  Weak  Verbs  in  -<^i 

(sometimes  in  -tt  or  -/),  and  often  has  the  prc&x^/- 

weakened  form  /". 
(/)  The  Gerundial  Infinitive  is  occasionally  found,  as  '4 

The  following  Verbs,  besides  others,  are  now  Wc 
were  originally  of  the  Strong  Conjugation.  The  for 
those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  ; — 


Frtittit. 

ache  {ace) 
bake  {bact) 
bow  {Iru^) 
brew  {I'rtowt) 
burst  \bente) 
carve  (ciflrft) 
cleave  {t/eo/r) 
creep  {creope) 
delve  {dc/fe) 
dread  (on-drtzde) 
fare  (Jare) 
Iloat  {Jieoie) 
fold  {/ea/d€) 
fret  (frete) 
glide  U/ii/e) 
gnaw  (i'«i^i,v) 
grave  {ffrave) 
gripe  (.v-z/tf) 
hang  {/Mn_ge) 
\ieave  {hebbe) 


p4  etertte. 
ached  (be)  ' 
baked  (Z'^f) 
bowed  {/fcJ/t) 
brewed  (bredw) 
burst  {biarst) 
carved  (rearf) 
clave  {c/eaf) 
crept  (crea/>) 
delved  (rfcrti/) 
dreaded  {-dreJ) 
fared  (/J/-) 
floated  (/frfV) 

foliied(/c<'AO 
fretted  (/rtf*/) 
glided  (^/^^ 
gnawed  {gnO/t) 
graved  (i-r^) 
griped  {grdp) 
hanged  ihenj;) 
heaved  (A/) 


rast  Participit, 

ached  {luen) 
baked  {ba<cn) 
bowed  {bo^H) 
brewed  (bro7t'eH\ 
burst  {borsUn) 
carved  (cvr/ek) 
c!o\'cn  {clofen) 
crept  {cropcn) 
delved  {dotfen) 
dreaded  {ii  JraJ^ 
fared  {Jartn) 
floated  {Jiofen) 
io\6ed{/o/deN,/f, 
fretted  (Jretcn) 
glided  {j:f!dcr:\ 
gnawed 
graven  (^ 
gri|jed  {sripen) 
banged  {Man^em\ 
hovcn  {ha/tn) 


A 


J 
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r        Pttsmt. 

Prtteritt. 

Past  Parikiplt.                  ^H 

help  {helpe) 

helped  (Ara^) 

helped  (hvlpen)               ^H 

knead  {cntdf) 

kneaded  (f«<?//) 

kneaded  (cneden)             ^H 

laugh  (hl^/u) 

laughed  {hlbh) 

laughed  (hUahhen)          ^H 

leap  {k/eape) 

leaped  (A/rt^fJ) 

leapt  (h/eapcn)                ^^| 

let{pcniiil)(/flr/^) 

let  {let) 

let  (hrteu)                        ^H 

tie  (speak 

lied  {/<r<j7() 

lied  (logcn)                       ^^1 

<aUely)  (/^'^) 

^^1 

lock  (/tf^c) 

locked  (/f  Jr) 

locked  (locen)                ^H 

lose  (/?t7w) 

lost  {leas) 

lost  (loren)                      ^^| 

melt  {m/itt) 

melted  (mealt) 

melted  {mo/ten)              ^^| 

mete  (m^/'-f) 

meted  {mat) 

meted  (metcn)  ^H 
reaped  (ripen)                ^^| 

reap  (r/>f ) 

reaped  (nip) 

ri^e  (n/(r) 

rived  {rof,  raj) 

riven  (riven)                   ^^| 

row  (riTtc^) 

rowed  {rem*) 

rowed   ri£77fv;r)                ^^| 

*cethe  {scothe) 

seethed  {seath) 

seethed  {soden)              ^H 

shape  (i*-tf/^)* 

shaped  (sdp) 

shaped  (scapen)              ^^| 

ihooi  (scoU) 

shot  (scedt) 

shot  (scoten)                    ^H 

shove  (xf^fl/t) 

shoved  (seed/) 

shoved  {scofen)               ^H 

*Iecp  (iA?/) 

slept  (s/ep) 

slept  (siitpen)  ^H 
slit  (siiten)                       ^H 

slit  \siiU) 

slit  {sldt) 

starve  {sieorfe) 

starved  (stearf) 

starved  (stotfen)             ^H 

iweit  (i7f(i/-?) 

sweated  (swat) 

sweated  (siiuzten)            ^m 

iwtll  (sweJle) 

swelled  (siveal) 

swollen  (su'ol/en)                fl 

thrcsJi  {ihersa)  f 

threshed  (thtcrsc) 

threshed  (thorscen)             ■ 

thrive  (/Ari^tf) 

thrived  (t/iraf) 

thriven  (t)irifin)                  ■ 

walk  (K'dr/<r) 

walked  (welk) 

walked  (iwal/ien)                V 

^rp  {wtorpt) 

warped  (wearp) 

wari)ed  {ivorpen)                  1 

taih  (wwi«) 

ivnslied  {;ivos€) 

washed  {wiesien)                 1 

»ax  (rr-iTiixf) 

waxed  (w(?x) 

waxed  {weaAen)            ^J 

weep  (7ir/tf) 

wept  (webp) 

wept  (wepen)                 ^H 

iTCAk  {wrtce) 

wreaked  {u>raic) 

wreaked  {wrecen)          ^H 

wreathe  {writhe) 

wreathed  (wrdth) 

wreathed  (wriden)         ^^| 

yciia7//^): 

yelled  (geal) 

ycHed  (go//en)               ^H 

licid  Cp?-/*-) 

yielded  (gea/d) 

yielded  {go/dcn)             ^H 

Jfoilee  Ibfl  softening  of  jc  into  sk. 

^1 

Al  A  fomewhnt  Inter 

period  this  Verb  anrcars  as  Pre*.  Indic-  thresh,         ^^^ 

:  tkrtuh^  Petf.  Part  ikrosckm.     This  is  a'^o^>d  example  of  Icttcr-traas^         ^H 

tiOB  (aw/otitf/jj). 

I  Notice  the  change  of^  into >               ^^H 

Other  Strong  Verbs  belonging  to  the  Seven  C 

Class  I.  To  the  same  class  as  on^irtM,  on^art, 
belonged    also   btrstc^    htarst^    borsten   (burst),    ^Av 
elumbcn    (climb),    mcUe^    rneali^    molUn  (mdt),   swcUc,  x 
SWoiUn  (swell),  winnt^  jvan,  ivuHmrt  (win). 

The  same  Cb<a  once   containcJ   ihe  Verbs  bellow^ 
carvcy  dchc^  ding  (strike),  w/V/*,  mourn,  siarvc,  swaiU 
spurn,  thrash^  wink^yUld, 

•  Wlirn  Adam  dahx  and  Ev-e  span, 
^lio  was  Uien  tlie  gcnUenun?  * 

Ding  occurs  in  a  rather  curious  passage — 

*  That  ihtti  suld  tak  kobille  {trisiyl.)  *uncs,      (cobUe 
And  Jitig  his  teth  out  all  at  anes  ; 
And  when  thai  with  the  slancs  him  dang^ 
lie  slodc  ay  laghand  {lau^^king)  tham  omant;/ 

—MS.  Hurl,  4I96.M 

Ci-ASS  II.   To   the  same  Class  as  btre^   bctr^  b^rat, 
belonged  nim  (take),  and  fu^//. 

Class  III.  To  the  same  class  as  biddf^  bttd,  bidtn,  d 
belonged  the  Verbs  /rtf^  kntad^  m<tt  (measure),  u»rrai.    1 
Past  Tenses  of  wreak  in  Middle  English  were  wrek  and 
Participle  wroktn  or  ywroken,    Surrey  uses  un-wroktn  In 
bcnse  o(  '  unavenged  ' — 

•  Wc  shall  not  all  un'tvtvken  die  this  day.* 


Class  IV.  To  the  same  C\a.'&%^forsaegjfi>rsoc,far^r—  "« 
belonged  the  Verbs  drat:^^  drbhy  dragen  (draw),  and  j. 
s/eahfuH  (slay),  which  now  form  tlieir  Past  Tense  in  f.     >  > 
Class  also  included  ac/u^  bakt^  /'"'^i  htavcy  iaugh^  5haJ><t  lA 
tvash,  wax. 

An  old  form  of  the  Past  Tense  of  s/tn/e  lasted  until  tbc  i£ 
ccntur>' — 

*  But  al  the  last  god  tAt/ft  a  remedy.' 


Class  V.  To  the  same  Class  as  arise,  arSs,  arisen^ 
belonged   the  Verbs  gripe  (grasp),  sfuw^  siH^  sigk^  B'/«* 
(writhe). 

*  AbMlom  dr-avt  him  ant  of  hU  king:dom.* — CtvtnhU, 

*  I  Ihair  chaulis  ra/{zi\cA)  in  lua.' — Canor  MtMdf, 
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VI.  Many  Weak  Verl»s  once  lielongcd  to  Class  VL 
udift  wv/on  (sliove),  suce,  sedCy  sucon  (suck.). 
tv  occurs  in  Arls  xvii.  34. 

-  taken  the  place  oifronn, 
::  wrote: 

*  The  parching  air 
BsnB^^KfV  (froten),  «tii1  cuM  pcrfumis  the  effect  of  fire.* 

has  replaced  the  old  Participle  corcn.     This  is  one' 
of  the  substitution  of  ch  for  e. 
snT\'ives    in   the  Adjective  forhm,      L/>frn^hset. 
has  passed  into  an  r.     Compare  was  and  av/r,  etc, 

Vn,  To  the  same  Class  as  bhwe^  bU&m,  biawen,  b< 
formerly  the  Verbs  flou*^  fold,  /m/,  sUep,  rtvcfp,  wafk^ 
ad  some  others.     Leap^  ^'<^<^i  '»'^'A  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^'^^ 
Tctiscs  Up,  siepj  wcp.     The  Past  Ttnse  of  walk  was  tveik.^ 
Bft&n  ttfcik  thoru  a  wod  {through  a  wood)  his  wai  {^vay)» 

Fcciiliaritiea  of  Certain  Weak  Verbs. 

arid  made  are  contractions  of  ha:fd(  and  makede.     TlieJ 
'  represents  an  older  <x,  the  original  of  M:iy* 

■  •,  /'.v*/,  and  of  *  say/  stc^an,  strj^dCf  sa^gd.    The 
-;ij   spread  represent   schcdde  and   spraddt^    the 
.  having  been  dropjeH,  as  in  mst^  cut,  etc     In 
j-i.',  Koiu  sf^h,  the  final  /  has  changed  the  guttural  k  to  .^/i. 
in  Middle  English,  we  find  rou^hte  for  reched.     The 
tur.U  ^A  was  similarly  afforted  by  the  d  of  the  suffix. 
ndt    in    Middle    English,    lau^hte^    itiaugft 


SPECIAL  PAST  PARTICIPIAL  FORMS. 

{it.  aj^ne)  is  the  Past  Participle  of  an  old  Verb  a^ai 

*-if«e). 

I  (old  Frendi  rstonner)  =  astonished  (Dan.  iiL  24),^ 
•n[are  also  astound. 

Bdiolden  means  'obhgcd'  or  'bound  by  duty/ 
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Bewrayed  (AngloSaxon  U,  vrcgan»to  discover) —< 
cover,  to  beiray  (Matt  xxvL  73). 

Bom  and  borne.     A  child  is  (torn,  a  burden  is  borft^, 

distinction  i^  quite  modern. 

Bounden  (from  bind)  is  now  an  Adjective,  rneamng  * 

by  duly  or  law.' 

Bed-ridden  is  no  Participle.  It  is  a  corruptloa  ofAfl^ 
or  *  bed  knight.'     The  unfortunate  are  often  ridiculed. 

Glad. — In  c/ad  the  a  is  the  original  vowc]  (A-S.  dathia 
Past  'Vense,  r/a/Aode;  Part  cladod).  The  th  has  disappcn 
before  the  d. 

Dight  15  short  for  dighttd.  It  is  connected  wilh  a  Vi 
dihtan^  to  adorn. 

Distraught  is  an  exceptional  form  from  the  Verb  distn 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  formed  on  the  analogy  of  rt«^ 
from  catch.     Similarly,   Chaucer  has  raught  for  rectchii^ 
Shakespeare,  pight  iox  pitched. 

Forlorn,  meaning  '  utterly  lost,'  is  derived  from  the  obiok 
Verb  ieosan^  to  lose,  of  which  the   Participle  is  hsen. 
softened  into  hrcn^  gives  the  form  torn. 

Fraught  is  a  shortened  form  oXfraughied^  from  a  Verb 
fraught^  another  form  ot freight. 

Gin  is  not  a  contraction  of  l/cgin;  it  is  the  earlier  furm, 
wliicli  begirt  {l>fgift)  is  an  extension. 

Knapt  -  broken.  From  Gaelic  cnap^va  break  and  k 
=  knob  (Dutch  knoppe^  German  knobbc). 

Loaden  is  a  form  that  h:is  arisen  in  con«;equence  of  a  u: 
fusion  between  the  Verbs  tade  and  /fW»/,  words  that  have 
same  meaning,  but  ore  historically  distinct. 


k 


now  an  Adjective,  e^.  'They  worshipped  Ihc 
It  has  been  superseded,  in  ordinary  use,  by 

ttkedi  Perhaps  from  German  nacif.     We  have  no  Verb 
wke.*     (Sec  Teutonic  Adjectival  Suffixes  ;  cf.  wreicM.) 

Quit  (^reed)  appears  as  an  Adjective  in  ^jv/V-rent. 

■toried.  This  word  is  fonned  after  the  analogy  of  Parii- 
f  hi^  iv»rmations  from  tiic  Noun  story  (I^tin  Mstoria^  French 

\  r.foried.    Cf.  and  contrast  with  (tf),  (French  esiorer^io 

k|^      .   _  a).     Note  also  wrttdud. 

Straight  is  for  stretched.  It  should  not  be  confused  with 
ifrw/(old  French  estrpit)  =  narww. 

Tight  is  a  Participle  of /«  (A.S.  tigirn). 

Tired  (old  French,  //Vrf=row,  cf,  tit-r)  =  arrayed.  Cf. 
T  M;  room.  It  should  not  be  confounded  with  tir<d  from 
bin  (trt^  German  /«•»(•»  =  wearied. 

Went  is  the  Preterite  o^rvend^  to  wenJ  or  /«/•//,  but  serves 
«5  i.Sc  Past  Tense  of  the  Verb  to  ^\ 

Wonted  is  an  Adjective  from  the  Noun  noftf^  which  was 
^Vi^Aliy  (he  participle  of  u*on  (to  dwell,  be  accustomed). 
k,%  wnnian. 

Worsted  (/>.  made  worse,  defeated)  is  the  Participle  of  a 
Vrb  til  n!«fits  which  is  formed  from  luorse^  with  excrescent  /. 

Wrought  B  the  old  Past  Participle  of  work.  The  Verb  in 
A5t  Has  xuyrasRy  ifcrhiet  worfit. 

"    '  old   Partiri[)lcs  have  been  prcscr\'ed  in  Compound 

e5.     Thus,  un{OUth,  meaning  'unknown,'  is  from  «<///, 

.?  of  mnnan  (10  know),  unktmpt  is  from  comb^ 

1  thrill. 
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Yclept  is  from  the  old  Verb  cfypian  (to  call), 
scnis  the  aiicieut  prefix  gt-,  which  formed  the  first  sjl 
so  many  Participles,  as  ge-falien.  Shelley  imitates  ihi 
in  slar-y-pai^rtj  fur  '  paved  witlx  stars.'  Alillon  Jias  c\^ 
poindrig,  in  wliich  the  y  is  prefixed  erroneously  l< 
Participle. 


CONJUGATION  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON 

I. — Strong  Verba. 
Coiyugation  of  the  Strong  Verb  bindan. 

The  Strong  Conjugation  is  sometimes  called  th^ 
juijation. 

Imdicativb  Mood.  Subjunctive  M 

present  tense. 

ic     bind-e,     I  bind,  bind  c,         (^  tU^ 

thu   l)ind-cst,  Tfwu  bindesf.       bind*e,  „ 

he     bind-eth,  He  binds. 


we 

hi 


bind-ath,  We  bind. 
bind-alh,  It'ou  bind. 
biiid-alh,  T/tey  bind. 


bind-c, 

PiuraL 

bind-cn,  -on, 
bind-en»  -on, 
bind*en»  -on, 


PAST  TENSE. 

The  Conjugation  of  Strong  Verbs  is  cflTecied 
mutation,  as  in  modem  English,  thus — Present,  icbik 
Past,  ic  bandf  I  bound. 

Sinj^iifiir, 
ic     band,       I  bound.  bund-e,        (J/t  <tc.) 

Ihu   bund-e,    Thou  bour.dest.     bund-e,  „ 

he     band,       He  bound.  bund-o, 

Plural 

we    bund-on,  We  bound.  bund-en,  -on,  „ 

ge     bund-on,  yv«  ^pvrt^y.  bund-en, -on,  „ 

hi     bund-on,  They  bound.        bund-cn,  -on,  ,., 


I 

Thm 

I 

Tkc 
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Imperative  Mood. 
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bind,  diaJ, 

IxFiNiTivB  Moon. 
btnd-an,  fa  bind. 

lirptRFSCT  Participle. 

biud-ende,  binding. 


FluraK 
bind-aihi  bind yu 

Gerund, 

to  bind-anne,_/^r  ^/W/>t^. 

Perfect  Partioplk. 
bund-CDi  bounds 


n.— Weak  Verbs. 

TTiCTe  are  three  Conjugations  of  Weak  Verbs. 

k  First  Class  makes  its  Infinitive  in  -fl/r,  and  its  Preterite  in 
•^f,  as  hier-artj  to  hear. 

p.d  Class  makes  its  Infinitive  in  -ioNi  and  its  Preterite 

.  03  uvftiafi,  to  wean. 
]  Class  makes  its  Infinitive  in  -iW/r,  and  its  Preterite 

.as  lufian,  to  love. 

(»)  Conjugation  of  the  Weak  Verb  hicr-an,  to  hear. 
Weak  Conjugation  is  sometimes  called  the  New  Con- 


**   .:  Verbs  have  the  same  endings  ns  the  Strong  Verbs,          1 

'  t  Tense  and  Past  Participle.     These  are          1 

de  and  -td  respectivtly,  with  certain  Coih     ^J 

IxiiicAiivE  Mood. 

Subjunctive  Mood.             ^H 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

^H 

Singular. 
*    Wt<,      I  kfar.                 hier-c, 
tlia  bier-si.      Thou  hearesL      hier-c, 
«=  ^'''ftli,     Ut  hears,            hier-e, 

If 
II 

Thou  hear.            ■ 
He  hear,         ^J 

■■^  iiicr^th,    Wt  hear, 
f  tucr-aili,    K.'»  ktar. 
■   With,    Theyk^ar. 

Plural 

bier-en,  -on, 
hieren,  -on, 
biet-cn,  -on, 

■1 

Yon  hear.              1 
7y«>  hear.             1 

____! 

■ 

^^^H 

im\ 

^r  17c 

»                  A 

tIANUAL  OV 
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PAST  TENSE.                              ^^^H 

^V       ic     hier-de,    I  heard,              hier-de,         {//,eU.) /htari 
^m       ihxi  h'lcr-dcsij  TAou  Aeardrs/.    hier-dCj               „      T^uk 
^M       he    hier-de,     //if  /learJ.           hierde»               „      /fe hea 

H 

hier-don, 

hier-don, 
hier-don, 

IVe  heard. 

You  heard. 
They  heard. 

hicr-den,  -don,    „      i^^H^ 
hier-den,  -don,    „       You  liA 
hicr-dcn,  -don,    „      ^^fi^| 

Imperative  Mood.                   ^H 

hier,  /t€ar. 

P/araL      H 
hicr-ath.  ^^/'>J|H 

Infinitive  Mood. 

GcRimo. 

hier-an,  /c  hear. 

to  hier-enne,  for  kearrn, 

Imperfect  Participle.              Perfect  pARTicqld 

hicr-cndc,  hearing. 

ge-hier-cd,  ^^'^H 

H         (b)  Oopjagation  of  the  Weak  Verb  loin-iaft,  4^| 

Indig\tive  Mood. 

SUBJUNCnVE  Mo(^H 

PRESENT  TENSE.                                ^H 

^M       thu 
■       he 

wen-ige, 
wen-est, 
wcn-clh. 

Singuiar.                            ^H 
/  wean.             wcn-ige,      (I/^  tU.)  I  *B^H 

He  weans.         wen-ige,            „     lie  H>ea\ 

Plural. 

^M 

wen-iath, 

We  xoean. 

wcn-ien,  -on,     „      We  tvfa 

^L  hi 

weniaih, 
wcn-iatb, 

Yvu  wean. 
They  wean. 

wen-icn,  -on,     „      Yon  icr/ 
wen-ien,  -on,     „      Theymt 

PAST  TENSE.                                     ^| 

I 

^B       thu 

wen-cde, 

wen-edest 

/  weaned. 
,  7'htfudidsi 

Sin^iar.                               ^H 
wen-ede,    (-K  cA:)  /mMJ 
wen-cde,          m     Thou  bm 

H      he 

wcn-ede, 

wean. 
Be  weaned 

g — ;^^^^ 

wen-edc,           „     lie  tctck 
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Piural. 

nHdoD,  You  ttnaned.  wen-eden,  -on,       „      You  uroned. 
rtdoo,  7^  a/^*7«A/.  wen-eden, -on,      „     They  weaned. 

luptRATivE  Mood. 


Siitpi/ar, 
wcn-c,  wean. 

rriNiTrvE  Mt>oo, 
cQ  LLD,  /<»  wean. 

ncT  Participle. 
-lende,  weaning. 


Plural. 
wcn-iiith,  wean  ye. 

Gerund. 
to  wen-ienne,^r  tveaning. 

Perfect  Participle. 
wen-ed,  weaned. 


om'ugation  of  the  Weak  Verb  luf-ian^  to  iove, 
laTivE  Mood.  Subjunctive  Mooij. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Singular. 

J  ierve.  luf-ige, 

TJwu  iffi^st.       luf-ige, 

J/e  loves.  iuf-igCj 

PluraL 
We  tove,  luf-ien,  -on,         „        We  /(n't. 

You  love.  lui'icn,  -on,         „        You  toi't. 

2'hey  love.  luf-ien,  -on,         „        I'key  love. 


Ih, 


th. 


{If,  elc^lhwe. 
„        Thou  iove. 
.,       He  love. 


/loved: 
it,  Tltou  lovedsi, 
Ht  igved. 


Ion,  We  Iffi'ed. 
!otv  You  Imvd. 
They  laved. 


PAST  TENSE. 

Singular. 

luf-ode, 

luf-ode, 

Juf-ode, 

PluraL 
luf-oden,  -on, 
luf-oden,  -on, 
luf-oden,  -on, 


(If,  ele.)  /  Icnfed. 
„        Thou  loved. 
He  loved. 


We  loved. 
You  loved. 
They  loved 


77» 
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iMrERATIVE 

Singular, 
luf-a,  hve. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

tuf-ian,  to  iove. 

Imperfect  Participle. 
luf-icnde,  loving. 


Mood. 

Plural 

luf-iath,  iavtyt\ 

Gerund, 

to  luf-iennc^^'r 

pERfECT    PARTICII 


No  Future  Tense  in  A.S.  Verbs. 

The  Present  Tense  could  be  used  as  a  Future,  e.g. — 
\c  fare  to  minum  farder        =  I  unli  f^o  (tit  /jf)  io  my  fat 
i-Kftcr  Uirim  dagum  ic  arise  — jif/er  three  days  I  sfiail  ariu 

I  arise), 
iElc  treow  fiyiA  forcorfen     ^^  Every  tree  sAa//6e(\\t.  is)  > 

But  the  Compounds  v^ith  shall  sltoI  wiU'wcie  used 


On  the  Preterites  san^  and  snng,  rang  and  ru 
in  Modem  English. 

In  Verbs  of  the  'begin'  class,  most  English  gram 
print  the  forms  siwg^  rung^  sicum^  etc.,  by  the  side  of 
sang,   rang,  sivam,  although  the   Preterites  in  u 
generally  abandoned  by  the  best  writers. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
which  these  are  the  modern  representatives,  the  vo 
Second    I*erson    singular,    and    in   the    plural    nuni 
different  from   the   vowel   m   the  First  and  Third 
Thus— 


] 


of  tlie  singular 


Ic  am, 
Ic  ongan, 
Ic  span, 
Ic  sang, 
Ic  swang, 
Ic  dranc, 
Icsanc, 
Ic  swam, 
Ic  sprang, 
ic  rang, 


I  rartf 
J  began i 
I  span, 
liang, 
/  sivang^ 
I  drank^ 
I  sank^ 
/  swam^ 
/sprang, 
/  fisng^ 


but  M-e  umon. 
„   oni^unnon, 
„  spunnon. 
„  sungon. 
„   swungon. 
„   druncon. 
„  suncan. 
„  swumon. 
„  sprungoiL 
„  rungon. 
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vcTe,  En  fact,  no  such  forms  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  J^U 
or  We  swam.  ^ 

distincLion  of  Number  smd  Person  is  not  adhered  to  in 
Kngli:ih.  hJ 

Eesults  of  the  Decay  of  Verbal  Inflections.        ™ 

In  Mrxlcm  Enghsh  the  tl'suIis  of  decay  in  VL-rbal  intlectiona 
'|lt>c^; — 

have  no  distinct  forms  left  for  the  Subjunctive  Mood 
jwr/  be  considered  a.  SubjuncliA'e  form.     But  it  seem 
this  word  is  also  found  in  Indicative  sentences. 
I'cliave  loit  -aft,  the  ending  of  the  Infinitive,  -<7//w,  etc.,  in! 
Genmd,  and  -*«  in  many  Perfect  Participles.     Also  tliei 
nj^'  before  die  Perfect  Participle. 

ihc  Indicative  Mood  the  endings  -est  (Present)  and  fii's, 
i\)  are  retained  in  hterature,  but  are  obsolete  in  convcrsa- 
So  also  -efA  for  the  Third  Person  singular  (Present) 
3021  to  archaic  literature.     There  are  now  no  inflcciiuns 
il 

;Jc  conjugation  of  a  Strong  Verb  we  have,  ther 
en  or  eight  distinct  forms,  viz.  sr,r»y  if  the  Verb 
c^'A/,  if,  like  tvrite^  it  retains  a  distinct  form  of 
t'cricct  Participle.     Thus — 
(i)  Bind;    (2)   bindest;    (3)    binds;    (4)   binUeth ;    (5) 

hound;  (6)  boundest;  (7)  binding, 
,J  Write;  (2)  writcst;  (3)  writes;  (4)  writclh;  (5)  wrote 

(6)  wrotcst;  (7)  writing;  (8)  written, 
thac  seven  or  eight  forms,  three,  viz.  wriUst^  wriut 
^  are  obsolete  in  conversation. 

table  showing  the  Different  Steps  of  the  Transi- 
^ou  of  a  Verb  from  Anglo-Saxon,  through  Inter- 
mediate  to  Modern  English. 

Strong  Verb. 


:;« 


I  bind. 
Thou  bindat, 

lit  binds. 
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Hind-ath,  bindeth,  bind-e,  bind,       ,        •  We^  ye^  they 

ll.ind,  bond,  boimd,         .         .         •         ,  I  bound. 

Butid-e,  bond-c,  bound-cst,       .        .        .  TItou  didst  i 

Bund-orij  bond-erij  bond-e,  bond,  bound,.  ^'V,  jr,  they 

Hindath,  bind-elh,  bind,  ....  Bind  ye.      , 

Birid-an,  bind-cn,  bind-c,  bind,          .         .  (^I'o)  hind^^ 

To  Bind-anne  (the  form  in  -anne  was  lost  ' 

in  the  T4th  century),    ....  For  binding. 

Bitid-ende,  bind-inde,  bind-and,  bind-ing,  Binding, 
Bund-en,  bond-en,  bond-e,  bond,  bound-cn, 

bound, Bound, 

a.  Weak  Verb. 

Hfel-e,  hele, I  heal. 

Hajl-cst,  ]ic:l-cst 77wu  heaie?, 

H^l-clh,   hel-elh   (Dialectical   variations, 

-es,  -b,  -ys), J/e  heals  or , 

llEl-ath,  hel-eth,  hcl-c,    ....  ty^jye,  they 

Hjcl-de,  hel-e-de,  hcl-e-d,          »        .        .  I  healed. 

Hrel-dest,  hel-e-dest,        .         ,        ,         .  Thou  healed 

HEl-don,  hel-e-den,  hel-c-dc,  hel-e-d,        .  We^you^they 

Haelath,  hcl-clb, Heal  ye. 

HkI  an,  hel-en,  hel  e,      ....  (To)  luaU 
To  Hffil-cnne  (the  form  in  -enne  was  lost 

in  the  14th  centurj),    ....  For  healing. 
ria;I-ende,    hel-ende,    hel-inde,    heland, 

hcl-ing,        ......  Healing, 

Hsel-cd,  hcl-cd. Healed, 


IMPERSONAL  OR  UNI-PERSONAL  VER: 


When  a  Verb  has  no  grammatical  snbj 
Baid  to  be  Impersonal.    A^--.— 

It  rains.  It  thunders. 


*  It  snewcd  in  his  hoas  or  mete  and  drjuk.'— Cjftf/rATv 
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rains*  *it  freezes,'  etc,  ihe  real  Nominative  to  the 
xb  s  the  aggregate  of  circumstances  (best  known  to  the 
Eleorotogia)  that  produce  rain  or  Trcezing. 

Kole  the  peculiar  use  of— 

Jt x^^rned  mjT  heart  when  I  belicl'I, 
M'bcn  Boliogbrukc  rode  on  roaa  Bacbary.* 

—RUharii  //. 

Here  y^tmtd  is  Dot  Impersonal,  but  represents  '  When  I 
•eSi^;  etc. 

haps  the  nearest  approach  to  an   Impersonal  Verb  in 

is  in  words  like  *  m(thinks'  {A.S.  thinean^  to  seem,  not 
lo  think),  *w  ought'  (Chaucer),  '^ him  listeth'  {iystan, 


i6n. 


ful  necessayre  for  to  be  had  in  cngli'-she.* — Cax/en, 
«  iSus  MttA  you,  O  yee  children  of  IjtacI  '  (Amos  iv.  5).     a.  r 


\   however,   are    not    Perfect    Inipersonals,    for    the 
::ve  sentence  generally  follows,     //c,  us,  him,  '\x\  these 
--L'  all  Dative  cases. 
■'  uction  in  these  half-obsolete  expressions  has  been 
TOu.imuy  imitated  in  the  following : — 

*  Her  teemed  she  scirce  had  been  a  day 
On«of  CodschorUtCTB.' — D.  G.  /Ccstetti, 


Neuter  (or  Intransitive)  Passives. 


I 


iSOlQi 


c  Intransitivcs  (or  Neuters)  of  Motion  form  their  Per- 
cnscs  by  the  Substantive  Verb  {/o  be),  as  '  He  is  de- 
;'  *\  am  arrived;'  'He  found  them  _/?'^(/;*  *Get  you 
These  Verbs  are  sometimes  called  Neuter  Passives. 
"  ?  i'in,  'Ilum  est,'  French,  'Jc  suis  venu;'  German, 
ist.* 

idisc  Lcsf,  Book  VI.  p.  229):  'Ere  thus 

a1  on  earth.* 
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AUXILIARY  AND  DEFECTIVE  VEBfi& 

Auxiliary  Verba. 

In  consequence  of  our  lack  of  Inflections,  from  whk 

mi^^lil  have  constructed  the  Verbal  forms 
obliged  to  compound  the  various  Voices,  ^L 
analydcalty,  by  mcins  of  Auxihary  Verbs. 

'1  hcsc  Verbs  were  all  once  capable  of  independent 
Some,  however,  have  lost  this  power,  others  still  retain  it. 

Verbs  both  Independent  and  Auxiliary,  ife,  havt^ 
Verbs  tbat  are  purely  Auxiliaries,  can,  may, 

shaii. 

Other  Classifications  nre: — 

r.   Into  Simple,  as  'shall/  and  Compound,  as  'shall  lui 
2.  Whii   respect   to  tiifir  functions  a<>   helping   to 
Voice,  as  be  ;  Mood,  as  may  ;  TeUBe,  as  ih^ 

It  does  not  seem  correct  to  admit  Auxiliaries  of  I'm;  hr 
If  we  rigidly  define  Voice,  Mood,  and  Tense  as  InflectiO! 
they  avowedly  cannot  be  formed  by  Auxiliariea 

Defective  Verbs. 

Defective  Verbs  are  those  in  which  some  form  is  lacki 
that  is,  vhirh  have  not  their  full  complements  of  Ten? 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  those  where  the  hiatus  still  exists,  th 
where  it  has  been  611ed  up  by  forms  from  other  rootsw  Mi 
of  the  Auxiliary  Verbs  are  Defective ;  so  are  some  Prmci] 
Verbs,  ^,;^  hi^ht^  ptoth^  wont,  "worth.  Also  the  Impel 
or  Uni-personal  Verl  s,  methinhs^  mestews^  mn'tsUtft^  etc. 

The  Omission  of  *  to '  before  the  Infinitive. 

As  before  stated,  fo  has  intruded  itself  upon  ihu  Infinitfl 
Mood,  it  not  having  been  there  anciently.     In  the  cases 


mto  a    rrescni 
I  and  Ijtin  nm.n. 


THE  VERB  HAVE. 

HAVE  (Habban). 
{Principal  Verb  and  Auxiliary.) 
)n!y  two  Tenses  uf  ihis  Verb  are  Irregular. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Imperfect. 


Singular. 

1.  I  hflvc  (habbc) 

2.  Thou  hast  (Aa/s/) 
5.  He  has  [hajatk) 


Plural 

We  have  {habbath) 
Ye  have  (habbath) 
They  have  {habbatK) 


Past  Imperfect. 


I.  Thou  hadst  {bafdesf) 
3.  He  had  (hajde) 


Wc  had  {hafdofi) 
Vc  had  (/iff/I^/i) 
They  have  {ha/don) 


Hast^havcst 
Has  =  haves 
Had  -  haved 
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The  Verlj  have  is  used — 

(i)  As  a  Transitive  Verb  denoting  possession  or  He 
e^.  *  To  kat>e  and  to  hold ; '  *  I  had  him  then.' 

Note,  *I  havf  to  go  home*  is  explained  in^ 
different  ways — 
{a)  As    a    Transitive  Verb    govcrnmg   the 
Infinitive  to  go, 

{b)  As  a  Mood  Auxiliary  of  Obligation. 

(r)  As    equalling  am^   thus    rcvcfbing    the 

universal  idiom,  •  Then  t's  to  mt'^. 

where  to  he  takes  the  place  of  to  kavt. 
\S£e  Greek,  tw  xoAitt;  <^tA.o««Tii'=*To  the  dli 

frienda  arc '  =  Tho  citizen  has  friends. 
„   Latin,  Mihi  est  injusta  noverca  =  *To  mi 

an   unjust  stepmother *=  I   kavt  aii  uoj 

stepmother. 
„  French,  Lc  iivte  est  ti  mon  p}re  =  'The  bi 

is  to  my  father '=  My  father  passes 

book.] 

The  last  explanation  seems  the  correct  one,; 
notion  of  compulsion  is  attached  lo  the  Verl 
well  as  to  havt^  e.^.  *This  is  to  be,  I  say, 
to  be   hanged.'     Cf.   also   'Christian!  est  n< 
violare.* 


rhebi 
tsst^ 


(2)  As  the  Auxiliar)'  of  the  Perfect  Tenses,  #^, 
gained  a  scholarship.' 

Have  is  often  reduced  by  trituration  to  *«,'    Sec 
Progress,  '  Thou  would'st  not  a  bin  afraid/ 

In  .A.S.,  negative  forms,  such  as  wdr'^-have  not, 
nol,  ffijM  =  bath  not,  etc.,  are  of  common  occurrencc- 

Wlien  the  Verb  hare  means  to  kecj*  or  hoid^  it  may 
in  the  Passive  Voice,  like  an  ordinary  Verb,  as  *  It 
yesterday. 

Note  the  difTcrcnce  in  the  two  sentences — 
I  have  caught  two  fishes  to-day. 
I  have  two  fishes,  eattght  to-day. 


E^ 
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BE  rV7esan). 

(Principal  Verb  and  Auxiliary.) 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Imperfect. 

Singular,  PUiral. 

I.  I  am  («7«.  beo)  Wc  arc  {sindon,  l^oth) 

a.  Thou  art  {eart^  His/)  Ye  are  (sMon,  k-ofh) 

3.  He  is  {is,  biih)  They  are  (sindon^  h^oth) 

Past  Imperfect. 
f.  I  w3?  {was)  We  were  {wttron) 

1.  Thou  wast  (avenr)  Ye  were  {waton) 

3.  He  was  (tnu)  They  were  {wofVft) 

Snbjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Imperfect. 


I. 

5- 

If  I  be  W  ^tf) 
If  ihou  be  {st,  bfo) 
If  he  be  («;*?(?) 

If  we  be  (j«f,  hofi) 
If  ye  be  {sin^  bcon) 
\i  they  be  {iin^  Iron) 

Past 

Imperfect. 

1. 

Iflw' 

If  we  were  {wo'.ren^  -on) 

t. 

If  ihoj                 are) 

If  ye  were  {uuercn^  -en) 

3- 

U  he  were  {witre) 

If  they  were  (warcHt  -on) 

Imperative  Mood. 
z.  Be  ihou  {Uo)  lie  ye  (Jnoih) 

Infinitive  Mood. 

wfie  Infin.        Imperfect     Be  (wtsan^  btoti) 

irumdiai  Jnfin,  Im/^eii    To  be       I*erf,  To  have  been 

Participles. 
'■fcft     Bein?  (ihis  was  in  A.S.  wesendt) 
i-t         lia^ing  been 

The  ccnopound  Tense*  are  regular. 


I  So 
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THE  VERB  TO  BE. 

The  Conjugation  of  this  Verb  is  made  up  of  I 
different  roots.  These  roots  are — (i)  ai,  (?)  ^,  (j 
or  7(>as. 

(i)  The  Present  Tense  of  the  Indicaiive  Mood  is  foi 
from  the  old  Aryan  root  as,  which  appears  in  the  Lj 
and  the  Greek  esfi.  The  s  of  this  toot  is  softened 
in  am  (  =  arm  ?),  ar/,  are.  Art  is  from  ar-on^  a  fofa 
found  in  the  earliest  English,  but  introduced  by  the  D; 

(a)  The  Present  Subjunctive,  the  Impcraiive,  the  Infin 
and  the  Participles  are  formed  from  the  root  he.  T 
was  formerly  also  a  Present  Indicative  from  this 
viz.— (i)  I  be,  (2)  Thou  beest,  (3)  He  be,  PU 
Ye,  They  be  or  ben. 

(3)  The  Past  Indefinite  Tense  of  the  Indicative  and 
tivc  is  formed  from  the  root  wet  or  was  of  the  old 
uvxffM  «=to  be.    In  vxrt  tlie  s  has  been  softened  to 


B          Am. 
■          Art 

Is. 

Are. 

Wafl, 

Wait. 

Were. 

Wert. 

Am  (.'VS.  eom). 

The  w  is  a 

relic  of  an  old  Pronou 

First  Person.     Compare  Latin  sum ;  Greek  <i 

the  Pronoun  me. 
Art  (A.S.  €art).    The  /  represents  an  old  Pronoui 

Second  Persoa     Compare  the  /  of  the  German 

thou  art.     Also  wilt,  shall. 
Is  (a  variety  of  the  root  ai)  has  lost  its  old  Pronominal  1 

■th.    Comf>are  the  German  erist;  Latin  -est;  Gtcek 
Are  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Scandinavian  ar-on,  whM 

the  personal  suffix  of  a  Past  'J  ense. 
Was  (A.S.  w^)  is  the  Past  Tense  of  the  Stronj 

wesatty  to  be.     It  has  therefore  no  endings  to 

First  and  Third  Persons.     Compare  the  Germat 

ciple  ge-wesen,  been. 
Wast.    The  old  form  was  w<zre.     IVert^  which  is  sot 

used  as  a  Past  Tense,  w.is  evidently  formed  froi 

Both  wast  and  wert  *rc  comparatively  modern 
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is  generally  considered  as  exclusively  Subjunctive, 
It  is  found  in  sentences  where  the  meaning  is  clearly 
fndicalive. 

ire  forms  of  this  Verb  were  common  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
=  I  am  not     See  also  n^rt,  nis^  etc 

be  is  used — 
Aft  a  Prindpitl  V<rb  in  the  sense  of  to  exists  e^, — 
God  <>,  and  is  a  rewardcr. 
Who  Tt/as^  and  /J,  and  is  io  come, 

a  Vtrh  of  IncompkU  Predication^  e,g. — 

Scotland  is  mountainous.         Henry  is  a  physician. 

(3)  As  the  Auxiliary  fij^ii)   the  Passive   Voice ;   (2)  t/te 
Perfect  2\ni(^  e^. — 
We  are  betrayed.  He  is  risen. 

&*have*  with  regard  to  *  He  is  to  be  hanged/  where  is 
n^aiciimes  erroneously  called  an  Auxi/iarj,'  of  Mcod. 


DO  (Don). 

(Principal  Verb  and  Auxiliary.) 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Imperfect  Tense. 

Sin^uhr,  Plural, 

\  do  \do)  We  do  {doth) 

Thou  dost  {dest)  Ye  do 

Hedocs(iAr/A)  They  do 

Past  Imperfhct  Tense. 

We  did 
Ye  did 
They  did 


[83 
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Imperative  Mood. 

Angular.  PluraL 

Do  (thou)  Do  (ye) 

SubjonctiTe  Mood. 

(If)  I  do,  thou  dOf  he  do,  etc. 

Do  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  ihe  only  two  rei 
Verbs   which    form    ihclr   Preterite   by   reduplication. 
Verbs  were   numerous   in   Anglo-Saxon.      Do^  did,  done 
represented  in  Anglo-Saxon  by  do^  dydy  gf-don. 

The  root  do  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  same  as  the  root 
tlie  Greek  iithemt\  and  the  root  d/ta  in  the  Sanscrit  dadhm 

There  is  also  an  old  Vcrh  duj^an  (I'resent,  deah;  Prct< 
dohU\  meaning  *to  avail,'  'to  sufticc,' or  *be  good  for' 
vaiere).     This  Verb  appears  in  llie  Adjective  doughty^  at 
the  second  Verb  of  the  phrase,  *  How  do  you  do^^     * T 
do^  thank  you.' 

Do  has  also  the  sense  o( puty  as  appears  in  don^  dof^ 
(do  on,  do  ofT,  and  do  out),  which  mean  *  put  on,'  *put  off,' 
*put  out.'     It  also  meant  to  make  or  cause^  and  was  fulbwfl 
by  an  Infinitive,  as  in  '  \Vc  do  you  to  i4'/V'=*  *We  make  you 
understand ; '  '  Th<y  have  done  her  understonde '  »=  *  They  hit 
made  her  understand ; '  and  '  Here  did  she  fail  a  tear '  =  *  He 
she  let  a  tear  fall' 

Do  is  used  is  six  different  ways  in  English  : — 

(i)  As  a  Principal  Verb  (Anglo-Saxon  don  =  to  do,  to 

(a)  Meaning  to  act,  e^.  *  As  I  do,  so  shall  ye  do '  (Ji 
vii.  17). 

(b)  Meaning  to  put^  e.g.  ^  Do  away  the  iniquity  of 
servant'  (t  Chron.  xxi.  8). 

(<*)  Meaning  to  make  (nearly  obsolete,  e^.  'They  have 
her  understonde'  {Gower). 
This  use  still  obtains  in  the  lowly  phrase,  *  You 
proud,  sir,'  and  in  ^  Done  into  verse.' 
{d)  Meaning  to  achieve  or  to  accomplish^  e.g.  'To 
die.'     Cf.  deed. 
The  Verb  to  da  performs  the  same  office  for  Verl 
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t/tingiox  Nouns.     It  may  be  substituted  for  all  Verbs 
of  action  (see  ^tormonth's  Dictionary,    Vt?'),  and 
prevents  their  too  frequent  repetition. 
2)  In  the  sense  of  Latin  vaiert^  to  be  well,  to  fare,  etc 
(Aiiglo-Saxon  dngan). 

'  How  do  you  dol*     *  He  is  doing  very  badly.'     *  'llie 
well  to-do.* 
{3)  With  an  Imperative  force,  eg. — 

*•  Do  let  that  alone.'    *  Do  lake  pains,  now  do^ 
(4)  As  an  Interrogative  and  Negative  Auxiliary,  e.g. — 

*  Do  you  believe  this  ?     I  do  not' 
(3)  As  a  Tense  Auxiliary^  e.g, — 

•And  they /i'/*/ cat'  (Matt.  x)a*i.  21).  Z?;"^ is  certainly 
not  emphatic  in  this  instance.  This  use  was  very 
common  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  is  now 
almost  neglected  except  by  poetasters,  some  of 
whom  resort  to  it  under  the  least  compulsion  of 
rhyme  or  rhythm. 
(6)  As  an  Emphatic  Auxiliary,  e.g, — 

*  1  da  believe,  I  da  believe '  {Popular  Hymn). 

The  Verb  do  in  interrogative  and  negative   sentences   is 
Bowed  by  the  Infinitive,  as — 

*  Did  you  not  hear? '  {Byron's  '  Waterloo ').    *  Did  you 
remember  ? ' 

Occasionally  do  governs  an  Objective,  as, '  lie  did  ihankingys ' 
XV.  36,  Wicli/^s  Version), 

WILL  (Willan). 
(AuiiHary  and  Principal  Verb.) 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Imperfect  Tesse. 
Sitti^u/ar.  Piuraf. 

I.  I  will  {li'ih)  We  will  (withth) 


2.  Thou  will  {u'ilt) 
3-  He  will  iwiie) 


Ye  will 
They  wiU 


iS: 
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Imperative  Mood. 

S:r^-:,.jr. 

PhraL 

I>j.:hjLj 

Do  (ve) 

Subjimctive  Mood. 
':'■  I  lio.  t;:ou  Ao^  iie  do,  etc 


Do  .V  %::m:<;.:'.'j  .is  I-c:n^^  or:e  of*  llie  only  l»o  : 
.-.5  u  ■.;■.-?:  r*:"!  iht-.-r  J'.vrt-rirL'  by  redu^jiicatii.-: 
.::?  Hi-j  r.'j:::L:i.\;s  m  .An^do-^axon.     Z^»,  ^fc/, 

r  L  r. . :  -  ■  ■".  A::,\o-S.u.'n  is  liic  same  as  the  r 
i^:iC<  :.:'.•:"::.  :,t.:.  :;::•  r.  i-: ./'.;  i:i  the  Sanscrit  ^'^ 
■i.-i^  :• .:!;.'  .-..".  L.'J  ^V:^  .:".:/.//;  fTresLfit,  desk;  . 
'.  ,  :.\.:".:r,-  W  .:v.:;".'  'to  s.;.'"ricc.'or  *be  good  J 
-.  .  i".'"-  W::^  .:;;-:.^.rs  in  :he  Adjective  c/ctf;'/'.'' 
-.,-.-:.^  W.v  t:':he;::r.;s^'. 'iliHV  doyou^i'/'    *  . 

'r.,:<  .■.'?■»  :r.e  fcr.tc  o:'/.v/.  as  appears  in  </<»«,  i. 
-.  ".  cr. .:".."  c'.^  o::: .  which  mean  '])ut  on,'*pm 
. .;:  ■  I:  ^.s^  ::w.:r.:  .'.  '■:.:<:  or  (i/z/jy,  and  va> 
I:::-: :  ..\  .:s  :::  '  //;.;>,:•'  A'  :i7V*=*Ue  makr 
:.:::.: . '  *  /  ..i  '..v.'  -vv/  'jV  ufiJtrsfofide^^^'i". 
XT  :.::.V.>:.:::J;  ■  .:::ti  ^  Ihn' did  she  fall  a  kar' 


.•■.!;■  i.:;::Vrt;r7i  ways  in  Knqlish ; — 
.;/..'/  \cx\>  (Ar.jlt.vSaxon  don  =  iQ  do^  to 
.V  .7./.  .V,  -As  I  </(.,  so  shall  j«  i§' 


/'  McA":::^  .v  /.■.'.  r.^c.  ' I>t^  away  the 

.<.:■..:•::  *  1 1  C;:.vn.  xxi.  S). 
J.    .Mi.:::.;-.:  .'■  -:.:<,■  ['ic.iriy  obsolete 

r.::s  Lso  >::'.l  cbirr.ns  in  the  Ion 
:-.v::J.  fir.' .ir.d  in  'I\meinio 
^d^-  yUwxir.^  .'.'  ./. v.v.v  or  /<f  asi/^ 
i:  c.  •    O:  d.rd. 
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Past  Imperfect 

Singuhr. 
I.  I  would  {woUe) 


Ye  would 
They  would 

and    Fneterito 


a.  Tliou  wouldest  ^r  wouldst 
3.  He  would 

This   Tense    has    both  a   Past 
meaning. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Past  Imperfect  Tense, 

1.  (If)  I  would  (If)  we  would 

2.  (If)  thou  wouldest  or  wouldst  (If)  ye  would 

3.  (If)  he  would  (If)  they  would 

In  Anglo-Saxon  there  were  two  Verbs  of  kindred  meaning 
wiilan^  to  will,  and  tvilnian,  to  desire.     In  consequence  o 
this  similarity,  the  forms  of  the  two  Verbs  were  often  confuseA— 

Wiiian  was  conjugated  ic  wUie^  thie  unit,  he  wtU,  and  in  ih^ 
plural  we  wiUaihy  etc.  The  Past  Tense  was  ie  woidt.  Th^ 
Verb  wilnian  was  regular,  liaving  for  its  Past  Tense  r^ 
tviinode. 

Wiit  has  been  formed  after  the  analogy  <^i  shall.  In  Anglo- ' 
Saxon  shai  and  wil  arc  found  for  shall  and  xcill. 

An  old  form  of  the  Present  was /zee/,  whence  comes  ib^ 
negative  form  I  wotCt  {I  ^vol  not).     Thisinflcclion  still  prcvji^ 
in  South  Staffordshire.     In  Anglo-Saxon  t!ic  negative  ne  pr' 
fixed  to  tvt'il  produced  u  ttil/e  =  I  will  not,  whence  came  tl* 
phrase  'willy-nilly.'    In  the  Past  Tense  we  find  ic  nelde== 
would  not  ^ 

Besides  being  used  as  a  mere  auxiliary  for  forming  fulur^^ 

jtenses,  the  Verb  will  is  used  to  express  determination  or  intcr»_^ 

ion.     Ic  has  this  force  in  all  the  j)ersons.     *Noi  as  I  ivill,  bu^^ 

thou  K'///.'     'He  will  do  this,  though  I  have  forbidden  it^ 
To  will  is  present  with  me.'     *  What  wouldst  thou?'  etc 

When  used  in  the  strong  sense  of  having  a  determination  I 
do  something,  the  Verb  will  may  be  conjugated  like  a  Kegul: 
Verb. 
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bs  (i)  ShaU,  (2)  May,  (3)  Must,  (4)  Can, 
(S)  Dare.  (6)  Wot. 

which  all  these  Verbs  have  in  common  is,  that 

mse  is  in  reality  a  Preterite  of  the  Strong 

which  h.is  rc|«Lu:.L(J  an  older  Present,  ami  h.is 
lace  supplied  by  a  secondary  Preterite  of  the 
ion.  One  consequence  of  this  fact  is,  that  ihey 
ikc  J  as  a  suffix  in  the  third  person  singular,  as 
not  belong  to  the  Preterite  Tense.  The  same 
mt  tc'iU  is  not  an  old  Preterite. 
ds,  the  Verbs  may,  can,  shail^  and  the  rest,  arc 
ses  in  form  and  Present  Tenses  in  meaning, 
iieir  Third  Persons  sintiular  liave  the  fuiin  uf 
f  the  Present,  as  he  war,  can^  ifiall ;  he  dare ; 
ol  he  mayi^  he  cans^  lIc.  'Ihe  later-formed 
Tenses  of  these  words  are  naiurally  of  the 
ion — Mighty  could^  dursl^  wist, 

I     SHALL  (Sculan). 
Indicative  MoocL 

Present  Imperfect.-  Tense 

[sua/)* 


lalt  {saait) 


Plural, 
We  shall  {^cuhn) 
Ye  shall 
ITiey  shall 


Past  Tsiperfect  Tense. 

i  {sce&ide)  We  should  (sceoUon) 

louldst  (sctt^Mesf)  Ye  should 

uld  {sctolde)  They  should 

has  both    a    Past    and     Praeterilo  -  Presentia 


\*,  tieginniiig  with  xc  often  take  M  in  Modem  English, 
I,  Scild  =  Shidd. 
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Subjunctive  Mood. 

1.  (10  I  should  (If)  wc  -.houM 

2.  (If)  thou  shouldcsl  ^rshouldst  (If)  ye  shouK! 

3.  (If)  he  should  (If)  they  should 

Shall  has  no  Impemiive,  «o  Infinitive,  and  no  rartidp 
'I'his  is  explained  by  its  origia 

The  original  Inlinitive  wiis  satlan^  whidi  meant  '  to  owe.' 

•  For  by  the  failh  I  that  lo  God.*— Ctowrr. 

According  to  Grimm,  shall  is  the  Preterite  or  p,-'*--'^  - 
Verb  meaning  '  to  kill,'  the  form  of  which  was  prol 
But  inasmuch  as  killing  involved  the  pajmient  of  ihc  \ 
or  wcr-gtld^  *  I  have  killed '  c-ame  to  mean  *  I  owe  tlie  fi 
thence  simply   'I   owe.'      (Cf.  German   schul' 
The  word  still  conveys  a  notion  of  obligation, 
the  modern  Past  form  should  is  used  in  the  second  |»cr&on, 
*  You  should  pay  yuur  debts.' 

Bt  tire  a  he  sceal  swdtan. 
By  our  law  he  ought  to  die  (John  xix.  7), 

After  shall  came  to  be  used  ns  a  Present  'I'ensc.  nnot 
Past  Tense  (should)  of  the  Weak  Conjugation  was 

supply  its  place.     The  Verb  then  came  to  denote  i 

pulsion  or  obligation. 

As  intermediate  uses  between  'owing*  and  */»/4//W^/ 
U»c  following : — 

*  Who  j/fa/l  <!arc  to  ftrraign  them  ?  ' — Milfnan*s  *Auttali  fi/S(, 

*  Who  i/iit//  dnte  ro  cliivlt  me  ?  'S/ita  C'vt'Jk. 

*  Men  nnJ  brethren  I  what  sAaU  wc  ilof*—^c/s. 

These  uses  of  j/w// are  between  both,  and  inclade  both, 
the  Bf>ccified  uses  *  Who  shall  dare' =\S'ho  ?<'i// (futurity)  b 
the  rtspomibility  (owing)  of  chiding  me? 

As  an  auxiliary,  shall  yctss  used  compoumlcd  with  the  \a 
cii>al  Verb,  c^.  (Isaiah  xi.  4,  Vcrson  of  161 1),  '  Every  ^-al 
sluilbe  (dot  ihall  be)  exalted.* 

Notice  the  suf!ix  /  in  ihall.  It  is  older  than  sl^  and  \%  Xxst 
in  Gothic 
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ShaU  and  Will. 

Ihc  right  use  of  ihcse  Verbs  is  one  of  tlie  most  intricate 
fifjc^tkjfts  in  English  Grammar,  and  many  who  from  insiinct 
them   correctly  would   find  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
r.  expUrutiun.     The  following  paragraph,  we  believe, 
the  rule  correctly : — 

■ '.'  implies  some  constraint  or   the  force   of  external 

-nrfs  affecting  an  action;   while  wi//  implies  wish 

:  and  freedom  from  external  constraint,  as  if  the 

I  lirely  dependent  on  the  actor's  wishes.     5/w//is 

liary  to  exyjress  simple  futurity,  or  the  fact  that  a 

.1-1^  1^  I  Miiing  to  pass  at  a  Liter  time.     But  since  there  is  an 

idaof  coruiraint  in  the  word  s/ia/iy  it  is  often  more  polite  in 

piking  to  others,  or  of  others,  to  avoid  it  and  to  use  wt'//. 

Hence  the  simple  future  is  expressed  (i)  in  direct  statement  by 

'^.'f'jr  the  first  person,  and  wi//  for  the  second  and  third 

,  :   '  ,  as,  I  s/ta/J  go,  You  K'///go,  He  wi//  ^o  ;  {2)  in  direct 

Jststion  by  xAa//  for  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  by  wi7/ 

w  t^e  third  person  ;  (3)  in  indirect  statement  and  indireri 

1  by  sAa//  for  the  (Irst  person ;  by  either  s/ia//  or  wi// 

-cLund  i>erson  when  the  principal   clause  is  in  the 

n,  but  tvi//  when  llic  principal  clause  is  in  the  fiisi 

I  icrsou  ;  by  either  sAa//  or  wi/ZioT  the  third  person 

-ici]:ial  cbuse  is  in  the  third  person,  but  wi//  when 

'  ^'!se  is  in  the  first  or  the  third  person.    But  if 

ries  are  changed,  and  wi//  used  with  a  direct 

,  ill  tiiL-  first  person,  and  sAa// in  the  second  and  third 

,  as.  I  tt/i//  go,  You  sAa//  f^o,  He  sAa//  go,  then  the 

a  promise.    Henct  a  distinction  may  be 

1  a  predictive  future  and  a  promiaaive 

J^  nrtd  WW//V,  when  used  as  the  Past  Tenses  o(  sAa// 
ime  laws;  but  lAou/d  is  used  also  with 
rs   obligation,  as,   "He  feels  he  ihou/d 
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The  Future  Tense  Auxiliaries. 

'■"Iiere  was  not  in  Anglo-Saxon  (as  we  have  before 
out)  a  Ficxionai  Future  Tense,  but  the  T'resent  Tense  waa 
in  a  Future  sense,  as  indeed  it  is  every  day  c\'cn  no| 
*  I  am  to  be  crowned  tomorrow.') 

In  course  of  time,  (hroughout  our  kindred  langu: 
synibolic  words  were  used  to  express  ihc  Future.     Tl 
shitll,   wiii^   werden.    Of  these,   German  employs  aU 
English  two,  and  our  remaining  kin-tongues  only  one. 

Shall  is  more  ancient  but  less  active  than  wUL  \S 
be  the  domain  of  will,  it  is  an  encroachment  upon  si 
this  domain  is  continually  increasing. 


MAY  (Mugan). 

Indicative  and  Subjunctive  Hooda. 

Present  IwPERrECT  Tense. 
Singular.  PluraL 


1.  I  may  (mag) 

2.  Thou  niayesl  {meahij  miht) 
X.  lie  may  (ma^) 


We  may  (ma^n) 
Ye  may 
They  may 


Past  Imperfect  Tesse. 
(With  both  Present  and  Past  meaning.) 

I  might  {meahte)  We  might  {9tieahti 

2.  Thou  mightest  or  mightst       Ye  might 

3.  He  miglit  They  mighl 

May  has  no  Imperative,  no  Innnitive,  and  no  Participli 

This  is  explained  by  its  origin,  for  may  meant  in  'y  1 
*  1  am  able,'  *  but  in   reality  it  is  the  Preterite    J 
older  Verb.     At  one  lime,  however,  it  had  an  Inrmiiive 


*  '  How  mat  a,  man  be  burun  whonnc  be  is  oold  7* —  Wiili/f  1 ' 
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Tiic  y  of  may  is  a  softened  form  of  the  g  in  tlie  root  mag^ 

"I  nuv'  being    represented    in    Anglo-Saxon    by   ic   ma^. 

irly,  day  has  come  from  dirg,     'I'he  old  Second  Person 

liar  of  the  Present  Tense  was  miht     Mayest  is  a  compara- 

(f  mcxlera  forru. 

cognate  form  of  may  was  mmv  {k  moio)^  of  which  the  Past 
was  moughi  {mehu).     This  form  is  used  by  Spenser,  and 
surrives  in  provincial  English. 
hfjy  is  frequently  used  Opiatively.  as,  *  Mav  I  be  there  to  see ' 
Gii^'n), 

MUST    (Motan). 
Indicative  Mood. 
Present  and  Past  Imperfect  Tense. 
Singuiar,  Piurai. 

I.  1  must  {mdsU)  We  must 

J.  Thou  must  Ye  must 

3.  He  must  They  must 

This  was  conjugated  in  Anglo-Saxon — 

Present.  Past, 

Singular   ic  mot  Sinjp^ar   mdste 

ihu  most  mdstest 

he  mot  moste 

Plural      we  m6t-on  Plural      m6st-on 

Host  (Anglo-Saxon,  mdste)  was  the  Past  Tense  of  the  Verb 
»«, which  meant  *to  be  allowed'  or  'permitted.*  It  still  has 
I  sense  in  such  phrases  as  *  You  must  not  do  this.' 
Qoucer  uses,  in  the  First  and  Third  Persons  singular,  mot 
i\  in  the  Second  Person,  most  and  must ;  and  in  ihe 
mooten  or  moote.  He  also  uses  /  moste  as  a  Present 
thus,  '/  tftoste gon'=  I  must  go  (TaU  of  M,  0/ 1.,  282), 
old  Present  mote  is  thus  used  by  Spen.-;cr : 

•  Fnelisu  was  u  TaLc  as  faire  mote  bee.'— A.  Q,  i,  2.  37. 
ID,  therefore,  is   wrong  when   he   uses  it   for  a  Past 

*  Whate'er  this  grief  ipkij//  be,  which  he  could  not  control/ 

"•n  the  Preterite  must  came  to  be  used   as  a  Present 
it  acquired  a  slrouger  sense,  and  was  used,  as  now,  to 
^i  cooipulsioQ. 


^^ 
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Origin  of  the  s  in  Must. — The  s  of  must  is  a  softer 
form  of  the  /  of  the  root  mot  before  the  /  of  the  suffix,  thai 
to  say,  the  final  -/r  of  the  Past  Tense.  Compare  the  fo 
Ufisl 

Afust  is  now  used  only  in  the  Indicative  Mood,  sometin 
as  a  Present,  sometimes  as  a  Past  Tense.  When  past  time 
referred  to,  must  is  usually  followed  by  the  Perfect  Infiniti 
as,  *He  must  have  done  it.'     Compare  ought. 

Mun  originally  =  to  consider  =  to  determine  =  to  be  obligt 
is  often  used  in  the  Midlands  for  must^  e,g.  '  I  mun  do  W 

CAN  (Chuman). 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Perfect  Tense. 
Singular,  Plural. 

1.  I  can  {can)  We  can  (cunnon) 

2.  Thou  canst  {canst)  Ye  can 

3.  He  can  (can)  They  can 

Past  Imperfect  Tense. 

1.  I  could  (cutke)  We  could  {cuthcn) 

2.  Thou  couldst  (cuthest)  Ye  could 

3.  He  could  (cuthe)  They  could 

(This  Tense  is  used  both  as  a  Present  and  a  Past.) 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Imperfect  Tense. 

1.  (IQ  I  can  (10  we  can 

2.  (If)  thou  canst  af)  ye  can 

3.  (If)  he  can  (If)  they  can 

Past  Imperfect  Tense, 

1.  (10  I  could  (10  we  could 

2.  (If)  thou  couldst  (IQ  ye  could 

3.  (If)  he  could  (If)  they  could 


'nally  the  Past  Tense  of  the  Verb  tvn/nrfT,  to 
:s  in  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  meanings  of  'I 

i  ihe  Infinitive  was  cofi.    This  is  the  word  that 
in  the  Verb  fo  can,  as,  'For  task  uncenned  are 
{S^ienstone). 
d  is  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  Past  Tense  cut/te.     Its 
-lerlopcr,  inserted  through  the  influence  of  wou/d  and 
in  which  words  it  is  radically  correct 
Cukaing,  which  now  means  craft  (Noun),  crafty  (Adjective), 
meant  ori^;inally  knowledge  (Noun)  and  knowing, 

'j-i  him  with  wisiloTD,    nDdcrstanding,  and  knnwlcdg^,^  to 
vrorki.' — Ex.  xxxi.  3,  4. 

V^unnin^  =  knowing  =  skilful  =  crafty  ^  sly  or  tricky. 

"Canicd  l>y  canning  em/iiHexsJ' — F.jih.  iv.  14. 

fThe  old  Perfect  Participle  cuth  (known)  survives  in  uncouth^ 
The  oU  meaning  of  can  (to  know)  is  seen  in — 

'Tlianne  hit  ne  cuDnan  '  =  lhan  it  not  tc  kitcuw^AtlfrK^  d.  1006. 

*1/M  wel  frcuUiCt  lalyn*  cngliasfa,  and  ducbe.* — CajttoM^  [481. 

We  find  the  ordinary  meaning  of  can  (to  be  able)  in — 

f««  a  ftuQ  be  boren  when  he  is  oWc? ' — John  iil,  4,  TyndaUt 


Kvnm. 


on  (9tUdt  do  such  miiacles  as  ihou  doesL* — John  lii.  2,  Tyndal^t 


Singular. 

I   I  Ought  (d//c*) 

2.  *I*hou  ou^litc^t 

3.  He  ought 


OUGHT. 

PiuraL 
We  ought  (d/t/oft) 
Ye  ought 
They  ought 

.Ily,  llie  Past  Tense  of  the  Verb  cwf. 
;eci  a  Present  Tense,  with  the  meaning  of  the 


Mjugated  regularly  when  it  means  to  be  in  debt* 

To  ur..(-T<Tftnfl  iht^,  consider  the  expression,  *  You  owe  mt  a  thousand 

lime,    *  You  possess  for  me  a  tlioiiwiid 

in  the  L'ative  Case.    I'his  may  have  been 

"  .J  .n  «i ..  ii  u\r  Kui.j  M-is  used  originAlly.    Afterwoids  the  Verb  was 

Ivithoul  aoy  thought  of  an  accompanying  Dative. 
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Otve  and  <ni)n  are  boih  derivctl  from  the  A.S.  a*^itn,  w 
or  possess.     From  ihi^  was  developed  iho  secondary  meant 
'to  have  as  a  duty.'    The  Adjective  own  (my  own,  etc)  is  I 
Perfect  Participle  of  the  same  Verb. 

Oughf^  the  Past  Tense  o(  ow^,  is  used  in  its  literal  sense 
Shakespeare — *  He  said  you  ou^/U  {i.e,  OTvnf)  him  a  thctM 
pounds '  {Henry  IV.  Part  T.  Act  iii.  Scene  3),  and  *  Lil 
deep  well  that  o-wes  (i.e.  possesses)  two  buckets '  (Huhard 
Act  iv.  Scene  r).  It  is  now  used  as  a  Present,  to 
moral  obligation,  thus — 

yV«^;;/— He  ought  to  do  it 
J^ast — He  ought  to  have  done  it. 


WIT. 

To  wit  (A.S.  wtfan)  means  Mo  know.'    '  I  do  you  to  f 
=  '  1  make  you  to  know.' 

The  forms,  /av/,  G^J  ««»/,  etc.,  ore  found  in  old  writers. 

IFofs  and  wfltMh  arc  false  forms.  So,  also,  is  the  Pa« 
ciple  wotting.  The  old  form  was  witendc^  which  has  be 
preserved  in  unwittingly.  Wet  is  a  Preterite  of  the  Siro 
form,  which  has  supplanted  the  old  Present,  and  has  bo 
replaced  by  a  Preterite,  ww/,  of  the  Weak  Conjugation. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Present  Tense  of  this  Verb  was  Ic  waK 

Singular.  Plural, 

1.  IV'at  I.    Wiion 

2.  Wast  2.    n'iioH 


3.   Wat 


Witan 


Tlie  Past  Tense  was  wis/e. 

The  s  in  jvist  arose  probably  in  the  cflbrt  to  connect  Ihej 
of  the  root  with  the  //  of  the  Past  Tense* 

Comi)arc  mast. 

IP^t  contains  the  root   r/V,  which  appears  in  tJie 
vidert^  and  originally  meant  to  ste. 

There  was  a  negative  form  not  (n'ot)  =  ne  wat^I  know  ut 
which  appears  in  'He  employed  menaces  and  threats 
what  «!?/.' 
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The  form  *I  wis.' 
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wis    was   frequently    Imt    erroneously   used   by 
rrilcrs,  as  the  First  Person  Singular  I'resent  of 

usage  originated  from  an  Adverb  yufis  or  yu'iss  (com- 
lem    German  gnviss    and   A.S.  gewis/ice)  meaning 
Compare — 

gnol  kcygftl  and  trew  of  mof\  ywis^* — Fairy  Qucen^  11.  i,  19. 
ill»d«  /  wff,  was  well  worth  ihrec.' — i/cir  ./  liune. 


DA&E  (Ourran). 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Imperfect  Tensb, 

Sxnxular,  PJuraL 

I.  1  dare  (dear)  We  dare  {durron) 


I.  thou  darest  {dtarsi) 
He  dare  {dear) 


Ye  dare 
They  dare 


Past  Imperfect  Tense. 

\  durst  {dorsfe)  We  durst  (dars/a/t) 

Thou  (Iiirsl  {dorsfes(j  Ye  durst 

H«  dur&i  (dunfe)  They  durst 


Sttbjnnctive  Mood. 
Present  Imperfect  Tensk, 

(10 1  dare  (IQ  we  dare 

(If)  ye  d.ire 
(If)  they  dare 


no  thou  dare 
(tl)  he  dare 


Past  Imperfect  Tense. 

^Il"i  I  duT»t  (If)  we  durst 

(W)  he  dursi  (If)  they  durst 
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The  nses  of  *  dare.' 


1.  As  a  Transitive  Verb  =  to  challenge  (Latin  ftrovo^)^ 
*  I  dare  ihcc  forth.'     Used  in  this  sense,  the  Verb  is  perii 

Regular. 

2.  As   Intransitive  =  to  have  courage,   to   venture  (1j 
audeo)^  e^.  '  I  dare  do  all  that  m^y  become  a  man.* 

(Note  the  plira^e  I  daresay  or  dare  say,  and  compare  it 
I  dare  to  say  and  I  dare  you  to  say.) 

'J'he  Intransitive  Verb  dare  is  Irregular  as  given  above. 

Dare^  like  most  of  the  Auxiliaries,  is  a  Preeterito-Prcscn 
like  oi^a  (Greek),  «(?j//' (Latin). 

Durst  (dorste)  is  the  proper  Past  of  the  Intransitive  di 
It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  Second  Pe 
singular  used  for  all  three  Persons.     Bui  this  is  not  so, 
•Second  Person  w.is  at  one  time  dorstest.     The  s  is  rad 
the  A  the  Past  Tense  termination. 

*He  dare/  not  'he  dares.' 

The  Third  Ptrt-on  sin^juhr  of  this  Verb  is  not  he  dares, 
he  dare,  e.g.  '  lie  dare  not  do  it.'     The  reason  is  that  the  s 
the  Third  Person  singular  is  a  suffix  that  beloigs  to  the  Prcse 
not  to  the  Past  Tense,  and  dare,  as  has  been  previously  st-U 
was  originally  a  Preterite.     A  few  other  Verbs  partake  of  i 

Tie  peculiarity.     Compare  he  shaliy  he  niay^  he  must,  h£^ 

kiwof. 

SOME  OBSOLETE  VERBS. 

Quoth  (A.S.  avtith)  is  a  Past  Imperfect  Tense  of 
(o  say.      'Quoth  I'  and  'quoth  he'  meant  *said  1/  *; 
The  same  word  a]^j)cars  in  be-^ueath,  and  perhaps  in  qi 
'Quoth  l!ie  raven,  "Never  more."' — JT.  A.  Pot. 
Wont  is  a  Perfect  Particijjle  from  wunian^  lo  dwell. 
J>are  the  German  wohnen.     Formerly  /  wont^  he  wont 
soiebam,  solebat),  etc.,  were  used  in  the  Indicative  Muod— 

•  Pure  slream,  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  Iiml)s  I  wout  to  lave' 

*  Was  1  ivottt  to  do  50  to  ihcc  ?'— Num.  wii.  3a 
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Wortll  'S  a  relic  of  Tttorthaft  =  io  become  or  to  happen. 
tt  ifcow  obviletc  cxcqjt  in  the  Subjunctive-Imperative,  as — 

•  Ifiwl  y-^  W"C  weriA  ihe  day  1'— Eiek.  xkx,  z. 

'  Wwc  jftd/M  the  chue,  woe  wi?f/-4  the  d.iy.' — Ijj^y  efthf  LaJ^. 

By  Chaucer's  time  it  was  almost  extinct.     Examples — 
•'1A  th<  fairc  pemrnc  vcrlyclc^sc.' — Chaucn'. 
.-It  bc^crs  brul  11  bycbop  schal  wrfh(n,*'—Pifrs  the  Pitnoman* 
■:    be    U    iciejtcd    and    wv//A   (sJi.ill   be)  evcriDO.* — /C^rt   0/ 

v^.-.jKixe  the  Gcrmaa  wcrden. 

Gn  is  c|uitc  obsolete,  and  was  equivalent  to  tlie  auxiliary 

*  A  HiygM  in  ihys  land  gan  dwelle.' — 1460. 

It  must  not  be  confounded  with  its  derivative  began  =  to  com- 
nor  especially  with  the  contraction  'i»/7«  =  began  ;  t.g, — 
•  Nor  with  leas  dread  the  loud 
Etlicrcal  trumpet  from  00  high  *gan  (bc^an)  blow.* 

Eight  =>  was  called,  is  an  Imperfect  Tense,  from  hofan^  to 
This  appears  to  be  the  sole  relic  in  English 
-St  Passive  Inflection. 

I  li-  iity  oC  the  Grcnl  Kiay  hl^ht  it  fueW—Fniry  Qiuni. 

Digit  =  decked,  is  a  Past  Piiriiciple,  from  dihian^  to  ailorn. 

'  Storied  windows  richly  <Ught» — //  Pemttvuf. 
^ 'hinka  (ImiMrrsonal  Verb)  is  equivalent  to  'it  seems  to 
,  m:hi  vid^tur).     It  is  derived  from  we,  llie  Dative  of 
Pronoun  /,  and  the  Verb  ihittcan^  to  seem,  not  to 
■\  with  thcnctirtf  to   think.     In   Middle   English 
ie>'  'it  thought  them,'  etc,  occurs.     Cunip.are  the 
dunkcN^  to  seem,  and  deiiken^  to  think. 
oeMems  is  from  A.S.  sef/ian^  to  seem  or  a[)pear. 
m»i'tcto*>^  means  *it  pleases  me/  as  him  /isfeJ-\i  pleased 
I  'a//,  to  will,  iMease.     Shakespe.ire  uses  iist  as  a 

*LJw.     Thns  the  old  Impersonals  him  kun^ede^  etc., 
he  hungered.'  etc. 
'  ,ti  Interjection  of  Silence,  but  is  use!  as 

I  Surrey,  Shiikespeare,  and  Milton. 

L    &  ^ '  ■-' — 7Vm/w/,  Act  i.  Scene  X 

I   K  li  Jcr  i£'/i«/,' — Ifymn  on  Natifif/. 


W 
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V. 


ADVERBS. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  ADVERB. 

t.    If^t  is  an  Adifcrb  f     In  hmu  many  ways  may  Adva^\ 
be  classified  ? 

2.  IVhich  dass  of  Adverbs  is  most  numerous^  and  from  whtl 

parts  of  speech  are  tftty  mostly  formed  *    Give  six  exampUfm\ 

3.  Name  some  Conjunctive  Adverbs^  and  construct  sifUtKa^\ 

containing  them. 

4.  Write  t/te  Demonstrative  Adverbs  which  correspond  tfitk 

/nterrogatiz*e  Adverbs  where,  whence,  wliiiher. 

5.  Mention  three  instances  each  of  Adverbs  that  have 

formed  from  (1}   Nouns^  (2)   Adjectives^  (3)  I*ronevi^% 
and  (4)  other  Adverbs. 

6.  What  Adverbs  are  connected  in  origin  with  the  Prono^* 

who,  thou,  he  ? 

7.  Mention  Adverbs  that  hove  the  same  form  as  the  cot 

sponding  Adjectives,     How  are  such  Adverbs  compared 

8.  Mention  some  Adverbs  that  are  used  as  /depositions  as  w^^ 

as  Adverbs  of  place. 

9.  How  do  you  explain  such  expressions  as  since  when,  fr 

then,  till  now? 

10.  Quote  from  English  poetry  any  instance  of  a  Double  A\^i 

1 1.  Mention  an  instance  of  the  use  of  (i)  an  Adjective  for 

Adverb  J  {2)  an  Adverb  for  an  Adjective. 

1 2,  Afention  the  most  common  termination  of  English  Ai 

of  manner^  and  state  the  origin  of  the  suffix, 

1 3,  Construct  sentences  to  illustrate  the  capacity  of  an  Ait 
to  modify  a  Verb^  an  Adjective^  and  another  Adverb. 

What  is  meant  by  an  Adverbial  phrase  1  Expand  each 
the  following  Adverbs  into  a  phrase  of  three  words  y 
Soon,  there,  ever,  lastly,  enough,  more,  thence,  firsl 

Mention  any  rule  for  the  position  of  an  Adverb  in  a  seA 
so  as  to  avoid  ambiguity. 
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Criffojf  the  sentence^  '  WheUter  he  will  comt  or  mf,  will 
pnxntly  he  set  ft.* 
*7'kisMness  was  masfer/ify  done,*    Hotv  may  the  awk- 
wcrdntsi  of  such  an  expression  as  this  be  avoidcdl 
ll  Corrtd nr  Justify  the  syntax  of  '  TJiis  sentence  reads  odd* 

and '  These  roses  smell  suret* 
i^  Cniinse  the  expression,  *  Charm  he  never  so  wisely.* 

llcw  are    Adverbs   compared  I      Mention    instances    of 
irte^hr  comparison. 
Same  as  many  Adi^rbs  as  you  can  which  are  now  out  of 
%te^  and  ^ive  their  meanin^^. 
\,  What  is  remarkable  in  the  passage^  *  For  thy  stomach's  sake 
And  thine  often  infirmities '  / 
^J.  Gii^  varioui  illuUrations  of  the  old  dictum^  '  Omnc  l>ars 
omiionis  migrat  in  Adverbiuin.' 

iTerlw   (Latin,  ad,    to,    anil  verbum,  word)  are   words 
Jill' r,  tell  US- 
How,  when,  where,  why,  etc.,  actions  are  performed 

tir  ;iii)  thing  exists. 

The  Degree  in  wliich  a  thing  possesses  a  quality. 
The  Intensity  o(  a  feeling  or  aetion  ;  or 
The  Degree  of  the  intensity. 

irs  to  be  no  satisfactory  definition  of  an  Adverb 
v.v^  Ui€  tlifBcuUy  being  tliat  an  Adverts  modifies  an 


Classification  of  Adverbs. 

Ifctbs  roay  be  classified — 

(0  According  to  their  meaning". 

(*)  Ateordiog  to  their    Bjmtactical    force,    i>.    Uieir 
himtion  in  the  sentence. 

(})  According  to  their  origin. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  ADVERBS  ACCO] 

TO  THEIR  MEANING. 

((when),  noiVy  then, presently^ 
(Iiow  XQXv^yaiways,  cvcr^  trm 
(how  ofleii),  onc^t  weei/jt  j 
etc. 
(relative  to  some  other  ( 
ftwanw/iiliy  afterwards^  I'e) 

/  (where),  //ere,  there,  abm'e^ 


I  (whither),    hither^    ihifi 
/       etc. 

I  (whence),  hence^  theme,  awa 
\  (order), /rj//>',  thirdly,  /as// 

((without  comparison),  how, 
(abundance),  very,  ^reat/y, 


etc.  - 

/  (equality  or   sufficiency)^ 

'A, 

I 


eguaifyj  exactly,  etc. 
(deficiency),  Ittt/e,  atmosi, 
etc 


(quality),  weli^  iU^  property 
(mode),  ////«,  attyhoti\  namt 

\       verily,  etc. 

1  (uncertainty),  7Vr//tf/j, 

\      silfly^  etc. 

TTicrc  are  also — 

5.  Numeral  Adverbs,  secondly,  singly j  frequently, 

6.  Adverbs  of  cause,  tvhy,  wherefore,  etc. 

7.  Relative  Adverbs,  where,  when,  etc 

8.  Pronominal  Compounds,  tfierdn,  wherewith^  etc 

9.  So-called  Responsive   Adverbs    (of    Affirmaiio 
Negation). — See  Syntax  of  Adverbs, 

Xt     is     scarcely   possible  to  include   every  Adverb 
i5ci.il   classification.     Many  Adverbs  have  two  mc 
d  might  therefore  be  included  in  two  divisions. 
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fTACnCAL  FORCE  OF  ADVERBS. 

ibeir  synuctical  force,  Adverbs  arc  of  two  kinds— 
iple  Adverbs,  (2)  Conjunctive  or  Relative  Adverbs. 
Dple  Adverb  is  one  wikich  docs  nothing  more  than 
lie  word  with  which  it  i^i  used,  as  today  ('  U'e  shjil 
notv  (*  I  should  like  it  now '),  hithtr  (*  Come  hither, 

inctive  or  Relative  Adverb  is  one  which  not  only 

Kne   Verb,   Adjective,  or  other  Adverb  in  its  own 

which  connects  the  clause  in  which  it  occurs  with 

the   sentence,   as  when  (*  Come   when   you    are 

(*  I  know  not  wliere  to  lay  my  head  *),  ivhither 

lot  whither  he  has  gone  *). 

>wing  words  arc  Conjunctive  or  Relative  Adverbs  : 
whither^  whencty  xvhy^  tvherttn,  whereby^  where' 

ihfreat^  tvherewiih^  xvherever.    Also  as^  wlicn  it 

8  preceding  j<^,  suih^  and  as.     Certain  grammarians 

rvatioiL — A   Relative  Adverb  always  refers  to  5ome 
£aii\c  word,  expTessL-d  or  understood,  which  stands  to 
ime  sort  of  relation  that  the  anttctdent  stands  in  to 
Pronoun^  as  *  Come  Uheh)  when  you  arc  ready ;  * 

a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose.' 

necessary  to  distinguish  connective  Adverbs  from 

words  which  are  not  Adverbs.     Many  Conjunctions 

»e,  place,  cause,  etc,  ;  but  they  da  noi  refer  to  these 

atnntiiion  with  any  Verb  or  Adjative  of  tite  clause 

irtiroduce.     On  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  the  sub- 

iiise  lias  the  force  of  an  Adverb  atLiched  to  some 

princiiial  clause  of  the  senlcncc,  as  '  He  said  that 

l>clie%ed  it'    Here  because  does  not,  by  itself,  modify 

^'crb  btlin^d  or  the  Verb  said,  but  the  clause  because 

it  is  an  Adverhial  clause  ruodifying  the  Verb  saiJ, 


TH£  FORMATION  OF  ADVERBS. 

,   may  be  classified  accordinc^  to  the  parts  of 
rom  which  they  are  derived.     The  foUowni- 
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paragraphs  ronlain  the  most  important  facte  in  regard  to  th( 

derivation : — 

L— Adverbs  from  Nouns. 
(o)  From  the  OtiNinvE  Case  in  -^x,  we  have— 
needs  {needs)  =  of  necessity,       besides  =  by  sides  (A.S.  Af- 
always  {alway-s).  jii/(7«, Oat. sing.).  Hent(» 

noways  (noway  s).  beside  is    the  older  an& 

now-a-days  {now-on-days).  more  correct  fomi. 

betimes  —  by  times. 
Some  Adverbial  phrases,  as  '  day  and  night,'  *  summer 
winter/  '  one  day,'  etc.,  were  once  Genitives.  In  Anglo  Saxc 
Ihcre  were  nihies,  by  ni^ht,  dages^  by  day,  and  many  olhcnL. 
^fany  Anglo-Saxon  Genitive  cases  have  been  replaced  \>)'^ 
followed  by  tlie  Noun,  e^. — 

•  SIcek-hcaded  men  and  such  as  sleep  o*  nights.* — Shaketfmrt, 

*  My  custom  always  o/Mg  afienucn.' — Ibid. 

(i)  From  the  Dative  Case, 
Ever  {af-re^  and  nrver  (naf-re)  were  once  Datives  singular 
llie  ending  -re  answers  to  the  common  A,S.  ending  el"  tHe 

Dal.  l''em.  sing.,  and  hns  an  Adverbial  force.     The  base  *//' 

clearly  allied  to  A.S.  awa  =  ever,  a  word  which  is  based  li"'^"^ 

the  substantive  which   appears   in   the    Lat,   tevum  and  ^*^ 

equivalent  in  Greek. 

li'hiiom  ihwiliitn)  was  a  Dative  plural,  meaning  *at  whiles,' t.^"' 

'  at  limes '  \hwil  =  time.     Notice  the  change  of  Aw  imo  wl^] 

Se/d-om^  from  seM  =  rare,  is  a  similar  formation. 

The  Adverbs  in  -mtat^  such  as  piece-meal^  inch-meal^  etc, 

compounds  of  the  Dative  plural  M^/j///r,  meaning  *by  pottion^' 

{c)  From  the  Accusative  Case, 

Ahoay  is  from  ealne  weg  =  all  the  way.  Notice,  loo» 
form  always^  based  upon  the  habit  of  using  the  suffix  of 
Genitive  singular  {-^s)  as  an  Adverbial  suffix. 

Yesterday  is  from  j^eostran  dag. 

North  (north),  south  {suth\  east  {east),  and  JV€st  {west) 
once  Accusative  cases. 

So  also  was  hotne  (hdm).  In  Anglo  Saxon  this  word  was 
like  the  Latin  domutn.    Ham  atman  (Infin.)  =  Lat,  domum  redirti 
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n.— Adverbs  &om  Adjectives. 

(a)  From  THE.  GiiNMivb  Case. 
(d&s\  ibe  Adverbial  (Jeni-        unaware  j   (from    va  and 


tire  of  an  Adjeirtive  c/,  me.in- 
hiZ  other.     From   the  same 

r:/and  Lat.  alias. 

c  Genitive  of  (»//^. 
'  fs).     The  -<€  ^  a. 


aware;  A.S.  ^'fWier). 
inw.ird-/    (a     later    fomi ; 

the   word   was   in   A.S. 

innrzofarj). 
outward-j    (a    later    fomi ; 

the   word   in  A-S.   was 

uteweard). 

{b)  From  TirE  Dative. 
fMTtWMtn),  as  in  *  much  greater'  =  'greater  by  much.* 

(<-)  From  the  Accusative. 
\dvorbs  were  probably  Accus.uive  Cases,  as — 

ir/y,  encvxh,  ^ight,  far,  ntar,  ere. 
words  were  rcs]>eciively  in  A.S.,  tlie  Adjectives  eal 
.  fftJwA  (from  the  Impersonal  Verb  geneah^  it  suffices), 
fc&r^  near  (Compajalivc  of  «/;'//),  and  tzr  (the  Positive 
■  /). 

Tc  mostly  employ  the  termination  -1/  to  form 
.  Adjectives,  as  roughly  from  rou^K 


\ 


•=■  at  once.    (A.S.  on  an,  with  the  meaning  of  '  once 

a?!  7 

'  =  for  the  once,  i.e.   for  that  time  only.     The 
n  was  written   in  early   Knglish,  */tfr  th^n  onee^ 

tise  n  belongs  to  the  Dative  Case  of  the  Article. 

HL— Adverbs  from  Pronouns. 

who  :  w/u-rCf  whi-tlier^  wit£n<e^  whe-n^  funt\ 
why, 
RUkCCtcd  wilh  -{the  *  that :   the-re,   thi-iher^   then-ce^    ihe-n, 
tAus,  the  (before  Comparatives), 
he :  he-re^  ht-tker^  hence. 
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Compare  Latin — 


Pronominal 
Forms. 

Adverbs  of  Place. 

Place  simply. 

To  a  Place. 

From  a  PI: 

Hie 
Iste 
Ille 

hie 

istie 

illic 

hue,  hoc 
istuc,  istoe,  isto 
illuc,  illoc 

hinc 
istinc,  ist 
ill  be 

From  other  languages  similar  and  illustrative  tables  mif 
compiled,  showing  the  same  connection  between  the  prono 
stems  and  Adverbs. 


Pnitial  'wh.' 

Most  of  our  words  commencing  with  wh  (which  shou 
aspirated)  originally  began  with  Aw.  A  strong  tenden 
wards  the  initial  w,  however,  was  in  full  force  in  Chaucer'; 
arising  from — 

(i)  The  neglect  of  the  aspirate. 

(2)  The  desire  to  restore  the  guttural  force  of  A  and  r. 

(3)  The  influence  of  many  words  legitimately  comm< 
with  w/i. 

So  powerful  was  this  force,  that  w  prefixed  itself  to 
words  as  Me  (whole)  and  ra//  (wrapt).  Spenser  even 
Ted-w/iot  =  (red-hot). 

In  South  Staffordshire,  *  I  will  go  home '  is  at  this  day  * 
go  ivhum.'] 
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IV. — Adverbs  from  Prepositions. 


on]  {pJ9  beard) 


rSATOSITION  AH  II  NoIjS 
OK  AUJftdlVE. 


ecp  {pn  sleep) 

em 

omthestridt) 
on  vcfcrk) 
wry) 


rari'iwiTiois  P8rcKrjF.rr  ny 

fKONUUINAL  ADVB.KB. 

hcrc-aftcr 

he  re- in 

hither-to 

thtrc-in 

thereupon 

where-fore 


besides  {by  sides) 
be-t;mes  (by  /wus) 
be-tween  {fy  Haain) 
to-<l.iy  (A.S.  fo-^erj^f) 
10  gether  (A.S.  /<^ 
(oM  thestriJe)       gieJ.Ti) 
ifin  wcrk)        lo  morrow  (M.E.  io- 
ptonve) 

nllarW,  we  have  tht;  unconlraclcd  expressions  or  Adverbial 
a£  iarge^  by  turns,  to  boot  (  =  In  addition,  Ul  '  fur  an 
tagc),  etc 

e  A.S.  originnl  of  togelkery  i.e.  io-gaderij  is  formed  from 
pt)  and  gador  =  together.     This  ^ador  is  derived  from 
gtZii  =  society,   friendship,   company.      The    Middle 
form  is  t(hpderes.     Notice  the  change  of  d  to  th 

v.— Adverbs  from  other  Adverbs. 

r^. — ehse-ijf  mast'ty,  first- ly,  lately,  wftere-in^  herc-tOy 
th<iX'for{e).     (See  supra.) 

OBSERVATIONS. 
L— Adverbs  from  Nouns. 

Adverbial  adjuncts  consist   of  a   Noun    (which  was 

lly  in  the  Objective  Case)  qualified  by  an  Adjective. 

of  these  have  hardened,  as  it  were,  into  Compound 

i.      T.ike.   Tlt  instance,  mean-time^  like-wist  (  =  in  like 

i>'.     ('llie  Americans  have  an  expression 

-^^  'in  a  hurry.'     Some  day,  perhaps,  this 

to  be  written  as  a  sinf;Ie  word.) 
in  -tpays^  like  straiglmvays„  have  been  confounded 
^  that  end  in  -wist.     The  termination  -wiu  means 


ir«  of  the  parallel  forms,  always  and  alwoy, 
htxi*a\\  etc,  the  one  following  the  form 
.  r  of  the  Accusative 


The  form  dtirA'/iftg  (=*'m  the  dark')  is  forrncd  ffona 
t>y  the  oM  suffix  -////?  or  -/?«i^.     A  more  curious 
Hose-lingy  in  */v//<;  drnvne  noseltng^^  i,f.  on  to  his 
formations    arc   head-hng^   siJe-Iortg   (oltlcTj    sidt-i 
fl.ttiofig.     GroveUittg  was  originally  an  Adverb  wiih  tJiii 
but  was  mistaken  for  a  Participle,  and  a  Verb 
formed  from  it.     Similarly,  ^sidtHng*  has  produced 
*  io  sidle,^     In  A.S.  these  Adverbs  ended  in  -lufsga, 
4ius  is  still  common  in  Scoidi. 

II.— Adverbs  from  Adjectives. 

In  words  like  a-mid  (cnmiddum)  a  Preposition  has 
prefixed  to  an  Adjective,  and  the  case-ending  drupi>ed,    C 
similar  phrases  keep  their  corporate  parts  distinct,  as^  h 
in  gencraL 

The  common  Adverbial  suffix  in  Anglo-Saxon  l»eing  ■ 
Bubsequcnl  omission  reduced  many  Adverbs  to  the  sadiCl 
as  the  Adjectives,  eg,  riht,  right ;  heard^  h.ird. 

in.— Pronominal  Adverbs. 
These  arc  formed  from  the  Pronominal  rtwls,  thus  : — 

(a)  IJy  the  (Dative)  suffix  -r^,  marking  place,  t^> 
the-re^  wht'-rf.     (A.S.  h<!:r,  thxr,  hwwr.) 

{b)  By  the  suffix  -//;rr,  e.g.  hither^  ihi-ifur^  whi-th€r,   | 
hider,  thidcr,  hwider.) 

(c)  By  the  suffix  -«>  which  is  the  Ani;lo-Saxon  -<w; 
suffix  of  the  .Accusative  Case  Masculine, 
when.     (A.S,  ihannc  or  ihonnc,  htt-anne.) 

(//)  IJy    the    compound    suffix    -«iTf,    t^,    he-net^ 
^ohe-nct.     The   -<Tf   (=Ar)   is   the    CIcnitivc 
Hence  has  passed  through  the  forms  heonan, 
itennii^  etc.,   before  assuming  its  present   s 
The  cirliesl  forms  of  thena  and  «•/'  e 

and  hwanoti,      'Ihe  •«   or  -an  ."i 
*  motion  /ri>w.'*     Compore  the  L.alin  in-i 
u-K-de,  and  the  German  hin^ 


£^.  its  furce  nay  be  teen  Id  narih-oHt  fruitn  the  Norik, 


A  UAMUAL  or  ovn  mothilr  tongue. 


■05 


TRE  ADVERBS  the,  how.  why,  thus. 

im  the  A-S.  Instrumental  case  of  s^,  sti\  ihaf^  we  get  the 
It  apt^ara  before  Comparatives,  as  *  the  sooner  the 
Compare  the  l^tin  quanta  .  .  .  iantp^  quo  ,  ,  ,  eo. 
{ku)  and  why  {^wy)  are  Instrumental  or  Ablative 
who  {hwa). 

is  probably  only  a  variety  of  thys^  the  Instrumental 
lAcSt  theoSt  (his  =  this. 

{Auhj)  and  its  derivatives  were,  as  wc  have  seen,  at 
Hcrrogaiive.      Before    they   had    acquired   the    relative 
the  Adverbs  tAertf  (hcr<^  etc.,  had  the  sense  of  wken^ 
p.ctc 

ADVERBS  OF  KEGATION  (not,  no,  nay,  never). 

Hoit  {**oht)  U  a  sIioTtcncd  form  of  nought  or  ttaugkt,  A.S, 
A/;  which  is  itself  a  contraction  of  mi^  no,  not,  and  ivihf,  •a 
ag '  or  *  never  a  thing/  and  means  *  in  no  rcspcd '  or  '  in  no 
grcc'  The  word  not  was  at  first  uscil  to  strengthen  a 
ous  negative.  Thus,  Mliey  w  had  noi  a  mother'  hns 
needed   'they  had  not  a  mother.'     Nej;atives  were  at  first 

p  ftl,  nr;i  ncuiralired,  by  repetition. 

I   .  '.y,  never  are  all  compounds  of  «ft 


THE  ADVERBS  ye3,  yea.  aye,  verily,  forsooth. 

~         t>om  A.S.  gtse,    Gesc  is  contracie<l  from  gea  $y  =  *  yea, 
.'     *Sj'  is  said  to  mean  *let  it  be,'  and  the  prefix ^-^a 
rily.' 
w  a  Demonstrative  root  ya^  and  means  perhaps, 

-   ay  IS  the  same  as  the  A.S.  J,  meaning   'ever* 

:  as  Latin  avutn). 

(from  the  Kniin  vemt^  'true*)  is  used  in  the  New 
:,  but  is  otherwise  olwolcte. 
jth  means  *  for  truth.'     It  W3S  nt  one  time  an  earnest 

,  but  is  now  used  only  iu  irony.     Cf.  'Sooth  to  say.' 


sn.    ■  UT'  IS  anotner  loi 

[•hrascs  ^or  ere*  and  ^ or  ever. 
bouom  of  the  den  '  (Daniel  vi.  24).] 

Near.  The  word  near  is  a  C< 
"'Jf^'X  but  its  first  meaning  is  foi 
Ucated  as  an  Adverb  of  the  Positive 

Rather  is  the  Comparative  of 
meant  al  first  'quickly.'     The  me; 
hrmih  is  *  swift.'     Milton  in  his  phi 
employs  the  word  as  an  Adjective 
readily  passes  into  'more  willingly.' 


TH£  ADVER] 

As  is  a  contraction  of  also  (A.S, 
as  a  Simjile  or  Oeinon strati ve  Adv< 
Connective  Adverb  with  conjunclic 
learnedly  discussed  by  Mr.  Mason,  a 

*As  is  a  compound  of  all  and  « 
■which  has  been  shortened  into  as.  1 
the  word  is  therefore  the  original  on 
stmiJves  it  was  also  used  as  a  Relati 
the  Oenionslrative  to  the  Relative  s< 
ot  the  strengthened  form  al-so  {all- 
**Thou  art  me  leof  also  mi  fas 


drerbs,  and  is  followed  by  as  used  relativfly.     la  practice 

often  difficuU  to  distin;^uish  us  from  a  Relative  Pronoun. 

tetcT.  lei  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  moJt  or  manner  in 

ih  a  iMtig  is,  in:iy  represent  some  quality  which  it  possesses. 

■  tif,  "/V/tfrMw"  iii.  2,4?:  **  Sic  sum.     Ego  hunc  esse 

Ego  isii  nihilo  sum  afi/er  ac/ui,")    So  in  answer 

-ion,  "Is  thut  boy  a  dunce?"  we  may  reply,  "  He 

i-i  that  triie?"  "It  is  st?"    On  a  similar  principle 


Buy  say»    *'  He   talked    like  a   fool,   as  he  was. 


H. 


med  to  be  a  foreigner,  as  in  fart  he  was."     (**  Peregrin us^ 
tntt,  x^'sus  est'*    "  He  looked  like  a  foreigner,  and  so  he 

the  force  of  these  examples  is  well  understood,  there  will 
much  difficulty  in  the  as  which  follows  such  and  same, 
hc.ilth   is  not  such  as  it   was,"      Demonstratively, 
tth  was  so  and  so,  it  is  not  such  now.*'     "This  is  not 
as  that  [is]."     *'This  is  so  and  so,  that  is  not  the 
'  the   manner  in   which   a  thing  exists  bein*^  used   to 
eillier  a  quality  of  the  thiny,  or  even  the  tliin<{  itself, 
no  two   tilings  can   possibly  exist   in   the  same  way. 
hx\v\,.^^y.^n  so  (snfa)  was  used   rel.itively.     Its  use  as  a 
rb   is  still  found  in   Shakesjieare,  as:    "So   I 
juiion  and  kept  sheep,  I  should  be  as  merry  as 
day  is  loni;"  (A',  y.  iv.  i).     A  gre.it  number  of  clauses 
-r-  vrith  as  are  elliptical,  as  "  He  is  as  tall  xs  T  am  (tall)." 
'>f  as  as  the  Quasi-Relativp,  e^.  '  Handsome  is  as 
"^I'ii'jinc  dc»CS.* 

Comparison  of  Adverbs. 

9  ftnly  ?ome  Adverbs  of  time,  distance,  manner,  and 
(nit  of  comparison.  Others,  like  some  Adjcti- 
i  nature,  are  inculpable  of  bemg  compared,  as 

f'OUi. 

for  coniiKirison  ore  now  -er  and  -est.     In  Anglo- 

ley  were  -or  and  -ost^  the  I'ofeitive  being  -tf. 

h  n.it    irc  the  same  in   form  as  the  corresponding 

-  comparison  by  inflecliun,  as  ^t;r(/(Adjctt- 

.urdtr^  hardest ;  fast  (Adjective  and  Adverb), 

'«A    Eul  the  majority  of  Adverbs  are  compared  by 

ssd  »bv/, 
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Irregular  comparison 

of  Adverbs. 

Some  Advt-rljs  liavc  Irrtr«^ular,  .ind  otiicra 

JJcletlivc 

of  Coini>arison : — 

— 

ere  ♦  {once  or) 

erst 

fur 

farther 

furthest 

forth 

further 

furthest 

iW  (badly) 

worse 

WOJSt 

well 

better 

Ik-jU 

much 

more 

roost 

lute 

later 

l^LSt 

rathe  (ol'sc/etf) 

rather,  Gr  more  ft 

'illingly 

little 

less 

least 

near  (nigh) 

nearer 

nearest 

I\.'1U9   Hi 


(These  forms  have  been  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Adjc 

When  the  Adverb  ends  in  -/v,  comparison  is  gene: 
expressed  by  wc/r  and  most. 

Milton,  however,  ami  Shakespeare  constantly  ci' 
terminations  -^r  and  -fsf ;  and  the  three-syllabled  w 
formed  are  pronounced  as  dissyllables: — 

'  Destroyers  rightlier  zaWvA  ihc  plague*  of  men.* — Paradbt  IjmU 

*  You  liave  lakm  it  itnielier  than  I  meant  you  should.*— ^'AoiviAwCo 

This  archaism  is  imitated  by  Tennyson  : — 

•StranEC  friend,  paii,  prcwni,  and  lr>  be,    ■ 
Love  J  derflurt  tiarkJur  understood/ 

Adverbs— How  Formed  in  Modem  English. 

Adverbs  of  manner  (by  far  the  largest  class)  af 
nearly  always  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  -V  (A.i 
AV^iike,  O.E.  lice)  to  an  Adjective  of  Description. 

When  formed  from  Adjectives  in  -ie  preceded  by 
>nant,  i  is  cut  oIT  and  y  only  is  added,  as  abiCf  oOI\\ 

y  is  changed  to  i'  before  /y,  as  in  cheerily^  menih. 

Double  /  is  reduced  to  /  l>eforc  ly^  as  ixxfuH^fuliy. 

Tlie  t  of  ue  is  elided,  as  in  tnth. 


In  Early  English  ert  wns  ,pcU  9r^ 

•  We,  or  ever  he  come  ri'  'y  lo  kill  him.'—  Acit  rxt 

*Oc  et-ci  ibc  ulvcr  cord  be  IwmU.'— EcdcL  3Ut.  6, 
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■      ama; 

H        Adverb  and  Adjective  Alike. 

iFare  so  many  Adverbs  spelled  like  the  corre- 
LiBg  Adjectives? 

AngloS;txon,  and  Uic  English  which  immediately  sue- 
i  it,  ihe  Adverb  was  often  formed  from  the  Adjective  by 
Mition  of  e,  as  /an^,  lang-t ;  wid^  wide.  This  e  having 
iroppcd,  Adverb  and  Adjective  are  now  alike  in  form. 

4  is  true  of  the  following : — 

A  dean  shirt 

Kfast  runner. 

Hard  times. 

The  iafe  election. 
^r  A  iong  engagement. 

Ibt  i-.  A  rii^ht  spirit 

A  sore  head- 

A  thick  fog. 

Tlie  wide,  wide  world. 

An  enii  beast. 


leard-c, 
btt-e, 


It  i-. 
sr-c, 
thJcc-c, 
wkl-c, 


He  got  dean  ofl. 
Hold  it  fast. 
It  rains  hard. 
He  stayed  late. 
It  lasted  ion,^. 
The  right  reverend. 
He  beat  him  sore. 
The  snow  lies  thick. 
Cut  it  wide. 
An  n;i/-minded  man. 


Adverb  or  Preposition? 

iny  words  arc  IVcpositions  as  well  as  Adverbs  of  phce. 
If,  up,  ia,  ever.  When  such  words  limit  the  Verb  by  them- 
s,  ifaey  are  Adverbs,  ^x-  *  Come  on,'  '  (/p  goes  the  flag/ 
in'  *  Come  ozvr  and  help  us.'  When  they  govern  a  case, 
are  part  of  a  clause  which  limits  the  Verb,  they  are  Pre- 
iORs,  as,  •  It  stood  em  the  table,*  '  He  climbed  up  the 
' '  rut  It  in  the  box.' 

(\Vn  go)  '*wr  the  hills  an'l  ftr  sway.* 
'♦  •?! -'1  the  Adverb  or  Preposition  so  coalesces  with  the 
as  Prefix  or  Affix)  as  materially  to  alter  its  mean- 
K  'lUM.iid  be  accounted  part  of  the  Verb,  e.g.  overlook^  gd-up, 

[Adverbs  formed  from  Adjectives  in  -ly. 

>n  there  was  a  large  class  of  Adjectives  ending 
1  formed  their  Adverbs  by  the  common  A.S^ 

...... i  Y.     Thus.^ 

Adj.,  hiterlic  (bitter-lilcc),  of  a  bitter  sort, 

AdVq  hitcrlictt  in  a  bitter  sort  of  way. 
o 


tt^_ 
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As  ihc  suffix  -*  fell  into  disuse,  the  same  form  of  t] 
was  uscJ   as  both  Adjective  and  Adverb,  e^.  pxi/r, 
fti^/i//j\  e(c.    The  addition  of -^  lo  these  forois  would  be 
and  disagreeable. 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  similarity  of  the  Adjective 
Advtrb  occurs  in  llic  Epistle  lo  Jude : — 

*  Of  aJI  ilieir  uMi'ciH^'  (Adjective)  'doeds  which  they  han 
(Adverb)  *  committed.' 

The  Praycr-Book  has,   'may  truly  and  gndly  serve 
On  the  other  hsnd,  we  6nd  in  the  Bible  *  wilily '  and  'b< 
Shakespeare  writes — 

'  What  thou  wouIJsl  highly, 
That  wouldst  thou  hoiUy* 

Such  harsh-sounding  forms  may  generally  be  avoid! 
periphrasis.    Instead  of  saying,  'It  was  luastcrly  (or  m 
done/  we  can  say,  *  It  was  done  in  a  masterly  manner.' 

There  are  some  instances  in  which  the  Adverli 
suffix  -ly  is  appended  to  Oomparative  and  Superlatii 
forms.    E.g.— 

N€ar'iy\  mosi-ly, formerly, first-ly^  hit iy. 

Adverbial  Phrases  of  Measure. 

There  are  certain  expressions,  such  as  a  bit,  ti  Jot,  an  I'M) 
stnjw,  that  have  the  force  of  Adverbs, — thus  wj/  a  bit  \f>  m 
the  same  as  '  not  much '  or  '  not  at  all.'  It  is  curiouK  lo  no! 
that  in  not  a  whit  the  word  whit  occurs  twice,  the  word 
being  itself  a  contraction  of  miwAi't,  or  ne-dwhit. 

The  name  of  the  smallest  letter  in  the  Greek  Alplmbi 
iotOj  in  the  Hebrew  Alphabet  jv*/,  whence  the  wordyV'A 

I  value  you  not  a  straw.    Of.  Latin,  'yvW^v  estiuiaxc' 
farere.* 

There  Ls  a  curious  use  of  'devil*  or  *  the  devil* 
our  old  writers)  for  a  strong  negative     Thus  FiMin 
•  T)u  drvil  z.  bird  have  I  seen  ;*  and  Sh^n'dan, 
arc'    The  first  expression  is  equivalent  to  '  f 
not  seen  a  bird/   and  the  second  to,  '  Truly  ihcy  ore 
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lunc  expression  is  met  with  in  modem  German,  and  the 
■  ra  '  i>«ri7^i-^j"/'=-*not  a  bit.* 


Oompound  Adverbs  and  Adverbial  Phrases. 

or  more  words  taken  together  may  have  the  force  of  an 
The  language  of  dUTcrcnt  Grammars  varies  consider- 
regaid  to  these  combinations.     I'erhaps  it  is  better 
'  the  former  expression  to  denoting  phrases  of  two 
,  whether  connected  by  a  hyphen  (as  mean-whiUj 
<  or  written  separately  (as  at  least ^  in  general)^  and  to 
It  the  latter  for  those  expressions  which  contain  three  or  four 
\   '  .' y  and  by  and  in  the  meantime^  etc      In  parsing  it  is 

,'  the  words  both  separately  and  collectively. 
Jhlaj:.jr  Compound  Adverbs  consist  of  Nouns  in  the  Objective 
K  qnalified  by  an  Adjective,  e,g,  mean4im€^  mid-way^  al-way^ 
Bkr^/,  s^mt^hat^  meanwhJU, 

Old-Fashioned  Adverbs. 

'  lie  worth  while   to  notice  that  a  number  of  Com- 
erbs,  such  as  herein^  wlterehy^  withal^  hereto^  etc.,  arc 
lit  date,  except  in  legal  deeds,  solemn  language,  oi 
To  these  we  may  add : — 


Atoons, 

an  old  Genitive  Case. 

^ 

also  the  Genitive. 

k 

meaning  'willingly.* 

p 

Sui>crlativc  of  ^r^-. 

mlom. 

old  Dative  plural  of  hvil. 

^likc. 

meaning  '  It  is  Ukely'  (It  be  like?). 

ttadvenlure, 

=   by  chance. 

ctclumce, 

=   by  chance. 

Mr, 

—   perhaps. 

U,hap 

=  it  may  happen. 

hcUing. 

«   in  the  dark  {not  a  Participle}. 

talk. 

=  presently. 

1 

=  aUo. 
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VI. 

PREPOSITIONS. 
QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PREPOSITION. 

1.  Define  a  Preposition^     Mention  the  derivation  of  iii.\ 
Js  then  anything  im^liei  in  the  derivation  that  is 
is  fact  i 

1.  Show  how  Prepositions  are  used  instead  of  Case-ei 

3.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  Prepositions  of  Latin  ot 

4.  On  what  different  primiples  may  Prepositions  be  d 

5.  Explain  clearly  the  formation  of  the  Compouml  Prt 

6.  Construct  sentences  in  which  the  words  after,  through,' 

without,  appear  as  (i)  Prepositions^  (2)  Advert* 

7.  Give  examples  of  the  Prepositional  Phrase. 

8.  IVrite  four  sentences  shoiving  that  J'repositioHS  wtay 

times  be  placed  after  their  Substantives. 

9.  IVhat  is  the  Present  meaning;  of  U\\  7     Had  this 

tion  ever  a  different  signification  f 

10.  Write  sentences  in  which  for,  since,  except,  art  usi 

PfrpositionSj  {2)  as  Conjunctions. 

1 1 .  Insert  t/ie  right  Preposition  after  the  folUra^ing 

simibr,    dilTcreiit,   fond,   obnoxious,   pr-.fL'mliV,'/ 
spending,  capable,  synonymous,  indepe: 
13.    Write  the  Anglo-Saxon  forms  of  the  J  ■ 

through,  above,  beyond,  among,  along,  between,  toi 
Name  a  P'rcposition  that  has  lost  a  prefix. 

13.  What  are  the  ^ relations^  expressed  by  the  Pt 

tliefoilotving phrases  f — (i)  In  the  city^  (a)  In ^ 

(3)  With  a  spade,  {4)  0(  calico,  (5)  Oa  gram mar^ (6) 
rebellion  of  Spar/acus. 

14.  Afahe  a  list  of  the  Prepositions  in  the  foliowing^ 

and  make  two  or  thrte  sentences  to  illustrate  diffr 

of  each : — 
So,  with  the  tt-ind  behind  them,  and  the  oars 
Siill  hard  at  work,  they  went  betwixt  the  shorci 
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Against  the  ebb»  and  now  full  oft  espied 

Trim  homesteads  here  and  there  on  either  side, 

And  fair  kine  grazing,  and  much  woolly  sheep, 

And  skin-clad  shepherds,  roused  from  mid-day  sleep, 

Gazing  upon  ihem  with  scared  wondering  eyes. 

So  now  they  deemed  they  might  be  near  their  prize ; 

And  at  the  least  knew  that  some  town  was  nigh, 

And  thought  to  hear  new  tidings  presentl). 

Definition. — Prepositions  (from    Latin   /ra,   before,  and 
iius,  placed)  are  so  called  because  they  are  generally //tf^r^ 
a  Noun  or  PronouiL 

Another   Definition.  —  A    Preposition    is    a    word    that 
rsscs   llic   relation    of    a    Noun    to   its    governing    word 
int). 

Prepositions    are   words    placed    before    Substantives    (or 
mns),    by   means    of  which   we    show   the   relation    in 
things,  or  their  actions  or  attributes,   stand  to  other 

kings  and  their  actions  and  attributes  ran  only  bear 
relations  to  other  things.  Therefore  a  Preposition  can 
be  place<l  before  a  word  that  stands  for  a  thinx,  that 
H  Sufistani/zYy  or  a  Substantive  clause,  which  is  equivalent 
a  Substantive,  and  can  connect  the  Substantive  which 
it  only  with  a  Substantive,  a  Verb,  or  an  Adjective, 
Uese   alone   stand   for   things   and    their   actions   or 

Accordingly  every  Preposition  Phrase  is  either  Adverbial  or 
tivaj,  A  perfectly  Synthetical  Language  would  retiuire 
Prepositions. 


Origin  of  Prepositions, 

The  original  function  of  PrepKJsitions  was  to  give  precision 
definiteness  to  the  somewhat  vague  ideas  of  the  relations 
^actions  to  things,  which  were  expressed  by  the  Case-endings 
Kouns. 


^M 


A  itAjfUAt  or  oux  MonnEi  tqxcoi: 


Prtpositiona  exhibit  Throe  St&get  of  Coi 

The  hirfaiy  of  Prtposiiions  in  Englfsh  may  be  in 
oonsidcrablc  c^rtiinij',  "nicjr  exhibit  three  stagci.  of  i 
(lon,  vu.  :— 

(i)  At  firet  thqr  wtrc  prefixed  to  the  Verb^  wi 

qiulincd  a(iv'rrbi;IIt;  forming,  in  hkct,  j 
with  ic  «/.  *  He  byiiood  the  Chmians,' 

(:)  They  vcfe  next  dotftcbed  from  the  Vc 

ptvUxcd  to  ihe  NcHjns.     Af  tlni  aUicc 

'  icl)  wdeiher  they  iv  f- 

;l^  Of  Adverl's.  t.j(.     . 
r^^iuis  tiie  CJinstiaas  Jic  stoud  by.' 

(3)  A/lrr  th.ir  thtry  .ic-ju;n.'d  tU-  force  ol  rrc|)osit 

»refe prefixed  to  the  Nouns,  r^.  'He m 

Chnslians.' 

The  force  of  Plrepositiozu. 

Our  LiMfi^  ft/mishes  f>crh.ipif  tlic  must  rtirL-il.re  im 
ihc  power  of  Prcposiiious. 

'/ftf«  «II  K^ithn,  ptiry  coAfplnqr,  Jtnd  rebcUioo,     .    .    . 

deUreriut.' 
t  fij  Thine  ig^ny  ^(i  UooJf  svtKf,  fy  Thy  Cnu  mtS  fflssioa, 

deVtrtt  us. ' 
'  /m  n//  f^me  of  oar  (ntiuLifion,  im  dJJ  iJiiic  of  our  ueallb,  , 
deliver  tts.' 
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lOsitioDS  Classified  according  to  their  Meaning. 


Hhrce  cljtss«  of  Prepositions,  witli  various  subdivisions. 
Actions  are  so  numeruus  as  to  preclude  further  dossi- 


dpaJ  relations  which  Prepositions  express  arc  those 
■l/jn^,  and  causa/iir,  in  iu  widest  sense.     This  will 


Table  of  Prepositions. 


Tbose  which  irwVicatc- 

i{m)  Jieit 
^)  Motion     . 
it)  Bath  /•/»/  i'*/ 
Afofiim 


At,  br.  *aw  oa(  of,  with. 
To,  frno,  iato,  oot  of,  up,  iIovb. 
AiDUR^.iil>igt,icHss,*llnrvt^bd(, 
»bwt,  tx^l.  Mveen,  fadbcr. 

£jrtfw^,-(«)   .*/  Bwhtot,  «r  tkc  m  ad 
»»»».mEiriwa,«jfc    (I)  r* 

x^MtD  n  ■■i^,r  the 
»*     Tft  We  Imm/  tW 


Since, 


Exampfa,—  Smct  Ejsto,  i^  l^^  ._^- 

X^^i',  Ci-Miiiticn^or     In,  >^iHE\rt)L  w 
HOJ*.   I  /i^rfcte  or  Motive      From,  ON  ^  ||^ 


Lil  r*£. 


"    PrpTir 
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Prepositions  in  English  supply  the  Place  of  Casi 

Endings. — In  modern  Knglish  the  Case-enJings  are  nearly  i 

»loM,  so  ibat  Casc-cndings  and  Prepositions  are  not  use* 
together.  The  only  exception  to  this  statement  is  in  phrase 
like  'a  horse  of  the  fannerX'  'a  relation  of  my  wife V  ^ 
these  phrases  arc  probably  elliptical,  and  stand  for  *a  horse  0 
the  farmer's  horses/  and  'a  relation  of  my  wife's  relations.' 

Many  Prepositions  are  appended  to  Verbs,  without  rebtiona 
idea  of  their  own,  to  give  a  new  force  to  the  Verb,  as,  'Thq 
laughed  a(  him,'  '  I  almost  despaired  ^success.' 

I'l'hus  employed,  these   words  are  really  Adverbs.     This  n 
still  more  ajjparent  if  the  Verb  be  expressed  passively,  as, 
was  laughed  a/;'  *  Success  was  despaired  a/.' 
See  Aiivcrli  or  Prtposition  f  [supra). 

II.— Prepositions  Classified  according  to  their  Origin 

According  to  their  origin  and  derivation,  Prepositions  mi 
be  divided  intD  three  classes  : —  \ 

(i)  Simple  :  as  d/,  A?,  for^  from^  and  other  monosyllita| 
words. 

(2)  Compound  :  or  such  as  have  been  formed  by 
bining  the  simpler  forms  with  Nouns 
Adjectives. 

(3)  Verbal :  /.*.  the  Participles  or  Imperatives  of  certail 
Verbs  used  with  the  force  of  Prepositions,  J( 
toiuhingy  divining^  concerning^  except^  save. 

These  several  classes  will  now  be  considered  in  detail 

(I.)  Simple  Prepositions. 
I.  Original  or  Primitive— 

at  (A.S.  a/)  in  (/'//)  ////• 

by  (^0  of  to/}  to  {/tf) 

for  {/or)  on  (<?;»,  an)  .  up  (up) 

from  {/ram)  out  (uf)  with  {zvii/t) 

ul  these  Prepositions  were  originally  Adverbs. 


i 


i 


*  Till  ^/|7}  is  a  lalcr  word.     It  is  not  found  io  An^Io-Saaob, 
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t  Primary  Derivatives  are— 

il'ler  (a/Ur)  since  * 

ere  {«r)  through  (ifturh) 

over  {ofir^  under  (under) 

(II.)  Compound  Prepositions. 

here  arc  three  kinds  of  Compound  Prepositions,  viz.  those 
are  made  up  of — 

(0  A  Preposition  and  a  Particle. 

(s)  A  Preposition  and  a  Nonn. 
,      (3)  A  Preposition  and  an  Adjective. 


K, 


le  following  are  formed  from  a  Preposition 
a  Particle: — 

'  -'   '■'/  for  a-^eutiin")  but  (Man  for  be-utan) 

'I  for  abe-ufan)  into  {into  for  into) 

:n  for  be-foran)  underneath  (undtrniothan 
Jan  for  be/iindan)  for  under-ueothan) 

-'in  for  btneothan)  upon  (uppan) 

■  :n\   for   be-  within  {with-innan) 

ntlau)  without  i^ith-utan) 

later  Formation  are — 

unto  (onto,  ontil) 

I     throughout  (ihurkut^  from  thurh-ui) 


following  are  Compounds  of  Particles  and 


iM  modem  formation,  beside   l/^.„Va/;) 
■vr.  crptx)  besides  |  ^  ' 

^fn-^an)  down  (a  dune.     The  prefix  has 

%\en-mang, gcmang)  been  dropped.) 

iDCe  {///Vfu,  sinmi)  ninfle  ils  ip[ii'nrance  later  than  tlie  ulhers.     It 
iH^l  \-y  the  sufiix  -//  ftom  sin,  wliich  is  a  shortcncii  form  of  Um 

>n  the /hod  the  sonnd  oiy. 


{^)  The  following  are  Compounds  of  Partidefl 

Adjectives;— 

along  {and  ions)  between  {i^Jweon,  A«/am»mu 

amid     \  f          ij    \  beiwixt  Ufftweex) 

amidst  ]  (^"-""^^'"')  towards  (/c.«Vflri«) 

athwart  {on  OcwtorJi)  withal 

hcUno 

Two  Prepositions,  now  obsolete,  were  found  in  Midi 
English,  viz.  mid^  meaning  *with'  (cognate  with  the  Gere 
w/V),  and  antnU  meaning  at  first  'opposite/  and  afrttvar 
'respecting.'  Aneni  is  still  used  (with  ihe  latter  mcnning) 
Scotland.  It  can  be  traced  back  to  two  words,  on  ffin,  w\m 
meant  *on  a  level'  Sans  (Old  French),  meaning  *  without,' 
obsolete,  though  used  in  Shakespeare.  /Vr  (Latin)  is  used 
contmerctal  arithiuelic,  as  *  Four/trr  cent' 

On  the  Formation  of  Prepositions. 

Mr.   Mason   says;  'In  these  Prepositions  the  steps  of  fi 
mation  are  perfectly  clear,     (i)  From  a  simple  Adverbial 
Prepositional    Particle,   such  as  ui  {out)i   or  a/i  {bekind)^ 
formed  an  Adverb  (uian^  t^ftan^  ctc.)»  by  means  of  the  c 
Adverbial    suffix  -an^   denoting    locality.      These    Adveil 
forms  sometimes  acquire  the  force  of  Prepositions  in  Ai^ 
Saxon,  sometimes  not.     (2)  This  Adverb  is  preceded  " 
Preposition  (^  =  A/ or  by^  mth^  and  <?«,  weakened  lo 
those  most  frequently  used),  and  a  secondary  Com 
sometimes  formed  by  prefixing  a  {=Qfi).    The  rx^sullinj 
pounds  are  Adverbs,  and  axe  used  as  such,  but  abo  ocqi 
the  force  of  Prepositions.' 


iedJI 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SIMPLE  PREPOSITIONSl 

Prom  in  Anglo-Saxon  meant /y,  and  was  used  w 
of  the  agent  alter  a  P.issive  Verb,  a-S  From  t/urm  for 
sUf^Mg  wurJon,  'Tlicy  were  slain   by  the  people  of  Ujc  lai 
'Ihc  m  ixx/rom  is  probably  a  Superlative  siif^x,  wl^irh  has  b 
added  lo  tl)c  older  (onn/rv. 


)  ts  very  seldom  used  in  Anglo-S.iJcon,  its  place 
by  «i,  as  tfff  sianiktt^  •  on  stony  j;round.' 
IS  a  weakened  form  of^w,  appearing  in  Greek  Iv^  n^Sov. 

^"    *  ^'   cn)s     The  sense  of  on  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  often 
:  -y  cvfr  (o/er).    Thus,  ffe  his  Ms  getimbrode  o/rr  stan^ 
\i.  uait  rib  house  on  a  rock." 

KIl  is  a  word  of  Inter  introduction.  It  had  reference  at 
DR  10  place,  and  is  so  used  in  modem  Scotch,  as  *  till  Glas- 
ow."  It  now  refers  exclusively  to  time. 
With  is  a  shortened  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Adverb 
%ikr^  formed  by  the  Comparative  suffix  -ther^  from  an  ancient 
031  m  or  tv^  which  denotes  separation.  It  often  has  the 
oi  agaimtj  as  in  *  withstand,'  *witl»-say,'  'to  fight  with.* 
)R/i  has  supplanted  and  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Anglo- 
i  Middle  English  Piei>osition  mid,  which  had  the 
ling  as  jw//  has  in  modern  German. 

THE  PRIMAHY  DERIVATIVES. 

Wkr  (A.S.  ii/kr)  should  be  divided  thus,  af-ier^  not  aflfr, 
13  titc  Comp.irative  oi pf»  and  means  literally  'more  off,' 
irther  away,*     The  -ter  is  the  sutTix  which  appears  in  the 
rords,   aitcr^  uttr^  and   which   in   English  is  generally 
4k^,  as  in  other.,  whether ,  either. 
(A.S.   (fr)  is    a    Comparative   Adjective,  used    first 
»ia[]y  and  then  as  a  Preposition.     An  old  form  of  ert 
^is  in  the  phrase  '  or  ever/ 

finally,   however,  ere   was    not    a  Comparative  but   a 
form,  meaning  *soon,'  whence  tarty  =  'soon  like,' 
[*ioonest' 

(A.S.  oftr)  seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  fonn 
ring  to  the  German  auf^  of  which  ever  is  the  Corn- 
just  as  upper  is  the  Comprirative  g^  up, 
>tlgil  (A.S,  thurh)  is  from  a  root  tar^  meaning  *lo  bore.' 
|«tt:  L^t,  tr-ans.    The  same  root  appears  in  thn't!  (nose- 
noK-bole  =»  nostril)  and   trite^  and   in  the   Derivative 


I 


AL  OP   OUR 

Under  (A.S.  under)  is  a  Coniftarative,  though   i' 
foni)  from  which  it  can  be  shown  to  have  bet. 
It  is  connate  with  the  German  unUr, 

Since  is  for  sifi,  an  abbreviation  of  the  Middle  English  fo 
sifhen.  The  object  of  the  -ce  is  to  keep  the  final  s  sharp 
voiceless.  The  saine  change  has  bccu  made  in  /tfnnr, 
/•wice. 

The  Middle  English  forms  are  ultimately  irareablc  to 
A.S.  sith  tham,  '  after  that'     Here  siih  is  a  Preposition,  nnd 
t!ie  Dative  singular  masculine  of  the  Definite  Article. 
sifh  tham  compare  the  German  seitJem^ 


THE  COMPOUND   PRKPOSITIONS. 


^^Abont,  above,  before,  etc    Most  of  the  A.S.  forms 

ihese  words  end  in  •a//,  e^^.foran  is  a  longer  form  oXfort, 
also  innan^  utan^  eta,  are  Adverbial  formations  cx« 
from  in  and  ut  (out).     This  an  was  originally  a  Case-endinf, 

'J'he  prefix  be-  was  originally  the  Prei>osition  by  (AS. 
and  has  an  intensive  force. 

But  is  an  old  Preposition  that  is  sometimes  n 
the  Conjunction  of  similar  spelling.     Its  force  is  = 
old  motto,  'Touch  not  Ihc  cat  but  the  glove*  {i.e.  without 
glove).     '  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  God  hut  me.' 

As  hut  governed  a  Case  (the  Dative)  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
seems  to  follow   that   it  ought  to  do  the  same  in  mc 


Knglish 
than 


We   ought   therefore    to   say,  'all  but  kim^  rail 


*all  but  he.*     But  ibis  rule  is  fre<]uently  disregarded — 

'  The  boy  slooil  on  ihe  hurning  drck, 

Wniciicc  all  but  kt  had  fltd/ — Mtt.  l/emans. 


Against,  among,  beside,  down. 

Again-S-t  has  been  derived  from  ongean  by  the  adtlitton  of 
the  Genitive  suffix  -es^  followed  by  an  cxcre!.cet\l  />  that  appcarv 
also  in  whiist^  amidst^  amon^U  This  w;is  at  one  time  a 
frequent  mode  of  forming  Adverbs  in  Knglish.  On-^an 
meant  *in  opposition  to.'  Perhaps  the  Ullcr  jmrt  of  iKr  word 
tt  cognate  wuh  the  Verb  to^ang. 
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long. — ^'ITiere  are  three  early  forms  of  ihJs  word,  viz, 
,^Md;^,  i/H ^mat!}^.     In  Middle  Knglish  we  meet  wiih 
am^nj;-€S,  amonge.     The  -es  is  llic   usual  Adverbial 
properly  a  Genitive  form.     The  word  gemang  signified 
iwd,'  so  that  among  was  originally  *  in  the  crowd.' 
ad& — ^The  origin  of  btsidt  is  the  Preposition  he  or  hy^ 
ic  Dative  Case  singular  of  the  A.S.  sidy  Side*     Tlic  later 
•J  is  another  example  of  the  Adverbial  suffix  -^s. 
is  a  contraction  of  aJaitm,  and  means  titeralty  'of! 
hilL'     Dawn  represents  tlie  A.S.  dun,  'a  lull'     Cognate 
its  axe  used    to  denote   the   En^luU   'downs'  and    Uiu 
'Viuoes'  of  France  and  Flanders. 

Along,  amidst,  etc. 

ng  (A-S.  ariJ-hrtg).     The  prefix  here  is  a  very  unusual 

I;  arises  from  the  A.S.  and^  which  means  'opposite,'  a 

tnte  of  which  appears  in  the  Verb  anstvcr  (A.S.  andnvarian^ 

"  '  "  ■■•rh  is  akin  to  the  Creek  avru     The  latter  part  of  the 

I©  Adjeciive  long.    The  literal  meaning  of  along  is 

'over  against  in  length.'     This  Preposition  governed 

',  as  and  iang  ihces  wesienes^  'along  this  waste.' 

3-t  is  derived  fioni  (?«,  and  the  Dative   sing,  of  the 

rive  mid.     To  on-mid  ot  a-mid  (  =  on  mid)  has  been 

'  ".enilive  suffix  -/j,  as  in  the  Preposition  amon:^-<s^ 

I '  the  intensive  /also.    As  now  used  there  appears 

to  be  no  difierence  of  meaning  between  amiii  and  amidst^ 

"■:iL\i  iome  grammarians  contend  for  a  distinction,  asserting 

Jii  means  *in  the  very  middle,'  and  amid  *in  the 

— ^    only.     The  A.S.  mid,  middle  is  cognate  with  I-atin 

■A&t    Middle  English  forms  are  amiddet^  amidde. 

Athwart  {A.S.  on  thxiKOrh)  has  been  almost  superseded  by 
*?T-«.    'llic  Adjective  thwcorh  meant  *  crooked,  pen-erse.' 

fie-low  is  a  word  of  later  introduction.     Its  literal  meaning 
s  'S  Inr.*     Pdr.o  does  not  ai»]>ear  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but  thcie 
h  Ibrm,  biioogk.    Locgk  is  an  Adj.  =  low. 

i*^;wtcij  t  ..  '.'ffl)  is  from  ^>and  tweon,  a  derivative  of /rw, 
Iva'    The  ]QXts  of  ihc  compound  he-tweonum  were  some* 


I 
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times  separated,  as  Hi sam  hv^onumj  literally   'by  the 
twain,'  i.e.    'near  the   two   lakes,'      Middle    English   forniJ 
bytivene^  bihvene^  bytuene. 

Be-twJxt  {be-twih-s-tt)  is  connected  with  between.     It  ma: 
be  traced,  through  a  form  ivf^v/A,  to  be^  by,  and  tivi  or  /sp/4, 
variatiun  of  twti^  '  two.'     The  termination  still  presents 
dilhcuUy.     The  addition  of  the  Adverbial  Genitive  suffii 
followed  by  the   offgrowtli   /,   is   considered  by  some  gi 
marians  as  a  sufficient  explanation.      It  may  be  instructive 
perhaps,  to  comjjare  the  German  zwisciun. 

To-wards  was  at  first  to-ward.  Towards  (with  the  Ad^-crbi 
suffix)  is  a  later  form.  The  suffix  ward  (A.S.  weard\  foUoiw 
by  J,  appears  in  a  number  of  words  like  afterwards^  outwarit^ 
nethcnvards^  etc.,  and  means  'inclining.*  Compare  theGermaa^ 
varts.  This  forni  -weard  is  derived  from  the  A.S.  Verl 
weorilian^  '  to  become.'  The  word  toward  in  Anglo-Saxon  waS 
an  Adjective.  Its  meaning  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Latin 
futurus.  E.^.  the  exp^cs^ion  on  ij-weard-re  worulle^  meaot 
*in  the  world  to  come,' 

Toward  was  used  as  an  Adjective  down  to  the  time  (4 
Shakespeare.      It   meant    'tending  towards/   or   'docile,*  W 
opposed  to  frozvardy  which   means   Meaning  in  an  op 
direction,'  and  thus  intractable. 

In  Elizabethan   English  the  Preposition  toward  was  ca 
of  being  separated  (Tmesis).     'I'hus — 

•  Such  trust  have  wc  through  Christ  to  Godward.* — a  Cor.  xvL 
which  means  'Such  trust  have  we  .  .  .  towards  God.' 

With-al  is  by  derivation  *  with  all*      IVit/r  alU,  in  M 
English,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  A.S.  mid  ealie  (Dative), 
word  was  always  placed  at  the  end  of  the  clause.     B^* — 
'Stale  to  catch  fools  wilhal.' — Shaktspeart^ 

Ywis  = '  certainly'  (also  spelt  iwis).    This  is  an  Adverb  wbi 
appears  in  Spenser's  Juzay  Queene,     It  is  an  Early  or  Midi 
Knglish    form,    based    on    the  A.S.  gewis,    'certain.'      By 
extraordinary  error  the  /  has  been   mistaken  for   the  Fi 
Personal  Pronoun,   and  the  Verb  %vis,   'to  know,'  \ 

eated,  and  is  given  in  many  dictionaries.      But  I 
fiction. 
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VERBAL  PREPOSITIONS. 

Barring,  bating,  concerning,  considering,  respecting, 

Wing  are  Participles  which,  from  the  frequency  of  their 
ceriain  connections,  have  come  to  be  employed  without 
un  or  Pronoun  for  iheni  to  qualify.     They  arc  followed 

in  Objective  Case,  and  are  by  many  grammarians  regarded 

Prepositions,  e^. — 

OfuerMtng  politics  there  are  many  different  opinions. 

I  know  nothing  regarding  him. 

Considering  Kxs  youth,  he  has  displayed  much  ability. 

Sometimes,  however,  they  may  be  considered,  not  as  Pre- 
Rtticms,  but  as  Participles  used  absolutely,*  or  with  an 
lipns  of  the  qualified  Noua 


r 


*  As  thu  cxpUiDcd ,  'concerning  politics,'  in  the  above  cxampU^  staii'U 
r  •»«  01  they  conceriiinE  polilics,'  that  is,  *  if  (or  whi;n)  we  m  tliey 
V  ftttation  to  politics  (the  result  is  that)  tberc  arc  many  dilfercnt 
limatu.' 

ttftaeni  cxploiuilions  have  been  offered,  such  as  the  following  : — 
!j)  Ii  Jus  Urtn  suggested  that  in  some  ca^es  Active  Participles  inny  hrive 
I'assivc    I'articiptcs    which    qun^ficd    the    Noun,    as    though 
hi&  a;^  '  had  sprung  from  *  his  age  considered,'  ju&t  as  we  sull 
.'L^s  consiilerrd.* 
ki>;  A  more  probable  suggestion  b  Ihc  following : — 

words  were  originaJly  used  as  Participles  in  sentences  in  which  lliey 
the  preceding  Nuun,  e.g. — 

What  is  your  opinion  concerning  these  matters? 
a  sentence    *your  opinion  concerning'   is   equivalent   to   *yonr 
which  amccrns,'   and   tlic  construction   is  onlinary  and   regular. 

a  (Jie  same  Paniciplcs  were  employed  in  sentences  Xxkc— 
I  should  like  to  talk  with  you  concerning  Ihcsc  martcrs. 
fte  Participle  '  concerning  *  has  no  Noun  or  Pronoun  for  it  to  qualify, 
bed  by  ttictf  with  the  foice  of  a  Preposition. 

Corsidering  his  youth,  I  shall  treat  him  with  lenity, 
llfijBlar  con.tniction,  since  i:«/u;V/<rrm^>- qualifies  the  Pronoun  /;  but  in 
Ct-nsidcring  his  youth,  his  conduct  is  cxcu^aWtr, 

\ng  (since  it  cannot  qualify  ^0m/A  or  cp/tdiui)  standi  alone 
■lal  force. 


are  used  eniplicill 

Sp€ah'n^  generally  {i.e.  We  speaking  generally),  this 

be  found  to  be  true. 
Talking  of  acciilenls,  ihcre  was  a  sad  one  yesterday  {}a 

We  talking,  or  While  we  are  talking). 
Judging  from  his  appearance,  he  is  not  very  rich  (ml 

we  judge). 
Granting  that  this  is  true,  what  follows  ? 
Assuming  that   you   had   some   excuse,    you    still   add 

harshly. 

During,  notwithstanding,  pending,  were  once,  pcrhar^ 

ranu-i]>lcs    qu.iliiying   the   Noun   that   followed    them  in  IM 
Absolute  Case,  e,g, — 

During  this  anxious  night  Charles  only  slept  two  ti 
i.e.  This  anxious  night  during  {i.e.  lasting)  or  Whil 
Oiis   anxious   night  lasted  (L.atin,   durante   hat 
inquietd). 
Nohuii/tstanding  my    expostulation,  he  went  ho— - 
My  exjoostulation   notwithstinding  =  My  expi 
being    no    hindrance   (Latin,   Mea   reciamaUvm 
obstante^  donium  rediit). 
Pending  the  judge's  decision,  both  parties  retr;,.' 
Rome,  i.e.  The  judge's  decision  pending  =V, 
judge's   decision   was   still   in   suspense,    boih    \\^xvjl 
remained  at  Rome  (I^iin,  Pendente  lite  et  hit  :i  i 
Romi£  manebant). 
Except  and  save  (French,  sauf)  ore  of  French  origin,  ai 
are  remnants  of  Latin  Ablatives  Absolute,  in  which  sa/to 
€Acepto  were  used  with  a  following  Noun.     Thus — 

All  were  saved  except  one  man  (one  man  bcijig  excepted 
*  All  the  conspirators  joTYonly  he.* — Casar^  hex.  v.  scene  J 
Forty  stripes  save  one  (one  being  saved  or  remitted). 
They  arc  now,  however,  regarded  as  Trepositions,  and  *P 
followed  by  the  Objective  Case. 

Out-taken  is  an  Old  Knglish  word  for  e.xc 
'  1  licr  is  noD,  out  taken  hcra  '  ( sswj  ejurffis).  —  \i 
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Preposilion/tfj/  is  from  the  Participle /Viw^/  or 
lijtcly. 
it  has  ceased  to  quaUfy  a  Noun,  and  has  the 
lition,  as — 

]  Ic  rode  /jj/  the  house. 

nine  *  may  therefore  be  explained  as  meaning,  It 
i)  is  'nine  parsed,'  i>,  It  is  aJfier  nine.] 

is,  originally.a  Noun  meaning  'grudge*  or  *ill-will.* 
xlem  (c(jntracicd)  form  is  s/n'f^  Wlicn  used  with  a 
Lional  force,  despite  is  short  for  *in  spite  of,'  />. 
ttsuinding.' 

my  efforts,  he  was  not  elected  ■=  In  spite  of  my 


r 


ly  Verbs  Nouhb,  and  Adjectives  take  with  them 
^repOsitiocB.     For  instance,  the  following  : — 


P'/ 

Angry    at    (a    thing    or    an 

tDCe^(frora). 

event). 

1^ 

Angry  with  (a  person). 

■u. 

Ashamed  of. 

IWfTrans.). 

Attend  to  (something  said). 

|tt^4(Inuans.). 

Attend  upon  (a  person). 

Hto). 

Avoidance  <y(from). 

Hto). 

Bestow  upon. 

Bor/>r. 

Boast  of. 

B^. 

Call  OH  (a  person). 

^mpmards. 

Ca!I>r(a  thing). 

^K 

Careful  of 

jmex  between. 

Careless  of 

^ 

Change^  A 

^oposaU). 

Coincident  with. 

■n  (penoDs). 

Comply  mth. 

t^^B^^^I 
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Concur  with  and  i/f. 

Diverge  ,^w. 

Confer  on  (Trans.). 

Empty  <7/(out-of)L 

Confer  with  (Intrans.). 

Exception  to. 

Confide  in  (with)  (Intrans.). 

Vojfrom. 

Confide  to  (with)  (Trans.). 

Vwfor. 

Conform  to  (with). 

Fixed  upon. 

Confused  with. 

Frcefram^ 

Consisted  ^(wilh). 

Full  of 

Consonant  ivith. 

Glad  ofoT  at. 

Convenient  to  ox  for  (with). 

Independent  it/" (not); 

Conversant  mth. 

Inferior  to. 

Convert  to  and  intd  (with). 

Insist  u/on. 

Correspond  to  (with)  (things). 

Involve  in. 

Corresi>ond  loith  (persons). 

Lay  hold  on  or  of 

Deal  in  (on  article). 

Listen  /o. 

Deal  with  (a  person). 

MaxiyTfar  (a  cause). 

Dependent  on  or  upon  (down). 

Martyr  to  (a  disease). 

Derived //'i'w. 

Need  of 

Derogate //vw. 

Obedient  to. 

Derogatory  to  (from). 

Opiwsed  to  (against). 

Deserving  of. 

Outraged  fy. 

Desistctl/rc'OT, 

Vditt  from  (a  person). 

Devoted  to. 

Part  with  (a  thing). 

DifTeryV-fiOT  (difference  of  con- 

Pleased with. 

dition). 

Prejudice  against  (befor« 

Differ    with     (difference    of 

Prejudicial  to. 

opinion). 

Present  with. 

Oiflcrenty/tfw  (not  to). 

Prevail  upon  (over). 

Disappointed    in    (frona)    (a 

Profit  fy. 

k       thing  obtained). 

Proud  of  {for). 

1  Disappointed  of  (from)  {what 

Reconcile  to  (again)  (a  pcrtQ 

■      wc  do  not  get). 

Rcconale  with  (a  fact  QiM 

1  Dissent  yVww. 

mcnt                          fl 
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m^ 

Taste  (Noun)  for. 

i^ 

Taste  (Verb)  a/. 

i^ 

Tliink  tf/: 

1- 

Think  an  (obsolete). 

E^ 

Thirst yJ?/-,  ffyJ'ifr, 

■r 

Tired  tf/" (a  tiling). 

K 

Tited  tt//M  (an  action). 

Wr. 

Unmindful  of. 

r  ta  OT  ff/1 

Wait  for  (a  person  or  thing) 

boe  wi/JL 

Wait  ttfioft  (a  person  only). 

§0/ 

Worthy  o/l 

these  forms  result  from  mbced  or  even  contrary 

id^To  hang  y^rapff-* supported  from  ahve,  yet  we 
Prefwsition  /*/(?«  ^supponed  from  beneath. 
rpt  =  To  take  out-ofoxfrom  —  Ko  subtract,  yet  we 
Preposition  /<?,  denoting  ^i/dilion. 

:e  UiQSi  of  PtepCiitioHS  vanabU  {in/ra). 


How  Prepositions  arose. 

ition  of  the  origin  of  grammatical   facts  is  now 

port  of  the   science  of  grammar,     Tiie  student 

ill,  therefore,  to  pay  attention  to  such  points  as  the 

the  relations  now  expressed  by  Propositions  were 
lenotcd  by  Case-endings.     As  Case-endings  dropped 

PrejX)5itions  became  more  and  more  important, 
definite  in  their  signification  (p.  169). 

mm  has  already  been  given  of  the  three  stages  of  the 

nords  we  now  call  Prepositions,  as  evinced  during 

periods   in  the  language  of  this   country.      The 

of  this  account  being  u.ssumed,  it  is  obvious  th.it 

^ion  has  been  developed  out  of  the  Adverb. 

of  many  such,  as  between^  about,  bihirtJ^  amid^  etc., 


show   conclusively   that    these    were   originally    Ad\ 
Adverbial  phrases. 

According  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Mason  (Gra 
§  280),  it  is  only  through  the  intervention  of  an  attnbuli 
word,  which  was  afterwards  dropped,  that  Prepositions  ex 
to  show  the  relation  of  one  f/ti/t^  to  another  (instead  of  t 
relation  between  an  action  or  attribute  and  a  thing),  tin 
*  The  book  on  the  table'  is  for  '  The  book  lying  (or  being)  1 
the  table/  and  so  on. 


Gradual  Use  and  Formation  of  Prepositions, 

An  opinion  has  been  hazarded  that  PrciX)sitions  were  & 
used  to  express  relation  in  space,  they  were  then  applied ' 
relation  in  time,  and  last  of  aU  were  used  metaphorically' 
mark  relations  of  CAUsALin'  or  tnodaliiy.  This  seems  boil 
out  by  an  examination  of  the  several  meanings  that  attach 
Ihe  Prepositions  by^for^  to,  with^  etc 


Usage  of  Prepositions  variable. 


I 


On  this  point  Dr.  Abbott  observes  {Shakespearian  Grammt 
§  61):  'The  shades  of  different  meaning  which  suggest  t 
use  of  different  Prepositions  are  sometimes  almost  ind 
tinguishable.  We  say, for  instance,  "the  canal  is  full  o/vaxe 
Thtre  is  no  reason  apparently  why  we  should  not  also  3 
"  full  wi//t  water,"  as  a  garden  is  said  to  be  "  fair  wi/A  flower 
Af^ain,  a  canal  is  said  to  be  "  filled  7w'M  water  "  (the  Veib 
modern  English  preferring  w//A  to  signify  instrumentaltiy),  b 
•*  filled  ^ water"  is  conceivable,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  su 
expressions  as  furnished  ^  provided  of,  supplied  <2^  are  n 
with  in  Shakespeare.  Lastly,  the  water  may  be  regarded 
an  agent,  and  then  we  say  "  the  canal  is  filled  fy  the  wale 
But  an  act  may  also  be  regarded  as  **c/  the  agent,"  and  ^ 
frequently  so  used  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  ai 
n  ttizabethan  writers.  The  use  of  Prepositions  de(>endii 
ipon  the  fashion  of  metaphor  in  different  ages  is  thus  se 
o  be  exceedingly  variable.  It  would  be  hard  to  explain  w 
f^  still  say  "  I  live  cm  bread,"  and  not  "  have  we  eaten  «a  i 
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loot,"  etc.  {Afjt'fffth,  L  3,  84);  or  why  we  talk  of  a  "  high  ** 
or  xate,  when  Beaumunt  and  Fletcher  speak  of  "  a  dccptr 


rUNCTIONS  OF  THE  PREPOSITIONS. 

e  accoQTit  of  the  uses  of  the  Prepositions  would 

: ,  j'-ial  treatise.     The  followiDg  is  a  necessarily  brief, 

11  is  hoped,  an  accurate  outline  of  the  chief  meanings  of 
|tach  PrejKwition :; — 

About. 

Ibont,  *  on  by  out,*  has  for  its  primary  meaning  chst  proximify 
fc  th^  cvtsidf^  as  in — *  Bind  ihcm  about  thy  neck  ;*  *  Have 
money  about  you  ?' 

.v5  the  more  general  sense  of  over^  around — *Thcy 
wanricnd  about  the  town  ;'  •  Don't  btat  about  the  bush/ 
The  figiinuive  meanings  of  tills  Preposition  are — 
(i)  QoM  10— ' ABOOT  six  o'clock  f'  '  I  am  about  tired,'    (Adverbial 

ti)  Kiigsged  in — 'About  my  Fflthcr'*  Iwsinc^^  ;*  * VVhol  wa*  he  about? 
Iji  Oft  Bll  ii<lc»  of,  concerning— *To  consult  AOOUT  aaiJlair;*  'All 
«IM.T  u  i '  *  Whai  ABOUT  yuuf  future  plaiu  ? ' 

Above, 

Above,  'on  by  up,'  means  ■^x\^-x\'^^  close  proximity  to  the  upper 
side.  Hence  follows  the  mtaning  of  higher  than^  whether 
i  *■-  .)  r,j.  figurative. 

live  meanings  are — 

the    reach    of,  beyond  —  'Above  my  comprehension  j ' 
ijrL* 

-n  (of  quonliry,  qo&lity,  or  degree) — '  Not  ABOVE  a  huinlrcd 
uVEpar;*  'AttOVEall.' 
■  to—*  I  am  ABOVE  lucli  behaviour ;'  *  Above  hia  business.' 

Across. 

Ao'Ofa,  *on  cross,'  indicates  a  crossing.     Its  meanings  are — 

'         '         '  '  *t — 'A  road  ACROSS  the  field;'  *AcKOS5 

.  la.vl  Week.' 
n-  liv,-^  M!.t  APKOfis  the  rood.' 

'  He  threw  it  ACROSS  !us 
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Etymologically,  then 
It  is  used  in  the  sense  of — 


After. 
After  is  the  comparative  of  of, 
it  means  '  more  off.' 
(i)  Behind,  wiih  the  notion  of  sequence — '  Day  aptcr  day  ;  *  •  Al 
dark;'  'To  ariive  AFTKR  the  fiir.* 

(j)  In  quest  of—'  Seekers  akier  Gotl  ; '  •What  are  you  after?* 

(3)  As  a  result  of—'  Aptf.r  this,  I  am  satUtied.' 

(4)  In  s)iite  of— '  After  all ; '  'Can  I  forgive  you  after  this?* 

(5)  In  imiution  of — *A  ptclure  aktbk   Kcynolds;'  'Named 
his  father.' 

Ag'ainst. 

Against,  '  on  going/  indicates  opposition^  or  position  oppos 
*  Aoainst  the  stream  ;'  *The  plant  against  the  windovJ 

The  figurative  meanings  are — 

(i)  In  opposition  to — 'This  is  AGAINST  the  law;*  'Against 
own  interest. 

(2)  In  provision  for — '  A  resource  AGAINST  old  age,* 

Along. 

Along  means  over  against  in  kn^h^  lengthwise, 
primarily — 
Pobiiion  by  the  side  of  a  thing,  or  in  the  direction  of  its  Icr 
'  Rushes  grew  Alx>Nf;  the  river  bank  ;  *  *  Victorious  along  the  whole  lii 
Colloquial  use — '  This  ta  all  along  of  you.*    So  in  Shalcspeare 
'All  loHi^  ^this  vile  traitor  Suuer&eL* — i  lien.  VL  iv.  3. 


At  denotes  proximity — 

U)  In  space — 'Sick  at  heart;'  'At  my  fingers*  ends;*  'AT 
length.' 

12)  In  time— 'At  six  P.M.;*    'At  once;'    *At   present;'  'AT 
eleventh  hour,' 

<3)  In  relation  to  rahie  or  degree — '  Interest  at  5vc  /Vr  «»/.;' 
full  speed  j'   '  At  a  snail'i  pace." 

(4)  Miscellancoxu  relations — '  At  a  venture  ; '  *At  a  glance ;  *  '  Ax^ 
vUcst  convenience  ; '  '  At  peace  ; '  'At  rest ;  *  *  At  my  wit's  end.' 

Before, 
fore,  '  by  fore,'  marks  position  or  motion  in  front  of 
(i)  Literally — '  Hefore  the  judge;'  '  IIefore  my  cyrs.* 
\i\  Metaphorically— 'liEFokt  long;'  '  liEFOkE  nuw;*  '  BrporR 
loci*.* 
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«3t 


Behind, 
id   '  ^v  hind/  marks  motion  or  position  at  the  back  of. 
— 'Thestinis  CElliND  i  cloud.' 

-^ ;ly — 'He  left  one   fcun    iifcM(Nl>   bimi'    *Thc   Uain   ia 

lb  umc' 

Below. 

r,  'by  low/ denotes  nwtion  to  ox  pouiion  at  a  tower  point, 

fil  t't^ralljr — 'BrLOW  r^eck  ;'  'Life  BiLOW  stftirs.* 

';;i  I  ignriUTely— *  ISCLOW  ihe  mark ; '  *  These  shues  arc  ukjjOW  par.* 

Beneath, 
kth^ 'by  neatli/ />.  'by  tlie  nether  part,'  oho  indicates 
Biifwii    to  or  position  at  a  lower  point,  often   with  the 
■  '^   '  rrition  of  inferiority, 

— '  Hf  dived  ueNEAin  llic  water.* 
.  .^.  ii.i.i.ciy — 'He  married   BENkAiit  him;*  'You  are  beneath 

Beside,  Besides. 

Bttide,*by  side,'  denotes  w<///i:»;i  or  position  by  the  side  of- - 
the  sea ; '  '  Lovely  Thais  sits  BiLsiUK  ihec* 
c  uses  are — 
m,   oatsiilc  of — *  This   is  SCSIDE   tUc  purpose;'    *He  ti 

^'  u,  aujiLiua  to  (also  in  the  form  besides) — 'There  are  others  bcsidb 
"'  *I  lave  two  boiMes  at  Briffhiun  bksiTjES  one  in  Luoclon.' 


Between. 

Between, '  by  twain/  in  the  mtddie  of. 

[o-aliy—'ljETwiEiuN  my  bouic  unJ  the  station.' 

Uoapbancally — *  Bci  wken  Iwo  mooIs  ; '  '  Between  two  firca.* 

Beyond. 

*by  j'ondiT,*  means  on  t}x  fttrther  side  of  and  so, 
titttitle  Che  iimiis  ^— '  liEVOND  the  sea;'  '  Bkyond  ihe 
gTjvci'  'llfiVOND  all  praise;'  ' Beyond  dispute.' 


By. 

rro.ximify  with  Or  without  contact^  and  in  conncc- 
-..  ■.  ...i  either  rest  or  motion. 
iij  Fruuttky  in  time—'  lIV  ii«x»n-lii;hl ;'  *  liV  day  and  nigiil.' 
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(2)  InstrumrntAlity,   a^rncy — 'Killed    BY    Ughtiung  ;  * 
hand  ;  *  'This  »onnlB  is  liY  Uccthuvcn.* 

(3)  Manner—'  Caught  BV  tlic  leg,* 

(4)  Mcfliurc,  stan(iarii—'Tw.»  RV  the  dock  ;'  *To  sell  «V  wdj;hL*l 
is)  I'i^ralively — '  I  will  5tnn<l  wv  (assist)  yoa  ;'  '  Seen  i:v  ■'  -  --' 

(6)  Adjiuaiion,  appeal — *  I  swcir  by  heaven  ! '  *  BY  our  1 

(7)  in  *he  did  lii^  duty  Ay  luni,'  ity  is  ahno^l  rrpial  tu  *  In 


1 


For. 
For  (  =  fore)  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  means  before  OJ  in  fr^^ 
All  the  other  senses  may  perhaps  be  deduced  OomlJl 
A  man  who  fights  in  front  of  another  may  cither— (i)C( 
front  him  in  the  field,  or  (2)  take  his  place  as  a  cham|A 
or  {3)  act  on  his  behalf.  Hence  arise — (i^  the  idea 
opposition,  (2)  of  substitution,  and  perhaps  (3)  of  favo 
Tims:— 

(1)  Opposition — 'For  all  his  wealth,  he  iaanhappy;'  *Yoaniif 
It,  FOR  all  I  care* 

(2)  Substtiuiion — 'An  eye  por  an  eye  ;*  'Word  FOR  »0(d  ;'  *Tb 
FOR  one's  country  ;  *  'This  was  meant  for  a  jolte.' 

(3)  Favonr— *  1  am  for  peace  ; '  '  We  arc  KOR  going  at  once  j  ■"  *  I J 
»ole  FOR  this  caniliUatc,* 

For  has  also  the  meanings  for  the  soke  of ^  for  the  purf$« 
in  the  direction  of  to  the  extent  of  e.g. — '  This  w 
FOR  love  of  you;'  'This  is  good  for  food;' 
start  FOR  home ; '  ^  He  is  lamed  for  life.' 


From. 
From  indicates  motion  axoay  fronts  and  rest  at  a  distm 

He  acta   r| 

I 

Free  KKOM  Cli 


It  is  used  in  connection  with  the  two  main  notions  of-i 
)  Startitig-point,  origin - 
impulse;'  '  FkOM  first  to  last  ;'  'Risen  fh'>m  tlic  ranks. 


(I)  Startitig-point,  origin  —  'From  my  youth  up 


(2)  ^ieparation  or  distinction — '  Safe  FROM  danger 
*  1  did  DOl  know  bim  from  his  brother.' 


in  connecti 


In. 
In  marks  position  within.     It  is  used 
ideas  of — 

i)  Place— 'Castlei  in  the  air:'  •Noise  IK  the  'fr 
(2)  State,  condiiion,  manner — 'In   tears  :*  *  I' 
bumour  ;*  'Kent  paid  in  kind  ;*  '  In  a  fair  way  i< 
^3)  Time — •  I.N  the  day-time  ;'  *  In  g.'iMt  Mme  ;' 
^4/  FoiDt  of  cefcrcncc— '  Rich  IN  ct.antabtc  actiooi 


QUUI^ 


In  wi 
['•St. 
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Of,  off. 

^^cnt  fonns  ot  ihe  same  word.     They  indicate 
7/1  away /rem,  or  rfsf  ai  a  distance  from  some 
thing,     llcnce  of  offy  have  the  meaning  of — 

Wide  OF  ll.c  mark  ; '   *  Ulllc  sliatt  OK  a  crime/ 
«  origin — '  A  play  of  Shakespeare's  ;  *  '  OP  your  charily,* 
It  iVtHn,  cuiFc — *  Sick  of  a  fever  ;  *  *  To  »tanJ  in  awe  OF,* 
■m — '  A  piece  or  chccK  ; '  '  A  pa^e  OF  a  bcwk,' 
if  rcTcrcacc — *  Fleet  of  foot ; '  *  Ilanl  op  hearing.' 

^On,  upon. 
ihe  same  root  as  in.     Its  original  meaning,  there- 
nearmss^  with  the  added  notion  of  super-position. 
IS  used  in  relation  to — 

ice— *N ^'    -s-Tjme  ;'  'OMhis  pefson.* 

■c — *'  I  imt.  ;'  •  On- the  eve  of  defeat.' 

lenHanr   mccs— 'To  stand  on   ceremony;'  *  To  act  ON 

live  ;  *  *  i  will  see  you  ON  my  ariivaj.* 

: '   il  uses  o(  on  incUidc — 

11  lif — •  Taken  ON  appmval  ; '  *  ON  pain  of  dUmlssal.' 

is  dependence  upon — 'To  lake  OH  irufit;'  *  On  hii 


Out  of. 

tmpound  Preposition  indicates — 

oiirm  frnin  the  interior,  i.f.  origin — *  Ten  pounds  OUT  OF  pockcl ;' 

i/TOpkindncM.' 

'•I   on   the   caUiJc,    excJusjon— 'OUT  OF    prison;'    'Oor    OF 

"*tir  OF  die  qucsiiim  ;'  'OuT  OF  harmony. 


r 


Over. 

In^limtcB — (i)  position  a^ore,  (2)  motion  aborts  (^)  post- 
./;  and  all  these  uses  arc  boih  literal  and  tneta- 
Hencc  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of — 

!i«   or    other    rclntii'n) — 'England    rules  ovkr   a   vast 
> '  V  the  archway  ;  *  '  UvtK  bead  and  ean  in  debt.' 
euit  acrau — 'Show  bim  Q\kx.  Uic  boube  ;'  *  Ferry  lu  over,  the 

bcrthn  tide  of,  beyobd—'  lie  lives  ovta  the  way  ;*  'The  king 
»»iier.' 
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Through, 

Through  (from   the  root  tar,   meaning  to  bore  or 
indicates  motion  along  the  interior  from  side  to  side. 
is  thus  used  in  connection  with  the  ideas  of — 

ji)  Space— 'Through  the  wood;*  *  Through  thick  and  thin.' 

(2)  Time — 'Through  the  year  ;'  'Through  iife.' 

(3)  Attendant  circumstances — 'THROUGH  many  dnngcrs;*    *I 
fiot  THROUGH  my  work.* 

Hence  arises,  very  naturally,  the  idea  of  causality.   Thr 
now   means   in   consequence  of   by  means  of—*  He   csca 
THROUGH  swiftness  of  foot;'   *  It  was  through  you  thai 
failed/ 

To. 
To  indicates  either  (1)  motion  towards^  or  (2)  mere  prvximi 
Hence  it  is  used  to  nuirk — 

The  direction  of  an  act  or  feeling^-*  Grren  TO  hospitality  ; '  '  Duly 
our  neighbours.' 

Reference  to  a  standard — 'To  all  appearance  Ik  is  guilty;*  'Gnl 
TO  my  knowledge.' 

Adapintion,  purpose,  result — '  To  my  advantace ; '  '  An  occopAiioa 
my  taste;'  'To  take  to  wife;'    'Come  to  dinner;*  '(Jen 
fault  ;*  *  lie  succeeiJcd  to  admiration.' 


Toward,  towards. 

Toward,  towards,  signify  in  the  direction  of.     Hence 
words  mean — 

(1)  With  reference  to — 'A  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  G 
and  TOWARDS  man.' 

(2)  With  a  view  to — *  A  conlribution  towards  that  object.' 
(3;  Near  to—'  Towards  allemoon  ; '  '  Towards  the  clow  of  the  < 

Under. 

Under  V(iSLx\.%  position  beneath^  either — 

Liieinlly,  as 'Under  cover  ;•  'Under  sail;'  '  Under  anost' < 
Mciapboricallv,  with  the  rocanJnes  of — 

(1)  In  &uI>urdination  to— 'The  Lnglt&h  army  UNDER  Cllre;*  '  Ul 
these  circumstances.' 

(2)  Falling  short  of.  less  than— '  Under  ten  pounds.' 

(3)  Under  the  guUe  of — 'A  statue  of  pity  under  the  figure  ( 
ar>cci.' 
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Up. 


^ 


indicates  (i)  motion  to^  (2)  rest  at^  a  higher  point — *Thcy 
travelled  UP  the  country;'  *I  saw  the  animal  UP  a  tree.' 

With.  ^ 

at  first  had  the  meaning  o(  from,  still  seen  in  *with- 
hold,*  'wiTH-draw/  'to  part  with.'  It  has  the  meaning 
of  against  in  *  wiTH-stand,'  *to  be  angry  wnir/  *to  fight 
WITH.'  Lastly  (perhap^i  because  opi>osition  implies 
proximity),  with  has  the  sense  of  association,  as  '  Come 
WITH  me,'  *  1  am  with  you  in  that  matter/  etc 
With  is  used  in  relation  to — 

1)  Attcndani  clrcumsuncea^'  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure  ;*  *  He  did 
B  the  t>cst  iniention.' 
InslnimenUUiy— *  Elated  with  joy ; '  *  Burdened  WITH  debt.* 

WithiiL 

^thin  means  in  the  interior  of^  and  thus  within  the  limits  oj 
--'He  keeps  within  doors;'  'Within  five  miles  ol 
London;'  'The  amount  is  within  die  mark.'  , 

Without. 

tout  means  on  tlic  outside  of,  as,  'They  stood  wiTHOin 
the  door.'  In  tliis  sense,  however,  without  has  l>cen 
almost  superseded  by  outside^  and  is  now  uted  to  exjjrcss 
txtlusion  or  deficiency  with  respect  to  attendant  ciixum- 
stances  only.  E.g.  '  He  was  left  without  a  rriend  in 
the  world;'  'He  left  without  notice;'  *He  went  ofi 
"WTTHOUT  a  word.' 

Note  'Did  you  come  without  your  top-coat?'     *No. 
I  came  within  W 


Prepositions  versus  Conjunctions. 

Prepositions   not  only  connect  words   or   ideas,   but   also 
■ess  relation — '  The  man  on  the  wall  is  mad.'     On  not  only 
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joins  man  and  wa/Z^  but  shows  the  relationship  (of 
between  ihcm. 

Beforei  etc.     Wliat  Part  of  Speech  is  Iv/ore  in  '  I  had  ( 
ire/org  you  came'? 

Is  it  a  I'reposiiion,  or  Conjunction,  or  Adverb? 

Some  writers,  thinking  most  of  its  connective  force,  call 
Temporal  Conjumfion^  others  regarding  clnefly  the  seq 
of  lime  denominate  it  a  Rtlaiwe  or  Connective  Adverd, 
appears  best,  however  (consitlering  that  de/o/v  at  first  deni 
space  relationship),  to  parse  it  as  a  Preposition  governing 
senteme  ^you  cante* 

Most  pammanans  would  parse  it  as  a  Coiy'UllCtioil. 

Compare  '  I  stood  before  the  king ; '  *  He  arrived  bifort 
It  would  be  pedantic  to  say,  '  He  arrived  before  /  [did]. 

Prepositions  are  in  their  nature  more  stationary  than  C 
junctions.     This  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  tn 
identical  Prepositions  than  Conjunctions  in  the  various 
guages  of  the  Aryan  stock. 


VII. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CONJUNCTION. 

What  is  a  Conjunction  ?      Give  examples  of  the  ttse  cj 

Conjunction  in  connecting  (\)  words^  and  (2)  sentences 
How  are  Conjunctions  most  conveniently  classified? 
H''hat  are  Sul>ordina/ive  Conjunctions  f     Mention  ttvo 

describe  manner,  two  |)lace,  two  time,  and  /ZM^causati 
/^numerate  the    Conjunctions  that  most  frequently  ga 

pairs.      What  is  the  grammatical  term  for  words  of  1 

class  1 
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Mjf  words  that  are^  acicrding  U)  thir  use,  tithcr 
ituti^ns^  Advtrbs,  or  Prepositions. 
tt  other  parts  of  speech  perform  a  function  similar  to 
tKatoJd  Conjunctiont 
TjOt  examples  of  the  forvtation  of  Conjun£iions  from  ot/ter 
farts  of  speech. 

that  the  Latin  lanptage  has  an  advanfoffe  over  the 
£n^iish  in  the  Jtossessian  of  two  distinct  words  for  or. 
T//iwr  *  Bui  and  if  ye  suffer  for  righteousness  sake^  happy 
art  ye.'     Give  a  full  account  of  iiie   Conjunctions  of 
ijiHn  derivation, 

icuss  the  grammatical  correctness  of  using  an  obliqut  case 
after  thnn. 

ttittguiih  •  /  like  you  better  than  he ;^  * / like  you  better 
than  Mm,' 

tphitt  how  the  tvords  lest,  unless,  while,  than,  ^it  acquired 
their  present  force  as  Conjunctions. 
Utntion  the  .^ng/o-Saxon  et^urt>aiettts  of  the  Conjunctions  if, 
but,  though,  also,  than,  tke,  whether. 
|H  WV;/f  sentences  in  which  both,  ere,  whether,  appear  (i)  as 

CpRJunctions,  (a)  as  some  other  part  of  speech. 
'15-  It  is  asserted  thiit  our  but.  as  a    Conjunction^  covers  the 
ground  of  two  German  Conjunctions^  sondern  and  abcr. 
£xamin4  this  stafement. 


ihtr. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions  (from  con^  together,  and  jnngo^  I  join)  are 
^  fjllid  because  they  join  words,  phrases,  and   sentences 

Ii'hn  find\  wpTii  fur  a  walk  (wotfls). 
He  waj  unwilling  cither  to  stny  prdcpiri  (phmses). 
Careltfs  ibeir  merits  6r  their  faults  to  &caa  (phrases). 
John  icad  at%d  I  liklcncd  (sentences). 

-cessarily  a  Conjunction,  however,  because 

Whf>^  which^  thatt  are  connective  words 

i'ronouns.       IVhen,   where,  whither,  as^  etc.,   are 

':   wotd&    which    aic    Adverbs.      Prepositions    also 
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Definition. — Conjunctions    are    connectix'C    words 
h.ivc  neither  .a   rronominat,  not  an  Adverbial,  nor  a  Ft 
tional  signification. 


A  Contested  Point— Can  Coi^anctions  join  Won 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  Conjunctions  never  join 
words.  There  seems  no  occasion  for  doubting  that  they 
do  so.  The  sentence,  *John  and  James  are  there,*  may 
resolved  Into  *John  is  there  and  James  is  there,'  but  A\ 
impossible  to  decompose  the  following  sentences  in 
way : — 

1  fe  and  his  brother  are  a  pair  of  rascnK 
I  rat  between  tny  brother  nad  sostci. 
Three  and  four  are  seven. 


Some    grammarians  regard    the   Conjunciion   in   the 
sentence  as  a  Preposition  having  the  force  of  «.'/>//,  l>u:  i 
positions  govern  the  Objective  Case,  and  we  cannot  say,  *Jt*Ii 
and  f/t£  sang  a  duct.'     If  fl«^—with,  a  Singular  Verb  would 
required  where  we  use  the  Plural. 

Mr.  Mason  says:  'While  Prepositions  show  the  relation 
one  no/ion  to  another,  Conjunctions  show  the  relation  of  0 
thought  to  another.     Hence  Conjunctions,  for  the  most  pi 
join  one  sentence  to  another.     The  only  exception  is  ti 
Conjunction   attd^   which,   besides    uniting  one   sentence 
another,  may  unite  words  which  sta.nd  in  the  same  relation 
some  other  word  in  the  sentence,  as  "Two  and  |i 
five."     Here  and  shows  a  connection,  not  between  ■. 
expressed  by  **  two  "  and  "  three,"  but  between  two  Mcv/a^, 
that  two  has  to  do  with  the  making  of  five,  and  that  ihree 
to  do  mth  the  making  of  five.     It  cannot  possibly  mean,  " 
miike  five  and  three  make  five,"  as  that  would  invobe 
absurdity.* 

All  expressed  judgments  arc  not  equal  in  dignit?.    ^^ 
are  simply  accessory  or  contingent,  hypoiheiicaJ  or 
Conjunctions,  therefore,  arc  often  classed   accordii  j. 
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Aftaace   of  llie   jiidgmcnl  or  sentence  attached,  as    Co- 
bate,   ie.   of  equal   rank,  or  ^wAirdinalc,  i.e.  of  inferior 

it 

i»A  '^r^ioative  Coi^anctiona  are  those  which  unite  cither 
cUuscs,*  or  words  which  stand  in  the  same  relation 
^  -M  u.iiei  word  in  ihe  sentence. 

Oo-OTdiiiatiT6  Conjonctions  join  expressions  of  equal 
al  importance. 


Go-ordinative  Conjunctions. 

TV    Co-onlinaiive   Conjunctions   are — and,  bnt,  either, 

cr.  neither,  nor,  whetber,  both. 

^WJ.  ix-^ard  lo  Uicir  signification,  the  Co-ordinaiive  Con- 
ttmiuns  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

(*}  Simple  Conjunctions — and,  both. 

iThc  Adversative  or  Exceptive  Conjunction — but. 
Aitcmntive  Conjunctions — either,  or;  neither,  nor; 
whether,!  or. 

*  C»i»dinflLe  clauses  are  granimaMcally  independent   of  cadi   oilier, 
lenry «il«on)inaIecUuK  is%  eom/kment  ftart ot name o\^ct  clause  of 
They  aie  either  simply  ccu/^leJ  together,  a*  '  Vou  ore  rich  anj 
rbrot^  is  |<oor,'  or  couylnl  and  at  the  <^ame  time  opposed  to  encb 
II..      ,  -.  -t-ver,  but  he  sladies  hard.*     In  the  fi>nncr  case  they 
It  -^ul^ivt  rclaliun  to  each  other,  In  the  latiec  case  in 

•c  memlwrs  of  a  compound  sentence  may  themselves  be 
■=,  n^.  (a)  *I  will  tell  your  brother  when  1  ice  him,  but  {b) 
■  win  arnvr  this  wccIl.' 
lOD  itscl/  dues  not  enter  into  tlie  coiutroction  of  the 

■f  three  kinds — StibsULDtive  clauses,  Adjective 

-■-■s, 
claQK:  IS  une  wliich,  in  its  relation  lo  the  rest  of  the 
ilrnt  to  a  SllV.'«*r'.nhv«r. 

M.  in  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
or  an  aHributivc  adjunct. 
".m.  ^....,11,    .3  ......   ,wi-..i.,  in  ill  relation  lo  the  rest  of  Ihe 

"sw,  u  K]iuv«laii  lo  an  Adveib  ur  an  Adverbial  ailjuncL 

^  ■kJi  I  cenunce  ns,  •Whether  did  this  man  sin,  or  hit  parents?' 
'  •*■  of  wlirtlier  is  old  Joslaoned. 
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Subordinative  Conj  unctions  are  those  which  unite^ 

crdinate  clauses  to  the  principal  clause  of  a  sentence, 
never  couple  words  only. 

Coordinate  Conjunctions  conned;  Subordinate  Conjum 
incorporate, 

Subordinative  Conjunctions. 

The  Subordinative  Conjunctions  are-^that,  as,  if.  an,  h 
unless,  though,  although,  but,  after,  ere,  before,  fo 
till,  until,  without^  because,  now,  while,  albeit,  si~ 
except,  than. 

The  Subordinative  Conjunctions  may  be  thus  subdivide 
{\y  The  Simple  Subordinative  Conjunction  : — that. 

(2)  Temporal  Conjunctions  (expressing  relations  o!"  time) 

after,  before,  ere,  now,  since,  till,  until,  while. 

(3)  Causal  Conjunctions,  i.e.  such  as  relate  to  pur|»ose_ 

consequence :— because,  as,  for,  lest,  since,  thai" 

(4)  Hypothetical    or    Conditional    Conjunctions  : — if, 

but,  except,  unless,  whether,  without  ( ==  cxcq 

(5)  Concessive  Conjunctions  :— although,  albeit,  thoi 

(6)  Alternative  Conjunctions: — whether,*  or, 

(7)  The  Conjunction  of  Comparison  :^thaiL 


Conjunction  or  Adverb? 

Many  words  which  are  frcciuently  set  down  as  Conjont 
are  really  Simple  Adverbs,  not  having  even  a  connective 
except  in  so  far  as  every  demonstrative  word,  which  refe 
something  that  has  already  been  said,  causes  a  conne< 
thought,  though  a  mere  demonstrative  is  not,  gram% 
speaking^  a  connective  word. 

Such  words  as  therefore,  still,  yet,  nevertheless, 
withstanding,  consequently,  however,  hence,  ace 
ingly,  likewise,  also,  are  Adverbs,  inasmuch  as  they  indi 
some  of  the  conditions  or  circumstances  under  which 
'predicate  of  the  clause  to   which  they  belong  is  a^sertt 
subject.     Perhaps  they  are  best  described  as  Coi^unci^ 

Ldverbs. 


In  such  A  sentence  a$, 
>ai'ci)L».' 


I  know  not  whether  he  U  tu  blsow^ 


A  uam;al  or  our  aiother  tongus. 


dinative  and  Subordinative  Conjunctions— 
Another  Definition. 

inative  Cunjunclions  are  those  which  join  words,  or 
J  sentences  which  are  iodepeDdcnt  one  of  another. 

Imattve  Conjunctions  are  those  wlijch  join  clauses  and 

tj  of  which  one  is  in  a  relation  of  dependence  U|>on 
CTT  enters  into  its  construction  with  the  force  of  a 

ive,  an  Adjective,  or  an  Adverb. 

ifference  between  these  two  classes  of  Conjunctions 
illustrated   in    the   manner  following.      Let   us   first 

,  with  the  aid  of  Conjunctions  of  the  Coordinative 

n  of  sentences  such  as — 

The  whid  has  ceased,  /inJ  ihc  rain  is  raljtng. 
Knowledge  comcSf  6u{  whiam  lingers. 

the  aid  ofSubordinative  Conjunctions,  other  sentences 

I  will  come  i/I  can  get  leave 

You  will  not  succeeJ  un/^ss  you  persevere. 

first  two  sentences,  the  Conjunctions  am^  and  /'wl 

!  left  out,  and  still  the  meaning  of  cadi  sentence 

•main   unchanged.     This   is   not  the  case  with   tlie 

connected  by  x/  and  uniesi.     Take  away  these  Con- 

and   the  words   by  which   they  arc  followed  arc 

to  simple  assertions  ('I  can  gel  leave;'    'You  pcrse- 

they  .ire  intended  to  express  a  condition, 

;cnce  serves,  in  fact,  in  each  of  the  two  last 

,  to   hniit   or  define   the   meaning  of  the  first.     .\ 

which  has  this  operation,  or  which  makes  no  indc- 

aiscrtion,  is  called   a  Subordinate   sentence.     The 

itKis,  therefore,  by  which  subordinate  sentences  arc 

dt  aic  called  Subordinaiive  Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions  were  classified  as  Copulaiivc  mid 
c  iiLltur  Irrms  have  betn  added  nusrc  recently. 

To  ItRvc  fallen  into  iji<iravniir,  thuugli  it  hut 
the  c|ue2tioQs  set  to  students  in  cxamlna- 

'>f  the  atleoipLs  to  classify  all  Conjuncliuiis 

•Hows : — 


: 
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I.  A  CofHitaltve  Conjunciion  is  one  which  joinK  the  words  inj 
togtlticr  nml  unilc:*  tlicir  menniii]^.      ll-s  Miti-dtvi&tuns  are  — 
{a)  ConnecLtve. — A  Connective  TonjuncUon  limpfy  com 
meaning  of  ihe  ttro  united  ^ntences.     E,g,   'John 
shoot,  aW  James  stayed  at  home' 
(Jl)    Continuativc. — A  ContinuAtivc  Luajtinclion    comhimt 
E.g.  'John  joined  ^TZ/rr  James  had  liecome  efficient.' 
A  Disjunctive  Conjunction,  although  it  joins  two  lentciKes 
yet  it  disconnects  their  meanings  cither  simjjl)*,  or  so  u  to 
them, 
(a)  A  Distributive  Conjunction  simpfy  distrihufa  or  disi 
mcnning  of  (he  united  sentences.     £.g,    *  £itMtr 
James  won  a  prize.' 
{h)  An  Adversative  Conjunction  contrasts  them.     E.g. 
a  gi>ud  shot,  tut  lie  is  not  regular  in  hi^  aiiendancr.' 
The  seeming  complctenc»  of  a  distinction  like  ihi<  depends  treat 
(tie  choice  of  examples.     If  the  la-vt  example  had  ^leen,  '  Jonn  i 
fchot,  6ut  Jamei  is  a  tcillc  better,'  the  coHitoit  would  hive  heurn 
tu  something  very  inconsiderable ;  whereis  in  such  r: 
John  must  die  or  Jamrs  must,*  there  is  certainly  a  »l; 
though  the  Conjunctions  employed  are  simply  tither- 
ing  to  the  definition   here  given,  sentences  are  not 
disconnected.     The  truth  is  that  the  distinction  <  ■ 
iheyi^'/n  of  the  subjoined  sentence  rather  than  its  j'  a  i 

which  is  duly  kept   in   view   when   Conjuntlionf   >-  'A 

oidi&Ative  and  Subordiuattvc 


ETYMOLOGY  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIONS. 

The  Co-ordinatire  Conj  unctions. 

And  (A-S.  and,  ond),  oripnaU)'  ^  I*rei>osition,  is 
with  ihe  Oennau  und  iuid  the  Icelandic  endtt,  and  a 
llie  Grctk  airt  and  the  Latin  anfe.  The  numerous 
this  word  are  somewhat  intricate  and  perplexing. 

Its   i'repositional  meanings  were  (i)  *  in  presence  o' 
'against/    The  latter  signification  appears  in  the  A-S^  Vcr 
andswanan,   *to  answer/     As  a  Conjunction,  it  has  both 
copulative  and  a  hypothetical  signification,  that  is,  the  saiB 
word  stands  for  both  '  and  '  and  '  if.'     See  An, 

Eke   (eac)^  a   Conjunction   meaning   'also,*  is   now  q^^ 
obsolete. 

Bnt  was  originally  a  Preposition,  and  meant  '  \rithoot.* 
has  alicady  been  explained  as  a  contracuon  of  bcuUM^ 
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he  =*  by,  and  utan  *»  outward,  outside.     It  was  originally 

bf  the   DcTOonslralive  that,  after  whidi  followed  a 

itive  clause,  as,  '  Bui  that  ye  cat  of  ray  flesh,  ye  have 

in  jou,'    This  may  be  explained  as  meaning,  *  Leaving 

the  lact  (or  hypothesis)  that  ye  eat  of  my  Hesh,  ye  have' 

Soilao  in — 

*  Mrn  h»ndwctk  to  sle  sore  grtvylh  me, 
But  that  here  synne  here  dcth  doth  brcwe.* 

t  grieves  me  sore  to  slay  my  handiwork,  apart 
it  tfieir  sin  doih  brew  their  dcaili.' 
T  -in  of  the  that  converts  but^  in  each  of  these 

CCS,  inio  a  Conjunction.     We  may  paraphrase  it  in  the 
eiirnple  by  exapt^  and  in  the  second  by  exapt  that. 

sometimes  incorrectly  said  to  be  used  as  a  Pronoun, 

ri.'  is  no  man  but  hates  me.'    The  Subject,  however, 

i.     CX  '  There  is  no  creature  4  loves  mc' 

'  '-''■'-\.     Stc  Distributive  Pronouns.     Either  Is  a 

Lin,  which  tiy  being  used  with  relation  to  a 

T.ic:ice,  n:is  thus  passed  into  a  Conjunction. 

I   *Kther/not 


tt^mrcs 


'  Other.'  This  use  of  either  as  a  Conjunction 
-n.  The  proper  Pronoun  to  be  used  in 
crs  is  not  either  but  othcr^  a  modern  form  of 
h  atuther,  tnvther^  outher,  etc     This  may  be 

..  Lo  d^trnxtther,  and  the  meaning  may  perhaps 

y  '  Ever  some  one  of  two.' 

'"  of  an  alternative  sentence  was  oththe,  oththty 
ijcd  by  author,  or.     In  jModem   English, 

liquid  have  ex])ecied  to  find  one  or  other  of  the 


(i)  Other  i\<\&  other  ^^\^\ 

\z)  OMrr  this  cr  that 

A  oi/ier  having  given  us  or, 

has  eit/ur  (a   modern   form  of  d-^e-hivather  or 

the  place  oi other  t    Tliis  has  arisen  either  from 

•>,.ni  1  (.  iiC'-onscious  desire  to  avoid  confusion 

-  (A.S.  d'hiViTfher)  and  the  ordinary 

..  i-uu^  i».i  an-ther),  the  product  of  aw,  one,  and 

V^r,    But  the  confusion  introiJuced  by  this  is, 

Tier. 

>  d'laJccts  it  iaf  not  aocoianion  to  hear  awthif 
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for  eiOur,     Wc  arc  not  justiHcd,  however,  in  pronouncing  il 
a  mispronunciation  of  either.     On  ilie  conlrarj*,  the  speakei 
have  retained,  at  least  in  the  spoken  language,  the  origii 
Pronounj  which  in  the  other  dialects  and  in  the  literary 
jjuage  has  been  ousted  by  €ith4r. 

The  usual  Conjunctions  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  express  dthtr^ 
*r,  were  othihe^  oththe.     Thus — 

*  And  thd  scipu  call  oththe  ttS-braecon  oththe  for-baemdoi 
oththi  td  Lundenbyrig  brohton,  oththe  t<5  Hrofesc* 
i.e. — 
And  all  the  ships  they  cither  broke  to  pieces,  or  burnt, 
brought  to  London-lowii  (London)  or  to  Rochester.— 
King  Alfred  and  the  Danes. 

The  following  passages  contain  examples  of  the  words 
which  this  construction  was  succeeded  : — 

^Authcr  to  lenge  lye  or  to  longe  sitte ' »  cither  to  lie  k 

or  to  sit  long. — Gawain  and  the  Grtne  Knight. 
*Oth£r  catell  other  cloth '*=  either   property  or  clclh.- 
P.  Ploxvman^s  Credc, 

Or  is  a  contracted  form  of  the  old  Pronoun  othir  {i 
ewthery  owther^  etc.),  not»  however,  the  '  other '  of 
linglish,  of  wliich  the  original   form  is  A.S.  an-thtr,  but*. 
sircngthexied  form  of  whether.     An  instance  of  this  old  iortf^ 
ether  is — 

'  Other  catell  other  cloth  *  ~  cither  property  or  cloth. 

—Pien  P/aitmait* 

Neither  (nawther)  is  a  contracted  form  of  na-hwtrther, 
means  literally  *no  whether;'  but  it  has  assumed  its  pi 
spelling  under  the  influence  oi  either. 

Nor  is  for  nawther^  nouther^  or  jwther^  of  which  the 
stituent  elements  are  m  ^ ti  \  hwitther.     It  would  have  be 
better,  perhaps,  if  this  word   had   retained  its  ancient  fontf^j 
Cp.  Mother  spore  ne  brydcl^  neither  spur  nor  bridle. 

In  Anglo  Saxon  and  Early  English  ne^  ne,  were  used 
^meither^  nor. 

Whether  {huHPther)  was  originally  a  Pronoun.     It  is 
Up  of  hwa  (who)  and  the  comparative  suffix  -iher  (ihe  AiJJ 
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As  a  Pronoun  it  is  now  almost  obsolete,  but  survives 

Conjunction. 
1  * inaA<r  is  gteAltr,  ibe  gold,  or  the  temple?'     )  /p_ofjgijn  \ 

,       —Matt,  xxiii.   17.  {  ^  '' 

*»'iak^  they  will  hear    or  whether  they  will        (Conjunction.) 
lorbeAT. — ElcV..  u.  5.  1 

Both  is  said  to  be  a  Scandinavian  word,  not,  as  sometimes 
Itrtcd,  from  Anglo-Saxon  i^a  tu>a  (both  two).  Its  equivalent 
^nglo-Saxon  is  ba,  which  is  cognaie  with  the  -hooi  the  I^iin 
fc?,  and  its  equivalent  in  Greek.  lia  is  the  Neuter  plural  of 
W,  as  tiva  is  oi  twe^n.  The  origin  of  the  -M  is  uncertain, 
RpM  is  therefore  a  numeral  Adjective  which  has  come  to  be 
d  as  a  Conjunction,  that  is,  from  being  used  originally  in 
h  a  sentence  as  *  Moth  men  were  killed,'  it  has  come  to  be 
j^ftin  *  I  both  dislike  this  practice  and  discourage  it.' 

"  Subordinative  Coajunctions. 

[hat  is  from  th^t,  the  Neuter  of  se^  seoy  t/uzt^  the  Anglo- 
km  Demonstrative  Pronoun.  The  suffix  -/  is  merely  the 
dcof  the  Neuter  Gender,  as  in  Latin  isiu  d^  quidy  i-d^  iiiud. 

rdid  it  pass  into  a  Conjunction?  Mr.  Mason  says  that 
law  that  it  was  good'  arose  from  an  inversion  of  *  //  wat\ 
^ke saw  that*  in  which  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun  points! 
!the  fact  staled  in  an  independent  sentence.  The  Nctitor 
pnunstrative  may  thus  be  recognised  in  sentences  where  it  is 

filoyed  as  a  Conjunction.     Thus — 
oiil  that  I  must  go  =  He  said  that^  viz.  I  must  go. 

jk  certain  that  this  is  true=  I'hat^  viz.  this  is  true,  U  certain, 

il  is  a  corruption  of  aisa^  successively  eal  swa,  al  swa^  ai 

If  (jp/). — Home  Tooke  supposed  thnt  gif  was  the  Impera- 
E  oi  the  Verb  give  ipl^^-  ^^^  tiie  form  ef  occurs  in 
ptndic,  which  shows  that  this  supposition  is  erroneous. 
iis  word  is  now  connected  by  the  bc^t  authorities  with  the 
|tJiic  iba^  Icelandic  and  Old  Saxon  t[.  It  may  be  traced  to 
f  Dative  of  a  word  meaning  'condition'  or  'stijiulaiion,'  so 

Kl  probability  the  first  meanmg  of  i/was  *on  the  con- 
r '  on  condition  that.' 
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An. — And  mis  used  in  Middle  English  with  the  meani 
i/y  and  was  aftenvards  spcil  tfn,  to  keep  it  separate 
The  Icelandic  ettda^  *and,'  had  acquired  the  same  signifi* 
Thus  Shakespeare's  an  is  nothing  hut  a  Scandinavian 
the  common  word  and. 

AVhen  the  sense  of  an  grew  misty,  it  was  reduplicated 
addition  of  i/^  so  that  an  1/ (which  means  //,  if)  is  of  c< 
occurrence.  There  is  possibly  an  etymological  com 
with  end. 

Lest. — Not  for  least,  as  is  sometimes  erroneously 
but  due  to  iess.     In  Anglo-Saxon  the  expression  thy 
meant  much  the  same  as  quominusy  i.e.  *  by  which  the 
In   this  phrase  thy  (for  the  reason)  is  the  Instrumental 
the  Definite  Article ;  laL%  means  '  less;'  and  tftc  is  the  ind 
able  Relative.    At  a  later  period  thy  was  dropped  ;  Itts  b 
Us;  and  ks  th(^  coalescing,  became  one  word.  UUhc^ 
corrupted  to  i<ste^  and  lastly  to  /<ri/,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
in  pronunciation.     *  KIce,  lest  he  slay  thee/  is  thus  sha 
be  equivalent  to  *  Flee,  that  by  so  much  the  less  he  may 
ihee/    Latin,  Fupas^  qmminus  it  ocddat.     The  dciivatioa 
given  accounts  for  the  final  /. 

Unless  is  for  'on  le&s.'     In  Middle  Knglish  th-rre 
expression  on  Itsse  thitt^  which  meant  'in  less  than,'  or 
less  supposition,'  but  after  a  time  thtit  was  dropped, 
tesse  became  unless. 

Home  Tooke  remarks  that  U'illiam  Tyntlall  was  one 
first  who  ivrotc  this  word  with  a  v.     For  this  use  of  ^/>,  conn 
pare  atife  (on  life),  ashcp  (on  sleep),  and  afloat  (on  (loat). 

He  will  be  mined  unless  you  help  him. 

'I'his  is  equivalent  to — 

'He  will  be  ruined  on  a  less   supposition   than  that 
help  him.' 

OR,  *  You  help  him — on  (a)  less  supposition  he  will  be  ruined. 
OK,  more  briefly,  *  You  help  him — on  /as  he  will  be  ruined.' 

The  student  will  of  course  recognise  the  simtlatity  lipiwe 
the  expression  on  tesit  thtrt  and  the  Ficnci*  d  tnoins  qvt, 

Tbougb  (A.S.  Iheah^  and  in  Middle  English  tha^hf  whi 
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iks    the  belter   spelling).      Mr.    Mason  says 

inalljr  an  Advensattve  Adverb,  meaning  'never- 

Its  original  Ibrcc,  he  says,  is  sliown  in  such  a  sentence 

are  Mill  in  time  ;  make  hnste  //uJt/^A.'     Mr.  Skcat  s-iy:. 

means  literally  *with  reference  lo  rAat  in  particular,' 

^^-s  .'nio  'on  that  condition,  even  if,  notwithsland- 

es  it  from  tha,  a  demonstra'.ix'c  root,  and  -vh, 

,..^L.v<;  sulfix,  like  the-flf  inihe  Latin  /lu-ce.     From 

tis  dcTi^'ed  altkougk. 

lOH^h  (Middle  English,  al  though)  means  *  even 
It  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  tf/,  an  Adverb 
sense  of  'even,'  and  the  Conjunction  '  though.'  This 
letimes  found  alone  with  iht;  sense  of  aUhuugh^  as  in 
's  Canterbury  Tales,  2264—*  At  telle  I  nat  as  now  his 
Joes/ 

, — Set  Co-ordinative  Conjunctions. 

iiller  [^fi^^)  (^^f  Adverbs)  is  ctymo!ogica!ly  the  Compara- 
«ifi/Qt  cff.     It  should  be  divided  af  ter^  not  aft-er. 

be  {eer\. — This  word  was  originally  not  a  Comparative  but 
•  funn,  meaning  '  soon.'     Hence  comes  early  {^r-Uc)^ 
i:rally  '  .soon  like/  and  erst  (soonesi). 

J. — Su  I'repo.sitions. 

%  c  ''  rfor€). — The  original  use  of ^r  is  Prepositional. 

ijunciion  is  due  to  such  phrases  in  Anglo-Saxoa 

.*  an(i^»r  th}t  which  meant  *  on  account  of.' 

I  sense  of/ir  is  (i)  beyond,  then  (2)  before^  and, 

ly,  tn  pui.e  of.     This  word  is  irom  the  same  root  as  far, 

and  fare. 

X  Norse  word,  used  originally  as  a  Preposiiion,  with 
-iug  of  *to.'     It  occurs  in  Chaucer,  eg, — 
Boom  til  Athencs  wlmn  ihc  play  U  doom' — C.  T,^  3964. 

■    •  that  tii  mny  have  been  an  Accus-ilive  Case 
ive  meaning  'aim'  or  'bent/  whence  the 
u  '  luv.^ri:.. '  was  easily  dc\'clopcd. 

fro*p  ftV  and  the  (Old  Friestan)  prefix  Ufui,  whii  h 
'for  that  that/  ihc  Ust  /'W  being  indeclinQltIc 
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is  rognate  with   the  Greek  d*Ti(?).     It  is  thus  seen 
substituted  form  o(  unta^  by  Oie  use  oi  tiU  for  A>. 

Without. — A.S.  witk-^tan,  frotn  with  and  uian,  an 
formation,  extended  from  ui  (oul),     Ste  Prepositions. 

Because  vas  once  *  by  the  c.inse  that.*    Compai 
from  *  the  while  that,*  and  naw^  from  '  now  that.* 

Now  (A.S.  nu).     Compare  this  with  the  Greek  vU 
l-itin  rtu-n-c.     The  Conjunction  nam  comes  from  the 

'  now  that.' 

While  ^as  once  *  the  while  th.ii.*    It  is  the  Object 
of  hwii  {\\vnc).     The  thaf  has  been   dropped.     A 
perhaps  afforded   by  the  modern  phrases   on  eonditi 
pmvidfd  tkat^  and  supf*osing  that,  of  which  the  *// 
quently  omitted. 

Albeit    (aI4^-it)    is   a    short   concessive    or    Ii 
Rcntence  compounded  of  the  old  al,  in  the  sense  of 
h\  and  //,  and  equivalent  to  'though  it  be  so.' 

Since. — Ar  Adverbs. 

Except. — From    the    I-atin    exceptum.      See    Prep( 
1  he  l-^iriy  Englisli  equivalent  was  out-taken. 

Than  {A.S.  thanney  thonne)  has  the  same  origin  as  ti 
being  originally  the  Accusative  Case  masculine  of  the 
st^  stOy  that.     In  A.S.  this  thanne  or  thcnnt  was  a  Rcl 
Conjunctive  Adverb,  with  the  meaning  of  W/^ff.     W 
is  the  connection  between  when  and  than  t 

The  explanation  usually  given  is  as  follows : — A 
like  *  My  brother  is  older  than  I '  was  originally,  '  Mj 
is  older  7t'/t£n  I  (am  old);'  that  is  to  sny,  '  When  lh< 
my  being  old  is  taken  into  consideration  (it  will  be  Un 
my  brother  is  older.*     Of  course  the  original  sense  of 
been  long  since  forgotten. 

Another  exi)Ianation  lakes //w/iw  as  having  meant  nrii 
*  in  the  way  that.'    Thus  explained,  the  sentence  *  My 
is  older  than  I  *  would  be  interpreted  as  meaning,  *  IrtJ 
that  I  am  old,  my  broihcr  is  older.'     The  forrm-T  evji 
seems  tlie  more  probable. 
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tt-  SVeat  quotes  as  an  example  from  the  A.S.  bcUra  ihonnt 

ft  r,;-!r'  M  .  ffcT  than  ihc  garractiL*     With  the  EnyUsh  Maw 

re  the  German  dann,  which  is  allied  to  den,  the 

.   i.^a^caUne  ol  der.     This  correspondence  is  worth 


The  Conjonctive  Adverbs. 

^SXwrefore  5rst  makes  its  ^jtpeamnce  in  Middle  KngHsh. 

>b  compounded  of  the  A-S.  th£zrt^  Dative  feminine  of  the 
Article,  and  llie  Preposition  y^rr.  Hence  ihare-fore  is 
It  to  /orcShtzrc^  which  means  *  because  of  the  thing 

is  ihxre  in   the  Dative  feminine  ?     Something  must 
tood.     Mr.  Skeat  suggests  sme^  the  Dative  Ca^^e  of 
The  words _^r^  ikare  sace  would  mean  *  for  that  cause.' 

is  an  Adverb,  which  is  somehow  connected  with  the 

r/,  *a  stall,  place,  station/    The  original  meaning  of 

lerefore,  is  '  brought  to  a  stand.'    The  original  force  of 

Ircrb  'continually,'  or  '  abidingly,'  is  seen  in  that  strange 

ktmd  stiU'Vexed,  as  in   'the  still-vexed    Bcrmoothes.'— 

t.    2,    239. 

|t  was  in  A.S.  git  01  get, 

form  get  is  perhaps  from  ge  /to  = 'and  too,' /.£.  'more- 

^ertheless   was  hi  A.S.   na   the  Lrs^  and   in   Middle 

"   '  ^     In  this  compound,  t/t£  (also  written  thy) 

Case  of  the  Dcfmile  Article  sc,  seo^  thttt,  so 

ias  means  litenlly  'never  less  by  that'  or  'on 

It.' 

tthstanding'  is  a  contraction  of  naught  withtanding, 
was  jn  A.S.  naht^  a  contraction  of  na  wiht^  '  no  thing.' 

|uent!y  is  from  a3nuguent^  the  stem  of  the  Present 
V*"i  '  tu  follow/  with  the  addition  of  the 

a  how  (A.S.  hu).     How  and  why  (hwi)  are 
;ii  oiw/to  (Awa), 

3euce.—^^  Adverbs. 


Accordingly,   like  cousequenth^  is  of  Ijilin   ongi 
derived  (Vom  the  Low  Lalin  accordarty  '  lo  agree.* 

Likewise  is  a  contracilon  of  in  like  wise.     A.S.  ttfi$ 

manner,  guise.' 

Also  {eai  su'a)  has  been  further  contracted  to  at.  S 
For  the  dropping  out  of  an  I,  compare  stvUc,  which  has  ht 
sui\  and  aic^  which  is  now  reprcst-ntcd  by  each. 
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Coigmictions  Classified  according  to  their 

Conjunclions  are  of  companuively  laie  growth,  and 
sprung  from  other  jjarts  of  speech.  According  to  iheir 
they  may  be  divided  into — 

Pronominal  Conjunctions,  as  tithtr,  neitfur^  wh€ii 
Substantival,    .         .         .as  %vhik^  because. 
Adjectival,       .        .        .as  /cw,  unkss. 
Prepositional,  .         .         .as tre^ a/ter^ before^ hut^ 

ii/it  uniiif  without 
Verbal,    .        .        .         .as  su//*0se,  howbeit 


How  Prepositions  have  become  Conjonctions 

The  words  after^  bifore^  ere^  sitice^  tilly  untH^far^  but,  ep, 
are  by  origin  Prepositions,  and  were  followed  by  an  ace* 
clause  introduced  by  M*;/,  as  in  the  sentences  follu\  "   . 

{a)  After  that  they  returned  to  the  city,  they  ■  a 

their  com [lan ions. 
(It)  Bejore  thai  certain  persons  made  a  complaint, 

differently. 
{<)  He  was  cast  down,/?r  that  all  men  despi'^M  hu 

Which  may  be  paraphrased  thus — 

(a)  After    Mj/,    namely,    their    rciurtj    to    ihe    ci| 

encouraged  their  comj)anions. 
\b)  Before  that^  namely,  the  making  of  a  comploml 

fwrsons,  he  acted  differently. 
(c)  He  was  ca-st  down  for  (on  account  of)  that^  namcfj 

fact  that  all  men  despised  him. 
In  course  of  time  the  thai  was  dropped.     \VhcD  (hb 
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cfircKd,  the  words  afUr^  bejon^  far^  eic,  had  perhaps 
ConjuDciions. 

der  to  undcrstaBd  how  these  Prepositions  should  have 
»red  by  ihe  Demonstrative,  it  is  necessary  to  notice 
of  the  earlier  language. 

'  vSaxon  language  the  Preposition  is  found  at 
.  two  OemonsiratiPes,  the  furniL*r  inflected,  ihc 
■'''-.  thus— 

r  i.'uim  Shut hegdth  {Mm - Datafter  Prep. ar^. 
i-fitfuUy,  1  (will)  come  ere  that  that  he  goes  (/>.  before 
he  goes). 

the  subordinate  undctlinable  Skisi  was  wcakeoed  to 
rhit  mP/-  th\m  tht  and  sirnilar  combinations  became  a 
'  Conjunctions,  *^, — 
—  ilie  cocc  crlwe. 
Bdore  the  cock  crow  (thou  shalt  deny  me).  —  Malt 
xvix.  34, 
uuly,  the  undeclinable  the  was  sometimes  omitted,  e.^. — 

Fi^r  thdm  heora  ys  heofcna  rice. 
Jfeeal  tranalation  of  which  is,  *For  that  theirs  is  the  kingdom 

T10W  reached  the  stage  when  these  words  appear 

4  that.      The  alteration   only   requires  to   he 

further.     When  the  Demonstrative  {thdm)  has 

l^u^-d,  the  construction  b  the  same  as  in  Modern 

ring  is  an  example  of  the  use  in  Anglo-Saxon  of 
iciion  <rr,  without  any  Demonstrative  following, 
construction  is  precisely  the  same  as  la  Modern 


isprungon    gedwolmenn   on    Codes  gelathungc,  and 
Ion  thxt  Crist  nou-c  (nc  wa:re}  ar  He  dcenncd  wa^s  of 

rtg  up  heretics  in  God's  Church  (literally  imntathn^ 
tticn)  and  said  that  Christ  was  not,  ere  He  was 

Mary. 

ich  expression  fane  que  {par-ce-^e)  afTurds  an 
illel  lo  the  expression  For  thdm  the   ui'       ' 
ilhera. 
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^^  Compound  tionj  unctions. 

^r  In  adtiition  to  the  simple  Corijunciions,  we  have  a  b 

number  of  phrases  that  are  sometimes  called  Compound  C 
junctions,  e.g.  inasmuch  as^  for  fiar  ihat^  for  ail  thai^  pravi 
tftaty  etc.  Taken  together,  eacFi  combination  of  words  has 
force  of  a  Conjunction. 

In  parsing  these  compounds,  each  word  should  first  be  tak 
separately,  and  afterwards  the  whole  expression 

Correlatives. 

Conjunctions  that  are  used  in  pairs  are  called  Correlatii 
Examples  are  the  following : — 

AlOwugk  he  is  poor,  yet  he  is  respected  (Adversative). 
jLtther  he,  or  his  friend,  must  be  disappointed  (Altcrnaiii 
Not  only  the  poor,  but  the  rich  must  die  (Accumulative). 
Both  you  and  1  ha%*c  seen  Paris  (Accumulative). 

Other  Correlatives  are  ntither  .  . .  nor ;  whether  .  . ,  or^ 
,  .  .  as  {equality) ;  as  ...  so  (similarity) ;  so  ,  . .  as  (degrC 
so  .  .  .  that  (consequence) ;  both  .  . .  also  (cumulative);  *r, 
or  (aitornative). 

In  Anglo-Saxon  and  Earlier  English,  the  correlatives 
were  used  instead  of  wither^  nor. 

Perhaps  .  .  .  perhaps^  ntayl>e  .  .  .  maybe^  are  sometimes 
for  either  ,  . .  or. 

ComiMire  French  soil .  .  .  soit^  and  Greek  ^  .  .  .  ^,  and 
provincialism,   ^Happen  I   will,  happen   I   won't.'     Beware 
coupling  wTongly  paired  Correlatives,  e.g,  neither  .  .  .  or.as 
than. 

Conjanctions—How  Distinguished  from  other  Word 

Conjunctions  differ  from  Prepositions  in  never  govemin 
Case; 

They  differ  from  Relative  Pronouns  in  joining  independ 
projiositions,  and  forming  no  part  of  either ;  and 

Prom  Adverbs  in  this^  that  while  Adverbs  may  he  moved 
Other  parts  of  the  sentence  to  which  they  belong,  Conjun 
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ithout  destroying  the  sense.     Hence  we 

1}  The  Particle  which  serves  to  define  a  Verb,  an  Adject- 
ive, or  an  Advtrb,  is  called  an  Adverb, 
(i)  The  Particle  placed  before  a  Noun  or  Pronoun  to 

show  its  relation,  is  called  a  Preposition. 
(^  The  Particle  that  connects  sentences  is  a  Conjunction* 

Coi^unctioii  or  Preposition? 

■  Many  words  can  (according  to  most  grammarians)  be  used 
^  IS  Conjunctions  and  Prepositions,  ^.g^ — 

Before  I  went  away    .         .        .  (Conj.)  (?) 

Before  oil  ihin^^s  .         .  (IVcp.) 

Kre  darkness  came  on  .  (Conj.)  (?) 

Ere  daybreak    ....  (Prep.) 

After  he  left  home  .        .  (Conj.)  (?) 

After  tea (frep.) 

I  will  vote  for  him,  for  I  like  him  (Conj.)  (?) 

I  will  do  it  for  him     .        .         .  (Prep.) 

But  he  is  not  here  .  (Conj.)  (?) 

None  but  the  brave    .        .        .  (Prep.) 

Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  |>erish  (Conj.)  (?) 

All  except  the  iast      .        .         .  (Prep.) 

It  ^5  doubtful  whether  Nos.  i,  3,  3,  6  are  ever  Conjunctions, 
■    ' '3t  M«/ was  formerly  mscrted  after  them,  'Before  /Aat 

■  ;    ::a:;..'  rhowing  that  the  connective  force,  wbidi  is  only 

1 .1  1  ■  I        ion,  needed  strengthening. 
Ibc)  may  be  described  as  Prepositions  governing  sentences. 


Coi^tinction,  Prepoaition,  or  Adverb? 

•  I  not  only  as  Conjunctions  or  Pre- 
Uo.  z^.— 

''rooms  grow  fast,  Ai//  oaks  grow  slowly  (Conj.) 


Lost  Coiyanctions. 

The  foHowing  Conjunciions  wore  in  use  in  the  AngI* 
language,  but  have  fallen  into  disuse : — 

bolh,  and 
neither,  nor 
as  well, 
whether,  or 
either,  or 
now,  now 

Also, /7r  (kdtn  /A--* for  that  ihat*  (/>.  because); 
thatt=^{QX  the  end  that;'  bt  thdm  fAe^'by  that  thai* 
because) ;  and  some  others. 


«<•,  ne 

jrcff,  swa 
sam.  Sit/ft 
othOte,  (fOtihe 
»;/.  nu 


8. 


1 1 


vni. 
INTERJECTIONS. 

QUESTIONS   ON  THE  INTERJECTION. 

What  is  an  Interjection  1    Mention  the  derivatii^n  t^ 

word. 
Ilmti  may  Interjections  be  cMssificJ  t 
Enamernte  the  Interjeitiom  that  art  capable  of  m^rt 

one  signiJuafioH, 
I J  hat  atr  the  Interjections  sennn^  to  excite  act/an  t 
IVhat  difference  is  ther^  t>ettvccn  the  eai/ter  and  pt 

mea  n  in,j^  r/  (oTSOOih  ? 
IVha/  Ittteijectioni  are  disgjtised  oaths  t 
Can  Intetjictions  .j^iTrr/*  casfst     //  nut^  hoiv  ■ 

oblii]ue  cases  after  Interjections  to  be  accvitntv.: 
What  parts  of  speech y  besides  Interjrctions^  may  t 

/>(  conu'deredf—H^rkl  look!  behold!  I'^t ' 
/(('  what  mark  are  Interjections  usna,-' 
Trans/ate  this  deftniticn  : — '  Voces  -  ] 

sionis  animi  pulsu  per  exclamation 
DistinxuisA  beturen  Spontaneous  or  I  )......,• ,  .-„.-.,-.. 

or  Secondary  Interjeitions. 
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INTEEJECTI0N8. 

ion. — An  Interjection  is  an  exclamatory  word  or 
:<J  to  express  eraolion. 

;tions  nre  common  to  all  vocal  animals ;  and  many 
beings  jxBsess  a  wide  range  of  them.     Those  who 
lied  die  capabilities  of  dogs  tell  us  that  vocally  they 
AfTection,   Anger,    Discovery,    Disd.\in,   Diblikc, 
ess,  Crieff  Hunger,  Loss,  Pleasure,  Satisfaction,  Watch- 

ke  fiurt*!  h^^vc  led  many  lo  deny  to  the  Interjection  a 
ODOti}.  of  Speech  ;  and  probably  ilicy  arc  right, 

•  Ini^-^  13  not  syniactKnily  relai{jd  lo  any  part 

sentence.  Some  persons  whistle  lu  express  surprise. 
tin  Is  not  thought*  nor  docs  its  quickness  leave  time  for 
latical  arrangement. 

^rm  Interjection  is  derived  from  I^ilin  m/cr,  between, 
B;  I  throw.  Its  Greek  equivalent,  Parenthesis,  is  from 
BMigside,  and  n^/ij,  to  place. 

IIS  the  Interjection  19  something  additional  to  the  sen- 
no  j>art  of  it. 

r,  wc  possess  written  words  to  express  the 
!i  *Tun^  trom  us  by  sudden  feeling,  and  since  lliey 
*ce  the  gamut  of  emotion,  it  is  better  lo  treat  of  them 
•Jic  Parts  of  Slpecch. 

Tooke,  in  his  *  Diversions  of  Parley,'  writes: 

>n  of  speech  is  erected  upon  the  downtall  of  Inicr- 
^ithout  the  artful  contrivances  of  language,  man- 
aid  have  had  nothing  but  Interjections  with  which  to 
licatc  orally  their  feelings.     The  neighing  of  a  hnrse, 
»ig  of  a  cow.  the  barking  of  a  dog,  cou};hing.  shrieking, 
other  involuntary  convuUion  with  oral  sound,  have 
goud  a  title  to  be  called  '*  Parts  of  Speech  "  as  Inter- 
have.     Voluntary  Interjections  are  only  employed 
Ihc  suddenness  and  vuhcmcnce  of  some  affection  or 
to  their  natural  slate,  and  makes  them  foi 
e  use  of  51  eech ;   or  when,  from  som( 
;h«;  slwttness  of  time  will  not  permit  ihcni  to 
it.* 
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Classification  of  Interjections. 

The  most  natural  classtficalion  of  Interjections  is 
the  difference  of  ihe  emotions  of  which  ihey  are  an  I 
sion.     Interjections  may  express,  by  way  of  exclamatii 
emotion  of — 


Joy 

Sorrow  or  Pain,     . 
Approval,     , 

Aversion  or  Contempt, .  i 

Curiosity, 
Deliberation, 
Disbelief, 

Desire  for  the  presence  1 
of  another,         .         .  ) 
Attention, 
Discovery,    . 
Weariness,    . 
Surprise, 

To  excite  action,  . 
Assent, 
Negation,     . 


I 


Hurrah ! 
Ah  !  Oh  t 
Bravo  1  Encore  I 
Ahem  I    Hem  I     Pooh  I    V 
Fie!  Humph  1  Tush  I  Bi 
Eh?  Ha? 
Why! 
Indeed  I  Forsooth  1  Tul-tat 

Ho!  HoUoal 

Hist ! 

Oho! 

Heigh-ho ! 

Ah  I  Oh  I 

Ready!  Havoc!  Excclsiorl 

Yea,  Yes,    1    Six  *  Respond 

Nay,  No,    J        Adverbs.* 


■■ 


Another  Classification. 
Interjections  may  also  he  divided  into — (1 


Spontal 

or   Primitive    Interjections,  ;>.   such   as  have   no  h4 

(jranunatical  forms ;  and  (2)  Artificial  Or  Secondary 

jections,  i.e.   those  which,   though   extra  gramniaiical  d4 
than   the  former,  in  the  sense  tliat   they  do   not  enK 
any  grammatical  construction,  are  nevertheless  founded) 
grammatical  words. 

Interjeaions  of  the  former  class  are — 0/  alack  f 
het\^hhof  etc     They  are  chiefly  onamatopoctic. 

Oi  the  second  class  diXt—I/aii,  fudge,  adUu^  etc 


Do  Interjections  govern  Cases? 

Interjections  do  not  govern  words ;  but  there  are  el 
modes  of  expression  in  which  words  called  Interjccli* 
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bf  oWi  of  Pronouns^  as  '/Kv  is  w^.'     Here 

kecoDi;   .^     .i  the   Daiive,  and  $s  represents  iu 

Tr-i^rT,^rtion5  OTC  oaths,  e^. — 
nds,  i.e,  God's  wounds. 
ddeatbf  />.  God*s  death. 

fAtit  very  common  in  French.     Compare — 
■      Gad!=:GDdl 
"       0  Christ ! — Andent  Mariner^ 
l^bcn  were  &kin  to  oaths,  t.g, — 

By'rlakin,  r>.  by  out  Lady  (diminutive). 
Wj  JutgO,  i.e.  by  St  Ginpoulph. 
Ktarry,  I'v.  the  v; 

OdsbodikinB,  ?>.  '  dy  (diminutive). 

used  'God's  body  kins.' 
lire  greetings  or  farewells,  e^. — 
Qood-bye,  I'.f.  God  be  wi'  you. 
Faz*ewell,  i.e.  May  you  fare  well 
Welcome,  it,  I  greet  you  kindly. 
Qood*day,  ie,  I  wish  you  a  fine  day. 
-The  A.S.  Verb  ivilcumian^  *  to  greet  kindly/  is  still 
fm£:  but  u-'cU  done  is  a  comijound  word,  of  which 
is  the  Adverb  tvtlL 

Interjections  are  corrupted  forms  of  other  parts  of 
fc— 

lekaday,  r>.  Ah  I  lack  (or,  loss)  on  the  day. 

ite  Lord  Clive's  punning  toast,  *  A  lass  and  a  lac  a  day.' 

lil !  *  be  hale  or  heolthy,'  fwm  the  A.S.  A?/.  •  whole,  sound' 
^  Hcl  wss  thu,'  lit.  Hale  be  thou.     Cf.  wassaii. 

haar— 

liicjf  not  tometftnc  cry  "  All  Iiail  I  "  to  me?' — Sha^spcarf, 
heaTi  is  now  an  Interjection  of  approval  or  irony, 
from  Ifiar  him  /  and  originated  in  '  The  House.' 

'  from  the  merging  of  two  Saxon  Interjections 
.  letter  was  prohobly  the  old  Inii>eraiive  of 
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/octant  to  look.     Thus  those,  who  say  iJiat  /o  is  dciii 
/tw.t,  are  id  error,  but  yet   parallel  to  ilie  truth. 
English  bcholdy  French  voila^  I^iin  eta  (an  old 
Greek  iSov. 

Lmv^  /tf,  and  lawks  may  either  be  corruptions 
euphuistic  corruptions  oiLcrd.  In  A.S.  we  find  also 
e^.  *-Eala  faeder  Abraham '  =  O  father  Abraham. — Luk< 

Oyea  (corrupted  into  '  O  yes  I ')  is  the  Old  French 
tion, '  Hear  ye/  and  belongs  to  Courts  of  Law. 

0  is  not  an  Interjection  but  the  sign  of  the  Vocatiw; 

it  is  often  used  for  Oh  I 

Wo  (A.S.  wd)  is  akin  to  Greek  Ovai,  Latin  Ttf^,  an^ 

not  be  confounded  with   the  substantive   woe   {^ivoh^ 
'  Wo,  wo,  wo  to  the  inhabitcnj  of  tlie  earth  I  * — Rev.  viii.  J, 

Go-to  {go  /fw)  is  an  encouraging  Interjection,  and  is  eq 
lent  to  come-on.  C£  French  alloHU  'And  they  said,  6 
let  us  build  us  a  city'  (Gen.  xi.  4).  Note  the  vulgariam_< 
latis !  and  the  (A.S.)  uton. 


Many  Interjections  are  from  the  Frenc! 

Adieu,  '  I  commend  you  to  God '  {a  Dicii). 

Avaunt,  *  Out  of  my  way '  (*«  avani). 

Alas  is  probably  a  corruption  of  htlas.     Here  the  prel 
rejjresents  the  French  ht-,     Ileias  is  from  Lat.  hssus,  *^ 

Qramercyi  '  many  thanks,'  is  from  the  French  grai 

from  the  Spanish  we  have  ay  di  me  (ay  di  mi=' 
me!'),  a  phrase  for  which  Carlyle  had  a  great  fondnet 
has  been  corrupted  into  Oh  dear  me!  {See  rei 
WeU-a-da).) 

Other  Inteijections. 

Amen  is  from  the  Hebrew.     It  means— (1)  so  it  ii 

let  it  be.     Greek  A^i;i'»  Latin  Atncn, 

Aroint  thee,  *  Make  room,'  or  '  begone  1  * 

For  shame,  'Alas  for  {Le,  on  account  oQ  shame t* I 
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^.  like   fndf(4!   now   indicates   disbelief.      At  an 
J  fi>nooth  n\is  us^  in  serious  aftinuatlon,  and 
int  'truly.'    Cf.  Soothe  to  say,  and  soothesayer. 
id^  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  doings  of  a  Captain 
.\  •  H-ho  was  notorious  for  his  lying.     Set  Isaac  Disraeh's 

^  LiUraturt^  quoted  by  Eark. 
L    ..  .    .h,  Alleluia,  Hosanna  are  from  Hebrew  sources, 
flogb-hol    The  mciining  of  some  Interjections  is  so  vague 
j&dunlcfifiitc,  tlial  it  would  take  a  ^;rcat  roany  words  to  express 
[tenieuiing  correctly.     They  seem  to  be  as  well  fitted  to  be 
t  tcho  of  one  thought  or  feeling  as  another ;  or  even  to  be 
more  than  a  melodious  continuation  of  the  rhythm  : — 
*llcnr  pleosoxit  it  is  to  have  tnonejr,  kctgh-Aal 
How  pinsant  it  is  to  have  money.' — Arthur  ft.  Ci^mgh. 

Ffeba  expresses  contempt.     '  Doubt  is  always  crying  Fsha^ 
lai  tnccring.' — Thackeray. 

Weil-a-day  is  a  corruption  of  well-a^vay^  itself  a  distortion 
ij^ihc  .A.S.  U'a-/i}-6y  which  is  compounded  of  two  old  Inter- 
jttaoQS  tp^  and  /d.    This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  working  of 
i<.mii!ir  Ktymology,  which  substitutes  familiar  (or  unintelligible 
•ns.     (See  also  Oh  dear  me  J) 
►  .J  is  the  original  of  the  Scotch  waly  / 
Tin:  old  .\dvcrb  yare,  *  ready,'  used  as  an  Interjection  by 
belongs  to  the  stem  gar^  of  extensive  use  in  the 
.'  uages. 

y  for  help,  harow  I  and  the  war-cry,  havoc !  are 


'Cry  havoc  I  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  ivar.* — JuUvs  Cojar. 
mg  the  curiosities  of  expletive  phraseology  may  be  nicn- 
: — *  By  the  mackins*  i.e.  the  Virgin  Mary  (diminutive); 
.  f,'  i.e.  Ciod's  sanctities ;  *  Odds  pittikins^  i.e.  By 
ind  several  others.  It  is  curious  to  noiice  that 
'**tlic  Miiidlc  Ages  was  accompanied  by  much 
y,     Cf.  the  modern  *l>rat  i'/  =  God  rot  it. 

Ike  compilers  desire  to  express  their  great  obligations  to 
&»lc  for  the  valuable  and  valued  information  contained 
lapttr  IIL  of  his  rhihh^y.] 


PART    II. 
RULES    OF    SYNTAX. 


Syntax  Defined 

The  word  Syntax  means  '  arrangement'  (Greek,  j)^,  I 
iaxt'sj  arrangement).  The  Rules  of  Syntax  are  the  varii 
in  which  the  words  of  a  sentence  are  related  to  one  anotbc 


I. 

SYNTAX  OF  THE  NOUN. 

TH£  NOMINATIVE  CABS. 

The  Nominative  is  the  Case  of  the  Subject,  whether 
Verb  with  which  it  is  coupled  be  active  or  Passive  or  S 

slanLtvc. 

The  shfphtrd  (Nominative)  tends  his  sheep. 

The  shetp  (Nominative)  are  tended  by  the  shepherd. 

John  is  good. 

It  is  alio  the  Naming- Perm,  ns  /-  '.  etc 

Neuter  Verbs  .iivi  Vi-rhs  in  the  T.i  e  are  ^^^r^ 

hy  a  completion  uf  the  Predicate  in  tlie  N^ 
Nominative  is  also  used  to  form  part  of tli-  • 
Copulative  Verbs    •        •        •    Smith  is  a  iazoytr. 
Verbs  of  seeming,    .        .         .     HcsedK-"'  r  "'^■ 
Passive  Verbs  of  naming,  ,     He  was  ■ 

Vt.-rb3  like  remain^  (ontinue^  etc.,  He  remauvM  .ii^ 
Verbs  expressing  to  be  made,  ,     He  was  made 
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The  'Preparatory  Subject.' 

^TTie  Pronoun  //  is  often  used  in  apposition  with  an  Infinite 
or  Noun  clause,  the  latter  being  the  real  subject  of  the 

It  is  difficult  to  please  everybody. 

It  \%  well  known  that  the  Irish  are  Celts. 


The  Repeated  Nominative. 
The  Nominative  is  repeated — 
(i)  For  clearness'  sake — 

*  Alf^igftty  Cody  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  who 
tlf!>iretb  DOi  the  dc-^th  of  a  sinner,  but  raiher  thnt  he  may 
turn  fmm  hi>  wickcilnt-»nnO  live  ;  and  hnih  given  power 

rtP'l  coratr?"  " ■   liij.  ruinisiers  to  dt.i:larc  and  pro- 

Dounce  to   :  t*elng  penitent,  the  absolutiun  and 

rentifiion  LI*  ;     /// jxirdoncth.' — fYayer  Hook, 

(t)  Far  tbetoricai   effect  in  the  way  of   Emphaiiis  or 
Clinjax — 
•That  KVAi,  that  lhaDkIcsiyi'//i«P,  that  treacherous y/ww*.' 
vas  my  ruin.' 

(3)  In  lyric?  or  rommon  talk — 

*  T  5/  o'  arrows  the  foresters  shot 

LiJcd  him  on  the  knee.' — Johme  cf  Braidiittt, 

The  Nominative  in  Apposition. 

^tnone  Noun  is  used  to  explain  another,  it  is  put  in  the 
""  ■'■■'-<  as  the  Noun  it  explains,  and  is  said  to  he  in 
1  to  It     In  the  following  exaftiplcs  the  Nominative  is 
niinaiive  in  apposition  : — 
/  lives  here. 
Here  hvcJ  iVul'crj'vrce^  the  liberator  of  the  slaves. 
*Crispit0u  b  again  ihe  subject  of  my  verse,  a  monsttr 
•fcom  no  virtue  redeems  from  wickedness,'— y«ww/. 

The  Nominative  Absolute. 

'  ;,  qualified    by  a  P-irticiple  used 

V  Finite  Verb,  and  tbui  indei>cnd- 
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ent  of  the  principal  sentence,  is  said  to  be  ii 
Case,  as — 

Spring  refurftingt  the  flowers  app^^ 

Definition  2. — A  Noun  and  a  Participle  i 
it  may  form  together  a  clause  grammatically 
the  rest  of  the  sentence.     Such  a  clause  is  ca 
clause,  because  it  stands  alone,  and  the  Nou 
the  Absolute  Case,  f^. — 

*  My  Story  being  dene. 
She  gave  mc  for  my  pains  a  world  of  »ig^' 

Is  Nominative  Absolute  a  correct 

not,   because    the  Absolute  Case   (Genitiv 
Ablative  in  Latin)  was  Dative  in  Anglo-Saxo 
Thinre  dura  beloceme^  bide  thine  faeder- 
*Thy  door  be-locked,  pray  to  thy  fat 

A  more  correct  expression  is  the  '  Absolute 
Absolute.' 

The  Participle  qualifying  the  Subject  A 
omitted,  as — 

Dinner  over,  the  company  fell  to  ma- 
Broad  doth  without^  and  a  warm  he 
Here  *  being '  is  to  be  understood  after  d. 

Some  Participles,  used  as  Prepositions, 
"  '^e  Nominative  Absolute,  as — 

the  siege,  the  inhabitants  suffere 

'«»  decision,  the  matter  was  all* 

«jf  the  sicj^e        —  the  siege 

"J"  his  decision  =  his  decis  i 

^ a^__  yet  giv^ 


JT, 
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(3)  iWho  trusts  in  God,  remains  firm  as  His  mount.  This 
is  an  imitation  of  a  classical  construction. 

(411)  'Tis  his  own  blame;*  hath  put  himself  from  rest'  {Lear, 
Act  ii.  Scene  4).     Omisn'on  of  Kdath'c. 

(4^)  To-day^am  very  tired.     Subject  plainly  denoted. 

Nominative  of  Address. 

The  Case  that  is  used  in  addressing  an  object  is  called  in 
in  the  Vocative,     English  grammarians,  recognising  only 
Cases   in    English,    call    this   Case   the    Nominative   of 
ress     E^, — 

•Sing,  heavenly  Mnst,* — i\filtt>rt, 

*  £.ttchaniress,  fare  thee  well.' — Scott* 

Poaition  of  the  Nominative. 

A  Nominative  Case  is  placed  in  English  before  the  Verb, 
|twihere  are  many  exceptions.     It  is  placed  after  the  Verb — 
(a)  With  Imperatives,  as,  *  Goye^  come  jr,  depart  ^^.' 
[i)  In  an  interrogation,  as,  *  How  many  loaves  have jftf/* 
(.'1  After  the  Adverb  there^  as,  *  There  go  the  ships* 
((^)  When  the  Predicate  comes  first,  as,  *  Great  is  Diana  of 
the  Ephcsians.'     *  Sucli  was  the  sound.' — Grafs  Bard. 
This  inversion  of  the  logical  order  is  especially  frequent  in 
Ifoetry,*  but  it  occasionally  causes  ambiguity. 

Words  used  as  Substantives. 

Any  part  of  speech  may  be  used,  in  order  to  express  the 
■otion  it  conveys,  as  a  Substantive;  or,  in  other  words,  may 
'fce  nsed  substantively,  as — 

Once  is  too  often  (Adverb).       Jied  is  a  fine  colour  (Adjective), 
ffepris  not  under  (Adverb).      Ah!  is  an  exclamation  (Interj.). 

*  Some  lime  ago  there  was  an  affected  fashion  of  employing  this  inver. 
■a    It  «ras  ridiculed  in  (he  following  parody  : — 

'  So,  when  "  dc^s  mial "  re-echoes  through  the  streets, 
Rush  «ynipnlhelic  curs  from  their  retreats  ; 
Beam  with  bright  bl.ize  their  supplicating  eye*. 
Sink  their  hind  U^s,  a*cend  their  jnyftil  crlts  ; 
Each  wild  with  hope,  and  maddening  to  prevail. 
Its  the  pleased  cor,  and  wags  the  expectant  tail.' 


k 
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THE  POSSESSIVE  CASE- 

The  Possessive  relation  is  expressed  in  two  ways  in  Rn 

(i)  By  inflection,  as,  *hiy  father's  house;'  'My  A 
uniform/    (Saxon  and  syniheiical  method.) 

(a)  By  the  Preposition  0/  and  the  Objective  Case 
Noun,  as,  *The  house  of  my  fathtr;^  •  Tht  a 
Itoly^*    (Norman  and  analytical  method.) 

so,  by  a  combination  of  these  methods  in  phrases  1 
house  of  my  father' s  ;^  'A  song  of  Tennyson's.' 

In  provincial  English,  as  in  Latin,  ilie  Dative  is  son 
used  for  the  Possessive,  e.g,  'Tliis  book  (0  me'~*'l 
book.' 


Position  of  the  Possessive. 

The  Saxon  or  synthetical  or  inflected  Possessive  j 
but  the  Norman  or  analytical  yfe/^zyj  its  Noun. 

Posaessiye  Relation— Genitive  Relations. 

The  Possessive  relation  is  only  one  out  of  the  class 
Genilival.  A  Substantive  is  in  the  Genitive  relation  wh 
joined  to  another  Substantive  attributively  or  objcctivcl 

Some  modem  grammarians  confuse  the  Possessive  ^t 
Genitive,  and  say  that  tlie  Posscssiit  Case  at  first  d 
origin.  In  the  same  way  they  wrongly  call  'The  Ap 
Genitive '  a  Pessfssit^e  relation.  [The  Genitive  relatioi 
however,  best  considered  in  connection  with  the  Pi 
Case,  although  the  Noun  governed  hy  of  is  in  the 
Case.] 

Attribntive  and  Objective  Genitives  disting 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  readily  between  thc^ 
Uses  of  the  same  Case.     For   instance,    ',' 
tnean  cither — (r)  the  praise  which  John  gtv- 
*hich  he  receives. 
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'i  u.'iuuf  amhigaity  exists  when  a  Preposition  is  used  instead 
""iKf  Pn^i^sive  Case,  t^.  *  Th^  fear  of  the  enemy  may  mean 
enemy  feel  (Altrib.),  or  the  fear  which  is 
\\  (Obj.).  '  The  injuries  of  the  Nelvetii* 
[fiitiu  tijc  liijuiies  done  by  the  Hclvetii  (Atthb.),  or  the 
(fofltf  to  thecn  (Obj.). 

The  Attribative  Genitiye. 

^Th<r  Attributive  Genitive  relation  includes  the  notions  of 
ncy,  possession,  mutual   relation   of  persons,  the 
:  a  thing,  the  material  or  substance  of  which  a  thing 
c,  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  as  part  of  a  whole,  etc 

the  Attributive  Genitive  are  aa  follow: — 

,.raation  of  Luther. 
iomon*s  temple.  Cade's  rebellion. 

My  liroiher's  hat.  My  brother's  child. 

\  r-::iQ  of  great  ability. 
'         '      Tns  of  iron  and  feet  of  clay. 

IS  a  sort  of  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue, 
ictcr  of  the  circle. 

(h,  the  Genitive  expressed  by  inflection  (Genitive 

a  generally  used  to  express  the  relation  of  possession, 

■  J'sbook.' 

rCipmsea  also  the  notions  of  origin,  agency,  and  the 

of  persons,  as,  'Cade's  Rebellion;'  '  Luther's  Reforma- 

'  My  wife's  sister.* 

The  Objective  GenitiTe. 
Objective  Genitive  expresses  the  object  of  some  feeling 

ii  ^ncrally  denoted  by  a  Preposition  and  the  Objective 
but  11  may  also  be  denoted  by  the  Possessive  inflection. 


■        ■  TS. 

heard  everywhere. 
iiii:  soldiers  were  kept  in  camp  by  fear  of  the  enemy. 
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The  DoQble  Genitive. 

The  expression,  *A  book  of  John's,'  is  often  exj.lift 
saying  that  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  'books'  after  J 
that  the  expression  is  a  shortened  form  of  *  A  book 
books.* 

The  use  of  this  form  implies  that  John  has  more  bool 
one.     So,  also,  the  expression,  *  A  house  of  mine,'  implies  ll 
I  possess  more  than  one  house. 

[With  the  Genitive  inflection  's  =  i3  or  68,  compare 
-is  and  Greek  -o«.] 

The  Cumulative  or  Pleonastic  (lenitive. 

Besides  the  ordinary  Double  Gtnhivt^  which  may  be  cxpl 
as  above,  we  find  e.xpressi(mi  such  as  *  This  house  ^f\ 

*  Thai  boy  of  Norcotfs^  where  the  Genitives  are  rt" 
and  demonstrative,  and  do  not  mean  '  ThU  house  of  my 

•  That  toy  of  Norcoifs  boys: 

The  Partitive  Genitive. 

Sometimes  the  Genilival  relation  denotes  that  <■  ' 
of  a   thing  or  group   is   considered,  e^.  "Two-tli. 
orange;*  'They  partook  <y the  food.' 

In  the  phrase  considered  above,   viz.   ^  A  hook  ^f  J^ 
John's  denotes  the  Fossessive  Genitive,  and  ^the  Partit 
Genitive. 

The  Appositive  Genitive  (Redundant  of\ 
When   of  Is   used  in   such  combinations  as,  'The  cit 
Rome,'  *  The  month  of  May,' it  is  used  by  way  of  definiti^ 
This  construction  is  sometimes  called  the  Apfiositive  Geniti 
since,  but  for  the  inten-ention  of  the  Pr^ 
would  be  seen  to  be  in  apposition.*    Un«!. 
expressions  as,  *  A  wretch  of  a  fellow,*  *A  biuie  uf  a 
They  mean  the  same  as,   *A  fellow,  a  wretch;'  'A' 
brute,*  etc     Of  is  said  to  be  redundant. 
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Fossessives  in  Apposition. 

Vhen  two  or  more  Possessive  Cases  are  in  apposition,  it 
to  put  the  sign  of  the  Possessive  after  the  last  word 

For  thy  servant  David's  sake. 

Messrs.  Smithy  Brown^  and  RobinsotCs  shop. 

ThQ  prifpfut  MerlijCs  doom. 

rhis  is   sometimes  too  strongly  expressed  by  saying  *  The 
tsessm  €annot  be  used  in  Apposition* 

Ellipsis  after  the  Possessive  Case. 

rbe  Noun  which  the  Possessive  Case  qualifies  is  sometimes 
Dttcdy  as  in  the  expressions  >— 

St.  Paul's  (Cathedral).  Brooks's  (Club). 

[The  Duchess  of  Piccadilly's  (house). 
St.  Bartholomew's  (Hospital). 
The  Court  of  St.  James's  (Palace). 

The  Adverhial  Genitive. 

We  have  few  genuine  relics,  and  only  a  few  imitations  of 
constniction,  which  was  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  denote 

•r  when  *  and  '  measure  or  value  of^  etc. 

.Xow-a-days  *  ( 1 5th  century,  now  a  dayes).  Here  days  is  the 
d  Genitive,  not  the  Plural. 

Compare  also  ear/y  days  =  c3kx\y  of  the  day. 

*  Of  Umjg  time,  he  had  bewitched  them.' — Act5  vin.  tl. 

'Swft  of  foot ^  'ready  of  speeth.*     These  may  almost  be 
Locative  Genitives;  cf.  *  versus  animo' — 

•  Such  as  sleep  **  nights.* —fuUm  Qtxar^  Act  i.  Scene  2. 

*k^\oyfSoffiftyfett  high*^*  \  gallows  high  of  fifty  feet* 
Anglo-Saxon  ^ two  etls  high*  was  represented  by  *high  of 
r  tits'    (twegra  etna    heah)^   and   winttres    and    summeres 
cnitive  Cases)  equalled  '<«  winter  and  in  summer* 
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It  IS  instructive  to  note  that  tfn,  which  even  noi 
^ point  of  time,'  was  often  used  for  ^and  ti,e  vfrsa, 

*  He  came  0/  (on)  an  errand.' — Mrrry  tVivcs  of  MlmJsi/r,  Act] 
'Ennmouted  om  (oQ  his  follin.' — J/fitfy  JK  Act  t.  Scene  2, 
'God  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  and  of  vX\  Christian  aoul^' 
Act  if.  Scene  5. 

The  Ethical  Genitive  or  Genitive  of  lnt< 

'Phis  is  of  infrequent  occurrence,  and  resembles 
Dntive,  e.g, — 

Here  shall  come  your  Marias. 
Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  now  lord  of  y<fur  mud,  I 
operation  oiyour  sun ;  so  is  your  crocodile.         jJ 


THE  OBJECTIVE  CASE  (inclndine:  the  DATI^ 

What  do  we  mean  by  '  Oovernment  *  ?, 

Much  confusion  with  needless  argument  has  arisen^ 
indistinct  idea,  on  the  part  of  grammarians,  as  !o 
mean  by  Government.    Some  say  that — 

Transitive  Verbs  in  ihe  Active  Voice,  \ 


2.  Prepositions,  Vcanm 

3.  Possessive  Cases,  i         * 

4.  Some  Adjectives,  ) 

and  ihey  even  allow  Nominatives  and   Possessive*   | 
governed. 

We  shall  only  recognise,  as  a  rule,  (i)  Power  of  G< 
in  Transitive  Verbs  and  Prepositions,  and  shall  exdu< 
Nominative  and  Possessive  from  being  governed. 

Under  the  Objective  Case,  grammarians  no> 
three  widely  different  uses,  viz, — 

(x)  The  Direct  Object  (or  immediate  obj< 
Verb's  action),  denoted  in  Latin  by  the 
Case,  as — 
I  honour  him.        Columbus  discovered 
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(3)  The  Adverbial  Object  (an  object  which  discharges 
the  function  of  an  Adverb  in  limiting  the  Predi- 
cate, in  most  cases  as  regards  time,  place,  measure, 
etc),  which  corresponds  to  various  uses  of  the 
Latin  Accusative  and  Dative,  as — 

He  lived  seventy  ^^<7ry.     A  river  three  miies  broad. 
Three  days  ago.  It  cost  io\xx poufsds. 

(3)  The  Dative  or  Indirect  Object  (an  object  more 
remotely  affected  by  the  action)  denoted  in  Latin 
and  Anglo-Saxon  by  the  Dative,  as — 

Give  me  the  book.         Show  him  the  way. 
Buy  her  a  bat. 

Lender  the  Direct  Object  is  now  included  the  Latin  Accusa- 

of  cognate  signification,  as,  *To  sleep  a  sleep.* 
Under  the  Adverbial  Object,  English  grammarians  now  seek 
include  examples  of  the   Latin  Accusative  of  Duration, 
Latin  Accusative  of  Space,   the  Ablative  of  Time,  the 
live  of  Cost  or  Price,  and  of  Measure,  etc. 
Under  the  Dative  or  Indirect  Object  is  included  the  Latin 
Ethicus,  a  construction  which  is  called  in  English  the 
flhiive  of  Interest,'  as,  *  He  plucked  nu  ope  liis  doublet.' 

Titt  Objective  Case  is  used  when  the  Nonn  Or  Pronoon 

[iithe  Direct  Object  of  a  Transitive  Verb,  as— 

Scipio  conquered  IJannibal, 
The  frost  killed  \.\\z  p{ant. 

The  Substantive  which  follows  a  Preposition  (or 

htpositional   phrase)   is   in   the  Objective   Case,   and   is 

*-ji  ,►  s.iid  to  be  governed  by  the  Preposition,  as^ 

Business  hefore  p/easure. 

He  left  on  account  of  bad  health, 

^lie  Double  Object— The  Verbs  'to  teach,'  *to  ask,'  etc., 
( the  litin  docto  and  rogo^  may  govern  two  Cases,  one  of 
£  person,  the  oilier  of  the  thing,  as — 

We  leach  the  scholars  Euclid, 
I  asked  him  a  question. 


w 
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llic  former  of  the  two  is  the  Dative  or  Indirect  Obje 
Oie  latter,  the  Direct  Object,  answering  to  the  AccusatlTe.' 

Verbs  like  waAf,  create,  appoint^  etc,  and  other  Verbs 
thinky  consider^  suppose^  bdievt^  etc.,  in  the  Active  Voice, 
also  followed  by  two  Objective  Cases,  as — 

The  king  created  him  a  peer* 

I  think  him  an  able  man. 

We  believe  him  an  impostor.  ' 

In  Verbs  of  this  latter  class,  however,  the  construction  i 
be  exphined  as  the  Objective  Case  and  Infinitive  Mood, 
'  I  think  him  an  able  man ' » '  I  think  him  to  be  an  able  in 
tspecially  as  llie  Verb  to  be  disappears  so  readily. 

This  is  sometimes  called  the  Factitive  Object^  or  the  ObjeC 
Supplement  of  the  Verb.  The  better  opinion  is  probably! 
the  second  object  is  Adverbial. 

The  Retained  Object.— WTien  a  Transitive  Verb, 
two  objects,  is  changt^d  into  the  Passive  Voice,  either  _ 
two  objects  may  become  the  subject  of  the  Passive  Verb,* 
the  other  remains  an   object   as   before.     Hence  the 
may  be  called  the  Retained  Object.     Thus,  *I  forgave  htm 
faulty  may  be  turned  into  the  Passive  form  in  two  ways  :— 

Si^  His  fault  was  forgiven  him  by  me. 
2)  He  was  forgiven  his  fault  by  me. 
In  (i)  the  original  Direct  Object, ySii*//,  is  taken  as  the 
ject  of  the  Passive  Verb,  and  the  original  (Indirect)  01, 
him,  is  retained  as  the  Indirect  Object  of  the  Verb.     In  (2)  I 
original  (Indirect)  Object,  him,  is  taken  as  the  subject  of 
Passive  Verb,  and  the  (Direct)  Object,  faulty  is  retained 
object  after  the  Verb  *  was  forgiven.'     As  Passive  Verbs  1 
govern  a  case,  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  this  ob; 
'retained.' 

The  Redundant  Objective. — Double  Objectives  arc 

somclimes  unnecessarily  inserted,  as — 

*  I  know^<7«,  what  you  are.' — Lear,  Act  i.  Scene  i. 
'  Strawberry  llMsams,  one  and  nl!, 
Wc  will  gather  Mem. ' 


should  he  noted,  however,  that  both  the  given  Verbs  take  a 
tive  in  Latin,  and  not  an  Accusative  and  a  DaUve« 
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10  Objective  in  Apposition  is  used  cither  for  the  sake 

arness,  ur  to  appena  additional  ideas— 

[  fcoow  the  aforesaid  virtues,  justue^  meny^  temperanct^  to 

be  essential  to  a  judge, 
fhus   they   defeated  the  Spanish  Fleet,   the  InvincUfU 

Armada. 

ipsia  of  the  Objective. — This  occurs  most  frequently 
bi  Relative — 

*  Wc  speak  that* we  do  know.* — John  iit  li, 

les  a  Transitive  Active  Verb  is  used  so  broadly  or 
iiely  that  the  Objective  is  not  required — 

tWa.  promises i  \y\xt  performs  not 
it   is  noteworthy  that  promises    might   govern   two 
1^  as,   'I  promised  him  a  penny^    and    yet  takes 
r. 

ikx  between  the  '  Ordinary '  and  '  Adverbial '  Ob- 

refi. — One   link,   the   Factitive    Object^  has  already  been 
dor>  and  wc  have  now  to  consider  the 


Cognate  Objective, 


^fikin  both  to  the  ordinary  and  adverbial  Objectives. 
ftmsitive  Verbs  are  sometimes  followed  by  Objectives 
g  a  Cognate  or  kindred  meaning,  as — 
They  have  slept  their  sleep  (  =  soundly). 

PThe  piper  slept,  smiling  tx.  quiet  smile  (quietly). 
[that  it  seems  almost  impossible  lo  draw  a  distinct 
deroarcatioo  between  the  ordinary  and  the  cognate 
:tive.     Study — 

made  a  box  (ordinary  Objective), 
r«id  a  book  (ordinary  Objective,  but  the  objects  that  can 
be  read  are  ail  cognate  to  each  other). 
'  ^  "  ~  iQcd  a  few  words  (Intransitive  Verb  used  Transit- 


nioaocd  a  feeble  moan  (Intransitive  Verb  with  Cognate 


ives,  €.g.  *  It  blew  a  hurricane ;* 


fountains  spouted  wine/ 

The  Adverbial  Object.— A  Noun  in  the  Objective 
\&  Ubcd  Adverbially,  to  denote — 

{a)  Extent  and  direction  in  space — 

He  lives  a  long  way  off.  Tenyanis 

My  honse  is  a  mile  distant.        Fouryfcr/ 

(b)  Amount  or  decree — 

He  stayed  there  ten  ytars*       He  amved  Ustj 
I  saw  the  man  three  days  ago. 

{£)  Cost  or  value — 

This  book  cost  five  shiHings. 

This  act  cost  Charles  lus  ervwn. 

To  reign  is  worth  ambition^  though  in  hell. 

(ii)  Manner  or  attendant  drcumstancc; 
I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  this. 
He  is  ayear  older  than  1  am. 
He  was  fined  forty  shifUng^, 

In  addition   to  the  foregoing  principal  dinsi 
the  Adverbial  Accusative,  we  may  raention- 

{e)  Accusative  of  '  motion  ttnvards ' — 

'  Ere  he  could  arhvu  the  paint  propo&etL' — CsMr. 
*  Ecc  he  arrive  tbc  happy  isU' — rariidise  ZmI, 

The  ships  reached  Genoa. 

{/)  Accusative  of  Rcjcnncc  or  Closer  Defimiwrn- 
He  sraote  them  hi/t  and  thigh. 
The  rich  may  boast  their  /<mw/,  the  grc 

f'ower. 
Wc  routed  him,  hi?rse  andy&c/. 

(ff)  Miscellaneous  Accusatives — 

He  fled  the  seene.  \  ,»? ^;„«  r^^  \ 

By  whom  I  escape  death,  ]  (^^*^*>°  <«"*•> 
He  winked  his  eye.    (Subordinate  agency.) 
*  Whnt  limf  the  pea  pulj  (orUi  il«  llootn 

Tliy  welcome  voice  we  hear.'    (.rotiil  of  Tnae.) 
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Kotc   that   the  Adverbial  Object  is  not  governed  by  the 
crh,  but  it  nnxlines  the  Verb. 
iTie  method  of  testing  an  Adverbial  ^or  a  truly  Cognate) 
ccus3EJ\*e,   is  to  endeavour  to   make   it   tlie   Subject  of  a 
rresponding  sentence  in  the  Passive  Voice.     If  this  can  be 
mc,  the  Accusative  is  not  completely  Adverbial. 
We  have  previously  stated  that  every  Accusative  is  some- 
ihat  Ad\-erbiaJ,  and  the  facility  with  which  this  Case  can  be 
tie<l  Adverbially  seems  to  corroborate  our  assertion. 
Substantives  depending  on  Prepositions  are  also  commonly 
as  Nouns  or  Pronouns  in  the  Objective  Case.     The 
niivc  so  defined  may  serve  as  an  Attributive  Adjunct 
Verb,  or  OS  on  Adverbial,  or  as  p.irt  of  an  Adverbial, 

(a)  Turpin  rode  to  iork. 

{It)  The  famous  ride  to  Vor^  from  London. 

\c)   In  tlie  iffgirtning  he  was  very  successful. 

•See  Analysis  0/  Senterues. 

Accusative   with   Infinitive. — This  construction   is  not 
in^tish,  but  is  occasionally  used,  e.g. — 
I  Itnow  y^m  to  hi  a  rogue, 
I  perceived  him  to  understand  more  than  was  thought. 

Tiiis  usage  must  not  be  imitated. 
?"'^"c^+Tonal  or  Vocative  Accusative  (Dative).— in 

ns  as  *Ah]  me,'  '  \Us\  Poor  Vorick'  (Hamlet), 

are  often  accounted  Objective.     Cf.  Latin,  *0 

erroris '  (Ciaro),  Greek,  yjj  Amu 

ly  attending  these  expressions  is  shown  by  the 

have  been  placed  in  three  different  Cases  by 

Js— (1)  Nominative  of  Address,  (2)  Objective, 

. . .     .Study— 

'  Me  f^oor  miD  I  my  library 
WuA  dukcUom  laigc  enough.* — Ton/es/. 

Wdh  reason,  nu  is  ofttimes  said  co  be  Dative. 

'''        on  of  the  Objective. — ^The  Object  usually  succeeds 
-r  I'rcposition.  e\ccpt  in  the  cases  of  Kclalivcs  and 
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Interrogaiives,  or  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.     In  jioctiTf 
construction  is  not  uncnmmon. 

I  toM  you  whom  it  was  j^ivcn  to  (Relative  witli  PTcpoiitiOa] 

He,  whom  ilioti  liyvfsf,  is  sick  (Rchiive  with  Verb). 

What  ^o  you  want?  (Interrogative). 

Some  they  slew,  others  they  wounded  (Emphasis)* 

In  poetry  this  construction  is  sometimes  amhij-uouSw     W 
does  this  sentence  mean  apart  from  the  context  ? 

•  The  gallnnt  hmmd  llie  wolf  hcid  slain,' 


THE  DATIVE  CASE  OR  IKDIREOT  0BJE4 

Tlie  Dative  C&se  denotes  the    *reci|jicnt*    or   .i"    »^» 
affected  by  the  Verb  remotely  or  indire^tty^  as — 

I  gave  her  a  book.  Wlliam  bought  htr  a  drcii. 

Woe  worth  the  chast,         jl/Vihinks  you  are  sadder. 

Is  there  a  Dative  Case  in  English? 

Undoubtedly. 

Arguments  against  its  existentt — 

(i)  The  Dative  Case  is  simply  the  Objective  govcnM 

by  to  Qx  for  understood. 
(2)  There  is  no  separate  form  for  the  Dati\'e  Cose, 
being  merged  in  the  Objective. 

Replies— 
(1)  The  Dative  Case  is  governed  by  the  Verf\  and 
not  identical  with,  but  simply  cquivaJc: 
Preposition  with  the  Objcclive  Case.    'I  ii    , 
ical  argument  is  decisive,     lb  and  for  have  n 
dropped  out,  for  they  were  never  there.'      ] 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  there  w 
a  Dative,  which  was  even  used  absolutely. 

Note. — In  *I  promised _/r////;  an  apple,'  to  canr»ot  be  idioiaa 
ically  inserted,  'I  promised  (to)  John  an  apple.' 


•  Wc  leave  out 
Saflixes  u'tie  origii 


the  philgloglcil  foci  thai  sani« 
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l»)  Case  lias  ceased  to  'oe  restricted  (except  technically) 
to  inflections,  and  is  now  judged  of  by  function, 
else  would  the  Noun  in  English  have  only  one 
tnie  Case,  the  Possessive.  Neither,  in  all  in- 
stances, has  the  Dative  been  merged  in  the 
Objective.  The  Pronouns  ///w  and  /;<•/-  are  true 
Dative  forms,  and  the  Objective  has  been  merged 
in  the  Dative  I 

'.—The  Dative  is  generally  used  in  connection  with  the 
Cw,  but  occasionally  without,  as,  •  I  answered  AJm.' 

The  Indirect  Object  is  most  frequently  met  with— 

(j)  After  Verbs  of  giving,  owing,  pleasing,  promising, 
resembling,  showing,  telling,  thanking,  etc.,  as, 
*Give  it  him ;*  *  He  promised  m€  a  book.' 

{l>\  With  Impersonal  Verbs,  as,  '  wfthinks '  and  'wrtecms.* 

{q  After  Adjectives  of  similarity,  dissimilarity,  and  near- 
ness, as,  'like  tney  *  unUkc  Aiw,'  *  near  jvw.' 

[d)  After  certain  Interjections,  as,  'Woe  is  me;*  *WeU  is 
thee: 

The  Dative  of  Interest  {Dativus  Ethicus), — Sometimes 
in  indirect  object  is  inserted  after  Verbs  which  usually  take 
ooljf  a  direct  object,  in  order  to  express  the  interest  of  some 
pmon  in  the  action  of  the  Verb.     Hence  this  remotely  in- 
dueci  object  is  called  by  grammarians  the  Dative  of  Interest. 
It  is  used  to  give  vivacity  to  a  description,  as — 
'Whip  nrsacb  honest  knaves  I' — Shaktsp<are, 
*  A  Jew  ate  me  n  whole  hnra  of  bacon. ' — Spntaior, 
'  The  cloudy  mesfenger  turns  me  his  back.' — Shaktspean. 

The  Dative  Absolute. — In  the  oldest  period,  the  Dative 
■KJnol  the  Nominative  was  the  Absolute  Case. 

(Tliis  construction  was  more  logical,  the  Dative  being  more 
-Adiobiai  than  the  Nominative.] 

However,  about  1350  the  Nominative  began  to  usurp  this 
firoction,  but  yet  wc  find  in  Pecock  (1449) — 

*//iflf  it  wittng,  and  Dot  weerning  ^=-* Him  (he)  knowing  and  not  for- 
Udding  it ',  * 
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and  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  (1665) — 

'  Su  kirn  destroyed 
For  vrhom  aU  this  was  made,  kII  this  will  soon 
Follow;' 

and  in  his  Samson  Agonistes  (1671) — 

•  Do  yon  Oial  [jresuriitd 
Mc  OTctthrown,  to  enter  lists  wiih  heaven. 

The  Dative  Infinitiva — The  Infinitive  of  Purpose  »; 
really  a  Noun  in  tlie  Dative  Case,  as,  *  Ut  code  se  sawtfc  W 
saed  to  sawenne^  = '  The  sower  went  out  ft?  sow  his  seed.* 

Position  of  the  Dative. — The  Dative  is  generally  pbce*^ 
after  the  Verb,  and  between  it  and  the  Direct  Object,  aa,  'f- 
taught  him  geography.' 


ANSW£E£D  QUESTIONS. 


1.  Q.  Distinguish  between  a  thing 

nnd  a  Noun. 

Am  a    thiHf^   is    the    object    or 

maleriftl  of  which  we  are  spealun^  \ 

a  Noun  is  the  nam*  of  the  object 

nr  material.     CntmmaT  has  to  do 

with  nnnics,  not  tliiiif^s. 

3.   Q.    Write   the  Abstract   Noans 

that   arc   connected    with    the 

following  Adjectives  : — itrong^ 

Vfisf,  ffcwft  tnu^  brilliant ,  /aiif, 

Ai^Af    deep^    rcusftint,    iimpU ; 

■nd  with  the   Verbs  atouwlt 

dffart. 

A,  The   corresponding   Abi^tmct 

Nouns  are  ttrtn^th,  wisJomt  gpcd' 

rr/T/,    truth,    briUiancy,  Jattthikst^ 

hnght,  de/ihf  eenstancyt  simplicUy^ 

aiutuia^ce,  departure. 

3.   (?.    Write    down    the    Abstract 

Nouns  that  arc  connected  with 

iLe  foUuwing  M^/rdft  ■,—efuhant. 


icrd,    rrtan,     marry,    /SW,    #*■' 

ittftaif,  fteai,  sttNime. 

A.  Emhantmiut^  fti^f^Y^  aisfut* 

inu,   /erhearamt,    iinxdom,    tprtt* 

shtf^    manhaad,    marrnxff,  /^r^ 

ebs/tnoijt,  iteaW      .  ''      T. 

4.  Q.  To  wlui  V'liiiiH 

yoo   refer    ■ n  i    .-. 

ttiry  in  the  pctssa^  ' 

— '  I  write  to  you,'  sa: 

liinke   to   Trior,    *  Dot    it.    ih^ 

Minister  to  (he  Secnrnry,  bai 

as  Ifarry  to  Wi\J 
A.  They  arc  oidinanly  Commnn 
Noun-i.  lii]i  STL" 
Iti^ 
pan  , 

5.  c.  i:^.. 

Noutis     niMi     i.'i.i|,     ;!»'_-  j'l 

but  which  Ktymoln^  slicj 


use!  a&  Proper* 
It  they  rdTer  td 
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'  k  ijc^lor  I    and  one   *  false 

■i^ilu,'  /.£.  ft  Noan  in  th« 

Bi^orar,    which     ha*     been 

fofoed  in  consequence  of  a 

■atake  with    re^rd    to    the 

PRviri  plun.1. 

/  Be  llalic   plaraU  arc  afms, 

'fci>.   ud   eaveSf    all     of    which 

f*J  be  laced  to  stognUx  forms. 

ii    ihe     French     xUntste, 

Itpments   ihe  six-syllahleii 

wwd  for  'piiy;'  ricket  \& 

r,iiid  Mt«f  die  Anglo-Saxon 

in  'ed^'or  *maT^n.'     The 

■'  of  fmt  belongi  to  the  root,  as 

^  *"rd  comes  from  Lat.  pititm, 

Tbe  sinjulir,  therefore,  ought   to 

fcttc  been  written   /Vr^,   and   the 

rtsnl  iaa  or  ^ftt. 

•  ^.  Which  IS  the  correct  cxprca- 

iion— spoonfuls  or  spoons  full ; 

tbe  Slues  Browns  or  the  Misses 

Brown? 

■ -•  denote  a 

lis,  each  of 

■\h  a  (:tirticular  liijniil, 

lie  of  so  many  *  spoons 

we  meant  to  expiess 

iitiiy  contaiocd  m  a 

■•  .^«.en  several  times  over, 

•(tuy  *s[tr>onruls.*  {6)  Doth 

'  1 «.«  Browns  '  and  '  the  Mines 

itvn '  are  fpod  Enj^Iish,  but  the 

CDe  i«  a  colloquial,  the  other  a  more 

fccnul  expression- 

/k  Q,  Of  what  is  lhe<raf^ificanl  in 
the  words  /fo/,  a/m/,  riches ^ 

it.  In  A-ji  ihe  -/  belongs  to  llie 
10C4,  ■!  nj  pea,  peas  are 

Ihctc&if'  /V-Jic  was  Ihe 

LaL/^ata*. 

vbctalbn  -t  *-  .....*■  ...i......  ..*  ...c 

taminativn  -^tie,  fiufus  in  Not- 
■Bi  Fnnch  U  ri/hesit.  Summons 
li  fron    Fr,    ttmmsit    not    fiora 


Lat  summoneas^  as  is  someltmes 
asserted.  W/m/  and  riches  arc  used 
ox  plurab,  but  the  -t  is  apt  to  give 
an  erroncoui  idea  of  their  origin. 

8.  ^.  *  I  have  not  wept  this  forty 

years.'     Is  this  forty  years  % 

correct  expression? 
A.  The  expression  *  forty  years,' 
though  plural  in  form,  may  pcrluips 
he  rcganled  as  expressing  a  singie 
iiica,  t  e.  a  periml  of  time,  like  *a 
foitnigbt.'  Hence  the  use  of  the 
singular  this  may  lie  justified.  The 
case  of  years  is  liic  (AdvcrUat) 
Objective. 

9.  Q.  Take  the  following    Nouns, 

and  gather    from   them    rules 
for  the   formation   of   English 
plurals  : — drer^  sit^ar,br}g,li,fy^ 
gtMie,   fhi/.ff    hyfcthesis^   laaf^ 
briefs  soH'in-lau*. 
A.  jy^fr,  sing,   and  plur.  alike; 
su^ars^  only  when  i*arieiiea  are  ex- 
pressed ;  b<tf^^  UKual  phiral  by  nihl* 
iiig   -x;    ladies,  -y  preceded  by  a 
consonant    is    changed    in:o    -ie: ; 
geese,    modification    of    the     root- 
vowel  ;     childretty     Ai^Io  •  Saxon 
suffix  ;  hypotheses,  Greek  Nouns  in 
•ij  form  plur.  in  -es ;  ItNtves^  Teu- 
tonic Nouns  in/form  plur.  in  -err  ,' 
hriffsy  Romance  worils  retain  the/ 
unchanged ;  sons-in-law,   the  -j  is 
added  to  the  signiticant  part  of  the 
crtmpound  rather  than  the  descrip- 
tive. 

la  Q>  Mention  some  Anglo-Saxon 

plural  forms  that  have  become 

obsolete.    Which  of  these  were 

retained  the  longest  ? 

A.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  language 

there  were   plurals  in  -as.,   -an,  -d, 

-u,  etc. ,  as  ''iml/-as,  wolves ;  lung-an^ 

tongues  ;    dur  -  a,    doors  ;    scip  •  m, 

ships.      After  some  lime  only  -as 

and  -ast  were  retained,  and   thcs^c 

ticcame  changed   into  -es  aiut    en. 

Then  the   t    of   -es    was  omiued 
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vhenever  i  could  be  waaded  alone, 

as  Hmgr  for  itm^. 

ll«  Q.  Whni  is  meant  hy  Gmm* 
tnalic:il  (.lender?  \Vhat  tree 
Gender    suflUea  still  exist   in 

A.  Grammatical  Gender  is  a  dis- 
linclion  in  the  form  of  Nouns  or 
i'tonouiis,  to  show  whether  they 
stand  for  persons  or  animals  of  the 
male  or  female  sex,  or  for  things 
wit-hoot  sex.  The  only  true  suffiaes 
ofGeuder  that  still  cxhi  orc-tfr,  -tW, 
•//Tf  in  words  of  Latin  origin,  also 
•vi/ff-  in  the  single  instance  of  j/itt- 
4/cr,  and  -/ff  in  vixtn^  both  Saxua ; 
•ster  in  all  other  instances  nerely 
denotes  the  agunt. 

12.  Q.  What  do  you  remark  in 
regard  to  the  signification  of 
the  proper  names  Baxttr  and 
n'cbittrf 

A.  The  tcnnination  'iter  ori- 
inally  belonged  to  names  of  em< 
tloymenis  that  were  chictly  carried 
on  by  women.  It  afterwards  catne 
to  denote  the  agent  merely.  B(txitr 
is  fur  hamster. 

13.  Q,  Make  a  list  of  the  sufiixes, 
existing  and  obsolete,  that  are 
or  have  been  employed  10  mark 
the  distinction  of  Gcndcz  in 
English  Nouns. 

A,  Su  Sixes  si  ill  in  aset  -in  (|be 
most  common),  as  pant-rss ;  ~er 
and  'ix  appear  in  se%Tral  uonls 
from  the  Latin;  -int  in  heroine 
(Greek),  and  margravine  (Ger- 
man) !  -ina^  -ana  in  Czarina,  Sui- 
tana.  Suffixes  nearly  obsolete :  -en 
only  sun-ivts  in  vixerit  'Sftr  only 
survives  in  spinster.  Siiflixcs  quite 
ohsolcic  :  -a  (masc)  and  -4  (fcm.), 
•s  in  vnJtnp-Ot  widuw-e, 

14.  Q>  Can  ^cmu'  be  called,  strictly, 

the  Feminine  of  huUf    If  not, 
why  cannot  it  be  so  called  ? 
A,  It  cannot  be^siricily,  10  called, 


because  though   the  w«4  'crt 

f  n  .1.   i.-M  '-^  >  n   III  irj>,it  ,•  ^.'i  fnin  iM 


tioobcLWi:*:)!  ukt./afHi' 
It  sluniM  lie  noliced 
only    two  niixlcs   of 
Feminine  of  Nouns  (\ ;. 
and  affixes),  (bough  ih...  -  -  -: 
method   by  which   to   ind»iM 
distinction  of  male  and  fcmn!r, 
15.   Q.  In  modern  Li 

IS  peruiiiiticd  as  > 

t' 


for? 
A.  Tlie   gender  of  Nodu 

noting  sexless  ihinp  is,  of 
arbitraiy.  In  AngiO'Saxoci 
Feminine,  wic^m  is  UsscQ<i»E 
modern  English  the  genders  of  th 
wcjrds  are  reversed.  ^^-^  '"'"^ 
mainly  of  ihe  Itcaii' 
motioQ  of  the  moo;i 
Fcfiiinine.  Our  fortf 
they  made  'moon'  M 
bably  thought  of  tl»e  m 'on  li* 
measurer,  the  niler  of  dayi 
weeks  and  season?,  lb-*  ftniiainf 
the  tides,  the  lord  of  1 
end  the  herald  nf 
a&scmbties*  (M..^ 
probably  a  sut< 
so  far  as  rcgaras  (.ii»e  ci  i' 
Nouiis. 

16.   (.'■  ^Vliv  .'.I,...  il.--  n.Hi'l  .11  .t 


oi  iixen  uti 
A.  The  fact  !■ 
calltti  in  ill' 
of  the   r.. 

panies  ihi:   

I 'ire ft  is  froni 
from  rArtmK  1 
duced  tiy  an  ■ 
two    vowels,     I'.: 


ntU 
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Cennaa^  Umlaut,  $.g.  '  vowel 

joo,'  or,  mote  accurately, 

of  the  modtfication  of  tlic 

t>y  a  iulTix.     In  plainer 

ihe  vowel  of  ihe  aficr 

of   the    word    causes    an 

of  the  vowel   that  goes 

Whit  K  displeasing  in  the 
falfowing  ?— 
'Her  power   extends  o'er   all 

tliinffs  that  have  breath.* 
'Acni«  tyrant,  and  her  name 

u  Death. ' 

(.  Dath  should  be  personified 

In  person  i  A  cation  the 

ftnc  Gender   is  most  ii!.ually 

to  such  things  as  suggest 

nr  &er[u    to  manifest  the 

of  strength,   majesty,    or 

less.      A  tyrani,   again, 

oAen  a  man  than  a  woman. 

9.  Make  a  list  of  words  which 

VHe   once    of    the    Common 

Gender,    bat    which    arc   now 

latriclcd  to  a  particular  sex. 

Gir/f   sAreWf    ca^uti,    Aar/o/, 

jiw'e,    tfrvatttf    «;Vftf,    matt, 

I''  ,"  ^!c^tion  instance*  of  M.i5- 

-!  nc  Nouns   that   have  been 

c^i  from  the  Feminine,  con- 

y  to  the  general  rale.     Can 

iTiii  ever  be  accounted  fur  ? 

Drdkff  was  derived  from  duct^ 

from  pwjtf,   and  wiJtm>-€r 

idmr.       Also    6riiie  ■  grvom. 

ot  *  briilc-man  *)   from 

Is   ihe   iitst   two   instances 

nuy  petlmiis  l*c  explained  by 

fxx  ihat  the   flocks  of  ducVs 

are  composed  chiefly  of 

Urds.       Hence     the     dis* 

ikung  name  would  at  first  be 

d  to  (he  females.     Afterwards 

ame  necessary  to  distinguish 

•CM  Duioeroos    males,   and    a 


Masculine  suffix  was  added  to  Ihe 
existing  word.  IVtJimvr  and  xvidixw 
were  denoted  in  Anglo-Saxon  by 
tlie  words  widifuf-ti  and  tuiduwt. 
When  the  final  vowels  were  lost, 
tuUow  wan  at  first  of  the  Common 
Gender,  buLwas  aftcrwardsrcstticlcd 
to  women.  Then  the  Masculine 
siifEx  was  added  to  form  wu/jzivr. 
ao.  G*  What  causes  brought  about 
the  gradual  disuse  of  Gram- 
matical Gender  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest? 
/4.  *  Grammatical  Gender  went 
gradually  out  of  use  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  owing  to  the  ful- 
Io\Ning  causes  : — (a)  The  confusion 
b^:twcca  Masc.  and  Fcm,  suffixes  ; 
{b)  The  loss  of  sudixes  maikiiig 
gender;  (r)  The  lo^s  of  case  in* 
flections  in  the  Masc.  and  Fern,  forms 
of  Deni(Hvslratives.'—(  Morris's  //w- 
torical  OitiUtuSf  p.  82. ) 

21.  Q,  What  is  the  origin  of  the 
Romance  suiTix  -wj,  which  de- 
notes the  Feminine  of  so  many 
English  Nouns  ? 

A.  There  was  a  Low  Latin 
Feminine  suffix  -issUy  which  became 
in  French  -wj**,  and  afterwards  -^sst. 
In  the  14th  century  this  ending 
began  to  be  added  not  only  to 
Ku[iin.i:ce,  but  to  English  roots. 
Thus  WycUf  \\^%  frettdesit^  a  female 
fiiend ;  ndgkbounsse^  a  female 
neighbour;  and  /^-Mff-iiTrf,  a  female 
teacher;  and  we  siill  have  ^^Uasy 
barvtiess^  etc.  Lass  is  probably  a 
contraction  of  iotidcss. 

22.  Q,  Define  the  terms  infifetion 
and  declension, 

A.  Inflccuon  is  the  change  which 
a  wurd  undergoes  in  order  to  vary 
the  mcanirg.  Declension  is  a  col- 
lection of  the  various  forms  that  a 
Noun  may  assume, 

23.  Q.  Form  Nouns  denoting  effiu 
ox  juriidiction  from  the  follow* 
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big  '.—frolectort  Pope^  hishc^^ 
professor,  potUiff,  tatl,  Chns- 
tian^  sheriffs  ffmytv,  dMfon, 
A.  /Votectaratf,  papacy,  bishopric, 
professorship,  puntificatt,  earldom, 
Christendom,  shrifvalty,  mayoralty, 
ton  ate, 
Q.  It  h&s  been  said  that  in 
Enfilish  Nouns  ihcro  is  no 
Objective  Case.  Is  this  sta(e< 
incnl  correct  ? 
A.  \{  inflection  alone  be  the 
criterion  uf  caso,  then  it  is  tnie 
that  English  Nouns  have  now  no 
Objective  Case,  for  we  have  no 
Nrrnns  thit  intlicalc  the  Objective 
relation  by  their  form.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  considered  that  the  cose 
of  B  Noun  mny  he  determined  as 
well  by  its  nlatiott  in  the  sentence 
as  by  inflection,  there  dues  exist  an 
Objective  Case  of  Kn(;lish  Nouns. 
Pronouns,  moreover,  have  an  Ob- 
jecltvc  Case  that  Ls  imlicated  by 
inflection.  It  is  therefore  convenient 
lo  speak  of  an  Ohjeciive  Case  in 
Nouns  also,  mure  especially  as  the 
Nominative  aiidObjcciive  Cases  are 
alike  in  oilier  languages  besides 
English.  I'hvs  is  true,  for  instance, 
of  Nouns  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
cor  grammars  are  frequently  based 
on  the  gramnvars  of  the  classic 
tongues. 

25.   Q'  Explain  the  force  of  of  in 

such  expressions  as  *  a  brute  of 

a  dop,'   'a  milksop  ff^  a  boy,* 

*  a  palace  ^a  house,   etc 

A,  B^  far  the  best  explanation  is 

Ihal  which  regards  this  curious  use 

of  of  as   replacing  the  relation  of 

ftpposiiion.     These  expressions  are 

therefore    equivalent    to  a    dogy    a 

^rute;  a  boy,  a  milksop;  and  a  house, 

«   Palace.      On    the    other    band, 

Appusiiion  has  sometimes  replaced 

*ne   uie  of  ^,  as  in   'a  hundred 

"Jcejj,'    •»  doien  yards.'      Thcae 


expressions  were  origi| 
drcd  of  sheep*   and 
yards,  but  the  preposii 
into  disuse.  , 

Q.  T'oint  out  the  iq 
of  the  following 
(i)  Reign   thou  d 
The  second  of  Api 
noble  mother,     (j 
eiior  he  conimitU 
wilb  Columbus  w^ 
a  new  world.     (J 
difEcully  was  to 
off    ll»e    n>cks. 
breasted    like  a  I 
the  dawn  he  movflt 
is  the  vessel  bcW 
the  cover  above 
answer  that  quesQ 
menus  easy. 
A.  The  subjects  aril 
(2)    mother.    (3)    he,^ 
(5)   lo  gel  the  ship,  \ 
(7)  vessel  ami  cover,  ( 
that  question. 

27.  Q.  What  does  Gq 
(A  question  scl  «j 
Univ.  MatriculatiC 
tion,  June  1877.)  , 

A.  The  Genitive  (5U 
indicates  primarily  er^ 
sun*s  ray*.'  Origin  ) 
ozvnership  ;  hence  this 
ca  II  cd  Possessive.  1 1 1 
moreover,  not  only  \ 
quality  belonging  to  a  ^ 
•  Arms  of  iron,'  '  Feet< 
even  something  done 
as,  '  The  king's  muK 
last  is  called  the  Obiccf 

28.  Q.  Is  Max  Mullci^ 
of  the  wor<l  '  G| 
same  as  that  gi« 
grammarians  ? 

A.  No  i  he  seems  I 
the  statement  that  tbi 
the  case  of  origin.  Hi 
Latin  g^ttiiivus  (geaiti 
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Grrck  wofd  genike 

n  tbe  ume  as  S^'ti- 

'If  if  it  Ls  Rieanl  (o 

e  of  origin  or  binh, 

k  bave  been  called 

tgemiii.      Kor  does 

■pew  the  rcUtioQ  of 

i  '  h  we  may 

•:  ■,''  we  may 

y.^ . .  ^i  ihcson.'* 

hail  a  touch  wider, 
philosophical  mean- 
canu  gtntralUf  the 
r  nilhcr  the  case 
Ihe  gntHt  or  kind. 
po^^er  of  the  Geni* 
pWT,  the  Icrmitmtiuii 
br  in  most  imtaoces, 
.'^«//  dfriviiiive 
^ntivts  are 


r 


111,;  uiifi-rcncc  bc- 

ktog's  piciurc,'  *  a 

.^-  t--r,.,,'  and  *a 

? 

i.m    means 

ttc  {fu>ac--sion  of  the 

)d,  >  picture  of  re* 

the  king ;   and  the 

Dot  of  the  kin(;'s 


the  absence  of  case- 

ipplicd   in   EnglUh  ? 

ulustratc   the  etTcct 

on  ihti  general 

>t  sentences. 

ice  of  casc-cndingi 

I  the  us*  of  Freposi- 

Jg  the  position  of  the 

PiMVk  ia  the  sentence, 
the  alis^^nce  of  case- 
Ik  general  iinicture  of 

rw^i         .   .:  ..  ^. 

.  n  of  words 

t-  ,  .ince.     for 

Itu  Ltiumm  amaiat 


and  Cassium  amabat  Brutus  tr« 
equally  imclligilflc  ,  but  in  order  (o 
express  the  same  meaning,  without 
anihigiiily,  in  Enj;:hsh,  it  is  necessary 
to  place  the  word  thnt  i&  in  (he 
Uhjcclive  Case  after  (he  Verb,  as, 
'  Bnilus  loveil  Ca^^ius.' 
31.  (?.  What  is  meant  by  the  Re- 
dundant OV'jecl?  Give  ao 
exatnplc  of  this  construction. 
A.  When  the  Object  of  a  Vcrh 
is  a  dependent  c'ausc,  Shakespeaie 
sometimes  intr':>duccs  befure  the 
dependent  clause  another  Object, 
so  as  (o  make  the  dependent  clause 
a  mere  explanation  of  the  latter. 
Thu4— 

*  1  know  you  who  yon  are.* — Lear, 
' Conceal  me  what  1  am,' 
'  Ymi  henr  Ihe  learned  Bellario 
what    be  writes.' — AUnhatit 
of  Venice, 
In     the     two    first    examples    the 
sense  is  the  same  as  if  jw«  wert: 
omitted  before  u'^^,  and  iw;  before 
what.     The  List  means  the  same  as 
•You  hear  what  the  learned  Itel- 
lario    writes.*     This    idiom    is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Greek, 

32.  Q.  *  lie  was  promised  Yinsalary:* 

*  lie  was  ofTercd  a  scholarship.' 
In  what  case  are  the  woids  in 
italics,  and  why? 
A,  They  arc   in    (he   Ohjecttve 
Case,  but  not,  of  course,  a  governed 
Ol'jcclive,  for  P;i&sive  Verbs  are  in- 
capable of  governing  a  case.     It  is 
be<it  to  explain  this  as  an  Adverbial 
Ol'jcctive.      Both  words  limit  the 
Predicate. 

33.  Q.  What  ift  remarkable  in  the 
lines  following  ? — 

*  Flis  Tittucs 
Will  plead  like  angeU,  trumpet- 

tongued,  against 
The    deep    damnation   of  hit 
taking  off. 
A.  The    words   his   toHftg    off 


^m 
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are  nn  inst.ince  of  wliat  u  CDtlcd 
the  Objeciivc  use  of  ihe  !*oiScssive 
Pfonoun,  i.t.  they  are  equivalent 
10  Mhc  taking  off  of  him,  »'.£.  his 
murder.  This  mode  of  csprefision 
is  l(»!i  cumbrous  than  Ihe  other, 
though  it  may  possibly  be  productive 
ofambif^ity. 

34-  Q.  ^Vhclll^.^cs^he01ljeclivcCnsc 

come  before  the  Verb  which 
governs  it  1  Give  examples. 
A.  This  frequently  hnppens  in 
(l)  rhctorica),  ond  (2^  inttrrof^ative 
constructions.  £,x-  *J<i'*i  1  know, 
and  Ptxut  I  Icnow  ;  '  Whom  did  you 
•ec  ? '  *  Whom  did  yon  give  it  to  ? ' 

35-  (?■  What  cimsiruciion  is  illus- 

trated by  'John  is  a  sailor;' 
'  He  remained  a  bank-clerk  j  * 
•He  was  named  Ptlcr  ; '  •lie 
looked  a  geittkiiian'? 
A,  Tlie  ptctlicate  after  Copula- 
tive Verbs,   Verbs   denoting  con- 
tinuance,   Veil»   of  naming   and 
seeming,  is  in  the  NDnitimtive  Case. 

36.  Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  apos- 

trophe and  X  \-i)  ?  When  and 
why  was  it  introduced  into 
Enu'lish  ? 
A.  The  ap05,liophe  marks  Ihe 
elision  of  e.  In  the  oldest  English 
•<r  was  the  ending  of  the  Possrisivc 
Case  of  many  Masculine  and  Neuter 
Nouns  ;  and  in  the  13th  century  it 
wa*  used  for  Feminine  Nouns  nls«. 
Gradually  -ti  became  the  general 
ending.  It  wa';  at  liist  a  distinct 
syllable,  like  the  a  in  ckurika.  It 
has  pas^cit  thioui'h  many  modifica- 
tions (-MJ,  -yst  -rj).  By  degrees  it 
assumed  Its  present  form  -j,  most 
probaltly  to  ilisiingutsli  the  Poi^Aes- 

save  <-n«  sin;-- '--   ' '  ■  ■' ' 

number.     I' : 

general  use  ci! 

nngulor  is  not  lound  much  before 

Ihe  end  of  ilie  I7ih  ccnniry.* 

37.  Q.  Name  tlie  force  of  each  of  the 


following 
tbcm  mi 
both  wavi, 
</,  axul  by  the 
flection  ?— '  A  n 
'A  man  of  wi 
love  of  mom 
lioiisc  %  *  '  The 
Oiplain  Cook.' 
rf^.  •  A  m.nti  i-<r  Tvi 
in  force. 

men  whn  in  ii 

of  wealth,'  tLc  ,\va 
tive.  Wealth  is  a>cri 
'The  love  of  mone 
Genitive.  Wealth  l 
to  which  Ihe  fcclinf 
*  Cod's  house,'  Poiaci 
ownership.      *  The 

r  ■         ,.'■,.      -I 
1.  J 

house  of  God,*  *  and  G 
murderers '  would  be 
valent  to  *  Ihe  murda 
Cook.* 
38.  ^^ 

In  \^  11.I.1J  liiu  !j 
compound  w*onl| 
by  their  prwcnl 
(a)  iiutances  of 
ixiunds  or  word 
late  compo&iiion. 
A,  VtrJici  ii  frol 
<y.v ,-      tnil 

I:-  u    KU 

jr.  '.o  vouih  I 

safety.      ^-  ^ 


1L 
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Ustory   of   Koch 
mm  iue<l  for  the 
fof  EngUsb  NouiLs. 

,TU.ont  '  r  ^ 
r,  atid  c 

^living  nil-,.  ...     

is  by  addine 

(State  origin  and 

,)    (2)  Id  cotninon 

ly  one  form  of  in- 

■      ,  vit  the 

figular. 

!  when 

'fin  to 

.  Jims  is 

tiiaivc  Caw. 

I  and  when 

Iff  I  ■"">.) 

KHDoniKJ  Koun  ? 

rule  KS    to  the 

ciimpoand     wonU, 

irv  ^!  •  exceptions  to 

11  is  the  con- 
cither  Willi 
of  which 
as  Jog^- 
r,  f far-tree, 
ref;atd    to 
h  that  the  accent 
tlte  first  word  of  the 
(The  excrptiotu  to  the 
c  as  loUows: — (i) 
'^' ■■'■•'•;-'iition  is  im- 
ii  set  35)1  le, 
vltered^  ai  in 

•karxiy.       {2)    When 

titart  a  small  pro- 
und,  as 
;    and 

„.v,  a 

n  ■/. 

Uie  (uU:   is 

'b<lp  of  suflixcaconvcft 
f'nie  Norms  into  Ad- 


jeclivts : — smrj}^  K*^^**  hofhtr, 

stnse,  faol^  usx/i/,  idiot ^  ^rtasc^ 

pUin£t,  Kdesiasiie. 

A,   Sn^ny^      f^raiffni^     hrOthgrty^ 

iJiittiCf 

H--  ^-    ■: .     ■■ i-   ...i.uUvcs  are 

formed  in  English, 
j4.  By  changin^i  the  lool-vowc!, 
as  tat,  kit.     By  changing  the  con- 
KOtiant,  OS  dikt^  ditrk.    Bychnnging 
the   root-vowel   .n'  lant,    as 

(0<k,  chitk.     By  ^ufiixcs 

-//«^,  kiH^  -Oik.   ...  v--   -;;  -asttrf 
euii^  -iiU   (Lal.)j    -iik   (Grcvk); 
as    dutk-lifi^,    laMih-kiH,    Ai/I-MJb^ 
itrtam/tt,   fvet-tutar,    atuMa/ cuU, 
^>art-itU,  iuur-isk, 
4J.  Q'  Wliat    are    Augmenlativcs? 
Mtnlion  the  chicrndgmrntau^c 
terminations  in  lingli.sl). 
A.  Augmcnistive   forms  express 
the  opposite  of  diminutives.     They 
describe  qualities  tending  toexccs5, 
and  hence  often  imply  censure.    The 
chief  augiUL-ntaUve  words  in  English 
arc  such  a'-  end  in — (i)  -ard  or  -art 
(Genu.  'kart)t  TVk timnkani,  tffUxmt^ 
braggart  (inipljjng  ctnsute),  rtt^ut* 
h^art  {rrv^/tirJ},  A'icAan/  {ric,  king- 
dom!,   wtMard,  maUani ;  (2)    -oon 
one),  as  baUoon,  trombone,  miUicH  : 
(3)  -ry  or  -ery,    with   a   collective 
force,    as    rockery,     h(fi>nry    (not 
<**0')f  y^'itffy-     ITicM  Lmt  icrmina* 
tiuni  have  sprang  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Neuter  cmlings  -nt  and  -ra. 
44,  Q.   In  some  instances    when   a 
Koun   has  been   derived  from 
the  Latin,  another  word  with 
Uic   same  mt-anii)2    has    )>eeQ 
dcrivoil  from  the  Greek.    Men- 
tion lis  pairs  of  Nouns  similar 
in  stgnitic.ition,  of  which  one 
is  of  Latin,  and  the  other  uf 
Greek  derivation, 
A.  Sudi  paini  aic  Dettt  (I^at.l, 
and  y^</W  (Creek),  nM/rMrfl/r<m  and 
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arithmefu,  revehticn  nnJ  Apora- 
A"/ jtf,  comt^assion  a  n»  1  sympathy^ 
titiiivi J  utility  and  iJiotyncraiy^  suf>- 
pMiitOH  and  kypolhesis, 

45.  Q.  How  arc  KnglUh  compounds 

known  in  niint  luid  pn>nuncia- 
lion?  Which  is  ihc  defining 
word  in  ctjm[X3unds? 
A.  Compounds  :tre  known  in 
print,  in  many  instances,  by  Ihe 
hyphen,  as  in  tMUehguani^  race- 
horsft  And  occasionally  by  altered 
spelling,  as  in  (hterfui,  gractful. 
In  pronunciation  they  nre  almost 
invariably  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
occent  which  is  thrown  on  the  first 
part  of  Ihe  compound,  as  in  pin- 
knife,  jQA/z^-holaer.  To  this  rule 
there  are  three  exceptions — ( I  )\\'licn 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  Ihcrm 
in  this  way  distinctly,  as  in  fool- 
tardy;  (2)  If  the  first  term  bear  a 
small  proporiion  to  the  whole  com- 
pound, as  all-pov}erful ;  (3)  If  the 
Jirsl  term,  though  really  distinct,  be 
not  used  except  in  compounds,  as 
mistake,  pervkanct, 

46.  Q.  Explain  the  statcmcnt,*Com- 

fiosition  is  accompanied  by 
imil;ilion  of  significance.' 
A.  Wht'n  two  words  are  used  to 
form  a  compound,  the  compound 
word  generally  denotes  less  than 
(he  two  words  when  kept  apart. 
Compare  htneMl  and  htue  Ml,  red- 
brtast  and  rtJ  iirtas/,  Natkl'ird  and 
hladi  bird, 

47.  Q.  What  was  the  A.S.  form  of 

the  ternjination  -ster^  and  what 
mo-sculine    termination    corre- 
sponded to  it  ?    Give  instances 
of  A.S.  Nouns  with  both  ler* 
minations. 
A.  The  A.S.  form  of  -tttr  was 
•titn.     The  corresponding  tnoscu* 
line  icrminaiion  was  -tre.    Instances 
of  Nouns  having  ihe<>e  terminations 
ore  —  Ai«f-*r«^  a  baker,    fem.  Arr- 


ettre; 

AMrp-  - 

fem.  /(.', 


I  the 


,  I 

.d» 

iOijfvr*,  a  singer,  i-rm,  id 
webS-ertj  a  weaver,  G:m.  hi 
and  many  oUiers. 
4S.  Q,  What  case  was  the 

Case  in  A.S^  ? 

or  two  instancca] 

slniction. 
A,  In  A.S.  the  Al 
was  the  Dative.     Thefclh 
instances  :— 
hide  thirt£j\i 
door  having; 
thy  father.' 
dum   hig  f.- 
gtsam  ttun^itm^'  Wj 
jet   speaking,   they 
ntlcrs  of  (bf 

49.  Q,  Give 

slandaf'i 
(l)lhe:- 
lute  J    (;; 
AIkoIuIc. 
A.  Such  iastimoea  an  tl 

*  I  shall  not  U^  bdih 
The  way.  /'-   '    -■-• 
Instances  ol 
lute  from   t 
'me  overthrown,'  *U5i 
and  'him  dcsfmred/ 

50.  <?.  Givt; 

Nouns- 

A.  Amettdx  is  a 
from  the  Fr.  amemdt, 
possibly   be   connecll 
Xfiwo-Golhic  Aa/^r, 
wine*i>kin.     Ercerhn 
double  plurals,  hric  h 

Iilur.   of  hrocx  )»y  vo( 
iVcji^rf  from /iwr     j 
meanint?l:-^  ifural  of 
hui'th^  ■•wii 

U  the  !  -  .. 

A.S.  plui.^j^a*. 
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Q.  Mention    llie    A.S.    forms, 
ikr    and    plural,    oT   ibc 
-/otff,  £muf,  louse,  ntan^ 
r,  ttotk.     Is  this  change  of 
root-vowel  properly  called 
linSfClion? 

e({uivi]ent5  in  A.S.  were 

die  king.,  f^,  gdt,  It^s^  tnoH^ 

,0tk;  and  m  the  plur.,y^,^j, 

nif/,  tAA.    All  ihe»e  words 

\»d  a  plural  ending  (/iV  had 

/iftl,  which,  however,  has  long 

'disippcared.     The  vowel  of 

i|luai  xuHix,   though  lost,  hiLS 

'  Ks  of  its  intiucncc  in  the 

of  ihe    root-vowel,    which 

vccording  to  the  law  of 

ige  which  is  called  (/*»' 

ll^lbc  German  philologists. 

Had    the    case  •  ending*   of 

at  one  time  a  mcaniTig? 

conjectures    have   bct-n 

fJHirtr  Inr  philologists  as  to  their 

^oq^nal /onns  ? 

Vci.    In  the  Aryan  longxioges 
iogs  are  all  attenuated 
This  is  now  accepted  as  a 
ihstandinj;  the  olscurity 
I  their  origin  ii  still  involveil. 
linaltvc  ending   -s  (as   in 
-/)  it  connected  with  the 
lire  Pronouns  ;  that  is  to 
word  rr^-s  (afterwards  con- 
[into  rex)  meant  at  first  *  that 
TbcGoiilive  ended  in  -ror 
also  supposed  to  be  a 
^Prononn.  llicDative 
vss  oi^oally  a  Preposition, 


meaning  /o  or  /or.  The  suflix  of 
the  Accus-itivc  was  -m,  the  origin 
of  which  is  lost  in  the  night  of 
antiquity.  The  Locative  Case  had 
the  ending  -i.  I'his  ending  is 
elynKiliij'ically  connected  with  the 
Preposition  tn.  The  Instrumental 
Case,  expressing  the  relation  fiy  or 
«'//A,  ended  in  -a.  Tite  Ablative 
termination  was  -/  or  -rf,  probably 
from  a  demonstrative  root. 
55.  Q.  In  what  words  arc  the  traces 

of  these  early  case-endings  tnosi 

clearly  apparent  ? 
W.  The  Nominative  ending  -s  is 
still  traceable  in  the  Demonstrative 
PronouiK  of  four  language^,  vh. 
Greek,  4,  A,  W;  A.S.  «,  jm,  Mtf/; 
Sanscrit, /d,  ;<$,  tat;  Mixlem  Eng- 
lish, /Ae.  For  the  Genitive  ending 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  -(yfl 
{=sya),  which  is  the  temiination  in 
Sanscrit  AdjcctivcS)  and  the  nn 
which  appears  in  many  Adjcciivcs 
in  Greek, c.^.  ^xft^iH.  Tlieori;;inal 
Dative  suflix  \9.  considered  to  be  the 
Preposition  which  appears  under  the 
form  of  <t^/  in  Greek,  of  abhi  in 
S.inscrit,  of  umbi  in  A..S.,  and  of 
which  we  are  s.nppo<;«il  to  get  a 
glimpse  in  the  -/*«j,  -ubus,  -fOus  ol 
the  Dative  plural  of  Latin  Nouns 
of  thf  Third,  Fourtli,  nnd  Fifth 
Declcmions.  A  faint  trace  of  the 
old  Ablative  termination  is  seen  in 
the  t-M'l  Latin  form  equod,  the 
Ablative  of  ^mh/. 
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II. 

SYNTAX  OF  PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns  agree  in  (i)  Gender,  {n)  Nmnber),  aad 
Person  with  the  Nouns  which  they  represent 

Apparciu  exceptions  arc — 

I.  GcMdir^ 
li  (Neuter)  is  a  man  (M.isculine). 
//  (Neuter)  is  a  tvoman  (Feminine). 

Who  (Common)  is  it  (Neuter). 
//  is  really  used  as  ihe  Common  Gender  of  the 
Pronoiin. 

IL  Number — 

(ij)  *  This  people's  heart  Is  w.iaeJ  gross,  viil  tkttr\ 

have  cloaCfl,*— Matt,  xiii.  15. 
(*)  *  Thit  many  THmmirs  on  A  sea  of  gloiy. - 

Act  iii.  Scene  2. 
(<■)  ■  This  seven  yean  did  not  Tiilbot  ■«  UsKNi.  ^- 
\d)  '  Let  eoih  esteem  9ther  better  than  liemttha.* 

a)  Pcopk  being  Noun  of  Multitude  has  indaced  the  Pl| 

thdr  and  they, 
(A)  Compare  *a  many  summers,'  'Full  many  a  floi 
(f)  ^ven  years  may  be  reckoned  as  a  Compound 

Noun.     Shnkespeare  also  uses  '  seven  jrnr.' 
(d)  The  Plural  notion  contained  in  recijirocity  has 

over  grammatical  form. 

III.  Person-^ 

It  (jn!  Penon)  is  /(ist  Person),  be  not  afraid.' — Matt. 
*  /  ( 1st  I'crson)  am  he  (3rd  Person).'— C«rtr,  Art  ill. 
•Art  tk<m  (and    Pcroo)  not  it  (3rd  Peraon)  U»t   btlh 
lUhab?'— Phil.  u.  3. 

II.  and  III.  Number  and  Person — 
}Ay  fiiend  (Singular  and  3rd  Person)  has  just 

I  welcome j'pu  (PIur*il  and  2nd  Person), 
you  is  the  English  */' 
answers  to  that  of  i 
German  and  some  other  languages 


Sometimes  Pronoims  are  used — 

(«)  To  represent  Noun  Phrases — 

•  Jt  is  more  blessed  Ctf  givt  than  td  npt'/rw.'— Acts  i 
(*)  As  ibe  Subject  of  Impersonal  Verbs — 

•  My  dcftf,  iV  hails,  it  ralus,  it  tilows.' — hitldin^. 

r)  Indefinircly — 

•To  revel  ii  with  him,  and  bis  new  bri<lc,' — 3rU  Part  Henry 
VI.  Act  lil  Scene  3- 

•  To  queen  it.^—flauy  VflL  Act  ii.  Scene  2. 

the  instances  just  ndduced^  the  Pronouns  cannot  agree 
Nouns,  for  none  have  been  used. 
Lfirom  Earlt — '  Who  did  whaiy  and  where  did  he  do  // 1  * 

L— PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

of  the  Substantive  force  of  the  Possessive 

of  '  he  '  and  '  they  *  siill  exist  in  their  use  as  Ante- 
(o  Relatives.  Coni]>are  sentences  like  the  following  : — 
re  shall  be  Ais  who  is  highest  in  the  class. 

sail  be  multiplied  that  hasten  alter  anoiber  god. 
=  *of  him  who,' and  M.f//' that  = 'of  them  that' 
^ui ;  torum  i/ui\) 
.    ^    ige»  since  Ais  and  tk^tr^i  one  time  meant 
d  •  of  tliem/  these  examples  may  be  said  lo  exhibit 
.    L.i  thcic  words  being  used  in  something  like  their 
meaning. 
T'   •"•  '*■■-  Personal  Pronouns  are  used  reflectively,  with- 
-'hcned  hy  self^  as — 
i  110  repent  pie.     Haste  tfue,  nymph  ! 
Signer  Antonio  commends  him  to  you. 


'Self  not  always  Reflective  Personal  Pronoun. 

'  itrieivcSt  etc,  are  sometimes  (t)  apjiendcd  to  the 
-'?,  and  (a)  at  otbcrlimes  arc  used  independ- 


n  to  this  wryr*—I\ichnrd  //, 
way.'— I  Cor.  ut.  a?. 


Act.  t.  Sccae  4. 
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(3)*  This  love  of  tliein  myreif  have  often  Ken.'— 7W  C*n/ism 
Va-ona^  Act  iii.  Scene  r. 
'  Dtiecl  not  hini  uhiise  WAy  himaif  will  choose.'—  Riikari  Jl, 
Scene  i. 

Thus  used  himself^  oursffves^  etc,  may  be  caUed  Einp 
Personal  Pronouns. 
This  usage  is  found  in  Anglo-Saxon, 

We  sylft  gehyrdon  —  we  oursclrxs  heard. 

Emphatic  Personal  Pronouns  form  their  Possessiv*  Ca* 
(he  addition  of  own  (Past  Participle  &7vcjtt  o(  trnx),  as  jwri* 
^•our  ifWftt  Ais  o7vn. 

n.-FOSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 

The  forms  mine  .ind  thine  have  still  an  Adjectival  w 
poetry. 

{a)  When  the  Pronoun  follows  the  Noun,  as  '  brother  11 
(b)  liefore  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  as — 

■  Give  every  man  tMiiu  ear,  but  few  thy  voice' — SMaJt^spearr. 

The  Colloquial  or  Ethical  *  Tear.* 

Yaur  IS  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  Article  in  fam 
description.  It  is  then  equivalent  to  '  which  you  and  I  1 
of,'  the  speaker  as  it  were  taking  his  hearer  into  his  confidi 
'Ihe  incongruity  caused  by  the  notion  of  actual  possession 
(ained  in  your  gives  a  quaintness  or  quiet  irony  to  the  ex| 
sion;  f^. — 

*  There  arc  more  thini^s  in  heaven  an<l  earth,  Hontio, 
^.  Tlian  are  dreameJ  ofinyour  philosojihy.* — SkaUttpesn, 
'  Tour  worm  isyimr  only  emperor  for  diet.' — /W. 

With  this  use  of  ytntr  compare  that  of  the  Latin  isU,— 
also  Possessive  Case, 

'  A  Book  of  Mine  '—my  Book. 

The  use  of  the  former  expression  is  not  correct  unlcis 
book  is  one  of  several.     *  My  book*  would  lie  used  comt 
even  if  the  owner  possessed  one  book  only.     The  cxplan, 
generally  given  is  that  'a  book  of  mine'  means  *a  book 
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iVs.'  Ent  this  explanation  is  one  that  breaks  down  in  certain 
asei    According  to  this  theory,  the  words  of  Burns's  song — 
'This  sweet  wcc  wife  of  mine,' 
;1  unpleasant  ideas  of  polygamy  I 
There  remains,  however,  the  suggestion  that  of  may  simply 
idcDtily,  as  in  the  expressions  *'l'he  city  of  Rome,'  *A 
It  of  a  fellow,'  etc — See  *  The  Cumulative  or  PkonaUic 


m.— DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

'This'  and  'That.' 

T^wfand  its  phiral  these)  refers  to  objects  nearer  the  speaker, 
loihe  latter  of  two  things  mentioned  ;  that  (and  its  plural 
r)  refers  to  objects  at  some  distance  from  the  speaker,  or 
nhe  former  of  two  things  mentioned  ;  e,g.— 
'\'irtue  and  vice  have  different  results  ;  this  (the  latter)  leads 
iniscr>-,  thai  (the  fonner)  to  happiness/ 

Idiomatic  Uses  of  the  Demonstrative  '  That' 
Viat  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  a  repetition  of  a  previous 

*'        I  must  sec  him,  and  that  quickly. 

Tlie  meaning  of  this  phrase  is — '  I  must  see  him,  and  I  must 
bim  quickly.' 

riy,  that  may  refer  to  the  general  idea  contained  in 
l|ccceding  sentence,  as — 

Be  industrious ;  thafs  a  good  boy ! 

'Such*  followed  by  'a.' 

When  followed  by  a  Noun,  such  is  a  Demonstrative  Adject- 
Before  a  Singular  Noun  it  is  often  followed  by  tf,  as — 
'In  such  a  night  as  this.* — Shakespeare. 
Sufh  ia  used  Pronominally  in  ^Sueh  was  the  scene.' 

Von  and  Yonder. 
I  certain  -passages  ^v/i  and  joNder  are  still  Adverbs : — 

'  Him  thaljcn  soars  on  golden  wing.' — Milton, 
I  and  ihe  lad  will  go  yonder- 
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IV.— RELATIVE  AND  INTERROOATIVB 
PRONOUNS. 

The  Relative  Pronoun  must  aiircc  witli  its  Ant 
Number  aiid  Person.    In  Case  ii  may  be  Nominalivc, 
or  Objective  and  Dative  when  governed  by  a  Verb 
tion  '.— 

*  He  wAa  haih  bent  him  o'er  the  desJ.* 

Modem  custom  has  confmcd  the  use  of  wAa^  wA 
whose  to  rational  beings,   whilst  which   reprcsems 
beings,  and  thai  any  kind  of  beings  (or  things), 

Instances  of  Errors  in  A^eement,  eta 

In  Person — 

•  O  then  vfUoptmreJ  (pouT*d's(}  the  patriotic  tide.' — BwmM. 

In  Number — 

*  Contogtoiisyii^  which,  falling  ou  our  Inoilt 
//jM  (haw)  every  peUing  river  auidc  so  pcoad,*— 'jUXd 

A'i^hi's  DrratN^  Acl  li.  Scene  I. 

In  Gender  (according  to  m&dern  custom)^ 
I  am  he  which  you  want. 
The  Nominative  who  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  sul 
for  the  Objective  whom,  and  vice  versA. 

iVho  (whom)  arc  you  talUini;  a^utf  (very  common). 
'  ll'/iam  (who)  do  men  siy  thai  1  am  ?' — Mark  viii.  a?. 

The  Possessive  Case  as  Antecedent 

There  is  a  modem  dislike  to  employ  tlie  Posscssivflj 
especially  when  used  Adjectivally,  as  the  Antecedent, 
not  now  ordinarily  employ  such  constructiuns  as — 
*  (n  Mj^  sight  wAfl  livestaodrci^^ncst.' — CoUfLt/or  ThirJSmntbiymi 

The  Relative  'That' 

That  never  has  a  Preposition  he/ore  it.     If  it  is  govc 
a  Preposition,  the  Preposition  is  placed  at  ihc  end  of 

Iiencc,  as — 
This  is  the  house  t/iat  Jack  bullL 
This  is  the  liouse  that  I  live  in. 
Thougti  wc  might  say  *  ihc  house  in  which  I  live.' 
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In  tbc  Objective  Case  tAat  generally  precedes  its  governing 
■VerU 

Ellipsis  of  'That/ 

■Relative  Ma/   is  firequently  understood,  especially  in 
-J  language : — 
There  was  no  man « knew  (Uiat  knew)  from  whence  he 

came. 
This  is  the  book  *  (that)  we  were  speaking  of. 

■When  the  Dcmonsirative  fAaf  and  the  Relative  f/taf  would 
crtme  together  in  the  sentence,  we  sometimes  find 
i  omitted  : — ■ 

•  Wc  speak  fi«/*werlo  know.'— John  iti.  II. 
'  Take /jW  Alfa  me  is,  and  go  Ifay  way.'— Matt.  xx.  14. 

the  omitted  •  tJtaf*  Relative  or  Demonstrative  ?  It  seems 
:  to  consider  that  the  omiued  word  is  the  Demonstrjtive 

« Ari'^r.edent,  and  that  the  remaining  /Aaf  is  the  Relative. 

^m!~ripretcd  the  sentences  mean,  *  Wc  speak  the  thing  that,* 
and  '  Take  the  thing  that  is  thine,'  etc 


Uti 


ledtmdant  or  Pleonastic  use  of  'That/— *  That'  as  a 
Conjunctional  Affix. 

W'ritcrs  of  the  Elizabethan  age  frequently  place  //w/  after  the 
^  i'.  .v'Atfff,  Atrtv^  whiie^  if^  sinct^  as — 

'  V.  hrti  iiutt  the  poor  have  cried,  Cccsu  hath  wept,* — Crfwr,  Act 

Lu.  Scene  2. 

MrMo/rcbelliun 
CuK  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  nuts.* — a  He^ry  IV.  Act.  iv. 

Scene  1. 

•     '.fTcci  of  this  addition  is  to  render  more  indefinite  the 

-      .,(  r'u^   I'v^-eding  word.      We  may  regard  the  two 

■i   that,   if  that,  etc)  as  constituting  a 


'Ihat'  and  •Who— The  Defining  Relatives. 

r, .  T  .*..        ^f^^^  difrt,-ra  from  ic/w  (01  which)  in  another 
Its  use  is  required  (io  modern  English) 


iar. 


r 
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when  the  Adjective  clause  that  it  introduces  is  logically 
the  subject  or  object  on  wliich  it  dt pends,  e,g. — 

The  book  thai  I  wrote  is  now  out  of  print 
The  man  that  died yesterdfty  was  my  brother. 
TTiat  cannot  be  used  in  all  cases  where  whtf 
u^d.  It  can  now  be  used  only  when  the  Relative 
is  required  to  give  to  the  Antecedent  its  full 
tion.  We  cannot  use  that  when  the  Anteccd< 
proper  name,  or  when  the  Antecedent  Noun  h; 
it  a  Demonstrative  Adjective  which  sufficiently  defm< 
thing  or  person  spoken  of.  We  cannot  say,  'Thomi 
died  yesterday,  was  my  brother,'  or  *  I  have  heard  fr< 
father,  that  is  in  America.'  The  words  Thomas  and  my^ 
explain  perfectly  by  themselves  who  is  meant.  In  other 
a  clause  beginning  with  that  limits  or  defines  the  Ki 
which  it  refers,  and  is  therefore  improper  when  that  Noun 
not  admit  of  further  limitation.  This  rulc»  however,  holt! 
good  only  in  modem  English.  In  the  older  writers  that  is  wo 
after  proper  names,  or  Nouns  limited  by  a  definitive  wofd 
Thai  never  has  the  rontt'nuative  force  of  who  and  whuh^  and  i 
never  used  (like  which)  to  refer  to  the  general  sense  of  an 
ecntence.* 

'Wbo,*  'Which,'  'That.' 
Wha  refers  only  to  persons.     H^ich  now  relates  oi 
animals  or  things.     That  may  refer  cither  to   persona 
animals)  or  things.      H'Jtose  is  used  of  all  genders,  but  tl 
a  noticeable  tendency  to  substitute  '  of  wliich  *  for  it,  wl 
ipcak  of  inanimate  objects. 

Pectdiar  uses  of  '  Who '  in  Shakespeare. 

Some  curious  uses  of  who  are  to  be  (ounj  in  Shaki 
They  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

(a)    IVJio  sometimes  stands  for  'any  one/ 

'And  hums  as  leha  should  say,  **  Vou*ll  nie  tiie  time.* 
Here  /w  =  *  as  if,'  and  who  *»  *  any  one.' 

*  The  continuative  force  of  «e40i<t  seen  in  t  tcntcncc  like  *1 
brothrr,  ^<ho  replied  I  hat  you  were  not  at  home.*     Here  *  wbo 
etjuivolcot  to  'and  he  rciiUed.' 
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I 
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(i)  Whc  is  sometimes  put  for  which  (in  Shalcespeare's 
lime  which  was  not  yet  thoroughly  established  as 
the  Neuter  Relative),  e^. — 

'  Her  eyelids  xvho  like  sluices  stopped.' 
(c)  Who  for  whom — 

'  Who  docs  Ihe  wolf  love?    The  lanib.' 
■  iVho  I  myself  struck  down.' 

Antecedent  omitted  before  *  who/ — The  antecedent  to 

who  IS  sometimes  omitted,  as — 

'  U^  (CA  he  who)  steals  my  parse  steals  trash.' — ShaAesptare. 

•Who'and'Whicli.' 

Which  (kwiU)  is  perhaps  less  definite  than  iv/w.    Its  original 
Ifcrce  M  '^oi  what  kind?'     It  was  long  used  as  the  correlative 
mch.    Such  and  which  had  then  the  same  force  as  Lat 
aiis: — 

known  those  TPhick  {ptaL:s)  have  walked  io  their  sleep, 
(/iftfthe  aforesaid  definite  persons}  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

"Shakespeare, 

\ch  asks  for  one  out  of  a  definite  number,  as,  *  Which 
ke  the  window? '     IVho  and  what  ask  indefinitely,  as, 
broke  it  ? '  *  What  was  it  ? ' 
Vu  Which, —  IVTu'ch  is  sometimes  preceded  by  the^  e^. — 

*  "Twas  a  foolish  quest, 
Tht  which  to  gain  and  keep  he  sacrificed  the  rest.' 

Compare  the  French  le-qucl^  ia-qucHe^  etc.     The  French, 
ftc  ourselves,  never  extend  this  usage  to  who. 

Uses  of  *  What' 

J^W  (A.S.  hwctf)  appears — 
(i)  As  a  Simple  Relative  (in  early  writers  only)  : — 

'That  what  we  have,  we  prize  not  to  the  worth.' — Shakespiatt, 
(i)  As  an  Adjective  : — 

"Two  sach  I  saw,  what  time  the  laboured  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came.' — Milton, 
'  What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  put  my  trust  in  thee.* — BihU. 

And  in  exclamatory  sentences  with  the  force  of  hcno 
great : — 

*  Ob,  n^o/  a  falling  off  was  there  ! ' 
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(3)  As  an  Adverb,  with  the  meaning  oX partly  : — 

*  What  with  one  thing  and  what  with  another, 
I  am  neatly  distraciid.'^tW/tyum/. 

*  What  wilK  the  war,  tcA*!/  with  the  sweat,  ti'^a/vnth  the 
and  what  with  poverty,  I  am  custmn-&hruok.* — J 

Antecedent  suppressed  before  'what/— When 

used  05  a  Rc'lntivc,  tlic  Antecedent  is  suppressed.     Henc 
has  been  called,  erroneously,  a  Compound  Relative : — 
What  ( =  that  what)  is  done  cannot  be  undone. 
The  Relative  and  its  suppressed  Antecedent  may  togel 
equivalent  to — 

Two  Nominatives,  t.g,  'This  is  what  he  was.* 
Two  Objectii'es,  e.g.  'I  know  whnt  he  says*' 

(3)  Nom,  and  Obj.,  tg.  '  This  is  what  he  wants.' 

(4)  Obj.  and  Nora.,  e.g.  *  I  know  what  he  is.' 

In  each  of  the  above  examples,  that  must  be  supplied 
what.     That  tvlmt  —  that  which.     The  words  in  coml 
have  a  harsh  sound,  but  the  usage  is  correct,  and  was 
time  common. 

Wtat  is  now  never  preceded  by  a  correlative,  but  ii 
times  followed  by  one,  as — 

*  What  lie  hath  won,  ikat  hoth  he  fortified/ — Shakfspeart^ 

*  What  thou  wouldst  highly,  that  wouldst  thou  holily.*— /A14 

Whatever,  whatsoever,  and  whichever  or  whichsi 

are  used  both  Substantively  and  Adjectively.  as — 
Whatmer  (Pron.)  he  undertook  prospered. 
Whatsoever  (Adj.)  things  are  true,  whatsoever  thii 
honest, — Phil  iv.  8. 

The  Antecedent  of  these  Indefinite  Relatives  is 

omitted. 

Relative  with  Supplementary  Pronoun. 

When  the  Relative  Pronoun  is  separated  from  its  V< 
an  intervening  clause,  a  Sup[)Ienientary  Pronoun,  repres 
the  Antecedent,  is  sometimes  inserted  for  clearness,  t^,—^ 

*  WAt\-h,  though  it  alter  not  Iove*»  sole  effect, 
Yet  doih  it  s^^.-aI  swcnt  hours  from  lore's  delight.* — ShMhfs/tan 

Here  '  doth  it  steal '  is  put  for  *  steals,* 
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'  And  »l«v  iliotich  all  were  waccing  to  rcwftrJ, 
Yet  to  himsetf  «/  would  not  warning  Lie* 

'hevotild  not  be  wanting*  is  put  for  'would  not  l}e 


iftcqucntly  used  after  Negative  Prepositions  wiih  the 
JtcLativc  and  an  Adverb  of  negation,  e.^, — 

'There  breathes  nol  clansman  of  thr  line, 
/*ul  wouli  have  giveo  his  life  for  lliine.' 

_     ltd  have  given  '  is  here  equivalent  to  *wA0  would 
>re  given/    Compare  the  latin  ^uiit  (  =  71/1  ncn)  mori 

'  Than  Whom/  etc. 

scd  after  the  Comparative  Degree  is  sometitnes  repre- 
I^tin  by  the  Ablative  instead  of  quam  with  the 

'Znbil  est  ttliosa  x/zMrf/M/zjucandias'  {CiccrQ)^ 

'  NihU  at  ^nam  ttiMO  utuctutus  jucundiui.' 

«ra5  particularly  fond  of  this  construction,  e^. — 

•  IVlial  came  la»(,  ihan  lekom  b  spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  nol  from  bvavcn.' — Paradw  iMt,  Book  1. 

rcn  wn'tes — 

vlth  gianU  deadlier  lAan  't-m  all' — Rape  of  the  L^tk, 


INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS. 

ed  to   express   indefinileness,  any 
rsality,  as,  ^  Any  one  can  do  this' 


othtr  is  used  as  a  Substantive,  it   h:\s  the 

:'"  :'■  ' ^:ia  of  .1  Nnuii.  vi/..  Noin.  othtr :  Poss.  other's  ; 
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Ob^  0ikir.    Whok  am  is  used  before  0/Afr,  the  two  words 

vriaes  together,  as — 

'TIm  tender  fiic  mmAa^i  woe. 
Tbe  »i»fc*iT^  lor  Ub  own.' — Gruy. 

Sam6L — S»me  is  used  with  mtmerals  to  give  the  sense 
mh0mt^  in  which  case  it  is  an  Adrcrh,  c^. — 

'  He  win  Ust  ]ng«  t»mt  dgbt  or  mat  fcma.' — SlAkr/Mnb 
I  In  xmwmmiwi  tifoJ. 


VL— DISTRIBUTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Each  aD>1   every   botli   cil)  attcntioa   to  the   indo 
forming  a  collection,     ■\\lien  auh  is  used»  the  promincnl 
is  that  of  the  subdivision  of  the  collection  into  its  consi 
parts.     ^V^lcn  <vtTy  is  used,  the  prominent  idea  is 
individuals  taken  together  make  up  some  whole  : — 

•  To  toik  his  cufEeraigs — ail  ate  men/ — Or^y, 

'  lliey  received  evtrj  man  a  penny/— Mail  ki.  9. 

The  following  is  incorrect : — 

*  They  were  juJged  mrry  man  according  to  tJtnf  works.' — Rev.  n. 

— Set  Collective  Nouns,  and  Nouns  of  Multitude. 

Either  may  have  a  Possessive  Case,  as — 

M^hcrc  dfher's  fall  determines  both  their  fates. 


Each  other— one  another.— VT^rA  oihcr  is  now  used 
two  are  referred  to ;   oru  another  when  more  than    two 
meant,  f.g, — 

John  and  James  lott  each  other. 

The  Greeks,  Romans  and  barbarians  fought  9nt  anctha 

Every,  either,  neither  arc  best  followed  by  a  Verb  in  x 

Singular  number,  as — 

Every  man  has  his  own  Ukings. 

But  the  older  writers  were  not  clear  upon  this  I'tuni,  r^. — 

'  Evcfy  "lie  lo  re»(  thrmiwlvcs  betake.*— ^iT'(rj/««r». 
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Uses  of  '  Each '  and  '  Every.' 

SftCb  nirsn^ng  aid — 

•Ai  cask  his  necilless  heaving. *— fKut/rfT*/  Tait,  Act  ii.  Scene  3, 
&[cai)in£  both — 

* £ark  in  jirrileep,  tkfmieh-a  so  beautify.' — A'tt/v  0/  Lutrtct. 

Ercry  is  seldom  used  pronominally,  but  see — 

•1/iwy  of  youi  wi&bcs  bad  a  womb,' — Antony  anJ  C/es*/a/ra,  Ad.  I 

Sccue  3. 


AKSWEBEI)  QUESTIONS. 


"ral  varialiuni 
)  ronoons  Uial 
""■'1. 

:riud  us 

for  sAe 

■  (it  Lancashire 

'ill  form  iee 

'i )  some- 

'nuiicta- 

'!i  between  the  ca*.c 

..    Ihe    following    sen- 

■i:— fU   'He   icild   tn£  a 

.*    fa)   'lie   UugU    t/14 

mt  Is  the  Indtrcct 

'-■nt 
lor 

Tie 

i'.uLoun« 

.lie   I'ns- 

c.    ihcy 

•/,    etc, 

.   rui,  PIC. 

'  iiKc  thU  b 

<? 

t  fiamtlel. 
'  ii  u  the 


Genitive  Ca^  of  qui  or  ymV.  ini'l 
also  as  a  Po»5Cvsivc  Proncrtin  with 
(he  inflections  of  an  A-lit^Ltive  {itt/us- 
a-um).  I'oinf'.iic  Virgil,  Hil. : — 
"  Die  mihi  Uam.Tti,  cujuni  pccus?* 
'Tell   nie,   lJama:t;i5,   whose   flock 

this  is.* 
Here  mjnm  it  in  the  Neuter  Gen- 
der, Lo  agiee  with/vcwr, 

4.  Q.  Write  sentences  in  which  the 

Pronoans   him,  thim^  ypu  ap* 

penr  in  ihe  Objtciive  Co-m; — 

first,  as  Dircc:  Objects;  oext, 

as  Indirect  Objects. 

A,  Direct    Object — '  Bring    him 

hrre;*  •Turn   them  out;'    •They 

admire    yim*      Indirect     Object — 

'Bring  him  a  drink  ;'   'Give  thtm 

a  beating;'    *I   will    sing  jvm   a 

song." 

5.  Q.  F.xphila  the  expression  '  Ourt 

ali-r  iol.,'  which  ocLura  ia 
yS''.i\cvr  {pTifla^te,  835). 
A.  U  means  'The  cock  of  ds 
all,*  and  is  nn  inteie&ttng  (-'xample 
of  the  SubstAntire  ase  of  the  Geni< 
lire  Case  of  ttv.  Here  tfwrr,  the 
Chaocctian  equivalent  of  A.S. 
fpiv<r,  has  its  original  meaning  of 
of  utm    AitfT  is   the   same  as   the 
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A-S.  Genitive  plural  ealra.  \ 
[similiir  expression,  '  yanre  oiler 
\htU^  *Thc  salvaiion  of  you  »il,' 
occurs  in  Piers  Plowraau. 
[6,  Q,  Alter  the  sentences— (a)  *Yoo 
did  ii,*  (/')  'NcibcKly  ihlrjis  so,' 
so  as  to  make  yau  and  nobody 
emphalic.  May  'it  ia'  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  Ndiih  in  the  pliiml  ? 
A^  We  may  write,  *  You  did  it 
fittrstlft  and  'Nobody  urMntever 
[thinks  BO.'  After  'it  is*  wc  nwy 
'tise  the  plural,  as,  *It  is  they,'  Mt 
li^  the  Highlanders,'  Mt  u  the 
Haster  holidflvs.' 

7.  Q.  WhntCascis  m:/ in  the  follow- 

inyi'— (I)  'It is  w;*  (2I  '^-p- 

thitiks  I  hear  the  clarion  ;*  (3) 

*  I  laid  we  down  and  slept.' 

A,  (l)  Perhaps   me   \%   here   an 

jlndcpendeniNominniivc.   Compare 

hlie  1'"tcuc1i  ccxt  w«.     (2)  An  old 

iDfltivc     'Jlic  expression  is  cquiva- 

Iknt  to  'It  seems  to  me/    (3)  The 

Objective    Case   go\'ei  ncd    by   the 

[Verb  laid^  and  equivalent  here  to 

\  myself. 

,8.  Q.  'If  nn  ox  gore  a  man  or  a 
woman,  so  that  they  die* 
Account  for  Ihe  use  of  (hey  in 
this  passage.  Is  its  employ- 
ment grammatical? 
A,  As  the  Nouns  connected  by 
\»r  are  of  difTerent  (;enders,  the  cai- 

til'jyment  of  cither  he  or  ihr  would 
>e  iraproiJcr.  They  b  therefore 
loused  to  avoid  a  longer  expression, 
[stich  as,  '  Su  that  one  of  them  dies.' 
[However,  the  coHiitructibn  is  not 
'elegant,  and  its  accuracy  is  open  to 
qucsiion. 

9.  Q.  What  tort  of  a  Pronoun  b 
geir  in  (a)  'He  went  to  fetch  it 
kimiei/r  {t>)  'I!c  killed /«ot- 
seif  m  despair'?  Give  an  ex- 
ample of  lel/t  as  (I)  Noun, 
\2)  I'ronoun,  (3)  Adjective. 
Can  it  possibly  be  an  Advetb  ? 


ShaW< 


Obj« 


on  I 

Pro- 

think*  macb 

'Bethinks 

jcctivein 

used  by 

mould.'      In 

same^    i\  nii^bt  lie 

self  has  an    Adv 

means  exisdiy, 

10.  Q.  In  the  En 
occurs  this  pas 
may  daily  end 
to  follow  the 
1  lis  most  holy 
U  ottnekesf 

A,  Outseives  is 
live  Ca^  of  the 
nnufi,  hut  the 
Reflective    EnJi 
Tmnsittve    Verb, 
ourselves  (o  foil 
same  ss  'excrose 
lowing,*  or   'exert 
a  view  to  following.' 
is    frequently  '  i 

evinccil  by  tb-_ 
accent  upon  0j<rjti..«v  tua^ 
endeofdur, 

11.  Q,  What  are  the  tm 
of  Relative  Ptonovn 

A,  The  Relative 
•which  t  thait  have 
(1)  To  limit  and 


t'lat    u   more 

(2)  To  mtrodi 
stall 

dcir 


JUti. 

thi- 
pic 

Wh: 

miticj  I7  ail  gf 
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■      'i.    b:il 
>  sub* 
u.1;'jv,    when 
viKboat  life. 

»U<e  ('luiai,  Aod  the 
f  of  '  rqumtancc"? 
rnwitci  asd  honest 
twnn  a  man  jorcth 
f  repentaoDce  uter, ' 

mdm)  wjm  originally 
,  tlbough  it  is  now 
d  to  personi.    We 

le  'cBOies  in  whicli.' 

'  if  oerittJ  from  tc/;* 

of  the  dual    sulTix 

lial  wQrd  in  Latin  b 

? 

ftfMJ*^f)froni 

ic  /<ia/V  in  the 
__  '  My    UmU,   that 
k,  thai  that  that 
Fhas  advanced  is 
)c  should  have 
lordships.' 
[ht  thitt's  wliii  h  ocrur 


,. _.-..  ..,U 

ami  the  third  a 

a  Com- 
f—  Morris. 
theory  with 
? 
T\y  a  ReUlivc 
leccdcnl  undcr- 
S   *\Vhu 

^h.'    \Vc 

with 


Ihe  Gennan  •was  (before  which  the 
Anlecedenid'(ifi»coniinonlyoniitte<Jt, 
and  consider  that  as  undcr&lool 
before  whai^  In  fact*  that  what  was 
at  one  lime  a  common  r]i|ires---:><n, 
though  it  ii  one  to  which  our  car* 
aic  now  quite  unaccustomed. 

17.  Q.  \Vh.n  Advcrljs'.Mnj;iii.iltyde- 

rived  from  rionounii)  ciu,  hy 
bcint;  combined  with  a  Pre- 
posiiiun,  be  made  to  do  duty 
for  Rcbtive  Pronouns,  though 
tliey  Are  not  to  !«  cla&'vcil  as 
such? 
A,  Wherc-or=tf/"  a-AiVA,  efwhat. 

Where-  to  ■■  to    whicht     to    whj/. 

Wl)ere  -  by  =  ^    which,    by    ivhat, 

There-of=o/"Ma/. 

18.  Q.  Are  the  terms  Relative  pro- 
noun and  Antecedent  perfectly 
accurate?  Menlioii  any  objec- 
tions that  have  been  nirule  to 
these  terras  by  gr-imraarians. 

A*  {a)  All  Pronouns  relate  to 
some  Noun  (or  Noun  ctiuivaltni), 
and  are  therefore  in  stjcne  ficnae 
Relative  Pronouns,  {b)  The  so- 
caltcil  Antecedent  sometimes  followb 
the  Relative,  instead  of  going  before 
it,  t.g.  *To  whom  little  is  forgiven, 
the  samt  loveth  little/  Perhaps  a 
better  term  would  be  Correlative, 

19.  Q,  Is  Addisun  rig)it  when  he 
speaks  of  *  the  Jack-Sprat  Ma/,' 
supplanting  the  ancient  Kcla- 
tivta  who  and  -which  f 

A,  No;  f'f  that  is  really  the 
oldest  Relative  Pronoun  that  exists 
in  English.  It  was  used  as  a  Rela- 
tive at  A  much  e.itlier  period  titan 
who  and  which^  which  were  orisin- 
ally  (nlcrrogativcs. 

20.  Q.  Give  an  illustration  of  (i)  (he 
Pr0n0min.1l,  (2)  the  Adjectival 
use  of  which. 

A.  *W^(VA  do  yoDprvfcr?' (Pro- 
noun);' *  li^ich  way  do  you  go  2 
(Adjective). 
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1             «i.  ().  Explainani]!'' 

In    the    »Tio                 ■ 

■                    mcnt,  '  //  is  t 

further  or   ^ 

^^_              a  mere  cxplcii... 

rr'  "-    "•  ■■  ■             ..,._ 

^^B              reference  to  a  pariicnlnr  thin;;.' 

V                             :•  or 

^^V          A.  The  word  is  so  used  in  such 

pr        .                      ...-1 

W            sentences  oi,  '  Come,  and  trip  i/  os 

uro[e3:>ur,  wJ*i  Iias  wf^ 

1             Tougo;'  *  Not  lotdingiV  over  God's 
1             herlta^ ' 

lK>oks.'       Here     the 

clause.  *'           '  .r:a  so 

I             22.   Q.  'I'll  lell  you  luka/ :'   *He 

makes  :                   leiai 

^^_^             kaows  tvAa/'s  wAat.*    How  arc 

ibe  AiiL.^^..^...    .wc  p 

^^H             such    expressions    to    ht    ex* 

the  Relative  who  ami 

^^V             plAJned  ? 

clauses. 

A,    if^aJ  is  faere  an  tndeSnlle 

a6.  Q.  Corrccl  oi  jos* 

Pronoun  meaning  'wmicihing.'  Tlie 

icnccs:  — (ff)  'Y 

first  expression  is  equivalent  to  '  I'll 

find  such  pcac^^^l 

tell  you    soiuclhing;'    the   second 

ill  the  powcr^^^l 

mcani  '  He  knows  what  a  thing  is.' 

eive;'     <^)    4IH 

Here  the  (\nl  what  is  Relative,  the 

words  that  ore  \ 

scnrnd  Indefinite. 

your  toni;ue.' 

a  J.  Q,  Parse  else  in  each  of  the  fol- 

A. In  modem  EngH 

lowing  :— '  What  else  it  there  in 

be  followed  bv  as. 

^B              your    letter?'     'Work    haid  ! 

1m.  ■-  ■          •    ■■              1 

^^^H             the  you  will  lose  the  examina- 

Lv                                   1 

^^B             li'm  ; '  M  have  half  a  ftovcreign. 

aic  .       '  -..-..-.  -... ..    y 

^^H              and  Dotldne  ehe,* 

^^V          A.  In   (i)  the  is  an   Inrlefintte 

require  much  time'  (_/fi 

'1  shall  fovcn  'Inrinitit 

W            Pronoun  ;  in  (2)  a  Conjitnction,  and 

i»iir 

1            means  ^otherwise;'  in  (3)  on  Ad- 

37.  Q'^               ■  l-et 

1             Verbs 'besides.' 

of  cue  HI    :he  fa 

1             34,  Q.  i^tatc  what  is  rcmaikable  in 

lence  : — '  One    oa 

^^_^            this  constraction: — 

hrlicvc  (h.tt  11  nu 

^^B                            '  Him  I  accuf^e 

that  disiaiicc  j»  an 

^^H             By  this,  the  city's  jxtrls  hat)) 

A.  The  first  cne  is 

^^B 

Pronoun  (used  iadefii 

^W         A.    The    Relative    Pronoun    is 

MTuse  of  *  a  man  *  ot 

omitted,   and    the    Antecedent   at- 

the  second  one,  \  N||H^| 

iractfd  into  the  ca-se  which  the  Kcla- 

2S.    Q.  Can  thaC  t^^H 

live,  were  it  present,  would  assume. 

tMo  in  cvciy  <Bi!^| 

In   other  wordsi   him  is  for   'be 

A.  No.     If  the  An« 

whom.' 

Pru(ier  Noun,  or  a  ^<i^| 

25.  Q.  What  is  the  proper  grMn- 
maticol  force  of  a  Kclative  Pro- 

perfectly   dclinc^I,    ^'*^| 

proper,  as.  '  (aoim,  /4H 

noun? 

thr    W.i'  ,'                         "  jB 

A,    Relative    Pronouns,    besides 

etc.     ^1                          3 

jf.,-..,,    ,,,.    ..,      in      A'.t.-..-.l.-l.t,     ,W    l-.T- 

.,^^^^B 

JO'i 

ifl^^H 

^         a  ..  ■  ■ 

^iH^^I 

-1    uli<jrdui<i:u  lii  A  piiiibii^  c^.iu*c.   | 

ixu.\  shouM  be  UMcd  l^^l 
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e  nieaniogof 

nl. 

Speech  U  tu 
~a  by  wcA  ot 

■  r:ns   parse   as 

as  a  Rchuve 

The  UitLf  u.  peibaps  ihe 

'OpODOCi.     Compare  the  lAtin 

idem  ^HM  illud/   'This 

Bkc  «s  that  ;*    *Talii  est 

fait,*  'He  is  sack  as 

Tm  beeo.' 

live  ibe  ehitf  nilea  of  Syntax 

coocexn  the  use  of  Pro- 

^ —    ;ti$  agree  with  the 
-Sent  ur  &und  fur 

ii,     UJ  The  Ctse  of  the 

is  t^cti^rrnincJ  by  its  own 

'mtcnce.     Thus — 

cct  of  the  I'rcdi. 

'\rz  Noniinaiive 

jcct,  or  if  it 

jiL,  it  must  Lc 

-  t3*e.      (.1)  Tlic 

:ii  «i;tce  in  Gender 

i  their  Antecedent^ 


ih-:    history    «f   the 

my-'e//",  ihyiiif,^  himiel/, 

v.-A  wlil.l  of  these  fc'ims 

■it. 

''.int  ii  given 

^  -  -.—Self 

.inetl  Ob 

ui  the  I'cr- 

—  Nom.    iV 

_  .i ;    l)ai.   mt 

t-'/w,   Bui  between 

cf   l^ie    FfreoDii 

r//,    the 

U  IVo- 


$tj  li/fi't  we  oursclvci ;  x^  ^'R*  "i^. 
you  yourselves ;  Ai  Aim  iiJ/e,  Htcy 
ihemstlvcs.  N-iw  comes  the 
clianpc  (in  the  I3ih  cmtury)  when 
the  Tosscsiive  Pronoun  rrplaces  the 
Dative,  nnd  /  mi  tetf^  thn  thi  iri/, 
arc  written  instead  of  /  m/i///' and 
ihu  the  set/,  ffimadf  retainrd  its 
fortncr  spelling  unallfred.  ^^hai 
thus  come  to  be  considered,  at  IcaM 
in  the  First  and  Seeond  I'crsijns, 
B  Noun,  and  not  an  Adj-'Ctive, 
When  itif  was  fully  esiabiisheJ  as 
a  Noun,  it  diopped  its  old  plural 
in  e  and  tO'^k  an  x,  as  in  ounthes^ 
etc.  This  rtratly  seems  to  be  the 
history  of  this  rather  perplexing 
yoini  of  grammar.  It  still  leaves  the 
lanjiuage  open  to  tlic  clmrgt;  of  incon- 
sistency. All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
show  the  series  of  changes  by  which 
the  present  result  has  l>ccn  I'treclcd, 

32.  Q.  Give  seme  account  of  ihe  Pro- 

nouasiii  *'C-t;7/pick  yonrieeih,' 

'the  tollicr,'  'bounce  would  a 

say/  * Uim  Irc/rtWiri'  (A-S.). 

A,  *Chiii    is    (or    fch    wili^    i(h 

being  an  older  forra  of  '  1/     Th* 

tcv<  and  ike  tether  were  t-xi-re'winnii 

which  hnd  spnmg  from  the  fusion 

of  that  ene  and  that  other,     //a  or 

'ij,    for   he   (aiul    alsi>   fur   the^    it^ 

they),  is  found  in  Shakespeare,  e.^, 

'  Quoih  a '  ^  '  said  he'    //iw  iei>/re 

Kvfj  lueant  Mhcy  would  rather.'  ifitk 

i«  the  Dative  plural,  and  ira/re  Ihe 

Coiupai'fltive  dfgree  of  Ifof^  *dear,' 

'  bcluveii.*     Lat.  lis  ^attus  fuit. 

33.  Q.  \Vli.ii  part  of  spctch  ii  any 
in  (fl) '  Have  you  any  objection?* 
(b)  'No.  1  have  not  any?* 
(f)  *  Is  he  any  belter  to-day?' 

W.  In  the  tint  sentence  any  is  an 

AHicclivc;  in  the  sccorid,  on   In- 

'  '  :  i*c  Pronoun  ;  in  the  third,  it 

ic  force  of  an  Adverb,  and 

^  i  £  BO  closstlied. 

34.  Q.  Wfiieout  in  Modern  Eng- 
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lUh    ihe   equivalent  of  these 
passages  in  Chaucer  : — 
(a)  '  A  worthy  man, 

Tkff  Trum  the  lymc  that  be  first 

bci^an 
To  rydcn  out,  A/lovetlccbyvalrye.' 
—AW.,  4345' 
{A)  *  Al  were  they  sore   hurtc  and 
n&mdy  coo, 
Tkaf  with  a  spere  wu  ihirled 
Au  brest  boon.' 


(f) '  I  Mugh  loHiay  % 
to  chiivtie, 
TkAt  now  oa  Moodif  3 
£au^  Amm  wtrche.' 
— .Wulfcm 

i"-  to«Mi«;  IB  tfcei 

iLi,   ,Kv,   .u.a   the  force     ' 
and  in  Ihe  Uiicd^  Md;/  k 
foicc  of  x^om.     la  (dj  - 
Infinitive.    In  (J-)  «/=!i: 
Mpv  is  a  dltfyUifctUe. 


III. 


SYNTAX  OF  ADJECTIVES. 


How  Adjectives  qualiiy  NomiBw 
Adjert!v«s  are   used   to   qualify  or  limit   Nouns  or 
eqiiivnlcnts.      This     may    be    done     in    three    wa 
Attributively,  Predicatively,  and  Factilively.  ^^r- 
(a)  Wiien  ihe  Adjective  precedes  the  Noun,  it  i 
qualify  it  attributively,  as,  *  A  ^<-r«  field, 
inouniuin.' 
iff)  When    the    Adjective    follows   a   copulative  VoK 
qu.-ililics  or  limits  the  subject  predicatively,  as, '" 
are  sorry*  •  He  became  wealihyJ 
(f)  When  the  Adjective  follows  Verbs  of  n.; 
considering,  etc,  it  qualifies  its  Noun  fii   . 
' They  n:uide  us giad^  •  I  am  accounted  •?.' 
In  siinfder  language,  an  Adjective  may  be  usl-.1 
describe  a  thing,  lo  slate  its  nature  or  conJiuoii,  or  1 
what  it  is  made,  or  sup|»o5ed  to  be     Altribm 
dic;ilivc  are,  however,  convenient  distinctions,  .: 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

It  !<;  often  stated  that  some  Adjectives  can  only  be 
pi.  ;■,  that  is,  as  Predicates,  ai 

t|  tore  the  Noun.     Thus  we  n. 

'They  arc  abroad*  but  not  '  An  tfTW/ir  man,'  or  *  An  *^' 
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tost  of  these  worcU  are  compounded  wilh  the  prefix 

taou  cases  meaus  on)^  as — 

akin  ami;^  awake 

alike  asleep  aware 

alive  aihiTbt  awry 

aloof 

however — 

The  man,  awaia  to  the  danger,  fled 
John,  a/ti'c  to  his  interests,  departed. 
I,  a/cx/from  all,  admired  the  scene. 

iculiy  in  u=ing  them  AiUihuiivcIy  arises  from  their 

loat  fonnerly  meant  Oll-float  and  was  Adverbial. 

very  much  whether  the  Verb,  tO  be,  be  merely 

rhen  any  of  these  so-called  Adjectives  are  used. 

when  declined,  ai^ec  in  number  with  the  Noims 

^ify.    'Thia'  and  'that*  are  the  only  declinable 

Shakespeare  sometimes  uses  the  plural  of  the 
\\\\t  wilh  Coliertive  Nouns,  as — 
'These  kind  of  knnvci  I  know.' 
ird  defends  the  emplo>'Tnent  of  such  expressions 
0/  thin^^  and  *  ihost  sort  of  fhiNgs '),  and  even 
to  find  a  philosophical  explanation  of  them  ;  but 
rians  characterize  them  as  erroneous,  while  admit- 
»ge  is  inveterate,  and  that  there  is  little  hope  of 
iions  being  abandoned. 

Doable  Oomparatives  and  Superlatives. 

iployroont  of  suih  forms  may  often  be  described  as 
/n  S/takfSp<ri7re's  (Liy  grammatical  ru/es  were  /ess 
!  alprtuN/.     Even  in  the  line — 
Ibe  m^ft  unJtitiJtat  cut  of  u//.* — CiMsar,  Act  iii.  Scene  2. 
poetic  power  in  the  Double  Superlative  which  lifts 
above  mere  verbal  criticism. 


Catar,  Act  iiL  Scene  I. 


,  the  Su/fr/a/ive  Akoiute. 


Confusion  of  Two  Oonstmctions  in  SuperU 

A  well  known  idiom  of  tiic  Greek  langiuge  is  also  i 
in  English,  in  which  language  it  was  probably  d 
independently,  e^. — 

*  This  is  the  greatest  error  c/a/i  the  rett* — S/mkejpMrc 

*  Of  all  other  ftflfcdions  it  is  the  nio&t  impartuuc'— /^j^i 

*  ITjc/ajV*://  of  htr  ddH^hUrs^  Evc*—Mt!tcir, 

It  is  obvious  that  we  should  say  either  '  This  is  th 
error  of  all,'  or  *  This  is  a  greater  error  than  any  of  the  rtt 

In  the  second  example  ^M^r  is  superfluous,  and  rcodri 
sentence  inaccurate. 

The  last  example  is  probably  a  confusion  of  two  cow 
lions,  vi/..  *  Eve,  fairer  fAan  all  her  daughters/  and  '  Eve,, 
t^all  women.' 

This  usage  is  similar  to  the  DoubU  Superlative. 


Double  Comparatives. 

'  A  more  larger  list  of  sceptres. ' — Jft/jny  otuf  C!et>^Jir»f 
SctTie  6. 

•  Afore  bettrr.^^Tempesty  Act  L  Scene  a. 

•  Mori  tte>trer,' — HnmUt^  Act  ii.  Scene  2. 

Ben  Jonson   calls  these  usages  *  English  Atticis 
there  is  no  ground  for  believing  Shakespeare  to  have  11 
a  Greek  construction,  as  he  was  unfamiliar  with  iJmt  land 

Such  men  as  Shakespeare,  David,  nnd  the  Propheti 
however,  in  renlity  wh.it  Crirlyle's  emperor  M;ixiniiliau 
to  be,  viz.  '  Supergrammaticus '  {sic).    But  it  wif' 
for  our  student  to  conform  to  Syntactical  Rules. 


The  Superlative  (Absolute)  of  Fre-emini 

The  Superlative  form  is  sometimes  used  to  in< 
the  quality  denoted  by  the  Adjective  is  ])ossesscd, 
eminent  degree,  by  a  pirticular  person  nr  <,i.;, 
there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  comparison  I- 
and  any  others.     This  is  called  the  Supei 
eminence,  f^. — 

•  Called  him  worthy  to  be  loved, 
yyjWJ/  friend  «ld  nahieiS  (oi:.'—7^HnvtgH. 


:  J.  1^1.^1  V  c 
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[Note  the  same  Latin  usage — 

'Helvetii  contJnentur  .  .  ,  altera  ex  pnrte  monte  Jura 
issir/to,*  where,  as  in  English,  this  Superlative  is  best  rendered 
yery  with  the  Positive,  e.^. — 

You  are  mcst  >&/arf«  You  are  very  kind. 
This  rendering  may  also  explain  the  Double  Superlative, 

unhndest  equalling  the  very  unkindest^  where  very  is  used 
[Otmnicract  the  common  loose  and  exaggerative  use  of  ihc 

rUtive.     Note  also  the  Superlative  of  Adverbs,  e^. — 
I  will   speak    moit  briefly  =^^ very  briefly'  or  ^ as  briefly  as 

fcisibU: 

The  Comparative  (Absolute)  of  Excess. 
This  use,  where  the  Comparative  may  be  best  rendered  by 
with  the  Positive,  i*»  infrequent  in  English,  though  common 
gh  in  Latin. 

[latin— 

'Toti^iUs,  ndum  major  est,  omnc  onirai  lumen  cxstincuiL*— C»f#nj. 
'Tlaaire  when  it  is  too^nu/,  cxlingolshcs  all  mental  UghL* 

Etj^isA — 
He  is  wiser  than  that  =  He  is  tOO  wise  to  do  that 

IVisalso  with  Adverbs— 
Will  he  make  tliat  mistake ?=  He   is  be//er   informed^ 
He  is  /ao  well  informed. 

'A*  not  repeated. 
When  a  Noun  is  preceded  by  two  or  more  Adjectives,  the 
is  usually  placed  before  the  first  only,  unless  more  tlian 

m  is  spoken  of,  e,^, — 
A  good  and^wisc  man  (the  same  person). 
A  good  and  a  wise  man  (two  different  persons). 

A  plumber  and* glazier  (a  man  exercising  two  trades). 
A  plumber  and  a  glazier  (two  different  tradesmen). 

'Few'  and  *A  Few.' 

is  an  Adjective  in  the  expression  '  few  people,'  a  Pro 
u 
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noun  in  *  few  axe  chosen/  and  a  Collective  Noun  ia  ' 
and  '  th€  few.* 

'  Few '  is  the  opposite  of '  many.' 

*  A  few'  is  the  opposite  of '  none.' 

*  The  few '  is  an  cqui^ulent  expression  to  '  the  mil 

'Many/  'Many  a/  and  'A  gfreat  many/ 

1.  Many  {manig)  wxs  originally  an  Adjectire,  as — 

Many  men  were  killed. 
a.  After  a  lime  it  was  followed  by  cne  in  sxich  cxpr 
*  Many  one  thiny,'  which  is  the  moHem  ^  many  0 

Many  a  man  was  killed. 

3.  Next,  like  few^  it  was  used  for  a  Pronoun ;  mas^ 
equivalent  to  '  many  persons,'  ^^^. — 

Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen. 

4.  Lastly,  it  came  to  be  regarded  (like^*')  as  h^-^-™ 
force  of  a  Collective  Noun,  and  took  the  Article  1' 

the  Adjective  great.     Sometimes  the   I'repositioti  t>j  m.iy 
understood  before  the  following  Noun,  r^. — 
A  great  many  (of)  men  were  killed. 

'They  hare  not  shed  a  many  (of)  tears. 
Dear  eyes,  since  firat  I  knew  them  wcIL' — Tautyt 
'The  many  {i.e.  ilie  crowd)  leml  llie  &kies  with  loud  ^>{4aiii^ 

Cf.  Greek  w  9roXAoi*Kthe  many. 

Adjectives  for  Adverb. 

Adjectives  are  sometimes  used  for  Adverbs^  especially 
poetry,  as — 

Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring  (for  def//y). 

Thou  hast  done  ri^^/U  (for  rightly). 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild  (for  winningfy). 

Can  Adjectives  govern  Oases?    No. 
•Like*  and  'Near/ 

The  Adjectives  like  and  ne{ir  h-ive  il 
arc  followed  by  ihc  Dative  C'ovt-  iu  \-. 
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''  *  near  Am»/  etc  They  were  followed  by  a  Dative  in  ibe 
language,  z^.  €0W  ge/ic^  Mike  you.*  Some  writers  assert 
the  Preposition  /t?  is  always  understood,  and  thai  this 
niion,  though  not  express^  governs  the  Noun  or  Pro- 
vith  -which  these  Adjectives  are  joined  \  but  this  is  an 
itiOSL  (See  Syntax  of  Prepositions,  /ike.)  Mt^  him, 
ire  best  {lOned  as  Adverbial  Datives  or  Accusatives. 

Adjectives  of  'worth '  and  'measure/ 

is  someticnes  also  asserted  that  Adjectives  of  worth  and 
gffvcrn  the  Dative  or  Objective,  e^. — 
It  is  not  worth  a  strau\ 
The  clock  is  ten  minutes  late^ 

yet  in  such  expressions  as — 

I  don't  value  it  a  straw^ 
He  went  ten  minutes  ago^ 

and  confidently  asserted  that  whatever  Cases  the 
'  in,  they  are  Adverbial;  they  are  not  governed 

^me  \eiD.     Much  less,   therefore,  are  Ihcy  governed  by 
iTcs.    Perhaps  the  error  arises  from  the  indefinite  use  of 
torn  Government.     (Sec  Syntax  of  Objective  Case.) 

Position  of  the  Adjectives. 

usual  position  of  the  Adjective  in  English  is  before 
Koan.    But  in  poetry  the  Noun  frequently  precedes  It, 

seen  hours  drtadfuluii  things  ttran^.* — Shaktsptar*. 


TV, 


Particular  Phrases. 

^"^  phrases,  each  consisting  of  a  Noun  and  its 

ve,  in  which  the  Adjective  is  placed  after  ilie 

'    ^re  it.     In  some  cases  this  is  due  to  a 

le  Adjective  by  its  unusual  position,  as 

led    'Pigeon-shooting 

/  martial,  the  v<J^\\.vt>ft 
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of  the  Adjective  is  due  to  ihc  French  idiom, 
are — 

Blood  royal- 
Body  politic 

Church  militant. 

Church  tnumphant. 

Darkness  visible. 

Devil  incarnate. 

Governor  general. 

Generations  unborn. 

Heir  apparent. 


Other  instai 


Honour  due. 
Knight  errant. 
Letters  patent 
Lords  temporal 
spiritual. 


and 


Lord  paramount 
Malice  prepense. 
Matters  ecclesJostiul 
Notary  pubUc. 
Poet  laureate. 
Point  blank. 
Prices  current 
Sign  manual 
Sum  total. 
Things  eternal. 
Tilings  temporal. 
Theatre  royal 
Viceroy  elect 
Wealth  untold- 


Adyectives  as  Nouns. 

Adjectives  are  often   used  as   Nouns,  both   Abstract 
Concrete.     Thus — 

Abstract  Nonns— 

Aristotle  treats  of  the  extrtmt  and  the  mean  ; 
Cicero  writes  of  the  goad  and  the  ustful. 

Here  the  extreme  is  put  for  *  immoderation/  the  mean 
'  moderation,'  the  good  for  •  probity,'  and  thi  useful  for  *  utS 
all  of  which  are  Abstract  Nouns. 

See  also  Paradise  Lost,  Book  VI H.,  •  Great  or  hri^  it 
not  excellence';  and  Book  H.,  ^Iiot^  cotd^  moist^  and  dwy^ 
champions  fierce.' 

Concrete  Nouns— 

At  rJinner  he  asked  for  a  piece  of  the /i/. 

'  I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my/r/'r.' — ShauS^ni, 
Here/j/  stands  for  *  fat  meat*     Fair  means  '  f^^ir  bdy.* 

A^ectives  as  NooaB— A  forther  Olassifloatioo. 

The  instances  in  English  of  Adjectives  winch  have  co 
be  used  as  Nouns,  i»rc  very  num^ 
conversion  into  Sub&iantivcs  is  - 


of  the  pluial  and  the  Possessive  Case.     Adjectives 

^istantivcs  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

>e  in  which  the  notion  understood  is  that  of  person 

■^-— 

,ts.     A  divine.        Juniors,  Innocence, 

ons.  One's  elders.  Seniors.  Criminals. 

i\$^      Inferiore.        A  mortal,*?^  mortals.  Detectives. 

)  Those    in   which   the  notion    understood    is    that    of 

tfW  secrets.   Valuables.   Bygones.  Sweets. 

iBti/uissiles.  Eatables.      Disagreeables.  Bitters. 
Qln,  and  extras.    Moveables.  Contraries.        Surroundings. 

(3)  Tbose  in  which  the  notion  understood  is  that  of  a 

person  or  thing,  e^. — 
Asenenil  (officer).  An  iron-clad  (vessel). 

BOB"  izine).  An  obituary  (notice). 

uii.     ,  -      ;.  A  uniform  (dress). 

ritens  =  green  vegetables, 
dentals  — incidental  expenses. 
jhts  and  lefts  =  shoes  for  the  right  and  left  fooL 

e  in  which  the  notion  understood  is  that  of  part, 
region,  etc,  c^.— 

The  white  of  an  cpg. 
lines.  The  sra,-ill  of  the  back. 

Awmraon.  The  best  of  it. 

^^^''^  fof  America,  etc.).    Stung  to  the  quick. 

rys  where  Adjedhes  possess  Number^  lend  them- 
...  tfiis  usage. 

Usages  of  the  '  Definite  Article.' 
Dttnonstrative  Adjective  the  has  many  uses,  which  must 
'uUy  distinguished.     The  following  is  a  summ.iry  : — 

1(1)  Defining,  as,  Th4  lower,  M^- embankment 
(2)  Familiar,  as,  'Come  into  tfu  g.irden.  Mjiid.' 
(3)  Emphatic,  as,  Just  the  man,  Tfte  O'Donog- 
hue,  etc. 
(4)  Generalizing,  as,  TTte  rich,  the  poor,  etc. 


The  is  used 


The  takes  the] 
place  of     / 


With  Superlatives,  as,  7)w^  longest 

highest  mountain. 
With  single  objects,  as,  Tkf  sun,  A 
With  Proper  Nouns,  as,  7^  Engl 

Alps,  the  Mediterranean. 
With  Nouns  in  the  singular,  to  cons 

class,  a5»  The  eagle,  1h£  horse,  tht ' 
(9)  With  Nouns,  to  express  ilie  cognate 

notions,  as,  'Someilnni;  of  the 

'  All  the  father  rises  in  my  heart.' 

*  Nfove  Dpward.  woiking  out  the  benl 
And  let  tht  14)6  and  tiger  die,* 

—  7>MJI/M 

/(lo)  A  Possessive  Pronoun,  when  it  is  di 
the  context  to  whom  the  ihin^  bcloi] 
I  Cut  lo  the  heart.    To  give  th€ 

I  struck  him  on  Sh4  head. 

They  shoot  out  the  lip. 

Lifts  the  Iicad  and  lies  {Popt). 

Cf.  the  French  '  le\  er  la  tetc* 


— See  also  Accidence,  p.  S4. 

Usage  of  the  Indefinite  Article. 

The  Article  an  or  a  has  two  principal  uses,  to  wh 
imes  of  '  individualizing^  and  * geruraiising*  seem  ci 
>propriate. 

(x)  The  Indefinite   Article  individualizes  without  d 
~         thus : — 

There  was  once  a  city,  whsie,  etc  =  a  cert,^'"  r\tv 

I  have  a  great  desire  lo  sec  Rome  =  som^ 

Not  a  drum  was  heard     .     .     .  *■  not  vn^  ui  u 


■  V 


And  a  =  one  in  the  following  instances  : — 

Birds  of  a  feather.  Two  of  a  trade.  Sev^n  at 
In  a  week  or  two.  lliey  were  cut  down  to 
We  ore  both  of  a  mind,  etc. 
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Inddinite  Article  generalizes  : — 

live  roe  a  5word  =  any  sword,  A  man  should  think 
foe  others— *«>•  man,  etc.  In  'a  few/  **»  little,'  the 
article  a  has  much  the  same  force  as  some;  e.g.  *  He 
has  <i  fevp  good  points,'  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  be  has  ionu  good  points,  and  a  fern  is  contrasted 
with  ms^, 
also  Accidence,  p.  9'- 

Omission  of  the  Article, 
both  the  Articles  individualize  the  Nouns  to  which 
added,  the  general  rule  would  appear  to  be,  that  where 

is  no  Article  the  Noun  is  to  be  taken  in  a  gtntral  and 
f,  raihcr  than  in  a  partuuhr  and  iimiied  sense.     We 

(theretorc,  that  there  is  an  omission  of  the  Article — 

[TOi  Common  Nouns,  e.g. — 

•Creqnng  like  matt  unwiUini*ly  to  school'— 5* J-ti-jyvunr, 
*Aftwd^ighU  not  mc.  nur  ',<\->m<iH  either.* — Ibid, 
'Never  man  mA'crcd  oj  he  did.' 

With  Abstract  NounS)  Collective  Nouns,  and  names  of 
BUlerials,  as— 

Anger  is  transient  madness. 
Society  has  its  laws. 
Accursed  thirst  vyi gold  t 

Wiih  Descriptive  Nouns,  e.g, — 

Thy  (athcr  was  Duke  of  Milan. 

Becket  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Napoleon  was  made  Emperor. 
And  with  Descriptive  Nouns  in  Apposition,   as,   King 
Henry,  Ceneriil  Qxt\xi\^  Z?£v/i^/*  Jo!mson. 

Jfi  Enumeration   and    Apposition,      With    a   string   of 
Nouns  the    Article  is  lre<]uenlly  omitted,  partly  for 
Ifln-iiy,  partly  for  emphasis — 
Altur^  swords  and  pen  i  fireside;  the  heroic  wealth  of 
h^U  and  bower, 

I  w  also  when  the  number  of  subjects  is  only  two,  t^. — 
•In  rpAf  nmi  ttff'.tm  tlic  king  jtcpt  <!own.' — I'ertnysen. 
He  HAS  attired  m  hat  and  ivig. 


3" 
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But  *the  king  slept  down  in  m^^'  or  'he  was  a 
hat^  arc  both  inadmissible. 

Lastly,  the  Article  is  omitted,  in  numcious  phnksc^ 
the  sake  of  brevity.  Such  phrases  are  loo  nantfi 
to  mention,  e^. — Verbal  phrases — To  i 
keep  housc^  to  do  penaruc^  to  lake  ikip^  Uj  .j. 
Prepositional  phrases  —  On  tatih^  at  <rtf,  in 
iabk^  at  hotne^  at  school^  on  dt^k^  at  anchor. 


'An'  and  'A.' 
An  is  used  before  a  vowel  and  sUent  h^  or  words 
asfiirated  A,  provided  the  accent  does  not  fall  on  t1 
syllable  of  the  words,  eg.  *  An  historical  event* 

The   contracted  form  a  is  used  before  a  consoi 
aspirated  h  (except  as  above),  or  the  letters  u  and  tf, 
sound  of  w  oi y  precedes,  as,  *  A  useful  invention,'  *  a  ooi 
carriage,'  etc.,  €.g. —  j 

A   European,  an   urn,  an  hour,  a  usurper,  an  end,| 
heiress,  a  Imtory,  an  historical  poem,  a  one-pound 
a  useless  person. 


ANSWERED  QUESTIONS. 


Q.    Adjectives    arc    soniclimes 
cUssiticd    as    ( I )    Proper,    (2) 
Pronominal,  (3)  Common,  (4) 
Participial,  and  (5)  Com^KiurKl. 
Give  one   itutance  of  each  uf 
these  classes. 
A.      Proper,     Anierican ;     Pro- 
nominal, either ;  Common*   wAt/e, 
f,tvif :  Participial,   amusing  ;  Com- 
pound,  four-footed. 
X  (p.  *  An  Adjective  is  a  word  that 

aualifies  a  Nouti.*  Is  this 
clinition  correct  or  erroneoiis  ? 
A.  It  is  erroneous,  for  It  con- 
fudiiils  the  Noun  (or  narnr)  with  llic 
tiling  for  which  the  Noun  slAn.l*. 
Ad  AU)cetivc  is  otKlcd  to  a  Noun  to 
express  soice   quality   of    Ibal    for 


which  the  Noun  stnotts, 

Adjective  and   the    Noun 
form  a  corapoan  ' 
W'liich  we  hAvc  >■ 

3.       Q,       \\\^:^\       ,, 


c    '■v.inx    (Tc 
,  'Au  canbcnj 


A.   Mi 

lives    were 
I»roo 

^Al 

[It 

IWltii-i 

English   i.^  tu   rcvcJi    tw 
Adams   sup|>oscs  was  1 
conditinn  01    U: 
reject.  In   numo 
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place  of  in  AJjcciiire 

■■■  ibaai  of  which 

Tfaiu  we  say,  *  A 

:x  ctiss  dish,'    *A 

1 

,iij  rhaf  tlif*  modern 
111  oiie 
.  WcaIc 

.>  -^n,  jJlJ    one  al 

■t  m  rompaxison. 

1  trace  of  Ibc 

:  pbrase  *  ihe 

trace    of   vowel - 

ODtDpxiuon  remains  in 

ihe  expression  *  every 

£gf.*    XIdw  did  it  arise? 

aihe^    ifay '    means 

(or  aJtema(e)  day.* 

-  Ssxon,     otAgr     mc.int 

Oor  uncestors    adopted 

French  '  second '  (rrom 

IJV  lod  employed  *the  other' 

gmcnl    sen^e.      The 

^  every  9t^r  day  *  proerves 

I  mantBg  of  otJier* 

DittioffQith  the  word  /if/U  in 

--*  Utat   rhndrf^n,'  *  There's 

[In  >'l    tnai^y    to 

''e  and  there 


% 

■  •c 

a     (.'olleeiive    N<Juli, 

A-lvetb  (imiiing  the   Verb 

lod  tixteen  each  con- 
..r.  ■>,■.   ,.,..,>    xiriiich 

in  with 
>  what 
[e  em- 


8.  ^.  Quote  Dr.  AUj<iII*s  reninrks 

on  the    history  of   the    word 

Article. 
j1.  We  says:  'This  is  a  name 
that  was  given  (a)  by  the  Greek*, 
and  quite  correctly,  to  ihctr  uwii 
"Article,"  because  it  served  as  a 
joint  for  uniting  several  wurda 
ingetlicr.  1 1  WTiK  aflcrwartU  (i) 
loosely  used  by  the  Romans,  who 
had  no  Article,  to  denote  any 
short  wurd,  whether  Verb,  Con* 
junction,  or  Pronoun.  Lastly,  f) 
il  was  foolishly  introduced  into 
English,  and  once  used  to  denote 
''the"  and  "a."'  — Dr.  Abbott, 
Ifffw  U  Pane. 

9.  Q.  Quote  Mr.  Mason'i  remarks 
on  Ihe  same  subject. 

A.  The  word  Article  means  lite- 
rally a  Uitle  joint  or  socket  (Lai. 
arttculm).  'ihe  term  was  first 
uvrd  by  Aristnile  to  denote  Ihe 
Pronouns  generally,  as  being  the 
jointi  by  which  the  real  limbi  of 
languat;c,  i.e.  the  Noun  and  \'crb, 
were  held  together.  The  Sloict 
distinguished  the  Drfiiti/e  Articles^ 
.e.  the  I'cr^onal  Pn»iouns,  from  the 
Indefinite  ArticUs^  i.i.  the  other 
Pronouns,  including  what  we  now  call 
the  Dcfiniie  Article.  The  gram- 
maiian^  of  Alexandria  separated 
the  Article  from  the  Pronoun. 

10.  Q.  Give  a  rule  for  the  cmplo)*- 
ment  of  an  or  «,  Is  an  or  a 
the  older  form  ? 

yf.  An  is  u-sc*!  before  an  open 
vowel  or  a  silent  h,  as  an  appie.  an 
hpur.  An  becomes  a  before  a  Con- 
fiimniit,  .\u  ;i.s,<ii4tod  Mt  or  a  syllable 
with  the  ii'.aiiid  of  yu  ;  as,  a  jcuiifi,  a 
.Wj/,  a  ujage^  a  enhf^  (but  an 
nry/e).  But  an  is  nsctl  bctbre  an 
ted  h  when  the  accent  is  not 
,•:  (iif,X  syllatfle,  an  hiftrf,  ttn 
!.i.„-tt,at  ex'ftit.  Of  course  mi  is 
the  older  form,  and  a  a  conlracLiua. 
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Hi  I.  Q.  Snpply  the  Nouns  that  are 

■  underslood  in  the  expressions — 
^M          a  fiinJh,  a  ^nerai,  a  nwtUhly^  an 

chittiary,  an   irenclad,  a  uni- 
form.   I-'xplain  the  abl>revialc<l 

expressions     grctnSf     etn/tia^ 

incidentals. 
A.  The  Nouns  understood  are 
flower^  officer^  magazine,  notice^  J^'/i 
dress.  Greens^  empties^  incidentals, 
fttnml  respeclively  for  grten  vc^e- 
tahies,  anpty  baskets  or  piukages^  and 
imidental  expenses. 
12.  Q^  Explain  all  the  uses  of  the 

word    dead   in    ihe    following 

IpflNSOges  :  —  (fl)  '  Dead  and 
gone  ;  '  (^)  '  l^^d  mnttcT  ;  ' 
^(0  'A  dead  faint;'  {d)  'A 
^B VfW  calm  ; '  («)  *  A  dead  lieitt ' 
^Kitn  racing) ;  (j)  *  Dead  co!our- 
mcj'  (^1  *A  rfrtfc/lcveli*  {A) 
'A^m/sboi.' 
A.  The  meaning  of  dead  in  these 
pas&agcs  is  as  follows ; — (c)  Deprived 
of  life  ;  (A)  Destitute  of  life  ;  {c) 
Death-like;  {>/) Motionless  or  inert; 
{e)  Unproductive, useless;  (/)  Dull, 
spiritless ;  (^  Monotonous ;  (A) 
Certain. 

Plj,  Q*  Explnin  the  prefix  to-  in  *  to* 
day,*  •to-night,*  'tcmoirow.' 
A.  Some  prammarians  consider 
this  a  nnxlified  form  of  the  Demon- 
stralive.    'ITic  expressions  '  tlie  day,* 
'the  night,'  *the  morrow,'  are  still 
occnsionally  met  with.     But  most 
likely  to  is  the  Preposiiion. 
14.  Q.  What  fault  haii  Ijcen  found 
with  ihe  expression  'oar  mutual 
frien'l  '  ? 
A.  '  Mutual '  (Lai.  mutuus)  de- 
notes a  relation  subsisting  l>etween 
tnv  jwople  only.     In  this  phrase  il 
is  meant  that  C  is  the  friend  alike 
of   A   and   B.     For    '  mutual  *  we 
should   iherefure  subsliiute   *  com* 
unon. 
[^.  Q.  Was    there    any   Indefinite 
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Article  in  A.S.  7  1 
was  Ihe  want  of  it  si 
A.  In  the  earlier  sla 
langnnge  there  was  no 
Article.  Our  Indefinite 
then  the  Adjective  tme^  ai 
signification  of  a  numc( 
an  intiefinite  significati< 
quired,  no  Article  was  pi 
tne  sentence  followed 
construction.  Thus,  Mat 
Cad  asettd  (i  John  i.  6' 
was  sent  from  God '  (La 
a  Deo  missus) ;  and  Tl 
Christen=  *  Thcodoric  w 
tian*  (LaL  Tkeodoricusf 
anus).  Ultimately,  ho 
numeral  an  was  empic 
indcfini'.e  senate,  as  in  I 
(from  Alfred's  MomiUes\ 
ihotu  wyrms  of  his  Ha 
croescearde— ^  ]oh  scrapt 
ruption  off  his  body  with ; 
The  words  mid  emum 
can  hardly  be  translated, 
potsherd.  The  Adjec 
lias  therefore,  become  tb 
Anide. 

16.  Q.  Explainthe express 

n  day  '  and  '  a  few  f 
A.  *  Many  a  day '  is 
corrupiion  of  '  many  c 
which  case  many  is  a 
Noun,  and  a  an  altered  I 
PreiKJsilion  of.  'Day* 
been  substituted  for  *da; 
sequence  of  the  rrepfMili* 
ilir  fonu  of  the  Article. 
'  a  few  flowers  *  may  be 
(he  equivalent  of  'a  few 
and  ftrrv  pan>cd  as  a  Colle 

17.  Q.  Give  examples  ii 

Aiiicle    stands    bt 

Adjective  and  the  ? 

A.   'All  M^ candidal! 

mined,'     'What  a  fall 

there  1  *    *  So  fine  a  day 

grand  a  sight  1 ' 
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Es  the  f>o&Ition  of  ihe 
icle    with    rrspr'A    fn    the 
«Ct»V  nffM,  r- 
lifted  br  thp 

md  with  ror.'Ci.t    lo   t^i: 

lide  sboald  be  placed 

Adjective    and    the 

am   event,'   'So 

iKle/  '  Too  Urge  a  con- 

uislancei  of 

coostst    of 

Latin  p.tssive 

three   others 

or  yrcDcb  root 

a  tennination. 

cU»  are  a*/- 

'i^..'a6/e;    of   the 

fipn-2fUt  fnin-ful 

most 


nn  wc    by  tar   the 


to   say.    'The 
. '  or  •  llie  firsl 

a  Mr.  Muon 
,  il    of  hyper- 
bcm  wast-il  on  !>uth 
three  (irst  verses 
etc     We  are  told 
ect«  because  there 
rent     On   thi* 
li)'  wrong  to  lalk 
r»  of  infancy."  or 
of  rompeii,"  f-r 
fif%t  h'-iir,  nnd  p/M 
criU 
■     be 


yet  iUicily 

k«f)«  eldest  son. 

wrriDi' 


in  their  application,  just  u  f%ifftkx\i\ 
fjctrrme  admit  of  the  Supcrlarivcs 
(hiff'at  nnd  /^^trtme^t,  *'  The  three 
firel  versf^ "  sinjOy  menns  "The 
three  vcr^ri  bcf-r*:  which  there  is  no 
other."  Tlio*.c  who  IcU  u«  to  write 
*'  The  firs',  three  vrr*es,"  nnd  so  on, 
must  do  so  on  the  hypothcsu  thnt 
the  whole  number  of  verses  is 
divided  int'»  ttls  cf  ihrtf,  of  which 
sets  the  first  is  taken.  But  what  if 
the  cliaplcr  only  contains  five  aho- 
ficthcr?^ 

21.  Q.  Discuss  the  vnloe  and  neces- 
sity of  'Article* '  aa  a  pait  uf 
speech. 

A.  By  Ihe  aid  of  the  Articles  we 
arc  enabled  to  express  ihrer  s*-p;ir.ile 
mennings  of  the  Noun  in  three 
difTcrcni  forms,  *.jf,  (l)  a  house,  (a) 
the  hctise,  (3)  house.  Nouns  in 
their  simple  state  name  a  species  or 
i;enus  {f.g.  man^  book),  hut  not  an 
indivi'liial.  Tlic  Article  enables  u& 
to  name  an  individual  without 
spL-cial  referL-nce  to  Ihe  idea  of 
number.  Still  the  Article  is  not 
actually  necessary,  since  some  lan- 
guages do  not  i>n«&ess  them.  In 
Greek  there  is  no  Inde6nite  Article, 
and  in  Latin  no  Article  at  all. 
Moreover,  ihc  origin  of  the  Arljclo 
in  various  languages  seems  to  be 
unifotrn. 

2Z.  Q.  tJivc  reasons  for  and  o^itut 
including  the  Article  arooog 
the  parts  of  speech  ? 

A,  It  may  tic  ui^cd  (if;ainst  their 
bemg  included  among  the  Adjcc- 
ijv,....  ii,,t  they  cflriiioi,  like  Ad)cc- 
iiscii  OS  ricdiciirs  as  well 
■  les.  An 'Article' isalways 
used  attributively.  On  the  other 
hood,  iheir  ure  is  so  very  much  hke 
the  use  of  the  Adjectives  Md/ and 
ort*,  that  there  is  suiiicicnl  ri'iison 
for  raakinR  ihem  with  rhe  words 
Ihey  resemble     Moreover,  it; 


every  Adjective  that  is  capable  of 
being    used    as   a    PreOirai  i*,   tlie 
essence  of  an  Adjective  Kinij  that  it 
limits  the  apidicalirjn  of  tlie  Noun. 
25.  Q.  What  plural  had  the  Adjective 

jt.  It  had  an  nld  plural  mow, 
whit:h  Dr.  lohnson  said  wss  the 
only  plural  of  an  Adjective  surviving 
in  l^nglish.  Compare  '  Meat  enough 
and  men  enow.' 

24.  Q.  Conslruct  scnteoces  in  wliich 
M^  and  nff  appear  as  Advwlis, 
and  represent  each  an  old  form 
uf  tlic  iD&lruraenlal  ur  Ablative 
Case. 

A.  (i)  '  77ie  sooner  tht  belter  ;' 
(2)  *Thc  man  is  wo  better.'  In  the 
first  example  M*  has  the  force  nf  *by 
(hat ; '  in  the  second,  na  hx<;  (lie 
force  of  'by  nothing.*  Compare 
l.fllin  nihih  vntniior. 

25.  Q.  What  Adjectives  of  two 
syllahlts  may  be  rnniparcd 
without  the  tue  of  mere  and 
moit  t 

^.  (a)  Adjectives  in  "7, as,  Aff/ViV, 
mtrrier ;  (A)  Adjective*  in  -fr,  as, 
teHilercr^  slenderer;  (f)  Adjectives 
in  'hU^  as,  nobler,  humbltr.  Other 
Adjectives  of  two  or  more  s)'llables 
are  ustually  compared  with  more  and 

26.  (7.  How  do  the  Adjectives  in- 
ferior, superior,  inlerior,  ex- 
terior, etc.,  differ  in  their  use 
from  olhtr  Coiupatnlives? 

A.    Tlicsc  words  are    of   Latin 
ori}<in,  and  retain  the  L:itin  com* 
paralivc  suftix  'itrr,  but   h:niti);   in 
kngltsh  lost  their  true  C' 
meaning,  they  do  not  lalii 
them,  but  generally  the  1 
to.     When  used  a&  Nv.i 
take  a  plural,  nnd   do  j..  .    ...  ...c 

the  DcmonBtnuive  Adjective  M/ 
before  ihem,  but  can  be  u&ed  without 
iL     Tlicy  majr  also  take  the   In* 


definite  a  or  .: 

ordinary  A-i 

of  when  usc'J 

IThey  ako  ailmit  of  bet» 

with  Possessive  ?r.iiiiTin- 

qTialifying    /• 

fiuperiot  ( '  *  ■ 

inferior  ;'     '  Jtlrs    sau 

handsome  exterior ; 

his  brother.' 

27.  Q,  How  do  we 
rencci  Inrtween  til 
loo  minute  to  be 
the  comparative  d< 
A,   By    pr. 

quantity  as  r 

what  ;  or  b>  «,  p».-i 

as,    *  He   is   mtM-4\ 

miitimtain  is  /cf 

pt.iii  is  Ixritcr  //i7// 

2S.  Q.  Whnt  i";  *hrrv 

Wl'- 

(*)  ofiii 

quallfK 
at  that  tJme,' 
A.  Both  these 
against  an  iibviotts  n 
a   thing  is  said   to 
attributes  in  a  higher , 
ail  the  other  Ihinjrsofi 
it  must  itself  belong 
lained  in  that  class, 
not  belong  to  the 
daughters;  and  '1 
cannot  possibly ' 
others.'     Hence 
arc  U.^ically  incorrrci. 
howcvcir,  ii  !,;<•!  I'n 
idiom  "'• 
Milicni 
ally,  th 

UMge  I  : 

29- (?.  1  ■,  - 

*  Froru  God  the. 
A,    Narrw  at  one 
Middle  Eaglish)  tt\ 
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■-*;     The   Anglo* 
>  were  mtara  and 

Constnict  frtitences  to  illua- 
the  difference  in  meaning 
marest,   ItUat,  filifest, 
ftnd  nejft,  /asf,  elJejt, 
fatimL 

if.  'Thit  is  the  nearest  station  ' 

onkr  of  difunce)  ;  '  My  luin  is 

1^  ordn  uf  &ucc<:>s->iriit);  'I'his 

■  ut«(   •' ■-■!iij;encc  '  (in  order 

-says  came  in  last' 

'jion) ;  '  That  one 

i«--f  things  or  animals); 

ii  the  eldest '(of  persons 

r.:h  is  farthest '  (of 

;  'My  g'.m  carries 

.  '    (of     utjects    in 


Coaincnt  apon  these  ccpres- 

dons;  •  The  e^rem^st  poverty,* 

'A  more  ftrfeci  knowlcdce/ 

'The  boose  was/it/Zrr  to-nignt.' 

A*  hk  ihc^  examples  it  tnust  be 


taken    that    the    original     positive 

fonns  do    not    really  express    the 

bighc&t     possible     degree    of    the 

qnality,   but   rather   that   *  extrem* 

povrty*  means  poverty  that  Vigrtat 

or  severe;  ' perfut  imitalion/  VLgotd 

imitation  ;   and    'a  full  house,*  a 

house   that    is    comparaiivcly    fall. 

Otherwise  tlic  ii^c  of  ibesc  words 

with  Adverbs  of  Comparison  is  a 

contrailiciion  in  leim^. 

33.  Q.  Two  reasons  have  been  given 

why   words  of    two  or    more 

syllables  form  their  comparison 

with  mcrt  and  m&st^  and  why 

Bucti  furtns  as  virtuouser,  hott' 

ptirai'ier,  are  not   now  in  use. 

What  are  these  reasons  ? 

j1.  Partly  because  &utli  words  are 

not  cosily  pronounced,   and  partly 

Iwcau^e  they  arc  nearly  all  hyt)nds. 

Fur    Kiiglish    Adjectives    of    three 

syllables    arc    mostly    of    cln«>siciil 

ori^n,  and  -ir  is   an   Anclo-Saxoo 

terniinatiuD. 


IV. 

SYNTAX   OF  VERBS. 

Xrery  Finite  Verb  has  a  Subject  or  Subjects  either 
or  understood. 


AGREEMENT  OF  VERBS. 
The  Verb  agrees  with  its  Subject  in  Number  and 

PWiOQ,  as— 

'rr.     /  ar/t,  IVe  an. 

7j.      /  have,  thou  hast^  he  has. 

When  a  phrase  is  the  Subject,  it  ii  regarded  as  Singtilar 
™bef  »nd  Third  Person^  e^.  *  To  do  good  «  to  be  bene- 
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Some  Irregularities  and  Blunders. 
I  Number— 
Singular  for  Plural— 
'  The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Potions  more  deadly  than  a  mod  d<^*s  tooth.* — Ccm^ 
Errors^  Act  v.  Scene  I. 
Plural  for  Singular— 
There  is  many  sorts  of  fish  (Allowable). 
*  The  immortal  superiority  of  virtae  and  genius  most  Strang 
appear* — Alison, 
1  the  latter  example  the  Verb  seems  to  have  been  attracted 
into  tlie  plural  by  having  two  qualifying  phrases,  viz.  *  of  virtue 
and  '  \cf]  genius* 

In  Person—  . 

'  O  Ihou,  -atkepntrtd  the  patriotic  tide' — Bum*. 

Collective  Nouns. 

Collective  Nouns,  such  z-^flock^  army^  etc.,  take  a  Verb  ia 
'  tlie  Singular. 

The  student  should  carefully  distinguish  between  these  aiM 
Nouns  of  Multitude. 

When  a  Verb  has  more  than  one  Subject. 
(a)  Names  of   Compounds  (wliich    are   after   all  00I7 

Singular)  take  a  Singular  Verb,  e.g. — 
Half-and-half  ;>  a  very  popular  drink. 
Brcad-snd-cheese  is  the  labourer's  beef. 

General  principles  regulating  the  agreement  of  a  Vi 
with  its  Subjects. 
I.  Formal— 

1.  The  Plural  Number  is  preferred  to  the 
Singular. 

2.  The  First  Person  is  preferred  to  the  Second 
or  Third. 

3.  The  Second  Person  is  preferred  to  the  Third- 

4.  Two  Subjects,  both  of  the  First  Person 
(Singular  and  Plural),  take  a  Verb  in  the 
First  Person  Plural. 
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5.  Two  Subjects,  both  of  the  Second  Person 
(Singul:ir  and  Plural),  take  a  Verb  in  the 
Second  Person  Plural. 

6.  Two  Subjects,  both  of  the  Third  Person 
(Singular  and  Plural),  lake  a  Verb  in  the 
Third  Person  Plural. 

7.  Two  Subjects,  one  of  the  First  and  one  of  the 
Second  Person,  take  a  Verb  in  the  First 
Person  Plural. 

8.  Two  Subjects,  one  of  the  First  and  one  of  the 
Third  Person,  take  a  Verb  in  the  First 
Person  Plural. 

9.  Two  Subjects,  one  of  the  Second  and  one  of 
Third  Person,  take  a  Verb  in  the  Second 
Person  Plural. 

10,  The  nearesi  Subject  is  (as  a  rule)  the  most 

inBucntial. 
ti.  Attraction  through   proximity  (Principle   4) 

sometimes  results. 
la.  When  the  Verb  is  equidistant  from  two  Sub- 
jects the  first-mentioned  is  most  influential. 
But  see,  however,  'General  Principle  10.* 
These  rules  are  sometimes  expressed  thus  : — 
The  First  Person  is  the  most  worfhy. 
The  Plural  Number  is  more  worthy  than 
the  Singular. 

II.  Lo^ea!— 

The  Number  and  Person  of  the  Verb  fre- 
quently depend  upon  the  mental  aspect 
of  llie  judgment  enunciated,  regardless  of 
the  grammatical  form  of  the  Subject  or 
Subjects. 


%  Two  cr  more  Subjects  in  the  Singular  Number  U, 
cottDectfid  in  thought,  take  a  Plural  Verb— 

JdiH  i\x\fX  James  were  both  killed. 

2^  run,  to  iwim^  ^ojly  are  Infinite  Verbs. 
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(i:)  Two  Subjects  disjoined  in  thought  take  a  Siogii 
Verb- 
One  or  the  other  is  right. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  right 
But  if  the  mind  dwell  upon  the  exclusion  of  \t( 
we  soraetimes  get  *  Neitlier  one  nor  the  other 
right*    This  use  should,  however,  not  be  iroitsi 
Wlien  of  two  Suiajects  disjoined  irt  thought,  ofu 
plural  and  the  other  is  Singular,  it  is  better  to 
the  Plural  Verb,  as,  *  Neither  they  nor  ^  are  gi 
less,*  and  this  despite  the  aitradion  of  the  Singi 
he. 

(d)  A  Noun  of  Multitude  takea  a  Plural  Verb— 

The  flock  have  one  by  one  been  lost 

(«)  Two  Subjects   coniiected  by  'as-well-as'  agi 
with  the  first  Subject- 
John  as-woU-as  James  was  rewarded. 
Tlic  soldiers  as-well-as  the  guide  wert  rewarded 
The   reason  for  construction   is  —  that  the  sec 

subject  is  subordinate  to  the  6rst. 
Really,  *  as-well-as  Ms  equal  to  a  Preposition  plac 
'-James '  and  *  guide '  in  the  Objective. 

The  Substantive  Verb  'to  be*  often  a^ees  with 

Complement  or  Predicate  instead  of  its  Snbjec 

*To  love  and  lo  admire  fias  been  the  joy  ' 

encc*  (Coleridge).     Plural  (or  two)  Sulj 

Singular  Verb  and  Singular  Complement. 
'His   pavilion   urere  dark  waters  and  thick  dau 
(Bibie).     Singular  Subject,  Plural  Verb,  and  PU 
Complement. 

When  the  Subjects  of  a  Verb  are  of  DiiFereot 

Ntimbers. 

With  regard  to  these  points  the  'General  Priuci|kles*  j 
previously  enunciated  are  a  sufficient  guide. 

My  father  and  1  an  goioif  to  Paris. 
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Jtrg  is  a  verb  of  the  First  Person  Plural,  Pural  because  it 
two  Subjects  umted  in  idea,  First  Person  because  (a)  the 
Person  is  preferred  to  the  third,  (^)  the  nearest  Subject  is 
le  First  Person. 

Verb  with  Eelative  Pronoon  as  Subject. 
)  When  a  Verb  has  a  Relative  Pronoun  for  its  Subject,  the 
Number  and  Person  of  the  Verb  is  determined  by  the 
Ptr.son  and  Number  of  its  Antecedent,  e.^. — 

The  people  that  /ov^  this  will  love  anything. 

I  am  a  schoolmaster  who  /taj  suffered  from  codes. 

Thou  art  a  teacher  who  /las  suffered 

(j)  When  a  Relative  Pronoun  (being  a  Subject)  has  two 
Antecedents,  one  being  a  Pronoun,  and  the  other  a 
Noun  in  Apposition,  the  agreement  of  the  Verb  follows 
the  Emphasis  of  the  Subjects. 

Is  is  thou,  a  criminal,  who  art  here  ?     (Emphasis  on 

T  am  he,  who  zvfttures  thus,     (Emphasis  on  A^.) 

When  two  or  more  words  are  connected  which  involve  the  use 
different  forms  of  the  same  Verb,  such  parts  of  tlie  Tenses 
on  to  both  need  only  be  inserted  once,  e.^^. — 
lation   may  serve  for  almost  any  book  that  has 
been,  is,  or  shall  he  pubitsfud. 

Cknerai  Ohcrvation.^Any  Conceivable  number  of  rules 
{piori*  or  less  finespun)  respecting  the  agreement  of  Verbs 
with  their  Subjects  might  be  imposed  upon  the  student,  but 
ihr  *CcocTal  Principles '  cuunciated  on  p.  318  are  worth  them 
iD. 

Particular  attention  to  the  ^Logical  Principle'  (II.)  is  recom- 
amdcd 

GOVERNMENT  BY  VERBS. 

80a  Ohi^^^ive  and  Dative  Cases,  xupra,  The  Adverbial 
O^eci  crncd  (by  a  Verb), 

Certax..  ,  .o_^^5  of  Verbs  govern  Nouns  (or  their  equivalents) 
B»  the  Objective  and  Dative  Cases. 

X 


What  Classes  of  Verbs  govern  7 

I.  Transitive  Vexbs  in  tlie  Aciive  Voice. 
8.  Transitive  Verbs,  which  in  the  Active  Voice 
Direct  or  Indirect  Object,  may  when  in  the  Pi 
Voice  govern  eillicr  of  these  Objects. 

Note  that  although  a  *  Factitive  Verb '  {io 
to  create^  to  appoint^  etc.)  in  the  Active 
may  govern   two  Objects,  yet   in   the  P: 
Voice,  the  'Retained  Object*  is  pLiccd 
Nominative    Case,   e.g,    'He   was    ;      ' 
(Nominative).     As  is  often  redund.M, 
after  such  coDstructions,  t^.  '  He  was 
ledged  as  king.* 
3.  Most  Intransitive  Verbs  may  govern  a  Cognate  01 

What  Classes  of  Verbs  do  not  govern? 

1.  Intransitive  or  Neuter  Verbs  (^s  a  rule). 
a.  'I'ransitive  Verbs  in  the  Passive  Voice  (as  a  rule). 
3.  The  Substantive  Verb,  and  Verbs  of  setming,  twt 

and  continuifig,  etc 
Verbs  of  tliis  last  class  cannot  even  govern  Cognalir| 
Objects. 

Verbs  governing  more  than  one  Object 

X.  Of  the   same  kind  {i.e,  where  exactly  the  ui 
funciion  is  discharged). 
All  Transitive  Verbs  may  govern  any  number  of  Object 
of  the  same  kind,  as — 
The  king  beheaded  Satisbury^  Roihestety  and  Htn 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  these  ikrte  Objectives 
but  ONE  Object 

2.  Of  different  kinds  {U.  where  different  functions*' 

discharged). 

(d)  Many  Verbs  can  govern   both    an    Objective 
Dative  Case,  as — 
I  will  lend  j-^i/  (Dative)  my  koru  (Objective)* 
1  asked  you  (DalWe^  a.  ({uttiioK  (Obiecltiw), 
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The  Dative  represents  the  Object  of  the  Person,  the 

Objective  the  Object  of  the  thing. 
Many  reputable  grammarians  state  that  the  Verbs  ^  teatfC 

and  *rw^'  govern  two  Objectives.     This  opinion  is 

certainly  open  to  argument,  and  appears  loo  much 

influenced  by  Latin  usage. 

(^)  Verbs  of  Miet'tng^   makings  thinkings   etc,  take 
Direct  and  a  Factitive  Object,  as — 
They  elected  him  (Direct)  king  (Factitive). 
I  think  him  (Direct)  a  rogue  (Factitive). 

Many  writers  prefer  to  explain  such  sentences  as  the 
latter  by  means  of  'The  Accusative  Case  and  Infinitive 
Mood,'  e^.  *  I  think  him  iobe^  rogue '  =  *  I  lljink  that 
he  is  a  rogue.* 

Verbs  governing  One  Object — 

i*j)  Most  Transitive  Verbs  govern  One  Object,  as — 
Coin  killed  Abei. 

<*)  Most  Inuansitive  Verbs  can  govern  a  Cognate  Object, 
as — 

He  smiled  a  quiet  smile.     It  blew  a  hurricane. 

(c)  Some  Verbs  in  the  Passive  Voice  (viz.  those  which  in 
the  Active  Voice  can  govern  two  Objects),  such  as 
Verbs  of  teachings  giving,  promising^  askings  buying^ 
etc,  can  govern  a  Retaitud  Object,  as — 

I  lie    gave    me    (Dative)    a   penny 

\      (Objective). 

/A  penny  was  given  me  (Retained 

)      Object)  by  him, 

'\  I   was    given    a  penny  (Retaine 

\     Object)  by  him. 

\f)  Some  Verbs  govern  the  Dative,  as — 

I  believe  him.  He  pleased  me. 

1  disobeyed  my  father, 
Hut  tliese  Verbs  are  generally  accounted  as  governing 
the  Objective 


Active  Voice 


Passive  Voice  < 
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Verb  'to  be/  etc. 
Caution. 

Some  lolraositlvc  Verbs,  and  some  Passive  Verbs,  take  th 
same  case  after  them  as  before  them,  f^. — 

I  am  a  student  (Norn.). 
They  wished  him  to  be  surgeon  (Obj.), 
He  became  a  mathematician  (Nom.), 
He  was  made  a  whml  (Nom,). 
York  is  called  a  city  (Nom.). 


THE  IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

Suppositional  Use. 

The  Imperative  Mood  is  sometimes  used  lo  express 
supposition.  The  same  meaning  might  be  expressed  by  ij 
though  with  the  Subjunctive,  as — 

Suppose  'twere  Fortius,  could  you  blame  ray  choice? 
Scratch  a  Russian,  and  you  will  tmd  a  Tartar, 

<  The  tUrkesI  lUy 
Znw  till  to-morrow^  will  hAve  passed  avay,* 

Note. — Another  way  of  expressing  a  hypothesis   is  by 
question,  as — 'Is  any  afflicted?    tiCt  him  pray/ — #.«.  if 
one  is  afflicted. 

The    Imperative    is    closely   connected   with    th< 
Subjunctive  through  the  medium  of  the  OptatiT 

Between  a  strongly  expressed  wish  (Optative)  and  a  com 
niand  or  entreaty  (Imperative),  the  difference  is  sometime 
infinitesimal,  and  the  distinction  exceedingly  subtle,  t^. — 

I.  I  charge  thee  Be  thou  first  in  place  (Imperative). 

3.  Which  of  you  is  best,  the  same  be  first  in  place  (Sub 
junctive). 
Query,  whether  is  be  Optative  or  Imperative  ? 

tunctivc' 


How  the  SubjooctiTe  was  used  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  Subjunctive  forms  were  used  as  follows: — 

( 1 )  In  principal  sen  tenets. 

To  express  a  wish  or  command,  as — 

On  God-es  naman  dkrcose  (Subj.  oi  dhreosan)  this  tcmpel. 
In  God*s  name  may  this  tenipleyiz//. 

(2)  In  dependent  sentences. 

(«)  In  indirect  narration  and  question,  as — 

H^  befran  hw«r  Crist-es  cenningstowe  wan  (Subj.  Imperf. 
of  wesan). 
He  asked  where  Christ's  birthplace  was. 

{i)  After  Verbs  of  thinking  and  desiring,  as — 

Thait  hini  tliyncth,  thaet  hi*  haBbe  (Subj.  Pres.  of  haBBan) 
thjtzt  hini  bith  setbroden. 
What  he  thinketh  (that)  he  hath,  that  shall  be  taken 
away  from  him. 

(r)  To  express  purpose,  as — 

H^  carath  ih?et  his  feoh  ge-healden  sie  (Subj.  Pres.  of 
wesan). 
He  cares  that  his  property  may  be  preserved. 

(rf)  To  state  what  is  proper,  as — 

Tima  is  tha:t  Ihd  unstfullige  (Subj.   Pres.  of  udstJuUian) 
mid  thinum  brothrum. 
It  is  time  that  ^ow  feast  with  thy  brothers. 
(*)  To  express  results,  as — 

Thu  njcfst  il  J  mihte  thaet  thu  nut^  (Subj.  Pres.  of  mugan) 
him  withstandan. 
Thou  hast  not  the  might  that  thou  canst  withstand  him, 

(/)  To  express  hypothetical  comparison,  as — 

Ic  swugode,  swelce  ic  hit  ne  gesdwe  (Subj.  Imperf.  of  seon), 
I  was  silent,  as  if  I  saw  it  noL 

\i)  in  conditional  clauses,  e.g.  after  'if  {g}/)^  as — 

Wea  tliO  mundbora,  gif  race  (  =  mc)  hild  nime  (Subj.  Pres. 
of  niman). 
Be  ihou  a  prutcctor,  if  war  seixe  me. 
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(A)  In  concessive  clauses,  with  though,  as — 

God  bidt  Eadmund,  th^ah  the  on  moldan  c6me  (Si 
cuman). 
God  keeps  (will  keep)  Edmund,  though  he  tame 
earth,  i.c,  was  buried. 


THE   SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

In  modem  English  the  name  of  'Subjuuctive  Mood 
given  to  a  scries  oi  {onstructwns  or  senten<cs^  not  to  distiHStfof* 
that  belong  to  the  Subjunctive. 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  used  to  express  o  supposition  i 
is  treated  as  a  mere  conception  of  the  mind,  whereas 
Indicative  is  used  to  express  a  supposition  that  is  treated  as 
actual  fact,  as — 

(a)  If  it  u*ere  so  (which  may  be  imagined,  but  must  not 

assumed  as  a  fact),  it  was  a  grievous  fault.   (Subjunctii 

(b)  If  he  was  guilty  (which  is  .issumcd  as  a  fact),  he  ou 

to  ha\'e  been  punished     (Indicative.) 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  in  conditional  sentences  is  i 
necessarily  preceded  by  the  Conjunctions  /^  unUss,  th^ 
etc.,  e^.— 

U'ere  he  here,  1  should  tell  him  this. 

Please  God  (i.e,  if  it  please  God)  I  shall  reach  ho 

to-morrow. 
Come  weal,  come  woe. 

The  term  *  Subjunctive'  is  to  a  certain  extent  misleadii 
The  Indicative  may  be  used  as  well  as  the  Subjunctive 
clauses  which  are  subjoined  to  a  principal  clause,  as,  ''niou 
it  ra/ffj,  the  clouds  are  much  lighter.'  Moreover,  the  Subju« 
ive  is  sometimes  used  in  clauses  that  arc  not  subjoined 
others,  e^,  *  O  that  he  were  liere  ! ' 

It  is   not  correct   to  say  that   the  Subjnnrtive    Mood 
governed  by   Conjunctions.     //^  thou^h^  <■  ijui 

v/icn  followed  by  the  Indicative  «&>>>»  ^e 
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Principal  Uses  of  the  Subjunctive. 

1.  To  denote  Confins^n^y  of  a  fact ^  as — 
'  If  my  $!arMlard-l>carer/fl//, 

IVai  where  yc  »ee  ray  white  pitime  shine.' — Macattlay'x  Ivry. 
Islull  \it  fifty,  f»MM  ncxl  WedncstJay. — Conx^ersationai, 

2.  ToiJenotc  Uncertainty  in  mind  of  speaker — 
If  iuch  were  the  case,  he  would  return. 

\l'  To  denote  Purpose  or  Consequence — 

Give  me  some  water,  that  \  faint  not. 
If  Id  Indirect  Questions  where  the  answers  are  alternatives — 
Tell  mc,  whether  he  wtre  angry  or  merry. 
InSabordinate  sentences — 
[9)  Indefinitely — 

I  care  not  what  he  do. 
(^)  After  Verbs  of  supposition  ond  imagining,  etc. — 
Suppose  he  forget. 
To  denote  Similarity — 
(fl)  Of  Quality  or  Substance — 

'  I  oevcT  saw  ought  like  to  them* 
Unless  perchnoce  it  tvtn 
Brown  ftkcletoos  of  leaves.' — Antitnt  Afarhier. 

(h)  Of  Action— 

The  flames  leaped,  as  it  were,  from  tree  to  tree, 

Impcnitiveiy  (sec  Imperative  Mood). 
Oputivcly  (see  next  Article). 

Optative  Use  of  the  Subjunctive. 

Subjunctive  Mood  is  often  used  to  express  a  wish,  as — 
Mine  l>e  a  cot  beside  the  hill. 
i        !tve  the  king.  God  sot^  the  queen, 

icri-Wii  xhxm'St  fcrbitt  \\.  decent  JKWc.'—CraHf. 

i ^^ua)  forms  of  the  Subjunctive  in  the  principal  clause 

'*»*(/i/  nnd  shvuld,  would  hai^e  and  should  ha^^c  ;  but  some- 

J:n»3irvr^  !■<  used  fur  would  be^  and  had  for  would  ftave  and 

cU  to  do  this  quickly  («it  would  be). 
^'  I'ompcy  lind  fallen  in  battle,  he  had  died  gloriously 

^'s  would  have  died). 
•  wfaintcd,  unJess  I  had  beVievcd  ( ~  should  \vavc  la.\t\VtdV 
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THE  INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

The  Infinitive  Mood  is  so  called  be»^use  the  mi 
expresses  the  fact  iliat  it  is  not  bounded  or  linuted  in  tbt 
circumstances  of  time  that  limit  the  other  parts  of  the  V< 
which  are  called  collectively  the  Finite  Verl*. 

The  Infinitive  may  be  used  : — 

{a)  As  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  e.g. — 

To  rise  early  is  beneficial. 

To  err  is  human  ;  tofor^ve^  divine, 
ip)  As  the  object  of  a  sentence,  e.g. — 

She  likes  to  do  nothing. 

To  do  good  and  (o  distribute^  forget  not 
(r)  As  an  attributive  adjunct  of  the  subject  or  object 
sentence,  e.g. — 

His  desire  to  rise  was  manifest. 

He  made  light  of  my  wish  to  ^  away. 
{d)  As  the  complement  of  a  Predicate,  e.g. — 

He  can  speak  well 

We  shall  go  abroad  this  winter. 
[e)  As  an  Adverbial  adjunct  of  the  Predicate,  €^. — 

You  were  wrong  to  write  such  a  letter. 

The  Prepositional  Infinitive. 

The  Infinitive  with  '  to  *  is  commonly  employed  as  iJ 
subject  or  object  of  a  Verb,*  as — 

To  hesitate  is  to  be  lost.  I  like  to  ris^  early. 

The  Infinitive  without  'to.' 

The  Preposition  to  is  not  required — 

(i)  After  the  Auxiliary  Verbs — do,  may,  caft^  sAa/J^  wiH, 
and  also  after  the  Verbs— ^/V^  darft  let,  maJke^ 
need,  piease^  e.g. — 

I  do  not  tike  this.  He  will  go. 

Bid  him  team  his  lesson,  etc. 


•  We  have  o.Ircad)'  explained  thai  the  I'rcposiiionnI  InfimUv*  of  model 
EnglUh  does  not   coincide   with   (he   Gerundial    Inftailifc  of  ibc   oldi 
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(»)  After  many  Verbs  denoting  perception,  as,  Aear^  /fr/, 
Sfe,  Vitrw,  khold^  mark^  watchy  observe^  perctive^  e^, — 
I  did  not  hear  you  call. 
He  felt  a  hand  touch  him,  etc. 
And  who  that  saw  ihat  monarch  ride. 

Infinitives  thus  used  are  often  called  Infinitive  Parti- 
ciples. See  Participial  Infinitives,  and  I-atin  *  AuJivi 
iJlam  canentem '  =  I  heard  her  sing  (singing). 

(3)  After  had  better^  fiad  rather^  etc  ;  and  after  the  word 
ilAjff,  as — 

We  had  better  he^n  again. 

Sooner  llian  iubmit  I  am  ready  to  die. 

The  Simple  Infinitive. 

The  Simple  Infinitive  (Infinitive  without  /i?),  used  as  the 
of  another  Verb,  is  legitimate  though  somewhat  archaic 
Infinitive  denotes  purpose  after  Verbs  of  motion : — 

(a)  •  Better  hi  with  the  dead.* — Shakespeare. 
(^)  •  Belter  d:ve!l  in  the  miilst  of  alums 
Than  reign  in  this  liorrible  place.' 
{<)  'I  will  go  icei  the  king.' — ShaMespeart* 

In  nrioua  old  writers  io  was  frequently  inserted  where  it 
now  be  considered  unnecessary,  as — 
'Tranio  t  I  uw  bet  coral  lips  tu  move.' ^Skak^ipeare. 

After  the  Auxiliary  Verbs  the  Infinitive  is  often  omitted, 
|opeciAliy  in  replies  to  questions  and  in  subordinate  clauses, 

rare  borrow  from  others ?     He*//'-:/ (borrow). 
i'  last  night.     I  never  can  (sleep)  after  the 
the&tre. 

Vhcn  two  or  more  Infinitives  arc  used  in  the  same  sentence, 
iefint  only  is  ^jreceded  by  io^  unless  each  Verb  is  descriptive 
a  distinct  act,  as — 

'Htw  •{hux  VD  Is^l^aiing  ye  ought  to  tupport  the  weak,  and  to  rcroem* 

'  !  the  liord  Jtsiu,  how  he  said,  It  is  more  blc«>ed  to 

rive" — Acts  XX.  35. 
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The  Infinitive  Mood  may  be  used  either  as  the  sul 
object  of  a  Verb,  and  may  follow  a  Preposition,  as — 
To  rise  early  is  beneficial.     (Subject.) 
I  must  confess,  I  hate  /<?  rise  early.     (Objcci 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done  except  /f  wait. 

For  each  of  the  above  Infinitives  the  Verbal  Now 
might  have  been  substituted  without  change  of  meani 
the  following : — 

Early  r/>;>;.^  Is  beneficial. 
I  must  confess  I  hate  early  rising. 
There  is  nothing  possible  except  waitiMg. 
\>nien  the  Infinitive  is  the  subject  of  a  Verb,  it  fe 
placed  after  the  Verb  instead  of  before  it,  and  inirodj 
*il/as — 

It  is  difficult  to  be  entirely  just 
The  Verbal  Noun  in  -irtg  may  govern  a  case,  ii"  llie  y^ 
a  Transitive  one,  as — 

IVritittg  Utters  is  sometimes  irksome. 
If  the  Verbal  Noun  governs  a  case,  it  does  not  at!mf| 
Article  before  it.     If  the  Article  be  inserted,  it  is  foUj 
the  Preposition  of^  as — 

Great  care  is  required  in  htstowing  favours. 

In  the  bestowing  of  favours  great  care  b  rctiuire<L] 

l!ut  it  is  incorrect  to  say  cither  *rn  bestowing  of  favours* 
the  bcstmving  favours^ 

If  ^be  employed,  it  is  the  sign  of  an  Objective  ' 
The  Genitive  of  the  Verbal  Noun  in  -ing  is  frc  . 
sometimes  coupled  with  a  Possessive  Case,  but  the  corrc 
of  the  usage  is  disputed  : — 

He  cherished  a  hope  of  seeing  his  friends. 

The  result  of  Bonaparte s  invading  Russia  was  di 

The  Oenmdial  Inflnitiv&* 

Sometimes  the  Infinitive  Mood  is  used  to  express 
or  to  express  necessity  or  duty  in  a  Passive  sense,  or 

*  Some  grninmarinns  wish  to  call  ever^-  Infinitive  tlic  Gcrn- 
pliere /^  is  used,     lliia  lends  to  much  conCu^oti.     It  b  L: 
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ilify  wmin  Kouns  and  AdjecUves.     The  Infinitive  thus 
13  oiled  (jcrandiaL 

I  ifcnr  fyjA  hiro. 

A  house  A?  /f/  ( =  for  letting).  Bread  io  cat  {  —  for  eating). 
Ifinyman  have  ears  to  Agar  (  —  {or  hearing),  let  him  hear. 
How  may  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  fo  eatt  (-  for  eating:). 
Af«  to  tea<k  (  =  for  teaching). 

Ir ''  -  ^^  -'-  ^— in  language  each  of  the  above  expressions 
-1  the  Dative  Case  of  the  Infinitive  Mood, 
jt-fj  (v  uic   i'rcposition   to  {16  sdwtnne—\Q  sow;    tO 
to  hear,  etc.). 

Pawive  Infinitive,  or  the  Active   Infinitive  used  as 
sometimes    represents    the    I^iiin    lleriindive,    ^..c- 
f,  01  the  Greek   TL-rrco?,  and  denotes  abU-tihbt  ,  ,  , 
f*^  .  ,  .  \;)0rthy  tohi  .  .  .  as — 

She  was  a  woman  io-he-in^ed, 

i-daya  we  use  instead  of  this  ronstruction  the  Adject- 
pflAt,  which  from  having  an  Active  has  weakened  to 
re  Meaning.     Thus  iolourtthk  formerly  meant  'able  to 

cs  even  the  Past  Participle  is  used  instead  of  -ahte^ 
'     l/  stars '  =  *  inttumerabie  stars.* 

-  ^...-...:.al  Infinitive  is  sometimes  go\'erncd  ^y/or^  as — 
What  went  ye  outyiTr  to  see? 

_^11ie  Infinitive,  Active  or  Passive,  is  used  with  a  form  of  the 
WB^*»  and  be,  to  express  what  is  settled  to  be  done,  as— 
He  has  to  get  his  living  by  teaching. 
1  <znr  to  start  to-morrow. 
The  deed  is  to  be  signed  next  week. 


I  See  pages 
1178,181. 


Ve  tona  anly  wlicrc  iht  Infinitive  expresses  a  purpose,  or  wlierc  the 
■  seuilnt'  --'  '■•  -■»■  •  • -^cd  l^>y  the  Vcrlml  Notin  in  -m^,  precnlcd  by 
kmaltic<  fer.     Smh  art*,  for  the  mofi  f^Pt,  iIk-  con- 

*•  trfWSci  ■:  '-'f  llic   Infinilivc  (fa  jif-t/nf*Nei  woulii  iuive 

tunateJy  (he  dt&tinctiun  la  ibc  u&co(  lh« 
iny/ft  cvcD  ia  the  older  Unga^^c 
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Verbs  are  sometimes  used  absolutely,  i>.  iode 
other  parts  of  the  sentence, — esj>ecial!y  the   I 
Infinitive: — 

'  Taki  him  for  allin  all. 
We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again.* 
To  speak  frankly,  he  is  no  gciuuB. 

Nearly  all  these  constructions  may  be  regarded  as  ellipci 

After  Verbs  of  commanding,  hopin^r,  desiring,  tmeod 
permitting,  etc.,  the  Present  Infinitive  is  aluraya  u&ed 
the  act  commanded,  hoped  for,  etc.,  whatever  be  the  T( 
of  the  governing  Verb  : — 

I  hoped  io  see  you.  He  commanded  me  ta  ite^. 

I  should  have  liked  to  be  there. 

Unless  the  act  spoken  of  was  regarded  as  completed  be 
the  lime  expressed  by  the  governing  Verb,  as — 

I  hoped  to  have  seen  you  before  the  meeting.* 

Such  forms  generally  imply  a  supposition  or  intention 
has  not  been  realized. 


PARTICIPLES. 

Participles  admit  of  degrees  of  comparison  only  when  1 
descril>e,  not  acts,  but  qualities ;  in  fact,  when  they  I 
passed  into  Adjectives,  e.g. — 

A  most  striking  circumstance.         A  most  ttn^in^  child. 
No  one  could  be  more  asionislud  than  I  was. 
The  most  devoted  parent 

Care  must  be  taken,  therefore,  in  parsing,  not  lo  d* 
these  words  as  Participles,  but  as  Adjectives. 


•  This  idiom  is  common,  though  '  I  hopcU  !o  see  you,*  or  •  I  wrti  b 
lo  »cc  jruu/  would  have  expressed  (lie  rncnning  eaually  well.  Mr.  1 
thinks  there  is  a  tendency  to  a^dopt  ttic  use  of  the  FRsenl,  or,  bl 
wurJs,  lo  *m.ike  the  lu^mlive  slriclly  aofviU-e.* 
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Participle  for  Infinitive. 

the  Verbs  begin,  desist,  avoid,  and  others  of  similar 
the  Participle  is  soiDCtimes  used  for  the  Infinitive 
d  9ffee&  with  the  subject  of  the  Verb],  as — 

Tlie  trains  commenced  mnmng. 
The  orator  ceased  speaking. 

Some  Verbs  of  this  class  are  transitive,  and  the  apparent 
pie  may  be  regarded  as  an  Infinitive.  In  Greek,  both 
are  used. 

Participle  in  Absolnte  Constmctions. 
Participle  is  largely  used  in  'absolute'  constructions. 

This  bfirtg  tlie  case,  I  decline  to  proceed  further. 

Grace  hatnng  ban    said  by  the  chaplain,  the  dinner 

commenced. 
Grace  said,  the  dinner  concluded. 

Verb*  of  preventing  require  the  Preposition  from  and  the 
"oun  i&  -ing.     It  is  wrong  to  connect  them  with  a 

,  as — 

To  prevent  them  (insert yJ-iww)  breakirtgoyA  into  violence. 
Miay  Prepositions  were  originally  Participles,  e^. 

^"^SifitHdingj  nofwiOuianding. 

•During  the  day*  is  equivalent  to  "the  day  enduring'  (rf/V 
durante).  'Pending  judicial  proceedings '  =  judicial 
proccedir^  being  suspended  (/(Wfrt/tf  iiie\  *Not- 
ffilhslanding  timidity  *  =  timidity  notwithstanding 
(Jfud^re  non  ohstanti). 

Kot«  that  now  both  the  Active  and  Passive  Participles  are 

raiplnred : — 

Tbe  business  having  been  transacted  (Passive),  we  de- 

lartcd. 
Tbey  having  transacted  (Active)  their  business,  we  de- 
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Participle  and  Verbal  Noon. 

It  is  imporlant  not  to  confuse  the  Imperfect  rartjoj 
-'"A"  (A.S.  -tfWfAf,  -cftJe)  with  the  Verb  Noun  in  -in,^  (A.& 
The  Verlwl    Noun  in  some  of  its  functions   is  akin  10 
Infinitive,    and    is   sometimes   called    the    Infinitivt;   ia 
Such  a  term  is,  however,  liable  to  lead  to  in.iccuracy. 
Cf.  Hunning  is  healthful  =  7<7  run  is  healthful, 
and  to  run  are  Verba!  Nouns- 
The  men  running  arc  my  friends  =  The  j 
Kunning  is  Adjectival. 

In  such  Phmses  as  7vizikings'C\z\it  a  rtding\t^h\X^  a 
costume,  %oa/king^  ridings  hunting  are  not  Pariicip 
Dative  Gerunds.     Riding-\vaiSy\  —  habit /^r  riding. 

As   Participles   are   part  Adjectives,  part  Ver 

Active  Participles  may  both  qiuilify  and  govern,  e^. 

The  boy,  whistling  a  tuntt  passed  tlirough  the  dun 
yard. 

Whistling  quallHcs  boy  and  governs  tunt, 

A  Participle  is  often  used  instead  of  an  Adverb,  like 
Latin  invitus=  unwiiiing=uHwiiiingly,  f^. — 

Ego  eum  a  me  invitissimus  dimisi  s  I  parted  from 

most  umviiiing\\y\ 
Caret<ss\\y^  I  wandered  through  the  sylvan  shades 

The  best  specimen  of  this  usage  is  Souihiys  *  Catarwi 
Lcdore^ 

VERBAL  N0X7NS. 


rerunds  are  followed  \yy  the  same   construction 
Vi.rlj:j  from  which  they  are  derived.     Thej'  nre  \\r,t^A  dl 
the  subjects  or  objects  of  Verbs,  or  after  Prepr, 

I  like  reading.        He  is  fond  of  studying  ro.ni.v 4- 

After  writing  all  the  morning,  I  felt  tired 
Through  having  lost  his   book,  he  could   not   lain 
lesson. 


Ire.idy  been  exx'Ia.incd  that  llie  Gerund  in  -//i,*.*-  is 

Vcil»al  Noun  in  -ung^  wljich,  from  bcin^  confused 

Participle,  hns  assumed  its  power  of  forming  com- 

and  of  governing  the  Objective  Case.     It  is  erroneous 

of  the  Gerund  as  an  '  Infinitive  in  -ing.' 

'  ■'nuid  bein;^  part  Notrn,  part  Verb,  may  (if  from 

.0  Verb)  Iwjih  govtr.i  .Liid  be  governed,  e^, — 
I  like  wrx/ing  letters. 
Writing  (ox  rather  writing  httcn)  is  governed  by  Uke^  and 
letters. 

Genmds  may  be  active  or  Passive : — 
Kicking  is  brutal  (Active.) 
Being  kidud  is  humiliating.     (Passive.) 

Geruods  are  seldom  ased  where  there  is  on  Abstract  Noun 
Bimlar  meaning,  e.g. — 

Chaitisancnt  is  painful  both  to  the  chastiser  and  the 
,      .     ,         (Ch.istising  is  painful 
Chastised  «    \^^^^^  chasuscd  is  painful 

Prnr  Gcmnds  are  modified  by  Adverbs,  not  qualified  by 


i^  W€iJ  is  living  well.     Be  not  weary  of  ttfc/Z-doing. 

fiat  irhen  a  Gerund  is  used  folely  as  a  Noun,  it  is  quaHiicd 
%  an  Adjective,  as — 

Coed  reading  will  be  required 


ON  THB  TENSES. 

The  Present  (Imiermile)  is  often  employed  : — 

'  I )  IxiStead  of  the  Fast  TenSBi  especially  in  graphic 
descriptions  of  a  past  event,  e^. — 
All   art  eager    to   help ;   no   one   tliinks   of  himself 
(description  of  a  fire). 

'  With  cnutious  sttps,  and  ear  awake. 
He  tiimbs  tbe  cn^%  and  threads  the  brake.* 

(Tliis  nse  of  the  Freiicnt  Tense  is  sometimes  called 
the  Historic  Present] 
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(2)  Instead  of  the  Future,  ^.j:-— 
He  idtnrs  for  Paris  to-monow. 
Duncnn  romfs  here  to-night. 
What  is  required  of  persons  fo  be  bapttudt 

Our  language  admits  this  idiom  the  more  readit 
in  Anglo-Saxon  the  same  form  served  for  boti 
Present  and  the  Future  Tense. 

(3)  As  a  Future  Perfect,  e^. — 

Till  yon  yields  you  shall  not  leave  this  place. 

The  sense  of  this  passage  is,  '  Till  you  shoU 
yielded/ 

Sequence  of  Tenses. 

When  one  Verb  depends  upon  another,  the  proper  seqtn 
of  Tenses  is  to  be  observed.     Compare — 

Present.  Past. 

He  tcUs  me  that  he  vrilL  He  told  me  that  he  m>ul 

I  think  he  can.  I  thought  he  could. 

I  hope  that  he  may.  I  hoped  that  he  nught. 

He  says  that  he  shall  He  said  that  he  should 

The  effect  of  coupling  difTerent  Tenses  is  exoeedingl/ 
graceful  and  inelegant.     Notice  the  following  : — 
•  She  ftimCt  5CCS,  conquers,  and  departs.* 
\  The  arena,  swims  around  him,  and  he  is  oone 
Ere  ceased  the  inlmman  sbout  that  hailed  the  wrctdb  who  w 

-^ 

Auxiliary  Verb*. 

Have,  be,  do. — .Si-^  Accidence,  pp.  17  7-1 84. 

Will,  shall,  may,  can  are  not  to  be  regarded 
Auxiliaries  only.  They  are,  in  fact,  both  AuiiHaiies 
Independent  Verbs. 

All  these  Auxiliaries,  as  well  as  hatu  and  do,  are  usa 
answers  and  in  subordinate  clauses  with  an  clUpiiis  of 
principal  Verb. 

'  I  never  did  like  his  oiuolons,  and  T  never  thtlt. 
Ila^t  thou  not  swom  altq^iancc  unto  me  ?    t  hAvt* — .5XiiJer/N 
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VertjwilL 

nn  tt'/?/ expresses  resolution  ;  in  the  Second 
<^   (unless   empha^ued)  it   ilenoles   simple 

oniy»  <-^.— 

I  rcilJ  go  to  London  =  \  am  resohed  to  go. 

He  viiT-go  tu  London  a  His  visit  will- take-place. 

is   also   used    to    express,   through  persistence,   the 
T€f€iiti&H  of  an  action,  and  has  the  sense  of  '  to  be 

»cd,'^^.— 

'S>Mnciinies  a  ihotuand  twanging  imtnimcnM 
Jl'.'Vlium  rImjuI  my  ear*.* — Shakc\ptare. 

'  Mti'icriog  hij  wayward  fancies  he  n«u/</rove.' — Gra/t  BUf^. 

'  ni>  Itstles  length  at  noontide  uvu/Jhe  stretch.'— C/ayV  Ele^: 

■Li  is  aomciiniea  used  with  the  Second  Pcrsgn  (like  the 
OpUlivc  with  ay)  to  signify  an  Imperative.     It  is  some- 
like  otir  '  Vou  wi/i  be  kind  enough  to  be  quiet,* 

'  Gloucester,  thoa  wiU  answer  fir  this  bcfnre  the  l>ope.* 

— AMctfs  Shakespearian  Grammar. 

VS7  h.-td  a  negative  nUi  (c£  Latin  voio  and  no/o)  and  tieit 

iimilar  negatives  were  «d«  — I  atn  not,  «i>=it  is  not, 
»it  was  not,  and  noi=  tu  ioaf=  I  knew  not 

;yerb  ahaU. 

fn  the  Indicative  Present  First  Person,  is  simply  a 
y.     In  the  Second  and  Third  Persons,  it  de- 
lution  of  the  speaker,  or  obligation  attaching  to 
:pcnon  addressed. 

'   '   "       (a  mere  statement  of  what  will  take  place). 

go,  he  shall  go  (  =  1  am  determined  that  you 

'-C  iic  ihall  go). 

ShaU  and  Will 

The  distinction  between  these  words  is  thus  expressed  in 
le: — 

*  In  the  rirst  PexKin,  Kitnply  sAa/I  forelelU  ; 
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Most  persoDB  will  recollect  the  old  slory  oF  the  1 
liuafd,  and  was  left  lo  petish  l>ecaiue  the  liystaiif'v 
l>cnt  on  sukidct  this  impression  bcmg  cau»cd  by  hU  ex«^niui£, 
be  drowDcd  and  nobody  shali  lielp  me.' 

It  is  noteworthy  that  people  under  the  Influence  of 
languages  cannot  appreciate  the  subtler  dii»tinctions  bci\ 
wili  and  shall.     Even  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a  signal  exampi 
this  fact. 

^lall  is  an  instance  of  the  avoidance  of  the  early  ii 
(saa/—  I  shall). 

Other  instances  arc  shaft  {sea//),  sharp  {s(iar^c\  ship  (« 
shame  (scame). 

The  /  in  shall  is  not  inserted  as  in  *  cou/d/  but  ts 

Sfwuld^  in  Old  Knglish  and  in  modern  provinciiUi 
presses  representation  more  than  fact,  e.g. — 
'  I  heard  that  the  Lord  Coke  shimUi  ny  to  '^ 
*  Vou  asserted  that  I  shoidd  i,&y^'  etc.— i)A;. 

The  Verb  may. 

May  formerly  denoted  tlie  possession  of  strength  or 
to  do  anything  : — 

•  I  mys^U  ( =  WBS  able)  not  drowne  hem  for  dole.'— ClisWiirr  Attig\ 
'  He  was  of  grctc  eldc,  and  might  (=couId)  not  Itavaile.'— A",  Hnm 

The  Substantive  might  still  denotes  power  and  ability, 
does  also  the  Adjective  mighty. 

It  now  indicates  only  the  absence  of  any  physical  or 
impediment  to  an  action,  as  — 
It  may  be  so. 
He  might  be  seen  searching  for  specimens. 

In  Optative  sentences,  may  expresses  a  dt-sire,  .-is — 
May  you  be  happy. 

The  Verb  may  is  now  often  employed  na   .  V 

(followed  by  an  Infinitive  Moodjto  replace  the 
ivc  after  that  and  U4t^  in  sentences  like  the  roUowmj^ ; — 

That  wc  shew  forth  thy  praise. 

Give  mc  this  water  lest  I  die» 

The  same  sentences  xvould  probably  now  be  witlcut" 
ire  /n.ij*  show  '  and  ''V'hat  \  Tn:vj  tio\.  ^iW.* 


A   UAtUTAI.  or  OUR   MOTHER  TONGUE. 

Jut  &8  'know'  has  dethroned  'can/  just  as  'can' 
dethroned   'may/   so   has    'may'  usurped   the 
of  'mote':— 

'Sir  Frerc,  evil  maf(=m3Ly}  thou  the'  (1522). 

*Ercr  more  bl^ssyd  meft  (  =  may)  ihowe  be* — FlodtUn  FuUl^x^-^, 

*So  awf^  it  be.* — Prwamasims*  F^rmuin. 

le  Verb  must  (Present  and  Past  Tense). 

Uwi  has    acquired    a    stronger  force  than  it  possessed 
[■ngiruUy. 

ifiu/  in   Shakespeare    sometimes  indicates  only  definite 

fuiurity,  as — 

•  He  muit  (will)  figbt  uDgly  to-morrow  with  Hector.' 

—  Troiltu  and  Crasida,  Act  ill.  Sc  3. 

Suf^h  phrases  as  *  He  is  so  greatly  enamoured  that  he  mu%t 
riik  Ms  life  for  her/  show  the  gradation  between  futurity, 
ileicnxiination,  and  compulsion. 

It  now  expresses : — 
(u)  Compulsion,  as — 

He  must  obey  his  master. 
(>'•)  Determination,  as — 

He  muit  always  have  his  own  way. 
\$)  Certainty,  as — 

He  must  have  arrived  by  this  time. 

When  past  time  is  referred  to,  must  is  usually  followed  (like 
^k)  by  the  Perfect  Infinitive,  as — 

It  must  have  been  a  sad  day  when  the  old  man  died. 

IVhat  is  unmistalceably  the  Past  Tense  is,  however,  some- 
found  with  the  Present  Infinitive,  as — 
*He  must  (Post  Tense)  needs  go  iluough  Samaria.' — 
John  iv.  4. 

'Can. 

Thi'  Verb  once  mennt,  *I  know.* 

ivalt-nt  to,  *I  knowwriting.' 
.    _  ^i  .*  'Knowledge  is  \>o\vet.* 
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■     Verbs  like  can,  wish,  etc,  ihat  nlmost  inv;iriably 
following  Infinitive,  e^,  */  dfsire  to  do  right,'  are  somi 
called  Prolative. 

■     Ought  (now  a  Past  Tense). 
In  direct  sentences  the  reference  to  p.ist  time  is  indi 
by  using  a  Perfect  Infinitive  after  it,  as — 

I  He  ought  to  have  done  it. 

/iMt. — This  U  just  ihe  converse  of  ihe  \jiX\n/Mire  dthiH, 
Ougkt  is  now  used  as  a  Past  Tense  only  in  the 
form,  as — 
He  said  I  ovghi  to  be  satisfied. 
Ought  roay  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  displaced  PJtl 
{/>.  Past  Tenses  promoted  to  do  the  duty  of  a  Present).  \ 
It  has  lost  its  old  meaning  of  *  I  owed,'  and  now  means  V 
under  an  obligation.'  It  has  not,  however,  ncquircd  a 
weak  Preterite  of  its  own,  nor  has  it  formed  a  Present  Infii 
and  Participle.  The  want  of  these  last  is  often  very  if 
vcnienL  We  cannot  say  *He  was  known  to  ought' 
was  known  to  be  bound  in  duty,'  and  the  original  P 
owe  will  not  express  that  meaning. 

I    A  curious  example  of  the  two  senses  of  the  Verb  ra 
contact  may  be  found  in  King  John  (Act  ii.  Sc.  i ) ; — 
'  Be  pleased  then 
To  pay  that  duty  which  yoa  truly  moe 
\  To  him  who  ffwts  it.* 

Compare  the  two  meanings  of  *  lo  oblige,'  tf^. — 
I  will  oblige  him  to  oblige  me. 


Wit. 
I    The  Gcrundial   Infinitive  to  wit  is  still  common 
documents.    The  old  expression — 

I  do  you  to  U'it=  I  cause  you  to  know. 


m 


The  Verb  dare. 

-Dare  (Laf.  audto)  is  used  wivhoMX  to,  >S>a  usual  sign 
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liiive,  .1$  *  I  diiTc  do  this.'     But  to  is  sometimes  put  after 

Shakespeare,  as — 
•  I  Jmsl,  my  lanj,  to  wogcr  she  is  boncst' — OthdU,  Act  iv.  Sc,  3. 

must  be  bome  in  mmJ  that  durst  is  a  Past  Tense.     It 
though  incorrectly,  used  as  a  Present,  e^.  '  Do  this  ;J 
durst  noL 
(Aficr  dart  =  to  challenge,  the  Infinitive  has  tff,  e.g.  *  I  dai 

to  touch  me.*) 


ANSWERED  QUESTIONa 


Q.  or  whftt  class  of  Verba   is 

Ben  Jiinson  speakmf;  when  he 

Ciils  it  *the  common  inn   (in 

which)  to  lodge  every  stranger 

ifid  foreign  giiest '  ? 

A>  He  is  spring  of  Ihe  New 

■  Wttk  Conju^licn,    ut.   lho»e 

form  their  PaNt  Tense  in  -ed, 

\  (»-/,  »nd  10  which  &1I  ncwiv  intro- 

>1  Ver'«  now  necessarily  belong. 

^>  V^h»t  specuil  power  has  iJic 

Verb  io  speech  ? 

iA,  Thr  Wtii  il-tne  has  the  power 

[  --ssing  an  action, 

■  It.  or  tbouf;ht,  ror 

tin  iiicii  be  conncctttl  without 

Verb,  H  as  to  form  a  sentence. 

jiuufies    the    appellation    of 

WonI  *  (Lfli.  verhum),  ihat  is, 

word    amuti^    the    nine 

rspwch, 

low  tnsT  a   pBrticiple    be 

:    tingui&liea    from 

at. 

A  j  !.!■.;. i,.il  criterion   is  the 

of    the    Adverb    rrrj', 

UK  to  c|ualify  Adjectives 

not  Participles.    Inus  we  may 

9try    tarvd    or     fvo"    Uamed 

ip\   \mX    1  .uutttt 

vey  dat.  The 

CSBTC^AM  '113     :<i'.'u><i      ijfl     Vtf^ 

itd*fpi>imUii  anil  ptrfr  mmtA 


4.  Q,  *  Only  Tnuastiivc  Verbs  can 

properly  be  u«d  in  the  Passii 

Voice.'     Is   there   any   cxce| 

lion,  cither  real   or  apparent/ 

to  the  Malcracnt  mst  given? 

A,  The  cxccplinn  is  an  Inlmn!*)- 

live  Verb  which  ii  made  Transitive 

by  the  aid  of  a  Preposition.     Tims, 

*  I  Isugh  at  him  '  may  be  changed 

into  *  He  is  laughed  at  by  me.'    In 

■he  second  sentence  an  Intran^iui 

Verb    is    used    pauively   with 

Advetbial  adjunct. 

5.  (?.  What  is  meant  ly  an  Irn^u* 

lar  Verb? 
A.  The  term  'Irregular'  is  often 
applied  erroncnusly  to  Vcrla  of  the 
Old  or  Strong  Conjugation.  1  hcso 
arc  not  Irrc^^tlnr,  but  follow  certain 
laM  s  of  their  own.  Dut  a  Verb  may 
be  Irregular  for  other  rensons,  more 
cspedally  from  being  defective  [su 
Defective  Verbs). 

6.  Q.    What    is    the   dinerence  of 

meaning     betMTcn     the     two 
fonn<»  of  the  Perfect  Tense,  *  lie 
is  gone '  and  '  he  has  gone '  ? 
A.   In   the    Perfect,   formed    by 
means  of  the  Verb  'Ar,'  the  alien* 
tion  is  difcclcd  rather  to  the  pre- 
sent stale  or  condition  of /Atf  j»/yA7, 
whde    the     Perfect,     formed    wiih 
* kavtt'  expresses  mote  i;tTin'\oAM\l 
\he  compleicnc&s  ol  (A<  cutioii. 
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7.  Q.  Pasnve  Verbs  cmnnoC  govern 

A   cose,     llow,   then,  do  you 

explain  'he  case  of  the  Nouns 

in  'he  was  paid  his  bill/  and 

*  he  wo-s  promised  a  new  coat  *  ? 

A.  The  words  M/  and  row/  arc 

not  governed  by  vm2s  paid  anJ  trwj 

promiTedf  liul  each  of  these  wonis 

limits  the  Predicate  of  the  KDlencc 

in  which  il  occurs.     They  are,  Ihere- 

fore,  initanccs  of  the  Objective  Case 

uscrd  Adverbially. 

8.  Q.   Ilhisliate    the    formntion    of 

Ffcqucniative  and  of  Causative 
Verbs  by  six  examples  of  each. 
A.  Krcqucntaiives  in  -tr  are 
batter f  f^ttr^  glimmrr ;  in  -/, 
Cruifei,  drtnol^  cratkie,  Cnu.<u\live 
Vcrhi  in  -«*  are  ten^hen,  whiten, 
U'uiitt ;  m  -fy  arc  lit^uefy,  grati/yt 
limptify, 

9.  Q.  Mention  Ihe  peculiaiitles  of 

tlte  Im^Kfralivc  Mood. 
A.  Strictly  speaking,  Ihb  mood 
has  only  one  Person,  viz.  the 
Second  ;  for  the  so-called  Fintl  and 
Third  Persons,  formed  by  u«ng  the 
word  /<;/,  are  really  t)ie  Second 
Person  coupk-d  with  the  Infinitive, 
as,  '  Let  (you)  roc  (to)  go  ; '  *  Let 
(you)  him  (to)  go;*  'Let  (>'oa)  us 
(to)  go.* 

la  Q.  Comnient  upon  the  cxpret* 
sions,  'I  intended  to  go,'  and 
'  I  intended  to  have  gone.* 
A.  The  Compound  Past  loHni- 
(ive,  though  formerly  very  ficqucnl, 
is  now  almost  disused.    The  Utter 
form,  says  Mr.  Marsh,  is  not  likely 
long  to  resist  the   present  inclina- 
ttun  to  make  the  Infinitive  stnctty 
Aorisiic.      Such  expressions  as  '  I 
JQiended  to  have  gone*  will  there- 
fore, he  thinks,  l>e  supetieded  by 
'I  had  intcmied  to  go.' 
II.  Q.  \^  fifigin   of  the 

leriu  of  the  Ptctent 

Pariii-ii'ic  ui  r.uglish  Vcibs? 


A.  This  terminatmn  of  tbe 
cipic   in    Anglo-Saxon  Vert 
•r/rt/f,     which     was     so 
changed  to  •ffl«£r.    and 
to  -(W;?r,  -yn^.  And  -^mg. 
Northern    DiaS    "    '' 
was  -anJe  or  M 

in  Chaucer,  an  .      :,.  _    li 
muclt  later  period  in  the 
the  vulgar. 
11,   Q.   What  part  of  the  VeA^ 

that  appears  in  (H  'Aic 

sj>«akingf'  'He   it 

(2)    'A  t^it^-\vb€ 

tttf/h  w^'Btick '  7 
A.  In  the  fifsl  cv 
and  uia/^i«^are  P.v 
second,  they  r' 
Getund.     A  ^, 
tul-e  that  sp'Ciil'.s.  iii.i  1.  J  « 
stick   a   slick    tliat    walks, 
liowcvcr,  would  be  ihc  ro 
these  expressions  if  the  woi 
ing  anii   Tmfkirf'  wrrc   P 

On  the  ri  ;  -pfoMi 

a  tube  fi'i  .ind  a 

stick  a  hiu  .^  lui  ^^Ji■    ■■■ 

13.  Q.  What  do  ye 
expression,    *  \\\.. 
it'? 

A,  This  exprettl<m,  ittfloglt' 
gar,  is  {Mrrlectly  grni 
equivalent  to  '  1  ani 
doing  of  It.*     The  Hir^i  .^i..*/" 
of  course,  the  Gerxind  or  Vert 
N'onn. 

14.  Q.    Which    is    correct,    '  lUj 
nfoU  not  do  it.*  or  '  lie 
not  do  it,'  and  why?    Is 
correct  lo  say,   '  lie  mm  " 
little'? 

A.  Ihe    propel    form    is, 
nreJ  not  do  ii.'     TTu-.tiLt'.   iinI  bi 
origin   a    Pcif 
bceu  io  fat  a!- 
terile  Present  '■ 
Person   is   4/ 
when  these  w<'i-j--  w^'k 
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a  nmler  a.  necessity.'  When 
»  *to  Lick,'  tlte  cjrdinary 
ift  used,  u,   *ile  mauCt 

VHu:  n  the  force  of  rwn 

a  pbnue  as  *  to  lun 

of  wear  in    'ihe  day 

of  /nv  to  'the  shoe 

of    ohtain    in     '  (his 

obtained  ; '    and    of 

in  Mo  ukc  offence?— 

Unkf^    Afaint.t    June 

1%) 

((.In  'tfi  im  wDd*  the  Verb 
u   a    meupbotiojil,    not    a 
meaning;.       '1  he      phrase 
probably,  *  tu  cuuiluct  one* 
ntlioal    res^rainl.'      In    'the 
,'  f^rb^pa  we  may  con- 
^vonl  tije^f  \o  he  undcr- 
(o  he  o>:nrcrncd  by  Ihc 
\c  the  Verb  as 
.M\t\    meaning 
•I'hc  shuc 
: ,      >l.oc  viclJs,'  or 
.'ri;   o'-'^i,  Idte  uvan, 
laoulive.      The   Verb  plttain 
•n>ilain»    favour,'    or 
'  '     By  fake  offence 
led.'     Perlinps 

sc    ..    li-igQua   to   such 

iionj  OS  '  tu  Like  a  disease,* 
lb  Ut:cr  exprc^^ion  dmotiof;  a 
•Mea  aifeciiun  of  the  body,  the 
^WB.  an  affectioa  of  the  mind. 
"  '  "  '  ^  threefold  cKi'-'iirca- 
;.rn  words  in  -/w^. 

■.vfcs,  aa, 

)  is  eajiy 

.v.c  -ludi  i>r  -inde  of 

iplei,    as,     '  He    is 

■  '  \.S. 

•); 

_-  —  .uiini- 

U   i&  an  error,   in 

ions  M  'Seeing  is  bc- 

(o    apcftk  o^  iteing  and 


Mievin^  ai  Infinitives,  for  Ltiough 
equiralent  lo  Infinitives  In  sen&e, 
they  are  not  so  in  form.  Nor  is  it 
right  to  a&scrt  that  the  A.S.  Infinl- 
tive  in  -^nne  ciists  in  such  expres* 
sions  as  'Fitybr  ietuhin^,*  'FoDd 
of  iairni/tff,*  etc.  In  llicse  cxses 
we  have  merely  the  Vtrbnl  Nouns 
governed  by  a  I'lcposilion  doing 
duly  for  the  old  Duii\t:  Infinitive, 
and  altogether  replacini;  it.  In 
tracing  ^ck  such  expressions  aa 
'  It  is  hard  fo  he,il  an  old  wire,*  ue 
constantly  find  that  a  Treposition 
has  dis.ippearcd  after  the  Verbal 
Substantive,  and  that  the  old  fi_irnx 
of  the  exprcision  was,  '  It  is  ill 
healing  of  an  old  sore,'  i.^.  'The 
liealin^  of  an  old  sore  is  difhculL' 
Kor  all  that,  forms  in  'ing  an 
often  pcrplcxinp. 
17.  Q.  Which  w  light,  *Thc  word? 

are  as  follow^  or  *  The  words 

arc  n&foii'aws '  1 
X,  If  tfj  be  regarded  as  a  Kcla- 
live,  the  Veib  must  agree  in  Num- 
ber with  the  antecedent,  and  'as 
follow'*  is  therefore  the  correct 
eapression.  But  it  is  quite  possilde 
to  re«;ard  the  two  words  as  an 
Adverbial  expression,  like  as  k- 
gardi.  If  this  view  be  correct^ 
there  is  nothing  ungrammatical  ia 
as/oll^ps. 
iS.  Q.  ShowtliedUtinctioolwtweea 

a    HaU  and  a   Perfect  Tense. 

When  is  the  use  of  the  Perfect 

permissible  ? 
A.  To  justify  the  u-^e  of  the  Per- 
fect Tense,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
i,\A\ti  uf  thin>;<>  bt<iu;;ht  about  by 
the  action  should  be  sliU  existinn. 
Thus:  'England  has  founded  nn 
Empire  in  the  East'  is  correct, 
because  the  Empire  is  slill  existing  _ 
but  '  Cromwell  has  founded  a  shurt-- 
livcd  dynasty'  would  be  incorrect 
for  the  dynasty  he  founded  exists  C' 
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longer.     We   ought,    therefore,   lo 
say,  *CrorawcIl  lountled,'  etc 

19.  Q.  Distinguish  between  (l)  Pre- 
sent Participles  (2]  Common 
or  Noun  Intinitives,  (3)  Ger- 
undial  Infinitives,  (4)  VcrbaJ 
Nouns  ending  in  -in^. 

A.  (0  Tlic  Present  Participle  ii 
ft  Verbal  Adjective,  with  the  power 
(which  other  Adjectives  da  not 
possess)  of  taking  a  Substantive 
after  i:  as  its  object.  (2)  The 
Cummun  Infinitive  acts  as  a  Nmin, 
and  muy  Ihvt^  be  either  (a)  the  sub- 
ject or  [tt)  Ih;  olijecl  of  a  Verb.  It 
describes  cin  act,  nut  a  quality,  and 
if  ihc  Verb  be  a  Transitive  one,  it 
mny  govern  a  rase.  (3)  The  Gor- 
undial  Infinitive  was  oriyinally  the 
iJative  ot  the  Infinitive,  and  was 
used  more  especially  to  indicate 
purpose.  (4>  ■"■  Verbal  Noun  de- 
notes an  action  or  a  stale.  It  may 
be  used  as  either  the  subject  or  Ibc 
ol>jcct  of  a  sentence,  ana,  like  the 
liifinilivc,  it  ni.iy  govern  an  OLijcr- 
tive  Case  if  the  Verb  from  which  it 
is  derived  be  a  Transitive  Verb. 

20.  Q.  Account  for  their  all  ending 

in  'iiit^. 
A.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Present 
Participle  ended  in  -ende  or  •ande, 
ihe  Gerund  ended  in  -etim  or  -atirtr, 
the  Simple  Infinitive  ended  in  -an, 
and  Nouns  were  formed  from  Verb* 
by  the  ending  -imf.  After  a  lime, 
all  these  terminations  were  merged 
into  the  form  of  tlie  Infinitive,  end* 
Ing  in  'hi^. 

21.  Q.  Name  some  Defective  Verbs 
that  are  now  obsolete,  or 
nearly  tr^. 

A.    To    wit,     quQih^     mcthinks^ 
worthy  u*9nt^ycUtU  ^4'-^A 
83.  Q.  Ilow  arc  Interrogative  Sen- 
Icnces  formed  ? 

A.  Inlerro^alive  Sentences  are 
formed— CO  By  placing  the  Verb 


bef<^rc  its  iQbject,  t.g.  'SpealcoC 
thou  Ihe  Iruth?*  *  Heaiest  I&cM 
this?*  (2)  By  the  use  of  tbr 
Auxiliary  Verb  do,  as,  *Di>  yoo 
liear  ? ' 

Note. — In  Compound  Tenses,  llw 
subject  is  placed  between  the 
Atixilinry  and  the  Infmittve,  ai, 
*  Will  he  come  ? ' 

23.  Q.   Are  all  InfiniliTes  wilhAtO 

be  counted  as  instances  of  ik 
Gcrundial  Infinitive? 
A.  No.     It  is  better  to  rcsttfcl 
that  term  to  such  uses  of  the  lailM* 
live   Mood    as    would    have   been 
usually   expressed,  in   Anglo-Saiwa  ^ 
by  the  Dative  form  of  the  lafiBiti« 
and  the  Preposition  to.    The  G«r  , 
undittl    Infinitive   occurs  chiefly  )B 
sentences   which   express    poiposti' 
and    in    such    expressions  as,  'A- 
house  to  let ;'  'Ears  lo  hear/'*  , 
[It  can  scarcely  be  citrrect  to  spl»l)f 
this  term    Gcmndial    Inbnitive  a 
such  a  sentence  as  *  It  is  humuM 
err,'  though  there  nre  certain  Ifr 
stances  in  the  older  Iang\iageoflh* 
Dative  form  being  used  in  jimi'sr 
expressions.     1  his  is  best  dent^ 
as  the  Simple   Infinitive,  DO(vt^*<| 
standing  that  it  takes  the  Pwpjf 
tion  to,  which  at  one  lime  precM**^ 
the  Dative  only.] 

24.  Q.   '  It  is  of  no  use  yoa  sayi^S 

this.'     What  is  wrong  in  tl** 

sentence,  and  why? 
A.  The  Participle  is  used,  enoO*" 
ously,  instead  of  the  Gerund.  W' 
should  say,  *  It  is  of  no  use  f^ 
s.iying  this,*  which  means  •  VoK 
saying  of  this  (the  saying  of  ihis  b; 
>*ou)  is  of  no  use.' 

25.  G-  What  sotts  of  Verbs  may  b 

put  into  the  Passive  Voice? 

A.  (i)  Trnnsitive     Verbs ;    aai 

(3)  Intransitive    Vcrla    also   whe! 

followed    by    a    Preposition,    as  - 

Active:   *1  hate  rude  (woplcj'  • 
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i^ttirtfmcoess.'  Tasfiive :  'Rude 
CD^e  art  kaitJ  bjr  me  ; '  *  Succcu 
r  4*spaircd  of  by  mc-' 
16.  e.  Change  all  the  Verbs  in  the 
following  iolo  the  Passive 
Voice ;  —  '  The  Persiaos  ai- 
tBckcd  the  Greeks  again,  but 
tbey  did  not  make  any  imprcs* 
^ati  on  the  Hule  army.' 
A.  *  The  Greeks  were  attacked 
t|am  by  the  Persians,  but  no  Jm- 
was  made  by  them  on  the 
irnqr.* 
J.  Qx  (^otc  Dr.  Angus's  remarks 
on  the  general  method  of  form- 
ing a  Future  Tense  that  pre- 
vaib  in  the  languages  of 
Europe, 
M  Alter  pointing  out  the  deriva* 
^fjRui  jaimcr'ai  from  hahea,  scrib' 
from  amo,  etc,  he  says: 
'  Wurds  that  describe  ffA>m«r/,  with 
II  without  motion;  what  we  are 
of  doing ;  what  we  arc 
(A.S.  weorthan;  Germ;in, 
rl ;  what  we  fnwe  to  do  ;  what 
•itriu/  or  ihnuld  do  ;  what  we  likt 
\^\  wliat  we  nre  left  free  to  do, — 
~|itl  be  used  to  express  future 
,and  they  are  actually  so  used 
or  more  of  the  languages  of 
f*(.-*«,fMJ,  5300). 
What  is  the  construction  of 
lisb  Impersonal  Verbs  ? 
do  you  .iccount  for  the 
following  in  Milton  ? — 
'Httn  thought  he  by  the  brook 
of  Cberith  stood. '^ 
A.  IropenonmJ  Verbs  in  English 
ate  tnaily  preceded  by  ilf  &$  the 
*)ta,  while  thai  to  which  it  refers 
inifierihe  Verb,  as,  'It  vexes 
to  see  Huch  mismanagement.' 
like  '  It  occurs  to  me  that,' 
a  is  the  Nominative,  and 
ifor  the  sentence  which  foiloMTs. 
ffeipersonal  Verbs  think  {setms) 
taiiijt  Oic  preceded  by  a  Pronoun 


in  the  Dative  Case.  Tn  the  above 
quotation  from  Milton,  Aim  is  the 
old  form  of  the  Dative,  and  Attn 
M^/<i>^/ is  equivalent  to  *  It  appeared 
to  him.*  J-^atin,  £i  vidcbtxtur  or 
visum  est. 

29.  Q.  What  is  the  simplest  classifi- 
cation of  English  Verbs  of  the 
Old  or  Strong  Conjugation? 

A.  (1)  Verbs  which  modify  the 
root-vowel  loform  the  Past  Imperfect 
Tense,  and  of  which  the  Perfect 
Participle  ends  in  -en  or  -w,  as — 
sftak^  spoke t  spoken;  arise,  arose, 
arisen  ;  grow,  greiv,  ^groum  ;  speak, 
spoke,  jp&ken.  (2)  Verbs  which 
modify  the  root-vowel  tn  form  the 
Past  Imperfect  Tense,  but  of  which 
the  Past  Participle  does  not  end  in 
•en,  as — f/r'wf,  clang,  clung  ;  fight, 
fought,  fou^;  sing,  tang,  sung.  In 
other  words,  they  may  be  divided 
into  those  which  do  or  do  not  form 
their  Past  Participle  in  -en, 

30.  Q.  Give  two  interpretations  of — 

*  And  every  shepherd  teiis  kii 

tafe: 

*  Under   the  hawthorn   in   the 

dale.' 
A.  'Tells  his  (ale  may*  mean — (l) 
'  Tells  the  story  of  his  love ;'  or  (2) 
'Counts  the  number  of  bis  sheep,' 
Compare  the  expression,  'The  taU 
of  the  bricks"— (lixod,  v.  8). 

31.  Q,  On  what  ^jrounJs  can  you 
justify  the  following  construc- 
tion from  Millun?— 

*  Uitter    complaints    and     sad 

occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your 
season  due.' 
Mention  another  example  from 
Shakespeare. 
A.  The  use  of  the  Verb  in  the 
singular  is  accounted  for,  ami  per- 
haps justified,  by  tlie  fact  that  the 
two  subjects  with   their  aKributci, 
viz.    *  bitter  complaints'   and    *6ad 
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ocauion  dear,*  collcclivcl^  rqncsmt 
but  ooe  iiJca.  ia  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  This  may  explAin,  but 
hardly jostilics,  the  constructicHi.  As 
exBiapfe  from  Shakespeare  is — 
*  The  head  and  fjont  of  my  offend- 
ing haih  this  extent.' 

32.  Q.  Discuss  the  correctness  of  the 

expression,  '1  hud  mtbcr.* 
A.  We  c&nnotiue  'I  had  rftther' 
in  any  other  tense,  and  most  likely 
the  expression  i^s  based  on  a  miscon- 
ception. It  has  been  sugf^csled 
that  the  expression  arose  fnim  llie 
erroneous  filling  op  of  the  abbrevi* 
aied  form  '  I'd  rather,'  which  is  a 
shoriciied  form  of  '  I  would  rather.' 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  explana- 
tion so  probable  as  lliis, 

33.  Q^  Is  there  any  distinction  in  the 

use  of  shtw  and  shtno  t 
A,  Yes ;  the  word  ifuno  is  used 
when  on  outward  demonstration  is 
intended,  and  shfw  when  we  speak 
nf  a  demanstraiion  lo  the  mind. 
Thus :  *  He  thoiced  me  the  h<>ui»e, 
and  shewed  that  it  was  worth  the 
rent  he  asked  for  it.* 

34.  Q.  rariicipial  forms  in  -tfrfwerc 
u&ed  in  Anglo-SAXon,  and  are 
extcmivcly  used  in  modem 
En{;Ii^  in  cases  where  no  Verb 
exi-sts  to  which  such  forms 
l)clong.  Mention  a  few  in- 
suiices. 

A,  ^/^A/-mind^isgood  English, 
though  it  docs  not  belong  to  the 
Verb  mind.  Of  similar  structure 
are  ppen-hearted  and  Uft'kandtd, 
Compare  ^e-htaded,  itart-foettd^ 
Ung-nerifd,  ion^-tatied,  etc. 

35.  Q.  What  are  the  two  principal 

modt.-$    in    which    Verbs    are 

formed  in  English  from  Latin 

Verbs? 

A,  One   mode  >-   '      '  '   ng  the 

crude  fuim  of  ihc  Mood 

OrPrCbCttt  TcXlU-.    ^^  .  ;    LllfTlX, 


as,   inTm  t.  drfrnJ^ 
sc 

tii  ..--J 

th";  I'cr^cct  I  .iiiiciplcj 
this  way  -/,  -/,  -att^ 
spnnU  lo  the  LatJn,  -tt 
■itus ;  as,  crtase  ifii 
(Otuiuct  (from  e^ndk 
(from  trtdilHs\  ex^itt  I 
inct»ut  <from  imetuauy, 

36.  Q,  When  dnivatire* 

by  both  methods,  b{ 
distinguished  ? 
A,   One  generally 
the  meanings  of  the 
the  other  another,     C< 
and  deduct t   cendmct 
construe  and   coHsfrmt 
rrzvrnr,  rfint>ert  and 

37.  Q.  '  Many  writeis  j 

wit  in  propagat' 
llm  sentence  inc 
why  ?  and  how  oi 
amended  ? 
A,  In  such  a  tmtc 
have   to    choo&e    beti 
Gemnd  in  -m^  withe 
it  to  exert  Its  function  | 
the   Ol>jective ;    or 
Gerund  preceded ' 
by  o/.      " 
than  /■ 

therefor  .-all 

or  olhi;:  .  ..-.  I'atU 
(l)  'Many  wrueia  einl 
in  propagating  rice;' 
writers  employ  their  wl 
pngalinn  of  vice* 

38.  Q,  lixpl 
twctn  * 
and  (2)1: 

A.  Besides  the  Ai 
can,    fAa//,   etc. ,   suci 
inst.inccy  as  maJU,  gf 
re((uire  another  word 
the  sense   of   the   ri 
*  let  ui  matic  htm 
vnixs   cicated   an 
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foibun  txaminery  etc.     Other 

loo,  like  thinA^  Mieve^  c<m- 

itquire    in    mnny  cues    an 

iTe,  t.g.  We  think  him  tla.'rr^ 

ten  Wffrtkjr,  or  comider  him 

A  third    kind   of   Verb 

1  PitpOGitioo,  f,^.  fall  ou/, 

jtoni  Ml,  go  an,  etc.,  In  which 

>lhe  Prcposilion  has  acquired 

Adverbial  force.     In  all   these 

ica,  the  Verb,  ^^-ichotit  some 

■wnl,  would  be  incapable  of 

the   intended   meaning, 

IfeAjiberefore  \ie  classed  among 

iVtrbsof  locomplete  rredicntion. 

ISO  other  word  ii  necesiary  to 

fe  the  senfe,  the  predication 

:word  is  said  to  be  complete. 

vQ.  Whf  do  Ei^li«h  erammariaos 

reckon  sUaJ  (Prct.  sfe/e)  among 

the  'Strong'   Verbs,   and  t^// 

{PreL  ta/J)  among  the  *  Weak ' 

OBo?    Do  not  both  change  the 

nwel  in  ihe  Past  Tense  ? 

A.  A  few  of  the   Weak   Verbs 

Towrd-change  wiih   the  addi- 

tt  d  r.t  t  in  the  Past  Tense. 

Vert«    have    Towel-change 

Their  Past  Tense  is  never 

by  adding  d  or  t,     Tlierc- 

ia  spile  of  the  vowel  of  the 

I  Tate  being  different  from  that 

rrtsent,  the  Verb  tell  belongs 

:Weak  ConjugaiiorL 

Q,  We  now  <ay  Mt  is  I.'     ts 

lIiCTc  any  authority  for  the  use 

«(ibe  expression,  '  It  am  I?' 

"""Vbco  llic  sentence  admits  nf 

iliveSf  we  now  make  it 

of  the  Verb,  but  in  Ihe 

of  our  Ltnguage  it  was 

tomake^f  the  predicate: — 

*/tam/ 
loveth  so  hot  Emelie  the 

wold  dien  present  in  her 
It.* 
—Lkaueer,  ICnightts  Tali, 


41.  Q,  What  is  peculiar  in  the  ex- 
pression, '  All  who  are  for 
meanly  giving  up  the  privileges 
of  Britons*? 

A.  Here  '  to  be  for  doing '  is  a 
peculiar  expression  for  '  to  be  in- 
cline^l  to  do.* 

42.  Q,  '  But  the  sound  of  the  church- 

going  bell, 
These     valleys    and    rocks 
never  heard,' 
What  part  of  sjieech  is  church- 
going  ? 
-4,  The  epithet  *  church-going  '  is 
clearly  the  Gerund.     It  cannot  be 
the  Participle,  as  the  bell  does  not 
go  to  church.     'The  church-goinc 
DcU '  is  •  the  bell  for  church-going. 

43.  Q.  Explain  the  words  In  italics 

in— 
'  Givand  md  takaud  woundes 
wide.' — Barbour. 
A,  This  is  the  firm  which  the 
Present  Participle  had  assumed  in 
the  nurlii  of  England   in   tlie  I4ih 
century.     It  marks  a  stage  between 
the   Aniilo-Saxon   ending  and   the 
modern  Participial  tcrmtiialion -i'm^. 
In   fact,  this  terminatiun  Listed  in 
remote  di^tiicts  until  quite  recent 
times. 

44.  Q,  Explain    'The    palace  was 

builrling,'  ami  '  I  lay  ihinkinj^.' 
A.  BuildiHg  \s.  \Yic  Verbal  Noun 
with  the  Preposition  on  omitted  and 
understood.     Thinking  is   ihc  Im- 
perfect Partidple  agreeing  with  "  I.' 
45*  (?•  Give  rules  respecting  the  con- 
cord of  Verbs  and  their  subject. 
Stale  what   lakes  p^iCti  when 
subjects    which    dillcr    in    (i ) 
number    and    (2)    person,    or 
lioth,  are  connected  by  a  Con- 
junction. 
A.  (1)  A  Verb  must  agree  w^lh  ill 
subject  or  subjects  in  number  and 
person,  as,  *tlc«a./j,'  *\^c  listen.* 
(2)  If  the  subjects  are  of  diifercul 
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numbers,  the  plunU  subject  fJuwM 
be  placeti  scconil,  nnd  the  Verb 
shouM  ajiree  with  ii,  n«,  *  Ht  or 
they  ttvrg  to  blame.'  The  rule  is 
sonictiiDcs  stated  (bat  the  Verb  must 
be  of  the  (wme  person  as  ihc  latter 
of  the  two  snlijcctt,  ns,  Either  he 
or  I  am  right.'  But  this  is  inclefrant, 
onil  may  be  avoiilcd  i»y  writing, 
*  Either  ne  is  right  or  1  am,* 

A'fl/rf. — If  two  singular  nibjects 
be  conneclcii  by  or  or  mw,  the  Verb 
most  be  in  the  sirtgular,  as,  *  Viigll 
or  Horace  is  the  subject  for  next 
year.' 

46.  Q.  Point  one  any  onbographical 

ttrci;uliirities  in  the  s[ii.-llirig  uf 

the    Verbs    (onvey^    itneigk^ 

proceed. 

A.    When  Vcrlis  arc  fonneJ  from 

the  Latin  by  taking  the  crtidc  forra 

of  the  Present  Tense  or  Infinitive, 

this  is  done  without  any  adilitioo. 

Convey,  itizrij^Af  are  both  from  a 

compiiund  of  the  Latin  Verb  reA^t 

I  carry  ;  tbey  should  IbcrcfDre  have 

been  spelt  (otnfeh,  invth^  etc.     The 

irrcgiilarilies   are   the   -y  an'l    -ig, 

/^rMeeJ{Ux}m  pro<edo)  ihoujij  have 

bieen  siwit  ftroceJt. 

47.  Q.  'He  hadn't  ought  to  do  iL* 

A  leading  grannnarinn  speaks 
of  this  expression  as  *  grnra- 
matico),    but    vulgar.*      How 
can  It  be  shown  to  be  gram- 
matical ? 
A,  The  r.TJlicipIc  ought  Uxym  <mt 
had  once  its  literal  significaiion,  so 
thai    the   expression    mij'ht  mean, 
literally,  '  He  had  not  owe<l  to  do 
it.'  or  '  He  had  not  owc*l  the  doing 
of  iu'     This  Dtay,  pcrhnps,  be  con- 
fiidrred    as  the    (.ipiivalent    of   '  He 
Oii^ht  not  to  have  done  it.' 
4S.  Q.  Quntc  frT^m  standard  Utera- 
lure  lies  in  the  use 

ofj/j  -/</. 

A.  Shake .^ti.-4ic   bumelimes  tues 


siaff  where  aadcm 

*  If  modi  yon : 
You  sJka/I  nflend  him 
his  passion.' 

Should   and    ;       " 

dilTcrenlly  in  i! 

bnaucht  yoon-    ,., 

that  lie  ihoufd  tou. 

3L.    13).      'And   the. 

Him  also  in&nts,   th.ii  hi 

touch  them  *  (Luke  svili.  IJ 

49.  Q,  Write  briefly  the 
meaning:?  of— I  skoB^  I 
ean^   I  may^  X  mum/,  \ 

A.  These  Vet1«  mant 
tivcly— I  ffuv,  I  rV' 
am  ai'Ii,  I  atn  cJic'- 
I  makf  *'■'•  ' 
separate  v 

so-e-t;.    ; y.^  „ 

go/  but    yoa  uv/jbo^  i 
wc  revert  to  xMauW  V 
tlve  scoteoecsi,  a^.  *^ 
go?* 
A,\x  :  "       ;" 

a  tense  < 

Pt. 

a  • 

int._ 
not 

objc'iU"' 
51.  Q.  V 

in  11: ,,    - 

ing? — 'Next   i 

my  biiihihiy ;'  ' 

slinll  ))c  my  bi 
A,  Shall  in    ' 
indicnics  Lnicntina 
the  S])caker,  whcreu 
{utiit[iv  oiiU-      Ti 
lie  ■ 

in  - 

hapiii'u  xu  U.c  I 

>jf  itiings.      P 

4jW/be,'c(c,,  iu-  w. until 
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Ibc  kccuvcrmrn 

he  )(«|tt  oa  ;......  v.^j i 

I  some  other. 

licnv  do  jaa  connect  the 
rlmary  mcuning  of  Aaw  with 

Tlie    pitmary    idea    denoted 
Vctb    ts   ffiittsnart.      It   is 
■"  ■*   thai  scnlencei 
y  -rdcn   laiii  out,' 

po^  I   have  laid  oul 

taifi  iImI  in»icJ)  I'hraMS 
ki.Te   pat  on   mjr  h:it,   itt  *  1 
ta^duiocr/ n  - 
oaioo  of  an  d' 
denoted  bp '^^  .,.. 

rpadiMlly  to  i  A  Its 

itty  exprru!"  i!  -leled 

.    thai  coaUtuOQ   was 
CI  a  time  haiv  wns 
wiiJi    cihci    pBrliciplcs   anil 
so  J    idea,   of   poisession, 
seoming    a   mctc   formative 
of  the  sentence. 
\Q.  Ecpliia  why  the  Tast  Tensu 

Tbe  word  ^  ci>mcft  from  the 
■Suoo  gaft£att,  of  which  the 

Ten«:  was  i^  ^^,  thu  ga^/. 

fr*  ''■^■'  *'-^'  'I  ■  '*  -  'f  yode 
(e  of 

|i»«    i  ftstUil    7ciJ?c  was   /if 

form  ■Kftiis  { '  w<*ntls  hU 

Ibdc-  ■■  --try. 

I tr:  only 

;;.  -.>  v-..iitext. 

in  tiro  sentences  in  one 
Ich  it  api>cats  a«  ■  Pre- 
knl,  ami  m  the  other  of  which 
it  iiit^r-xn  Ai.  a  i'o^;  Tense 

.--   as  a   I'resent 

>ork  the  works 

'  Tolin  IK.  4). 

l:  in  •  For 

;e  one  onto 

Iff  djefeaal'  ^Luiv  xaiii.  i?i. 


55.  ^.  Accoanl  for  the  A  in  Shall.' 
.-/.   *  Shall '  Is  from  tctaJ,  the  Pre- 

Icritc  (with  present  meaning)  of 
ia//an  =  I  owe.  Many  words,  of 
which  the  Anglo  -  Saxon  original 
hegiiu  with  Jt,  are  now  spell  wil' 
mA,  aa,  ji'di/M,  shadow  ;  jffti/f,  shaft] 
Ktamu^  sliarnc  ;  xealh,  &ticath.  Ii 
this  word  ihc  successive  changes 
form  miiy  have  been  utal^  seal,  jc/ia/, 
ikalf  ihatl. 

56.  Q.  Slalc  the  peculiarities  of  lU 

Verbs  quoth.  Hit,  and  to  wit, 
A.  Qwfh,  originally  a   Prcteril 
(A.S.    rwwM),   is    now  used   aj  a 
Prcsenl  Tense.     The   root   of  ih*.* 
Present  15  seen  in  b^qufoih^  which) 
mrniil  originally,  perha|>s  'to  lea* 
property   to  another    I'V    word    ol 
mouth.       It  has   no  indeclion   fo| 
person  or  number,  and  is  alwa) 
fulloweil  by  it^   siiiijpcl,  as   *tpiotk 
ht, '  but  not  *  /le  .miifA. ' — l,tjt  is  ontj 
used  in  the  Third    Person  singular 
fif  the  Present    Indicalive,    iijt  or 
Utfe/A.     The  Past  Tense  is  /ust  ot 
UtUiL    The  Pronoun  generally  pre- 
cedes  il,  and   is   in   the  (Indirect) 
Objective  Case,  as,  '  Him  luted  hi 
iiingic  wand  lo  wave.' — To  wit  ha 
for    ii<t   present   it-ot,    which    is  aft' 
Ang!>/  SdxoQ  I'lL-iLTite,  and  h:i£  Immd 
replaced  by  ^ttijt  of  the  Weak  Con- 
jugation.     It    ii  invariable  for  al" 
persons,  as,  I  wot,  God  xt^ot  i  /rri'j 
thfy  wist.     The  phrase,  /  Jo  you  /*' 
7i'it  =  '  I  moke  you  to  know. 

57.  Q.  Is  there  any  exccplion  to  thfj 

statement  or  rule  Ihat  a  Vci 
must   only   have   one    subjcctjl 
ond  that  one  subject  can  only 
liclong  to  one  Verb  ? 
A.   An  exception  to  this  rule  has 
the  tanction   of  some   of  the   Ust 
writers.     Since  a  MdH/rlinativc  par- 
ticle (such  35  if,  iiiouqh,  etc.)  can- 
not  preceJ*  a    Reiativt    Pronoun, 
and  yet  must  stand  (if  used]  b<f9f^ 
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tA4  subject  of  its  cIaiuc,  who  cannot 
rbe  tlie  sul'ject  of  sl  hypolIiclicAl 
elaosc  unless  ii  is  rc|>eaic<]  in 
ihe  shaiJ«  of  he,  she^  it,  or  they. 
Hcocc  we  tiiiil  in  Milton,  'A 
light  noble  and  picas  lutd,  v>ha 
had  he  not  sacrificed  his  life  and 
fortunes  lotlic  ctinimonwK.-ilili,'  eic. 
*  Lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy, 
tvho  if  he  break,  ihou  mayst  with 
better  face  exact  the  penally^  {M. 
0/  VcH.,  i.  3).  Tliis  difficulty  docs 
not  present  itself  in  Latin.  In  fui 
si  ae<iisset^  qui  is  the  subject  of 
%iedisitt. 

58.  Q.  Explain   the  forms  tanght^ 

mindtd,  and  cohU, 
A.  Taught  comes  from  a  Verb 
which  in  its  originnl  form  cnJctl 
with  a  (guttural,  which  is  now  re- 
presented by  the  'gh.  The  weak 
«ufHx,  -dy  was,  added  to  this,  which 
in  lime,  by  phonetic  corruption, 
liccamc  changed  into-^ — In  mrMi/e»/, 
the  sufHx  of  a  Paat  Participle  has 
been  added  to  a  Noun,  ond  a  Par- 
ticiple formed  to  which  there  is  no 
conrsponding  Verb, —The  -/  in 
fttuiii  has  been  insetfcd  by  false 
tnalogy  uiih  unmld  and  thould, 
lie  correct  form  would  have  been 
■4  or  fwrf,  a  contrnction  of  canned 
or  cttnned.     Compnrc  cunning. 

59.  Q.  Can  you  mention  any  instance 

in  which,  contrary  to  the  general 

course  of  (he  language,  a  Verb 

tias  passed  from  the  Weak  to 

the  Strong  Conjugation? 

A,   It  is  very  wldom  that  a  Verb 

which  was  Weak  in  older  Enghsh 

becomes   Strong   in  later   EngliAh. 

The  Verb  '  «*7r,'  however,  used  to 

,inake  its  Past  Tense  * n^^^rA/,*  but 

iDiiem  English  always  uses  w*nf, 

[perhaps  from  analogy  with  ^r, 

'ear,  etc. 

Q.  What    b    the    tendency   of 

modern  English  with  regard  10 


the    rrmalning 

English  Verb*? 
A,   It     ituiy    be    noCedi 
modem  Er\glisb  some  oCj 
few  intlections  which  s^illi 
fraduaily  passing  frooi 
the  form  in  '4h  01  the  71 
singular   of    the    Prc«cal 
giving  way  to  the  fonn 
deed,  peiGon-endings   hai 
ilisappcarcd    from    Uie    Ve^i, 
since   the  Second  Ptt"-'ti  pTrJ 
now  geaej%lly  a&e^j    ' 
Second  Person  mhi- 
love,'  *you  loi-:  ■ 
lovwt,'  '  thou    ■ 
language  a!   ''■ 
gularand 
alike,  and 
the  Third  1  crson  httiguUu  ahxt 
a  distincliv?  urirltre.     1  hf  fiH 
-*«  of  the! 
Vcrlrf,  as 
or  is  kc]>i 
uiicd  ^.-i  an 
man.'    '\\\- 
Strong  Vtiii-  I 
of  the  WL..k   ' 
use    on'y  one   lurri!    !■■:   l''*; 
Tense  Indicative  and  the  Past  (I 
crple. 
duQ.  ^Tjflt  was  the 

ImpeiKmal   Vcii 

Sojion? 
A.  Imperronol    Verbs   tadi 
Accusative  of  the  penon  jdM 
as,  Ale  gtm<ttttt  *  I  dreaoud' 
few    took    the    Da'^-     "* 
thymthf  *  It  appeals ; 
Imperscinal  Vecha  W'  •■ 
a  Genitive  of  the  tl 
namf  thittgt:  m*  ly 
of  lystan),   'He  dc- 
Th,tJ    us    me    team. 
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SYNTAX  OP  ADVERBS. 

Absolute  Use  of  the  Adverb. 
aa  Adverb  appears  to  limit  a  whole  sentence,  it  is 
Its  said  to  be  used  Absolutely,  as — 
Ijuckily  he  was  not  far  away, 
Unkappiiy  I  had  lost  the  key. 
To  ttssutne  an  ellipsis   of   some  Verb  of  occurrence,   as 
led,'  is  not  necessary. 

Adverbs  may  Modify  Phrases. 

Some  Ad^-erbs,  such  as  not^  just^  ri^iht^  evtftt  exactly^  close^ 
%  are  used  to  modify  Adverbial  Phrases,  especially  when 
arc  expressed  in  Prepositional  form. 

*  Siloa's  brook  that  flawed 
/Ititf  \rf  the  oracle  of  God.' — Pantdin  Lcsty  Book  C. 

He  was  draijgcd  right  round  the  arena. 
Entirely  wiiliout  reason. 

Adverbs  Modify  Gerunds  and  sometimes  Participles. 

AGcnind  lakes  after  it  an  Adverb  instead  of  an  Adjective 
J  n..^ifying  word,  as,  ^  Reading  fluently  is  a  useful  accom- 
:i;'  but  when  it  has  become  merely  a  Noun,  as 
il  takes  the  Adjective,  e^.  *  Good  vn\i\x\g.* 
[hen  a  Participle  has  become  a  pure  Adjective  it  may  be 
Ificd  by  an  Adverb,  as,  '  Your  ntr  icviti^  daughter.* 

Position  of  the  Adverb. 

llelative  Adverbs  naturally  stand  first  in  the  clauses  which 
'.     The  other  Adverbs  are  usually  placed — 
Adjectives  and  otlicr  Adverbs,  e.g,  *  y^fy  stupid/ 
'  i'rry  awkwardly  arranged. * 
After  Verbs*  f.g,  *  He  smgs  Uautifully! 
Uctwttn  the  Auxiliary  and  the  Perfect  Participle,  t^*  *He 

has  been  twice  convicted,' 
Betofien  Ibe  Auxiliary  and  the  /n/initive,  f.g,  *  I  ma^  not  ^o.' 
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Hut  this  position  is  ofteo  varkd  for  oratorical  effect,  e^ 

ia)  Stupid,  wry. 
d)  Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven  ; 

ThiH  rushed  the  steed  to  battle  driven, 
(r)   Thrice  tias  I  stoned. 

Their  furrow  oft  ilie  stubborn  glebe  hath  broke: 

Many  other  parts  of  speech  are  used  for  Adverbs- 
occurs  so  often  that  the  oKl  grammarians  laid  it  doi 
Adverbs  might  be  formed  of  almost  anything.     ^Onan%\ 
araiioms  mip-at  in  adverbium.^     Thus  we  find  : — 

{a)  Adjective  for  Adverb— 

Ureathe  soft  ye  winds,  ye  waters  gently  flowf 
How  Fivcet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 
See  also  the  Adverbial  use  of  the. 

(b)  Pronoun  for  Adverb — 

He  is  somewhat  better. 
He  is  something  changed. 

(c)  Verb  for  Adverb — 

Tramps  tramps  across  the  land  they  speed ; 
Splashy  splash,  across  the  sea. 

(d)  Participle  for  Adverb— 

Passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year. 

Exceeding  great 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 

{e)  Preposition  for  Adverb  * — 
\\  c  look  /-ir/ore  and  a/ter. 
Tiiey  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  6nd  pasture. 

(/)  Accusatives  for  Adverbs.t 


Adjective  for  Adverbc 

After  certain  Verbs  (especially  Verlis  relating  to  the 
Verbs  of  njipcaring,  etc)  the  Adjective  frequently  occupl 


*  Thi»  leaves  npu-t  the  quc&tion  of  Prepositions  havtnc  been 
from  Adverbs, 
t  Already  trcfiLed  of  under  *  Objective  Case.' 
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DtioQ  that  is  usually  occupied  by  the  Adverb,  but  must  not 
nded  with  iL 

moon  shines  brij^kt.  He  feels  ^w«y,  etc. 

rose  smells  sweet.  He  spoke //tf/w. 

It  sounds  grand. 

correctncn  of  this  u<age  has  licen  hntly  tltscunsed.     The  Enj^lish 

ktA    the  f^mminans   really  Kcm  at  variance.      Archbibhop 

,j[Wt!ics  ihe  usi^e  l.y  Mying  ibal  the  debateable  word  refers  not  so 

^the  action  oa  to  the  result  or  proHuct  of  that  action  (^.^.  the  moon 

'it,  and  her  light  is  bright),  and  Dr.  Angus  holds  that  the  Adjcciivti 

[^  ioteoded  to  expie&s  lalher  the  qviality  of  ihe  agt:nt  ai  ^t^n  in  the 

liter  the  act.  than  the  nuatity  of  the  act  itself. 

lAlfcicd  uliseivcs  that  this  substitution  is  confined  to  monosyllable^ 

']hi  fact,  most  of  the  words  which  are  tued  thus  seem  to  be  of  one 

u»  lofL.  rriffrtt  piain,  right,  wrongs  etc.     The  same  writer  con- 

•'      '    ■'         case*  it  niuy  be  more  precis  and  accuraie  to  say 

h  ^JS^f'^t  -ufrott^ly^  etc.,  but  we  ccriainly  can,  andouf 

^  JOf  use  these  aivd  other  monosyllabic  Adjectives  ai 


Ad/erb  for  Adjective. 

Ivcibs  are  soraetiraes  apparently  used  as  Adjectives,  as — 

The  then  king.  An  outside  passenger. 

Thine  often  innrmilics.  In  after  years. 

The  homeward  voyage.         The  ab{.n>e  remarks. 

The  doum  train.  Even  Homer  nods  sometimes. 

Our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen. 

in  Greek,  *  tlie   long-ago '   (men)  is  written  for   '  the 
of  old;'    *lhe   then'   (men)    for    *thc    men   of   that 

The  above  constructions  are  sometimes  expbined  by  saying 

'^"  '".    :    I  ii   !  iices  a  Participle  or  an  Adjective  has  dropped 

jrb.      Thus,  tAe  then  king  is  explained  as 

■;ckUition  of  'the  then  reigning  king/  and  //« 

I    *the  down   going   train.'      It    is   one  thing, 

ly  that   such   words   may   be   understood,   and 

rt  that  the?.e  phrases  were  at  one  time  written 

itly.     Jt  would  be  difiicuUj  no  doubt,  to  show  that  such 
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Tbe  Adverb  is  sometimes  used  as  a  Noun,  ^jr — 
Now  is  the  accepted  Lime. 
•  The  Almighty  hath  not  buih  Juirt  for  envy.*— /'jn*rf«/  Lait^ 
//tfr^=this  place. 
— See  Adverbs  used  after  FrepositiQna,  p.  356. 

How  may  an  Adverb  generally  be  known? 

Unlike  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions,  the  Adverb  i 
frequently  be  moved  to  anotlicr  part  01  the  sentence,  or  c 
removed  entirely,  without  destroying  the  sense  of  the  p 

The  snow  fell  thickly  that  night. 
Thickly  fell  the  snow  that  night. 
The  snow  fell  that  nrghl  ihich/y. 
The  snow  fell  thickly. 

How  many  positions  can  the  Adverb  occupy  in  '  Thepli 
man  homavards  plods  his  weary  way  '  ? 

The  Adverb  only  (A.S.  onlich). 

This  Adverb  requires  very  careful  using,  that — 

(i)  It  niay  modify  the  intended  word  ; 

(2;  It  may  not  be  confused  with  the  Adjective  om\ 

(1)  '  He  will  i/nfy  ride  upon  ihc  roan,  And  not  upon  the  bay/ 
0/t/y  was  intended   to  modify  u/ion  the  roan^  but 

transposition  causes  it  to  modify  ridt, 

(2)  '  Only  I  yield  to  die.*— Crf-^^.  Act  v.  Scene  4. 
Only  was  intended  to  modify  to  die,  but   inst< 

qualifies  /. 

Originally,  only  was  an  A6l€ctive^Uiu/y  or  s&H/at 
possessed  a  Superlative  onlukest.     However,  its  tcrmii 
seems  to  have  discouraged  the  Adjectival  use,  although 
obtains  in  '  An  only  chUd'    Shakespeare  writes : — 

'  There  is  in  it  hul  one  only  man.* — drjor^  Ac(  L  Srene  %. 
*  All  the  conspirators  nve  only  he* — CvtAr.,  Aa  v.  Sco»fi  ^ 

It  is  now  better  f  nfy, 

Cf.  IjiiUn  solus ^ 
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The  Adverb  agaiiL 

This  word  has  several  uses.     It  may  signify — 
a)  A  second  time,  as,  *Do  not  do  it  again* 
)  Back,  or  In  return,  as,  '  Bring  us  word  again  ;  *  *  Lend, 
hoping  for  nothing  again,* 
(f)   Furihcrmore  (like  I^tin  iUrum)^  as,  '  And,  agairt^  who 

knows.' 
id)  Repeatedly, 

•  Prick  me  Itutl-calf  till  he  roar  n^aia.*—^Skaie.fpeare. 

The  Adverb  why. 
The  word  w/iy  has  two  uses.     Its  ordinary  use  is  interrogat- 
vvc      It  is  also  used  colloquially  as  an   expletive   denoting 
hesitation,  surprise,  or  slight  innpatience,  as — 

M^y,  what  did  you  think  I  meant  ? 

1       What  is  your  profession  ?    Why^  I  can  hardly  tell  at  prescn*. 

rhyl  an  expression  met  with  in   English  poetry,  is  ? 

I  rendering  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  formyyr  tvhy^  meaning 

Why  {hwi)  is  the  Instrumental  Case  of  who  (ktva). 

V  /  occurs  in  Cowper's  *  John  Gilpin,* 

is  to  the  Relative,  what  the  Adverbial  the  is  to  the 

ajtrative. 

Tbe  Adverb  indeed. 

Indfd  has  three  uses,  viz.  : — 

(a)  Concessive,  as,  *  He  is  indeed  a  learned  man,  but  he  is 

most  unpractical' 

(b)  Etaphatic,  as,  *  That  was  indeed  a  hard  condition.' 

Cf.  '  in  very  deed.* 
{()  Interjectional ;  when  used  as  an  Interjection  it  most 
frequently  expresses  surprise,   as,   ^Indeed!  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it' 
Tlie  use  of  indeed  on  every  possible  occasion  is  common  in 

-  ..^luatic  use  of  there. 

The  Adverb  tfurt  is  used  with  an  absence  of  emphasis  in 
»th  sentences  as  the  following  : — 

One*  upon  a  time  /A^rx  lived  a  roan. 
^^fie^rr  are  six  pctsans  tn  this  room. 
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The  use  of  there  is  quite  idiomatic,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  «* 
of^  in  Ftench,  qs  li  y  a.     Il  may  be  considered  as  an  Adverb,  liul  fi* 
only  a  fnlnt  shadow  of  its  usua]  significance.     Its  meaning  in  Ibc  6^* 
eiample  Is,  possibly,  '  in  some  place  ; '  and,  in  ihe  second,  *  in  this  pl*^^ 
(afterwards  exphiiiied  by  the  words  'in   this  room'),   but  both  scnleo^^ 
would  be  complete  although  the  word  were  omitted  altogether  if  the  or«^  .^ 
of  the  words  were  changed,  as,  *A  man  lived  once  upon  a  time,*  '^  -^ 
persons  are  in  this  room.'     It  may  niso  be  said  lliat  the  use  of  therf 
anticipatory,  like  the  use  of  it  in    *  It  is  the  ancient  foariner/   *  It  W 
pleasant  tWng  to  be  healthy.* 

The  Adverbs  much  and  very. 

Very  may  be  used  as  an  Adjective  ^//-jw  or  real  (}^ 
=  true),  e.g.— 

*  My  vtry  friends.* — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii.  Scene  a. 

*  My  very  son  Esau/ — Genesis  xxvii.  ai. 

*  Very  Gud,  otvery  God.' — Nicate  Creed, 

With  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  in  the  Positive  Degree,  and 
with  Present  Participles  used  as  Adjectives,  it  is  customaiy  to 
use  very^  e^. — 

The  weather  was  very  cold.     This  book  is  very  amusing. 
With  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  in  the  Comparative  Degret; 
and  with  Past  Participles,  much  is  used,  e.g. — 

Summer  is  much  more  agreeable.     I  thought  him  looking 
much  altered. 
A  few  Past  Participles  take  x^ery  before  them.     These  are 
words  that  are  used  so  frequently  as  to  be  capable  of  bemg 
classed  as  Adjectives,  e.g, — 

I  am  very  tired. 
The  Adverbs  here,   there,   where,  are   habitually  used 
instead  of  hither,  thither,  whither,  not  only  in  colloquial 
language,  but  by  our  best  writers,  e^. — 

*  There  will  I  throw  my  gage.' — Shakespeare,, 
'  Your  horse  will  carry  you  there.' — Scett. 
Where  shall  you  go  for  a  holiday? 

Adverbs  are  sometimes  osed  after  Prepositions,  so 

as  to  form  concise  expressions  for  a  qualified  Substantive.,  as — 
I  have  heard  that  before  now  {i.e.  before  the  present  time). 
He  has  grown  wiser  since  then  {i.e.  since  that  lime). 
'  That  vast  for-cver.'— C  Kingiley. 

—See  also  '  Adverbs  used  as  Nouns.' 
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■  edccl  by  a  Preposiiion  is  often  replaced  by 
^  Adverb  with  the  Preposition  after  it,  as — 

TlicK  is  no  good  ;>  (V= There  is  no  good  therein, 
Setwise  in  whichDentatus  lived  =»  The  house  wfureiuyCXsu 
The  means  by  whUh  he  hopes  to  succeed « I'he  means] 

a'ArW/,  etc 
There  was  a  house,   and  they  brought  us  to  it=  They] 

brought  us  therffo. 

^This  »js  also  the  case  in  the  earliest  English,  e^. — 

Jon  ihone  cyning  to  anum      They  led  the  king  to  a 
and  licgdoD  hine  thctrto.         tree,  and  tied  him  to  it 

Kei^atives  and  Affirmatives. 

present  rule  is  th.ii  '  Two  Negatives  make  a 
itiye;'  but  in  Old  English  writers,  in  the  provinces,  and 
tber  languages,  a  different  practice  prevails,  e.g, — 

'^f  com  ir  na  Crist.'— John  i.  20,  A.-S.  995.  (Double  Negative.) 

.,."  .r,T,i:c  mention 

■  of  treasour.' — Chanur, 
J  villiLnie  nt  saydc 

,  his  itfc  unto  Ht  mancrc  wij^Iit  ' — Hid. 

ipeare  frequently  uses  the  double  negative,  but  as 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  a  single 
?c  emphatically  used  : — 

'  I  am  ft)/  Crist.'— John  i.  30  ( WicUft  1389). 
the  West  of  England  double  negatives  are  still  employedt< 

I  7:--  '7,  and  I   nevtr  won't »  I  never  did,  and  I 

..  'l. 

Luin  resembles  modern  English  in  its  use  of  negatives,  but 
Greek  and  French  employ  double  negatives,  which  strengthen, 
not  deftroy,  eacli  other. 
A  double  negative  is  sometimes  used  in  English — 
(1)  I'or  variety  of  expression,  as,   'He  is  certainly  not 

ttwknown  to  the  police.' 
[a)  To  render  an  assertion  less  emphatic,  as,  '  Me  is  pcr- 
luips  >kV  jmu  a  ilfdL ' 


[Triple  Negative. ) 
(Quadraple  Negative.) 


i 
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Ever  and  never. 

Evtr  is  used  (1)  as  an  Adverb  of  time,  meaning  'always  ; 
(2)  as  an  Adverb  of  degree,  followed  by  *so,  not ; '  to  indicaf^ 
that  the  Adjective  which  it  limits  is  to  be  taken  in  its  wide^* 
possible  extent,  as— 

He  was  et'er  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  others. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there  is  no  place  like  home. 

Never  is  used  (i)  as  an  Adverb  of  lime;  (2)  as  a  strong' 
Adverb  of  negation,  e.g. — 

What  is  wortliless  is  never  in  danger. 
He  answered  him  never  a  word. 

The  expressions  *  Never  so  wisely,'  etc. 

Tn  old-fashioned  writers  we  meet  with  passages  like  the 
follo^^ing  : — 

Which  will  not  hearken   to  the  voice  of  charmers,  chano- 

ing  never  so  wisely. 
The  Ix)rd  is  king,  be  the  people  never  so  impatient 

It  is  customary  to  say  that  in  these  expressions  never  is  put 
for  ever.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  even  as  it  stands  a 
sentence  of  this  character  is  logically  accurate. 

Never  so  wisely  =  so  wisely  as  they  never  charmed  before 
Never  so  impatient  =  so  impatient  as  they  have  never  yet 
shown  themselves. 

Use  of  no  for  not. 

The  use  of  the  Adjective  no  for  the  Adverb  not  is  often 
condemned  as  un grammatical.  But  it  has  the  sanction  of 
some  of  our  best  writers  : — 

*  If  you  be  maid  or  ru>.' — Skakisftare, 

*Thcu  krowest  alone  whether  Ihis  was  or  no.^—T^nyxon. 

Dr.  Angus  says  that  phrases  like  *  whether  or  no*  are  appro- 

Criate  only  where  there  is  a  suppressed  Noun,  as  '  Whether  he 
e  a  sinner  or  no  (sinner)  I  cannot  tell.'     Otherwise,  '  whether 
or  not^  is  the  proper  expression,  as — 

Whether  love  be  natural  or  ncf^  it  contributes  to  happiness. 
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BTiat  are  yea  .'ind  no  ? 

The  Adverbs  of  assent  and  negation,  yes  and  no  (sometimes 

Adverbs  of  certainty),   are  peculiar   words.      Strictly 

»,  as  they  never  discharge  the  functions  of  an  Adverb 

Definition),   they  have  no  right  to   be  classed  as  such. 

|2us  even  been  suggested  that  they  should  be  classed  among 

'Interjeciions. 

7ea  jQd  nay. 

ancient  use   of  these  words   was  different  from   the 

iL     Yta  and  nay  were  answers  to  tiucstions  framed  in 

affirmative,  as,  'Will  he  go?  '  answer  'Yea  '  or  '  Nay.'    But 

tf the  question  was  framed  in  the  negative,  as,  'Will  he  not 

I? 'the  answer  was,  *  Yes  '  or  *  No.' 

distinction   being   a  mere  verbal  nicety,  and  adding 

ig  to  the  force  or  clearness  of  an  expression,  has  been 

;d  to  disappear.     It  was  already  growing  obsolete  in  the 

of  Henry  the  Eighth.     More  finds  fault  witli  Tyndalc  for 

observing  this  distinction  correctly. 

On  the  Adverb  of  Assent 

Allhoagli  various   Adverbs  may  be   employed    to   express 

KBt,  in  most  languages  a  special  word  is  selected.     In  those 

the  Telasgian   stock,   preference   is  given  to  an  Adverb 

Drmed  from   the   Demonstrative   Pronoun.      Thus,   in   Old 

rcocb,  <j>'/and  oc  (iUud  and  hoc) ;  in  Spanish,  and  frequently 

I  Modem  French,  si  (sic). 

la  Modem  English  wc  sometimes  meet  with  the  Demon- 
ic, and  in  certain  old  writers,  /A///,  as— 
'  Crown  him  ?  Thai.'' — Shakespeare. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  ^vjf,  which  supplied  the  word  ye\  is  a 
Kpound  of  yta  and  the  old  Subjunctive  verb  si  or  sie,  and 
KKfbre  means,  literally,  *  Ye.i,  let  it  be.*  Yea  (A.S.  gea)  is 
ibe  same  origin  as  the  German  yV/. 


The  Verb  'to  be  '  with  an  Adverb. 

the  Verb  io  be  is  not  used  as  a  copulative,  it  may  be 
by  an  Adverb,  as,  'Are  you  we/W  '  All's  u>eU.* 
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Correlative  Adverbs. 
Induced  by  Latin  nnd  Early  Knglisb  usaj^c,  \ 
Adverbs  are  sometimes  used  in  pairs,  wiiere  accordtngl 
ideas  the  former  by  itself  would  suffice,  e^. — 

•  fV/i^rf  he  bowed,  /irr*  he  fell '  < Place). —Judge*  v. 
'  H^'Afti  I  faU,  fjkm  shall  I  orise '  (Time). 
'  jIj  he  cointnnnded>  to  \  performed'  (Manoec). 
"  Marke  wAicA  way  siis  the  WVther-o^ckc, 

And  Ma/  way  blows  the  wind.* — B«Ua4  Scfi^,  vol.] 

Cf.  Latin  i^uid  .  .  .  id,  quo  .  .  ,  ^,  etc. 


ANSWERED  QUESTIONS. 


I.  Q.  Give  one  example  of  t-nch  of 
Ihe  fuiUittinjj  :  —  Adverbs  of 
offimiation,  negation,  proba- 
hility,  manrer,  dcfprce ;  AdverLc 
indicaLingdiir:)iion  of  time,  rest 
in  a  place,  and  mutioti  from  a 
place 
A.    Such    arc  jw,   w,  perhafis, 

pm-kfy,  9im9ti ;  aiways^  there,  up' 

want's, 

•J»  Q,  Form  Adverbs  from  the  Nouns 
r/flj*,  heaif,  wise,  fimti,  home^ 
short,  htti,  holy,  out,  ?.•«</,  and 
others  with  ihc  same  root  as 
Afrff  there,  where. 
A.  Daiiy^  headlong,   whefy,  be' 

timet,     hoMtewarxit     ashofr,      altif^ 

holtivy  onre,  needs  ;  hi/her  and  hewe, 

thkther    and    thence^    whither   and 

u^Ume, 

3,  Q,  Su1»&titutc  for  each  of  ihe 
Pronominal  Advcibs  in  tlie 
following  sentcncrs,  a  I'repon- 
lion  followed  by  a  Relative 
Fronoun,  leaving  ihe  sense  un- 
chaiigcMl  : — *  '1  he  hour  when  he 
ippcaicd  was  scvtn;'  'The 
hpUM  where  I  saw  him  was 
close  bjr;'  'Ihc  wjurcc  whence 
U  cornea  is  well  koowo  1'  *The 


reason    wliy    he 

obviotu.* 
A,  For  xtfkm  we  mast  kl' 
at  tt*hx€h  i  for  where  we  im 
stilute   in  rukieh  ;   for  wKt. 
must    wi' 
why  we  1, 

4.  Q.    Ml 

hove   lw». 

hoiDg    tbf  r: 

live  Case,  Uk;  oiiiu 

Objective. 
A.  Si..-'.     ■ 
beside  ai 

the  old  lui 

and  some/tmter. 

5.  Q.  Point  out  how  iL, 

cal  meaning  of  gftiyl 
preserved     in     the' 

fcillowinfj : — (a)     _ ._, 

»)ph(-r  can  be  liap[:>y  inp( 

{i>)    '£:<eM    the 

some  hobby.* 

A,  Only  is  derived 

(A.S.    au-Uc,   one-like] 

above  sentence  ts  eqvii 

of  I 


Evtti  means  litcmUy 
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Ibe  staSen'  "i^  second 

:  Buy  be  I  to  ineiin 

|e(ud«  -fa 

cjMnuii  en 

tfi/i  O.i^  s^__  .1 ,  _.. ;. 

Serbs  hXaad  mvari- 
.  (be  word  or  words 

A'  1n4eTTagiti*c    ami    RelatJirc 
'>&atan1])ritaDd  first  in  the 
they  subjom,  as,  *  lf''Ay  did 
Ifctite  this  book  ? '  '  fVAert  arc 
[(Mi^?'  (Interrogative):  *Thc 
itrt  I  live  «hcn  at  home  ; ' 
t  him  tvA^nct    be   came ' 

I  C.  'Icntxin    Adverbs   with    the 
pitiiici  J-  anrl  /v-,  and siaic  from 
•  [_:'   ii'  -r  1  rcflitcs  arc  ilrnvcd. 
rbs  are  aiffve,  a/euJ, 
S^ffftf  hemaih.     A' 
•  the  Preposition  fl« ," 

.  form  of  the  rrepou> 

^  i   '■•i.'ne  some  Prepositions  that 
■  :   i^vr  !    as   Ailvcrbf  without 
of  furm. 

rdf   are  »/,   tfmtm^ 

Ai'tfii.',  i«,  i^rt,  /f/.-re,  anfuw/, 

mndrr,   and  otjicra.      £',^, 

r/.  (he  hou&e  feU  f/tincw,  he 

etc 

Cm  examples  of  Noun<;  used 

a  AdvcibsO)  without  altera* 

lOB,  (2I  bjr  the  BilcUtion   of  a 

^  -r-r&iing,  (3)  by  a  prefix,  (4) 

•?  a  frofhx. 

'    -Cil  as  A^iverbs  Mnth- 

ire,   r^Jf.    motitingx, 
1  c  gucv  out  morning 

A   Notm  »o  used 

J  ending  is  ruedt,  as, 

n.  T'/'     pMj    through 

N  [I  is    iiiai-le   into  Ad- 

■---    -7   a     pfriK    arc     >7-i^r>iinii, 

»*ft  ••W,  ay.^'.'.   .v-,',.7'f,   /o- 
•hitii    mean   litcraily 
/  'onaiecft'  'on  bod/ 


'on  foot/  *by  limes.'  'for  the 
night,*  etc  Nouns  formed  into 
Adveibs  tiy  a  stifljit  are  hi/MU-wan/s, 
monthly,  ien^h-wuc. 

10.  Q.  Classify  the  Adverla  of  place, 
A.    These    majr   be    subdivided 

into  three  classes,  viz.  those  which 
express  (i)  rest  in  a  place,  as,  Aerf^ 
there,  above.  Mew ;  (2)  motion  to  a 
place,  as,  hither^  thithtr;  (3)  motion 
frnm  a  place,  as,  henet^  whcme^ 
thence^  fofik,  away, 

11.  Q.  Give  some  instances  in  which 
a  Preposition  appears  to  be 
modiiied  by  en  Adverb. 

A.  *  A  voice  replied  far  up  tl« 
height;'  '/or  in  the  hollow  of  a 
wooti  ;'  'He  Uves  hard  by  the 
church.' 

12.  Q.  Dlslinpiish  the  meaning  of 
the  sentences  following  ; — *  I 
only  fftw  this  done  ; '  '  Only  I 
■aw  this  done ;  *  '  I  saw  only 
this  done.' 

A.  Wc  may  explain  the  first  sen- 
tence bv  adding,  '  and  did  nut  do  it 
myself.  After  the  second  we  may 
add,  'and  no  one  else  8aw  it.*  Aficr 
the  third  wc  may  add,  'and  nothing 
cbe.* 

13.  Q.  Distinguish  between  the  use 
of  no  atvl  M0/. 

A.  A'tf  is  an  Adjective,  bcin:;  an 
abbreviated,  form  of  nons,  NiA  is 
an  Adverb.  E.g-  —(a)  *  Whether  he 
be  a  traitor  or  w* '  (traitor),  (Adjec- 
tive); {b)  •  Whether  riches  he  desir- 
able or  fwt  (desirable),  (Adverb), 
Hence  the  use  of  tu  in  a  sentence 
like  [b)  is  generally  reckoned  un- 
grammatical. 
L4.   (p.   Mention    some   Adverbial 

phrnses,  and  state  their  function 

m  the  sentence. 

A.  Their  function  ts  the  same  as 

that   of  simple   Adv«:rbs.      Simple 

Adverbs,  though  numerous,  cannot 

denote  clearly  all  the  wtij&  m  wVvidci 


. 
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acts  may  be  defined  as  regards 
place  and  lime,  scnucncc,  manner, 
mcADS,  deforce,  and  limitation.  We 
have  therefore  numerous  phrases 
and  clauses  supplying  more  ddinite 
forms  of  ex  press!  un.  Such  are,  e.g. 
'  I  went  away  in  kasU  '  (Prcposilion 
and  Noun) ;  '  Thou  away^  the  birds 
are  mute'  (Noun  Absolute) ;  'We 
stayed  there  three  days  '  (Adjective 
and  Noun);  '  He  Icams  by  teaching' 
(Prejtosition  and  Gerund]. 

15.  Q.  Mention  the  commonest  tcr- 
minalions  of  Adverbs  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  give  instances  of 
each. 

A.  {i]  The  regular  termination 
for  forming  Adverbs  from  Adjec- 
tives was  -<, — *.^.  beorht-e^  brightly; 
Umg-e^  long ;  geiic-e^  likely.  There 
were  also  (2)  Adverbs  in  ^nga 
(wH'^rt), as,  ftj//««ja,  entirely  ;/<ar»"»^(ij 
suddenly.  In  grutiii-lunga,  from 
the  ground,  an  /  is  inserted.  This  is 
the  termination  wliich  appears  in 
darkling  and  similar  words.  (3)  Ad- 
verbs were  formed  from  independent 
words  by  the  teiniination  malunt^ 
Dat.  pliual  of  mal)^  9.%/Ioce-nuelMm., 
(Iroop-n-ise  ;  sceaf"  rruzium,  sheaf- 
wisc ;  styccc-malum^  piecc-mcal. 

16.  (p.CfiiicJse  the  expression,  *Don'l 

do  more  than  you  can  help.* 
A,  Logically  expressed,  this 
should  be,  *  Don't  do  more  Ih^in 
you  can't  help.'  A  moment's  con* 
sideration  will  make  \\\\i  apparent. 
You  cannot  help  doing,  say,  a  cer- 
tain amount,  and  the  advice  given 
?0U  is  not  to  do  more  than  that, 
'he  error  in  this  expression  may  lie 
traced  to  the  same  instinct  which 
has  substituted  nevn'  for  et'er  in 
•Be  they  never  so  many,'  although 
this  is  an  expression  that,  as  it 
stands,  is  perfectly  intelligible. 
Probably,  however,  people  will 
continue   to  say,  *  0on*t  do  mure 


en 


than  you  can  help,*  in 
argument  to  the  cnnlra] 

17.  Q.  Explain  the  wo 
— (a)  '  Thy  ehou 
are  to  us  rrwrrf/— 
{b)  'Give  ear  to  m 

fromumrd  hide  no 
—  Psalm    Iv.,  pat 
Surrey. 
A.   In  (ti)  tlie  elen 
word  toward  (jV.S. 
seiwirnled,  so  that  * 
written  for  toward  vs. 
ward  is  an  Adverb  of  a 
and  means  '  away,*  or  ' 

18.  C-  ^Vhat  is  faulty  or 

the  expresAion  *  by 

A.  The  expression  is 

inasmuch    as    the    wo 

itscU  means  '  by  inches 

19.  Q*  How  do  you  c 
in  expressions  lili 
year'  and  'a  fa 
day?'  What  is  l] 
oijaikamifis  f 

A,  It  is  sometime]  i 

this  a  is  the  Indefinite 

dtNtributively.     But  a 

old  writers  shows  that 

erroneous,  inasmuch  a 

'Llirice  on  year'  (A.I 

and  '  a  halfpenny  on  1 

is    therefore   a   contra* 

(Vcposition  on.     In  a  ( 

■3  is  a  wcikcncd  form 

man-a-tvar^  Jack-an-^^ 

apes).      In    the    last 

become  an  before  a  vo 

2a  Q.  Is  there  any  exc 

statement  that  an 

wortl    which    mi; 

about,  without  di 

sense  of  the  expres! 

part  of  a  sentence 

A.  This   will   not  ; 

events,  to  the  Conjn 

tive  Adverbs,  as,  t. 

whitktr  he  has 
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EV 


ttioti 

this  one 
tkm  of  the  Adverb 
loo  closely. 

TT"-  »»^'--'  *•  said  Ibe 
ll  i    won't 

..:L^l*df.   "Only 

it>rc,  my  dear.  * 

'—Oliver 

.MwMtres. 

.^i^-  '..v^  vulgnmm 

:  a  appeared  101837) 

a    isuiy    detect    llie 

.   nane  etymological 

(-«u«^    nutny  oihet 

'      '  ■  ■  V  tliC 

■\on 

....  ffWI. 

'  incd  ihcir 
1  he  upper 


classes,  while  tuA^rrx  sank  into  the 
mire  of  an  fashionable  »]>ccch.  An- 
oLhcf  example  may  l>e  Tound  in 
Blaik  Houie,  in  which  *Jo'  makes 
a  request  that  a  certain  paper  may 
ht  Jraun  up  for  him  and  wiitlcii 
•  wery  large,  so  that  any  one  could 
lec  it  anytvhtrts^ 

22.   Q»  '  How  thingi  are  done  tltc 
Adverbs  tell, 
As  "slowly."   "quicUy," 
"ill,"  or  •*wcll.'" 

—0/J  Rhyme. 

Ts  Ihis  a  sufficieat  dcAnitiun  xA 

an  Adverb? 

A.  This  is  a  fairly  accurate  defmi- 

lion  of  Adverbs  of  Manner.     It  will 

not  apply,  however,  to  some  of  the 

oiher  kinds,  as  Adverbs  of  Place, 

Adverbs   of    Cause,    or     Rctalive 

Adverbs. 


VI. 


SYNTAX  OF  PREPOSITIONS. 

tion  is  a  word  that  denotes  the  relation- 
sting  between  a  Noon  {or  Us  egunuikHf)  and 
ating  word,  as,— 

'  iiing  Word) /«  the /»«•  (Noun). 

\)  to  hxxmmcjlamf'  (Noun). 

^^  „ .  ^Dominating  Word)  o/hcll' (Noun). 

— Ttunyson^s  •  Sis/ers.  * 

KepoiitionK  are  said  to  pmem^  but  their  function  is  quite 
from  that  of  Transitive  Verbs, 

Caje  of  tfae  word  governed  by  a  Preposition. 

-Saxon,    Prepositions    governed  the  Accusative, 
rt.  j.iid  Genitive.     Some   Prepositions  governed  all  the 

io^  io  the  shade  ofmcuning  expressed,  e^,  with* 


Dative.— 


Genitive. — 


Accusative. — Tha  lyn  leoming  cnihtas  gcb 

The   ten   learning -kni^hls   (disci 

angry  aj^ainst  the  twf>  iTn'liur:^ 
We  willath  uui/i  tham 
We  are  willing  /«-«?/i— ..-.«..  ... 

to  establish  peace, 
Tha  wende  he  hine  west  urtiA  Sxa 
Then  turned  he  him  west  tc7t*ardi  En 

In  Latin  some  Prepositions  govern  two  Cases, 
ivc  and  Ablative,  e.g.  in. 

Accusative. — /«  ca/um  ascendere  =  lo  ascend  info 
Ablative. —     Oedcs  in  Appia  via  facta  est  =  A  murd 
committed  on  tlie  xVppian  Road. 

In  Greek  certain  Prepositions  could  govern   three 
viz.  the  Accusative,  Dativt,  and  Genitive,  e^^  irapa. 
Accusative. — ri*  S*  avrw  Tn/v  Tapa  v^aT=ibe]r  went 
t0  the  ships. 

Dative. —  waptk  vy\vtrX  Ktapoivta-t  fUfivd^€ttr»XO 

near  the  atrved  skips. 
Genitive. —      dxoroa-rcrv  irapa  i'i7wi'  =  tO  rettiri)  ft\ 

ships. 

Is  the  Knglish  Dative  ever  governed  by  a 
Preposition  ? 

This  question  turns  upon  whether  such  w 
etc.,  are  Prepositions  governing  a  Dntive,  or  /. 
by  a  Pative. 

We  think  the  iatter,  from  a  study  of  the  following 
A.S.,  Ecw  f^elk      =Likc  you.        Hercc''''Visui  Adject.  And 4M»fti 
\M\T\t  Simile  vera  =Likc  tlie  truth.  Mctc  sioiile         »«  vtf9 

Greek,  O/K^f  Kv»=  Like  Cyrujt.     }lerc«^«/«r  ,,.  %ff 

Like  is  therefore  not  a  Preposition,  and  does  not  govci 
Dative ;  and  from  the  foregoing  considerations  we  coi 
that  invariably  in  Modem  Knglish 

Prepositions  govern  the  Ol^ective  Oase, 
but   ih»  Objective  lelatioa  is  not  indicated  by  Ihcsi 
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ilive    preceded   by  a  Preposition    always    constitutes 
an  Attributive  Adjunct  or  an  Adverbial  Adjunct,  e^. — 
(i)  Attributive  Adjuncts — 

A  horse/?/-  riding.  A  man  on  horseback. 

(2)  Adverbial  Adjuncts — 

He  is  guilty  <?/ murder. 

He  shivered  the  statue  wiih  a  blow. 

Place  of  Prepositions.  —  Prepositions  are  so  called  (see 
Lion)  because  they  are  generally  placed  before  a  Noun  or 
joim,  e.^. — 
winter;  up  Mount  Blanc;  from  India ;  to  you  and  nic. 

Q  colloquial  language  and  in  poetry  the  Preposition  is 

to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  ; — 

At  the  end  of  Adjective  clauses,  e.g. — 
Show  me  the  man  whom  you  spoke  io» 
This  is  the  book  that  we  were  talking  of. 

This  is  invariably  the  case  with  the  Relative  that — 
I  will  perform  the  deed  that  I  have  resolvetl  on. 

(2)  And  Interrogative  sentences,  e.g. — 

WTiere  are  you  going  to  f 
What  is  this  made  /f? 

(3)  •  Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  who<;e  flowers  amonj^^ 

Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along.' — Gray's  Ode  to  Etcn. 

Sie  Preposition   should  be   placed  (i)  close  to  its 

illy)  governing  word,  (2)  {a)  close  to  the  words  it  (gram- 
lUy)  governs,  and  {b)  in  a  not  ambiguous  position. 
\fol^wingQXQ  therefore  objectionable: — 

'  Q^ man's  first  disobedience,  and  (he  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  nnd  all  our  woe, 
With  toss  of  £<len.  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  refrain  (he  blissful  seat, 
«5jt>^,  Heavenly  Muse.' — Fiimdise  Lost^  the  opening  lines, 

t)  '  Titu  more  sterling  qualities  of  strict  moral  conduct,  regular  re* 
li^ous  habits  temperate  nnd  prudent  behaviour,  su1>cr  aiic] 
iDdasiriotts  life,  he  had  nothing  of.* — Brougham's  *  Life  of  Wiikes^' 
cpoted  by  Angus. 


Five  upon  eocTi  Iwnd,  nnd  oi 

The  needless  insertion  of 

avoided,  e.j^.- 

We  entreat  of  thee  to  hear 
His  servants  ye  are  /o  whom  yc 

So  also  is  the  omisslon  of  Pr^ 
requires  them,  e.^. 

•  God  expf  lied  them  a  the  garden.' 
This  is  worthy  «  your  noti^ 
Prepositions  are  frequently  placet 
to  modify  the  original  meaning  of  tl 
•  Tie  up  the  knocker  ;  say  I'm  sicl 
IlaDd  ifoTtffi  that  volume  of  Mac< 

NoU. — The  Preposition  must  the: 
unless  it  forms  a  Compound  Verb 

This  suffixed  Preposition  often  t 
transitive,  as — 

'  Full  well  they  lau^AeJ -with  coun 
A/  all  his  jokes,  for  mtmy  a  joke 

Beware  of  uniting  the  metaphoricj 
position,  e^. — 

I  come^w  England,  an< 
Dickens  and  other  humorous  writ 
fects  by  this  in  com 
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Other  \   writers,   however,   have  'save  A^;'  the 

I5ii  .  /Airy  to  whom  it  is  given.'    Shall  wc  con- 

as  examples  of  the  absolute  participial  use  of  the 
I     (Corapare  Latin  e^  excfpto^  eis  exctptis^  etc.)      Yes. 

and  Amongst 

Grammarians  sometimes  distinguish  these  words,  but  it  may 
dpubicd  whether  llie  two  be  not  used  indiscriminately.  If 
"be  any  *-hade  of  difference  between  them,  it  is  this,  thai 
.ter  derrotea  a  more  thorough  mingling,  or  a  mare  com- 
k  diversion. 

I  saw  htm  among  the  crowd. 

Bright  uniforms  could  be  distinguished  amongst  the 
surging  crowd. 

Between  and  Among. 

Btiwan  refers  to  two  persons  or  things,  as,  '  Between  you 

dtne.' 

Among  refers  to  more  than  two,  as,  *■  What  are  they  amofig  sq 

his  incorrect,  therefore,  to  write,  'John,  James,  and  Judith 
bared  it  between  them.* 
For  'between  them'  we  should  substitute  *  among  them*.' 

There  are  many  combinations  of  Prepositions  and 

idrorbs  whose  treatment  requires  great  care. 

I  Adverb  and  Preposition. 
(a)  rrfpositiona/-Advtrl>  coleseed  with  Verity  and  foUmved 
hy  Preposition^  e.g. — 

I  ^wa-in  from  this  day. 
if)  Adverb  modifying  Preposition  or  Prepositional  Phrase — 
He  sailed  completely  round  the  world. 
Pull  him  right  from  under  the  table, 
(<")  Preposition  gLrvermng  Adverb — 
He  smote  \x\xnfrom  beneath, 

-5ce  Substantive  use  of  Adverb^  p.  354- 
n  !}--:^v  r^-rpoaitions. 

,  a  twofold  relation — 
7Uc  -Xf  lci)i.//i.m-mt  my  heart,  and  (alee  thy  form  frpm-o^my  door.* 

—Pi/it  Havm. 
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(/^)  Pnpoiition  govfmhg  a  Prr^uthrtat  Pkrotf — 
*  VoD  cotUgc  chimney  fmoVot 
from  betwiiltwo-agcd  oakc* 

This  is  akin  to  use  I.  (r),  supra. 

How  may  a  Preposition  always  be  known 
If  the  word  be  attached  to  a  Noun  or  Pronoun,  and  oinl 
be  removed  to  any  other  part  of  the  sentence  aJooe,  then  it] 
a  Preposition,  e^. — 

I  gave  this  book  to  Charles. 
He  is  just  startingyt^r  Switzerland. 
The  question  what  part  of  speech  a  word  is, 
numerous  cases  on  its  use  or  function  in  ihe  sentence, 
same  word  has  frequently  two  or  ttirce  diQerent  uses. 
largely  exemplified  by  the  Prepositions. 

Preposition  or  Adrerb  7 
Most  of  the  Simple  Prepositions  may  be  used  as  Ad» 


e.g.— 
Down. 


rREPOSITIOPf. 

Down  the  steep  descent. 


ADVftXS. 

Dawn  by  the  river-si 

I  stray. 
Up  went  the  flng. 
We  sailed  across. 


Up.  Up  the  hill. 

Across.      Across      the     water     to 

France. 
Beyond.     Beyond  these  voices  there     I  cannot  be  UycnU, 

is  peace 


Preposition  or  Conjunction? 

The  following  are  examples  of  word:*  tlut  may  be  Qset 
cither  Prepositions  or  Conjunctions  :- 

PREPOSITION, 

But.  None     but    the     brave 

deserve  the  fair. 
Except.     All  r;ime  exapt  him. 

Only  once  sina  Christmas. 


C' 

The  sp' 
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PRiTOSITIOK. 

Krf  daybreak. 

You  are  right  a/Ur  all 

All  y^r  greed 


COKJUNCTION. 

£rc  ihe  day  broke. 
j4fier  the  rain  had  fallen 

the  sun  broke  out. 
For  He  makcth  His  sun 

to  shine. 


Preposition,  Adverb,  or  Oonjunction? 
..ords  discharge  a  threefold  function,  being  classed, 
;uwig  to  the  context,  as  Prepositions,  Adverbs,  or  Con- 
€.g. — htforx^  ofli^^  since. 

cow  JUNCTION. 

S|)cak  to  mc  before 

you  go. 
Afier  they  left  us  wc 

were  lonely. 
Sinu  you  know  all, 
I  will  say  nothing. 
Part  L  Preposition  versus  Conjumtion^  tU, 


ibe  curtam. 
the  battle. 
]a5£  June. 


and 


ADVEKB. 

Look    before 

behind. 
We  look  before  and 

after. 
I       have      licard 

nothing  since. 


AKSW£R£D  QUESTIONS. 


I 


Q,  K  Fnpontioa,  it  is  satd,  ii 
•l«i^  placed  t'cfore  the  Noun 
ft  govcnu.  Ij  there  any  ex- 
to  this  rule  ? 
es-  Sometimes  the  Pre- 
ts  placed  at  the  eri'l  of  the 
^  -.  *  The  house  wc  Xwcin  ;* 

F  ;  lliat   1  am  nfraitl  of; ' 

.«  ui«i^  whom  I  WAS  speaking 
'    Ooe  WDtd,  vfiihsJ,  is  always 
t  tfier  its  case,  u — 
*A  bait  to  C3lch  foots  withal* 

C.  VTriK   not   In   full   the    Ttc- 
ptaUaonal  phrases  requited  u* 

..-,.,._,    =-,    f.n    (ijg   mcanijigs 
■■7,    Compouiuj 

'rc'ttvetif 


fly^    pM-knif^t    railway^    uA' 

krtize,  ielf-iotitrol^  -wood-louie. 

A.  A  Ml-Totihcrt  means  '  a  sheep 

with  the  K-ll  ; '  birthright^  *  a  right 

acquired  ly  hirth ; '  cannon-fuill^  *  a 

hall  to  \>c  fired  out  of  fk  cannon;* 

Jire-woodt  '  woody^  making  fires  ;  * 

grasi-kopper^   'an  iiuect  that  hops 

011  cmss  ;  *  iandbni,  *  an  owner  of 

land; '  Afay-^y,  '  a  fly  that  appears 

in  May ; '  ptn-kmfi^   '  a  kmfc  for 

pen-makinjg  ; '     railway^    *  a    road 

01046*/" rails;'  tfa'firecst,  'a  breeze 

/"fom  the  sea ;  *  tc^-£imtroI^  '  povern- 

iiicnt  p/"  iJrt/j  self ;'  juood'louit^  'ao 

ii^cct  foun<!  in  wotkL' 

3.  Q.  What   is  renuukable  in   tti« 

expressions,  *  Depart  the  cham* 

ber/     '  IJst     a     brief     Inlc/ 

*Sm\\e  vou  my  speeches  u  1 
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Were  a   ftwil,*  •Tliau   swear' &t 

the  go<J&  in  vain  *  ? 
A.  In  all  these  quouiions 
(Sliotccspcarc)  ihctc  is  an  rllinsii 
of  the  I'rcptt^ition.  Vfpart,  hit, 
smiJe,  swards/,  are  abbreviations  of 
Jepari  from,  list  /•,  smiU  «/,  and 

4.  0-    Is    there    any   differerce    of 

nicuiing  or  derivation  l>ciwccn 

the  wor.Is  o/ind  offf 
At  Of  and  off  arc  merely  the 
results  of  various  modes  of  writing 
and  pronouncing  the  same  words. 
Of  ond  off  are  thr  same  word,  with 
a  differertce  of  *j»elH[ig  and  pro- 
mt nria'.  inn.  It  is  only  ill  laltrr 
English  thdl  ^  has  been  rcslrictc'l 
ID  |>anicular  shades  of  the  geneml 
meaning.  The  w^rd  indtcain 
mtnxmtnt  or  separation  from  some- 
thing, or  the  starting-point  from 
which  iy:ifiic  anion  [ir(»cerd>,  *.,f. 
*Cct  off  that  chair;'  'To  clear 
9ff '. '  'lie  went  out  of  the  room  ;  * 
•  To  cure  «<  a  <1  iseos^r ; '  '  To  die  of 
a  fever;'  * Stron:»  ^limb.* 

5.  Q.    Amend    the   following    sen- 

lenccs.      What     makes     Ihcm 
uncrammat  ical  ?  —  (a)      *  The 
Ilalian  Universities  were  forced 
to  send  for  their  professors  from 
Spain  and  France.' — Ilaliam, 
{h)  "The    abhorrence    of   the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  to 
its    jirovisions.* — Alijon.      (r) 
'  The  accounts  they  gave  of  the 
favourable   rccepuon  of  ihtif 
writings  with  the  public' 
A.  Tlicse    scnteticc-i   arc   all  of 
ihcm   faulty  ihruugh   a  wrot*g   osc 
of  TrepiAilions.     Tlicy  should   be 
written   thus  \  —{a)    *  Tlie    Italian 
Universities  were  ft>rc<''l  tt»  send  to 
Spain    and    Fmnce  for  their   pro- 
fessors.'     (/')    *Tlic    abli>)rrcncc   of 
its  pruvisions  that  was  felt  Ay  the 
ira»t  majority  of  Ibe  people.'    {»') 


'The  aeooaals   they; 
favouraMc  reteptiva 

in.i^,**  («  **<    f^ 
ijuhlic' 

6.  Q,  What    is  the 
tween  to  atHl  teof 
A,  7>  and   t^  ar^ 
CAlIy,  the  same  wo 
too  in  some  of  its 
7o  denotes  '>'•    ^"^^ 
movement  i- 
*  lie  came   ' 
which  the  inilucijcc 
or  attribute  exter 
paiikful  to  mc' 
lives  (as  •  trto  ' 
may  tie  explair 
addi'Jon  to  ;  *  Ihtts 
long'  denote  somt 
to  the    mere   exisli 
qualities,  or  somctfaii 
merely  '     '       ' 

in  .:■.  —  . 
'Two  yoii 
by  and  1 
A.  The  earlicu  uh 
aioH^iJe  of,  or  cJett 
by  and  by"*  means,  it 
side  hv  FJdc.' 
8.    q:  Whnl    English   n 
correspond,  elymolq 
the  Gennr.n  :frf^h,  11 
Ijitin  s: 
What   ! 
\\\  " 

A.  '.' 
iwcen. 

(A.S. . 

ruot  %■>  ihti  L.1.U 

cijimale    wl(h 

C     '  ^  :  ^ 


dillcxcuci;  uf  oicini 
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M,  ozkI  (be  Comnari* 

•  iJitr.      H'itAal  wai 

kfter  the  Noud  it 

-fcr  Ihe  nsc  of  the 

Llion   ef    in   %    sentence 

'n::c  ihei'hsrd  was  blow- 

'!!  l>fg:tingm  P«Tli- 

rice  of  ^  lus 

fz.       But     in 

!«.  a  .1  I  ^  ilic  word  *  blffu>- 

I1  a  scarnice  w»^  a  Verbal 

mth  Ibc   I'rcpoacian  a,  fir, 

TgKtmtA  or  understood*  so 

paiaagf.  if  wrtrt^^n  in  full, 

id,    'J  "    was 

of   1  I   is 

t«i   ■  'i  ..^     ..  .,^.i......    wos 

lA   ihfi    btuwing  of    his 
»    faiily    inicUigible    ex* 

SBb8tii«l<  f'.»r  «ch  of  ihc 

ifr-  follow- 
>.  English 
tsi:>,  k-itont  .  ,  ,  J  i,  imposition 
ttwd  Atlnrbially  }--(a)  *  He  is, 
fnpvjtn£  in  hia  studies.'  (£) 
*Tnbuust  be  dIf/irrTW  iill  next 
wJL'  ^f)  '  He  jfra^uJkJ  to 
irni4fk.'  (O  •  I  have  put- 
SiktJ  ■  new  Imok.'  {e)  *  He 
s>,  ^,,,,-1,  ■^•■'f'.e^ieS  at  tny 
'  I    intend    to 

■■■\V2.  UlIIS.* 

■   may  be 
for   tJie 

"■  ns, 

.kt 

-' -  -v.  '-I'CC- 

■'  rru-inirc  of  rruifiy  Pre- 

_-d    since 

What 

prujwr 

;-  in  each 

w-    .—    .,.^.-    .o,,.)Hring?— 

provided  ef  a  tcvrh- 


bcarcr.'     'We'll  deliver  yon  c^f 
four    great     dani;er.*      *  Ildw 
say  you  ^  the   rrench   lord,' 
'Or    have    ne    eaieo  «/i    itie 
iri>ane    ront  ? '      '  J     live   iriVA 
bread  like  you.'     '  Had  I  ad* 
miitance    and    opportunity    io 
Iricod.' 
A,  We  should  now  write  *pro* 
Tided    wilh^'   'deliver  you  from^ 
'how     (what)    say     you    about  f^ 
'have  wc  eaten  pfV  '  I  live  cHot 
upon,''  •  lo  Vnvcjffr  a  friend.' 
13.  Q.  Mention  tlie  I'repositiona  of 
Classical  orit:in. 
A.  l're]>ositiotu  that  liave  entered 
the    English    Janguage    from    the 
Latin    or    French  are,   ionaruini^^ 
daptie^     iiunn-'.     -^  -".     opfesiltt 
pending^  rt^a:  Un^^  latu 

(obsolete),  net.  ':^'. 

13.  Q.  lixplaiii   the  words    'a//  t» 

trak*  \]\x6ga  \%.  53),  and  the 
obsolete  expression,  wanJtopt. 
A.  In  the  first  example  the  ta 
(now  obsolete]  has  the  same  furcc 
us  the  Latin  au  and  the  Germain 
irr.  H'an  (from  the  Adj.  uaMa) 
meant  'wanting,*  and  was  used  as 
a  pre  fix  express!  ve  of  pri  vatioiL 
It^OftA^/r,  ihereforc,  menns  '  want 
of  hoi>t*,'  i.e.  despair.  Trench  ex- 
presses a  regret  that  this  and  other 
CuDipounds  of  WOK  have  fallen  into 
disusir. 

14.  Q.  Wh.it  is  *  to'  in  ihe  following 

cxprcNsi«.ins  ? —  *  To-morrow.' 
'And  nil  fo  break  his  head.' 

*  Kaily  to  bciL'     '  Go  rt,  now,* 

*  Sucli  a  /0-do.' 

A,  {a)  In  /o-Merrvrv  (as  in  /tf- 
day,  etc)  the  /i>  is  expl.iined  by 
some  as  a  corniplion  of  tnc  Demon* 
straiivet  but  by  others  as  the  ct\lt> 
nary  t'rtjKisItion.  {/>)  To  is  here  a 
Teutonic  Tarlidc  with  an  intensive 
fuice.  To  break  !&  thus  ecjuivalcnt 
lo  'Itfcak  in  pieces'  gc  *wu\viu.* 
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S«e  Judges  U.  53.  {()  To  i»  here 
an  ofdinary  PrcpoHiion,  {d)  In 
'  Go  to  now,'  fa  h  used  Adverbially. 
(t)  To  and  t/p  together  iorm  a  Sub- 
stantive in  provincial  English,  but, 
literally,  the  wnnls  con^rist  of  a 
Prepoaitton  ODd  lQ6nilJve.  Com- 
jinie  the  French  phrase,  btOMicoup  J 
Jaire. 

15.  Q.  What  Prepositions  arc  D«cd 

w  i  1 1 1       adaptaif       can/ormahUf 
tiiffrr,  def^deni^   in*iff<mi^nt, 
prffj'ide,  composed^  ccnntciy  con- 
scgiuni,  expert  f 
A.  Adapted  to  a  thing  and  yi^r  a 
purpose;    conformable    to;    differ 
from ;    dependent    en    or    upon ; 
independent  of;  provide  for,  tvilk, 
and  against;  composed  of  (mate- 
rial), and  <>»' (maker);  connect  wt'fA; 
consequent  oh;  expert  d/ 01  in. 

16.  Q.  Name  the  three  Prepositions 

th.it  are  Comparatives. 
/4,  These  are  afier,  over^  under. 
AfUr  is  the  Comparative  of  t^^ 
from.  Compare  Latin  ab^  Greek 
4«-i.  Over  is  the  Comparative  of 
uf,  a  form  vrhich  is  not  found  but 
postulated  by  philologists.  Tim 
word  appears  in  offings  and  corrc* 
tponds  to  the  German  auf.  Undtr 
is  the  Comparative  of  un  (/),  That 
it  is  a  Comparative  is  oeitiuii,  but 
rherc  exists  no  form  from  which  it 
can  \\t  shown  to  be  dcrivcil.  TTic 
-der  is  the  same  Comparative  suffix 
that  appears  as  -ter  !□  after^  and  as 
•ther  in  whether. 

17.  Q.  State  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 

pressions Mo  foil  Iff,*  *to  fall 

off/  '  to  fall  «//  •  to  fell  upon: 

'to  fall /tf.* 

A,  These   expressions   mean   re- 

■pcctively — (i)  'to  get  into  order' 

(Mud  of  a  company  of  Midlers) ;  (3) 

•to    deteriorate;      (3)    *'o   happen 

aind  to  qoArrcl ;  *  (4)  *  to  light  on, 

to  Attack;'  (5)  Mo  begin  eaffcrly.* 


(8.  Q.  Name  rtti 

SojLoa  Pn 

by   what 

lowed. 
A.  Some   Preposltic 
the  iJativc  (Instr.).  Wi 
(after),  df  (at),  <sr  (bef« 
hiunoH    (within),    int/A 
httan    (oa  (side),    for 
(from),    of  (ofl,   /«!  " 
governed  the  At     ^ 
(through^  gecnd  (tl 
(around). 

19.  Q.  Which  of  the 
Prepoiitions  (like 
govcmci  two 

A.  The  Prepositions 
(over),  CM  (on),  rnndtr  (i 
the  Accimtive  when  mo! 
implied,  and  when  resi  wn 
Ihry  look  the  native.  1 
with  the  Accusative,  signifie 
and  with  the  Dative,  'EiL 
rule,  however,  •■  *•  n( 
observed.  So 
Accusative  u&c 
t.F.  His  hiU  o/'er  stdM 
'lie  built  his  house  a\ 
and  conversifly  the  P> 
Accusative,  as  in  Sum  fi 
siamhte»  *  Some  fell 
ground. 

20.  Q.  Mention  any  olb< 
of  the  Anglo*Saxi; 
tion* 

A,  Pi.. 
their  N 
them,  o.; 
interval  I 
('Hesu 

{'  In  the  ca>i  icgr 
cunawH  after  ij 
nut  fnllow   after 
f^etuifivn  inn* 
menn   ('I  hey    (*.»( 
two  parts  are   scparatl 
monastic    men,    t^ 
orders'). 
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).  Esplaln  the  expressions 
WMitfii  wfjw,**Meye,  •ancnt,' 
amr  tccOi  jnucyes.* 

Wti^gre  mm  hn<l  (tie  meazuDg, 
4itk  Eo^ish*  of  *  in  spite  of 
Uerc  mim  is  the  Genitive 
ttomned  hf  tbe  Prep^>sition. 
IV  is  a  mere  rcduplicacian* 
ps  i^;  Ibr  ^>r  U  only  anotbci 
of  «v  Aiefofe).  It  seems  to 
isonirBd   the  sense   of    'ere 

'••aoU  Preposition  meui- 

ling.*      ^jtu,  a  French 

LaI'ih  lint,  has  gone 

tmt  was  Dccssionally  cm- 

FStttkopeare- 

lintance  (if  ihe  use 


of  a/an^  In  tlie  seou  of  *on 
Accoant  of.*  Was  Ihc  orifiiiial 
fonn  of  these  two  eitprciisti.ni 
the  same  or  diflerent  in  Aiiglo*  ^ 
Saxon  ? 
A.  An  instance  (from  ShakcspeAre):j 
is — 

•  AU  this  ii  V*flir  of  vnu.* 

— CoriolaHHS  v.  4. 
and  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  ftyrtunts 
of  Nigti  occur  the  words,  'All  ahtt^ 
of  tlie  accursed  gold.*  Dr.  Morris 
seems  (0  luscrt  that  the  A.S.  form  uf 
•  along/  in  the  sense  of  *  on  account 
of,'  wn3i gelang.  The  A.S.  fonn  of 
t)ic  word  in  it^  ordinary  sense  was 
ttod-ians  or  ond'tang. 
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VII. 

SYNTAX  OP  CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions  are  connective  words,  which  ha 
neither  Pronominal,  Adverbial,  nor  a  PrepositUm 
signification. 

They  councct  words,  clauses,  and  sentence?,  but  do  not^we 

The  conjoined  words  'must  be'  of  the  same  Cu 

John  and  /were  much  amused. 
He  reported  the  matter  both  to  me  and  jvw 
This  is  his  and  mine. 

The  Verbs  connected  are  *  generally '  of  the 
same  Mood  and  Tense, 

Men  may  come  and  men  may  go:    (Same  Mood.) 
He  saw  that  it  7vas  good.     (S-nme  Tense.) 

*  hJen  may  rctnt  nnJ  mrn  may  rr>. 

But  I^  on  forcTcr.'    (D.!  ils.) 

Who  was  and  is  and  is/o-come.  lit  Tenses.) 

When  several  singular  Nouns  are  connected  by  a  Copul 
Conjunction,  they  are  followed  by  a  Verb  in  llie  plural^  " 
*  Cold  (iillidence  and  ngc's  frost 
In  the  hill  tide  of  song  wtr*  lost' — Sutt^ 

But  when  the  Conjunction  is  Disjunctive,  they  lake  a  Vj 

in  the  singular. 
Therefore  the  following  line  is  faulty  ; — 

Nor  lute  nor  lyre  his  feeble  steps  otttmL 

Conjunctions  with  the  Subjunctive  Moot 

Conjunctions  that  arc   intended   to  txpress  UDCI 
whether  of  condition  (if,  unless,  as  though),  of  conttsa^n  (thoi 
however),  of  purpose  (that,   in-order-that),  or  of  timt^ 
and  manner ^  require  the  Subjunctive  (Angu^^ 

Jf'w  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  yoa,     {C.•.'n^h^^.r^ 
This  shall  be  done,  though  he  t/esertY  it  noi 
/  come  that  I  may  Uad  yovi  A\e'nte.    ^^\4xv- 
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And. 

scrres  to  indicate  a  natural  sequence,  or  a  likeness  of 
rruonsy  f^. — 

sky  was  darkened  and  \Xk<t  rain  fell  In  torrents, 
false  witness  shall  not  go   unpunished ;  and  he  that 
tpeoketh  lies  shall  perish. 

other  Conjunction  has  all  the  usesoffl«/f.  The  follow- 
$erve  here  and  there  to  take  its  place : — aho^  Ivudts^ 
r,  meaTtwkiUf  nottf,  rvert.     Eke  is  allogether  obsolete. 

'Andy'  with  the  meaning  of  'if' 

is  Conjunction  appears  at  one  time  to  have  had  the  force 

l^Alcibiides  bade  the  carter  dnve  over,  and  he  durst 

Abbott  sa>'s  {Shakespearian  Grammar^  fj  37,  38)  that  the 
icsis  is  cx|fresseJ,  not  by  the  and^  but  by  the  Subjunctive 
it  Verb  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  that  and  merely 
'with  the  addition  of/  juit  as  but  means  '  leaving  out* 
'minus.'  He  seems  disinclined  to  admit  that  afid  may 
tj\  and  endeavours,  in  each  of  the  examples  in  which  it 
rs  to  have  iliis  meaning,  to  find  some  other  ex^ilanation, 
the  word  may  seem  to  retain  its  ordinary  sitinifuation. 
nany  passages,  of  course,  the  Subjunnive  Mood  is  il.js 
as,  for  instance,  in  Macbeik:^ — 
'  Go  nor  roy  lwjr»e  the  Lcticr, 
I  nm»l  bcLoiiie  a  borrower  i»f  tlw  night  ( ' 

■  f-:  1 '  have   been   expressed  with  and  or  an   in   the 

ing: — *I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night 

I'c-  go  not  the  better.'    The  meaning  is  the  same  in 

e,  viz.  •  I  n)ust  become  a  borrower  of  the  night  with 

itie  svpposition  that  my  horse  go  not  the  better.' 

•  1  *U!  ru4f  you  an  I  {an  i>)  were  any  ni;:hlinpn]<>.* 

— Muisummcr  .\'i^>'i!*i  Dttant, 

tf«V  wen,  according  lo  Dr.  Abbott's  llicory  (which  fits 

wdl  with  this  passage),  is  equivalent  to  'and  were  it,' 

'nightingale' must  be  supplied,  he  says,  'he  could  not 

better.' 
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*\Vhen  the  Subjunctive'  (continues  Dr.   A'' 
into  disuse,  was  felt  to  be  too  weak  to  cxprc- 
unaided,  a/ni  was  superseded  by  anJ  i/,  oft  t/,  oa-il  ijj^ 
bod  previously  *  (he  says)  *  been  written  ««,  even  in  its  ori 
sense.' 

According  to  Mr.  Skeat,  however,  we  are  justified  tn 
ing  for  this  word  the  two  separate  me,inin;rs  of  *ai 
•Tl»e  Icelandic  e/tdir,  and/  he  says,  Miad  acquire 
signilicatioD.     Thus  Shakespeare's  an  is  nothing  but  4 
navian  use  of  the  common  word  artt^,' 

I  will  not  go  out  anS  it  rains=  I  wtll  not  go  out  ^it  nil 
After  a  time,  in  order  to  m^rk  off  this  use  of  anJ  from 
ordinary  use,  the  final  d  oi  and^  when  it  meant  ^  was 
to  drop,  so  that  wc  get — 

I  will  not  go  out  an  it  rAins^ 
Lastly,  when  this  old  force  of  an  came  to  be  forgottctii' 
appended  to  exjilain  it,  and  we  have — 

I  will  not  go  out  an  i/'ii  rain&. 

[This  seems  to  explain  an  t/^s  equivalent  to  an  {it,  tf},]\ 

The  following  are  pa^isages  which  require  expbaosioa 
reference  to  the  hypothetical  use  otand," — 

•  Those  friends  ihou  hast,  am/  Iheir  sdoption  tried, 
(inpple  thcQi  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel.' 

•  Whol  an  if 
His  sorrowt  have  so  ovcrwhclmcO  hts  wits  ?* 

—  Titm  Andr 
*  Seize  it  ir  thoa  dsr'A. 
Ah  i/l  do  not,  may  my  hanJ  rot  off.' 

•  Hut  and  if\\\tX  serrant  Wf  In  his  heart.*— Luke  %M  ^^ 

*  liul  and  t/ ye  suffer  for  lightcoauieu'  sake.' — I  Pet. 

Here  and  //means  much  the  same  as  *«^  if,*     Pro' 
first  written  by  the  side  of  an  to  explain  its  meaning. 

And\%  sometimes  used  to  iniro<luce  a  passionate  cxcla 
lion, — a  previous  sentence,  such  as,  Ms  it  true?'  or,  J 
be?'  being  doubtless  implied,  r^, — 

'  And  wilt  thon  vevp  when  1  bid  low?* — £j^r^m. 
*  And  art  ih«»a  cold  and  lonly  lud?'-^5WtrA 
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Ld  should,  strictly,  couple  only  two  notions,  b 
Soth  you  and  I  were  to  bliune. 
are  sometimes  used  to  join  more  than  ttvo^  as — 
God  that  made  both  skv  and  eaith  and  heaven. 
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That, 
b  a  versatile  connective,  and  may  introduce  either  nn 
ive  clause  or  a  Noun  clause,  as — 
i)  This  is  a  discovery  that  will  diminish  human  suffer- 
ing (Adjeciive  clause). 
We  know  that  these  statements  are  true  (Noun  clause). 

*tbat '  came  to  be  used  as  a  OosJuiictioiL 

ion's  explanation  is  as  follows : — 
'was  originally  the  Neuter  Demonstrative  Pronoun,  used 
It  lo  the  fact  suited  in  an  independent  sentence,  as — 

'  It  was  good :  he  saw  tliat. 
inTersion  of  the  order  this  became — 

•  He  saw  that  (namely)  it  was  good. 
[Koe/Aa/  has  been  transferred  to  the  accessory  clause,  am 
a  mere  sign  of  grammatical  subordination.'     [In  other 
thai  has  become  a  Conjunction.] 

»her  view  regards  that  as  ha\'ing  been  from  the  6r5t  a 
)astrati\*e  Pronoun  in  apposition  lo  an  objective  sentence. 

He  says  that  I  am  successful  =  He  says  that^  viz.  '  I  am 

ncce&sfuL' 
It  is  certain  that  this  is  true » That,  viz.  'this  is  true'  is 

ccTUio. 

tedundant  use  of  'that.' 

^in  the  English  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  the  Prepositions /v, 
Af/Wr,  sime^  until,  hut,  etc,  were  followed  by  //w/,  e^. — 
U\  After  that  1  was  turned  I  repented  (i.e.  after,  etc). 
\9)  BcCore  that  certain  came  from  James,  he  did  cat  with 

ilic  Gentiles — Gal.  ii.  12 — {i.e.  before,  etc.). 
W  Siih  f/ta/1  )ui\'e  to)d you  (/.e.  since,  etc.). 
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Here,  perhaps,  we  may  say  that  the  words  (•  ' 
are  still  Preposiiioos.     The  Nculcr  of  ihe  Du 
noun  is  used  to  point  to  the  £ict  &ta.tcd  in  lUe 
words,  thus^ 

(a)  After  //w/,  viz.  my  being  turned,  I  repented. 
id)  Before  /Aaf,  viz,  ihe  arrival  of  messengers  from  Js 
(f)  Since  //4tf/,  viz.  my  giving  you  information,  etc 
It  is  nllowable,  however,  to  parse  afier  thai^  tn/tfrc 
ihrtt^  etc,  as  Compound  Conjunctions. 

The  origin  of  these  combinations  must  be  sought  inl 
Anglo-Saxon  language  by  which  the  English  of  that  dar 
preceded.  In  tlie  earlier  language  there  were  correspond 
expressions,  of  which  the  literal  translation  is,  '/i/r  that  t^ 
*^ before  that  that;  ^K^,^  in  which  the  first  of  the  ^thafs' 
the  Demonstrative  Pronoun,  the  second  an  indeclinable  B 
live.  The  drop])ing  of  the  second  (hat  leaves  the  exjirea 
as  here  met  with.  ' 

Ellipsis  of  'that' 

That  is  frequently  omitted  both  in  writing  and  convcrsal 

But  Brutus  says  (that)  he  was  ambitious. 
You  never  told  us  (that)  you  were  going  away, 


But. 


4 


/?«/,  as  has  been  shown,  was  originally  a  Preposition, 
mdvorsativc  use  of  the  word  grew  out  of  its  Prepositions 
I'ake  e.^.  the  words —  I 

I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  hut  I  must  speak  the  • 
This  would  have  been  expressed  in  eariier  Fn-l 
sorry  to  say  it,  but  (Prep.  =  except)  that  I  mu.--* 
This  but  was  originally  followed  by  t/iat^  wlii  i 
omitted,  as  in  similar  constructions.     It  survircs  m  scnu 
like—  — 

I  cannot  believe  but  that  you  are  wrong. 
In  the  above,  but  was  originally       ^>-  -     ■•''x\\ 
Demonstrative  governed  by  the  Pr«  ,  I  il 

*  /tfr  thdm  Mf ,  j£r  tJUm  /Ar,  etc 
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arc  wrong,*  a  Noun  clause  in  apposition.     The  effccl 
whole  sentence  is  pretty  nearly  this  :  *  I  cannot  believe 
this  (thing),  viz,  that  you  are  wrong.' 
tray  serve  to  indic.iie  a  contrast,  or  may  introduce  a 
)0,  or  may  strengthen  a  denial  aircady  expressed  by 

r)  WeaUh  maketh  many  friends,  hut  the  poor  is  separated 

from  his  neighbour 
(i)  Id  youth  they  loved  each  other,  but  their  friendship 

was  not  permanent 
(/)  Wisdom  will  not  make  us  love  ilLsputation,  but  will 
show  the  vanity  of  our  rlispute"*. 
U  sometimes  used  for  who  not^  which  nof^  /.*,  for  a 
and  a  Negative  Adverb,  as — 

■  On  the  house-tops  was  no  woman 
But  spat  townrds  bim  bikI  hisscil ; 
No  diilu  bui  M:rcamc<l  out  oii&i's 
And  fchouk  his  little  fiit.' — MiiLauUy. 

impare  the  Lat.  nemofuit  quin^  etc 

-.  however,  to  construe  these  instances  as  of 
.-subject.' 

Than. 

t»  is  a  Conjunction  whicli  is  closely  related  to  the 
then.  The  two  words  have  a  common  origin,  and 
one  time  spelt  alike.  Mr.  Mason  gives  the  following 
lationof  the  manner  in  which  it  acquired  its  Conjunctional 
He  says  : — 

h  ofi«ii  tct  down  u  a  mere  Conjcnctioo.     TliEs  is  a  mialalce. 
-'  inly  various  fctrms  of  ihtr  same  word  (A.S.  thpntuott 

|i.  ~yj  wc  fuid  "If  Awn  C'lhcT  are  ylnd,  Than  is  he 
;i  il.'-  ^frfllingMdff  has  b«n  restnctcd  to  the  Adverb 
H  Bseti  a  ;itivcf.     In  Anglo-Saxon  than  {thottnt)  means 

rt-i ;  -:<n  relative  force  of  u,  xco^  thttt  and  its  dcriva- 

'''icr  Coniparntivtfs  to  introduce  \\\\i  itatuUv d 
A  liian  1  expccicd."  meant  in  face,  "Whirn 
r,,rn  'n  nii-n."  -^'i^nj  hc  Cimc  sooiicT."     '*  John  is  taller  than 
8nI,'*\Vtit'n  Chailes  is  tall  («  ^.  when  the  laJineis  of  Charle* 


tvhn  is  taU&r. 


1  have  DO  ollKt  home  than  this,"  is,  *'  Whco 


Uavc  no  other  home,' 


'  with  the  Objective  Case. 

^lish  the  Comparative  Degree  does  not  gOVCTO  a  Cas^t. 
■  io  soTue  oUicr  languages.     Than  is  s'imvAv  a  Con- 


jSo 
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junction,  and  should  therefore  have  the  same  Case 
before  it,  as.  e,g. — 

/  am  taller  than  h^  (is). 
I  have  aided  you  more  than  (I  have  aided)  kim. 
But  we  find  *  than  whom '  used  by  Milton  and  Shakesi 
and  by  modern  writers^  as — 

'  Snlnn  than  whom  none  higher  saL* — HfOtOH, 
'No  roighlier  than  thyself  or  «/,' — SAaketfieart. 

If  this  usage  be  correct,  than  must  be  regarded  a$  | 
position. 

Perhaps  wc  ninst  be  content  to  regttnl  this  as  nn  anomaloiu  cotstn 
bidi  us  regaxd  wkem  after  tham 


The  latest   theory  put   forward 
rpemlent   form,  neil 
lilel  the  apparent  Ubjcctiire  Case  in 


indcix^mlent   form,  neither  Kominalive  nor  Objective,  anil  qootci 
nparent  Ubjcctiire  Case  in  *//' 
loun  with  the  f  reach  <*c//  pwi 


parallel  the  a< 

seems  on  all 

teems  enooeous. 

— Sec  Syntax  of  Relative^  p.  395. 

While. 

While     (A,S.,   hwU^    time)   was 


U*s  me,'  an  exprestoa 
To  ns  this  view  oT 


once    '  the    w1 


and  is  really  an  Objective  Case  of  a  Noun  indicatii 
of  time.     Thus — 

Wliile  the  ploughman  walks  he  wlustlcs, 
is  equivalent  to  *  during  the  while  ($.e.  lime)  that  t! 
man  walks  he  whistles,* 

IVfiiUs^   used  by  Shakespeare,  is  the  Genitive 
Adverbially. 

As  asd  80. 
At  recjuircs  so  with  two  Verbs  to  express  sameness  0 
portion,  e.g, — 

As  the  tree  falls  so  it  lies. 
So  requires  as — 
{a)  With  an  Adjective  or  Adverb  to  limit  the  dcgr 
comparison — 

He  is  so  feeble  as  to  be  unable  to  waSc 
(h)  With  a  Negative  preccding.to  deny  equality  of  dcg 

X  am  not  so  fallen  as  to  act  ibtu. 
(c)  With    an    Infinitive  following,   to  express   a   c 
queoce — 

We  otight  to  read  WanV  verec  sa  as\ 
cvcf)*  line  set\sib\e  vo  v\\t  cai. 


:ssa 
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I   ikai  with  a   Finite  Verb  to  express  a  con- 

'So  rua  t\at  yc  may  obtain.' — I  Cor   u,  24. 
ittqoixcs  as  to  express  equality  of  degree,  e,g. — 
As  far  as  the  east  is  from  tlic  wefct 

lb  used  with  rarious  meanings  in  Shakespeare,  f^-— 

'  To  throw  iway  the  dearest  thing  he  owcl  (owned) 

j4j  "iwcre  «  careleu  trifle  '  (ofsu  iO- — Macbtth^ 

*  Vou  shall  be  so  receiTcd, 
At  70a  shiU  deem  jronrself  lodged  on  ray  heart '  (a/=:that). 

—Low' J  Labour  Loti. 

*  That  geotlenets  ai  I  was  wont  to  have'  (ju~wbichV 

—Julius  Casar, 

*  And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
vfj  hoDOur,  love,  obedience,  uoop«  of  friends*  (dx= namely). 

—AtoLifCtk. 

Or. 

(riidit  for  *  other  *)  sometimes  expresses  a  contrast,  and 
kes  introduces  two  alternative  or  synonymous  nomei 
same  thing,  as — 

8  Either  you  must  go  away  or  I  shall. 
*  Punch/  or  *  The  London  CharivarL' 
difleredt  uses  of  or  were  expressed  in  Latin  by  the 
two  difiexent  Conjunctions,  viz.  aL/and  siw. 

Whether. 

has  two  uses  as  a  Conjunction.     It  introduces  two 
indirect  interrogations,  or  one  of  two  alternative 


I  will  tell  you  whether  it  is  true  or  not, 
I  will  do  it  whether  you  like  it  or  noL 

Bein^T. 

r'n^was  formerly  used  as  a  Conjunction, 
V  tlie   Creed   coniprchcndetb   the   prindples  of  our   reli^on. 
\$  £sfMtifm.         


A2raWER£D  QUESTIONS. 


f^aotf  TV.  Abhott' 


'Blood 


is  wiser  than  I ;'  and 
is  thicker  than  viotcr'? 
A,  Dr.  Abbott  »avB  than  \&  w 
inncclion     of    the     uenwiteUavwe 
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tbal  (way).'  The  liicral  m-aning  of 
*He  is  wiser  llao  I'  is  somcUung^ 
like  *  Ifti  is  wiser  in  the  w:iy  in 
wliich  I  am  wise.'  llic  other  sen- 
tence may  ho  cxplaine«l  as  ineaning, 
'  tn  the  way  in  wliidi  w.ilcr  is 
thick,  blood  is  thicker.'  According 
to  cltis  explanation,  the  word  /h>iH, 
I  Jr.  Abbott  says,  is  not  a  formofM^w 
(u  moat  grammiuians  assert ).  though 
it  is  admitted  that  both  were  ori^- 
rially  inflections  of  the  same  word. 
The  student  mtut  try  to  remember 
both  tUc^c  theoctes. 
a.  Q.  Enuinerate  and  di'itint^ish 
the  various  raeanincs  and  uses 
of  Uie  won)  Iml. 
A.  But  (^-w/a«  =  *by  out*)  may 
be  uwd  as  .in  Adverb,  a  Piepotition, 
a  Conjunction,  and  even  a«  a  Pro* 
nonn.  It  is  ao  A«lvcfb  irt — 
'  Where  one  bui  goes  abreast.' 

— Shaketfrart. 
'  Tis  but  a  Utile  faded  flower.' 
Preposition — 'No  one  knows  of  ihis 
but  me*  (=  except  tne).      Conjunc- 
tion— '  My  liaif  IS  grey,  bttt  not  with 
years'  (=  though  nni,  etc).     Pro- 
noun     and     Negative     Particle — 
'  There  is  no  rice  so  simple  but 
Mssumes    some    waik   of  virtue  in 
its    outwarl     parts.*      Here    but 
assumes  =  which  does    not    assume 
(Lat.  7ffm,  wnh  Sidy.). 
3.  Q.   Ke-wiitc  each  of  these  fen- 
icnce,-!,  changing  the    Kelfltivc 
Tronoun    into    a   Conjunction 
Jind   Pronoun: — (d)  *  UlTu  «as 
■  kin^  of  Mcrda.  who  reigned 
39  years  ; '  {b)  '  Thou  ait  no 
tiiic  suldier  who  set  vest  not  ihy 
lord  faithfully;'  {.-)   •Trv-ml-.c 
at    my  presence,  «Mrli    !ia^ 
pinccdtlw  sand  fori!  v 

of  the  sea  ; '  (<fl  '  1 
lliQU  ibis  traitor  ni 
whohatU  but  dwelt  i 
roof  with  me;*  (<■)  '  i\u>j  i.\i.ty- 


A,  (. 
e&at^  *crvtii  DO*  i  (» ) 
placed;   U\    iVhm   tn 
dwell;  ■      ^ 
4-  <?.  ' 

tio.:  ... 

a  worn. 
A.  The  i 
convenience,   mU.u  «Jl< 
avoid  a  cumlwous  consti 
'K)  that  bf 
bett  insiste.1 
the    only 
dictum  was  ridi 
Addrtxsa  by  the'; 
for  granted   that  evcty 
man,  woman,  and  diild  t 
addre»  m}'sclf  hn  ' 

and   rcspccUvcly  > 
Street,  and  cast  u 
its  eyes  on  the  outside<l 
ing.' 
5,  Q»  Words  ongiti 

of  speech  are 

Conjunct  ions. 

lhc*e, 
A.  This    may  be 
numerous  worJs,  t.g, 
a    NTfiin    rrrrini"^ 


always    cor 
What    prop 
nccted,  according 
in    the    sentrci 


ati 

b^ 

b- 

A.1^. 

to  be  dh^Liui,  ai 

the  eUipris.  i.t.  >tat 

that  &re  undecilood  in  1 
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>pt>ftH)ODS  are  amiarcnt. 
>  zAiiur  and  ew  mccM 
ii  ixoT^^T  Ihmn  tktxt 

♦'//i>  ihan  A^ 

•"  ■  /  /4  .  .'<tr  ihaa 

tiBfrctth  between  the  use 

to  ■?  of  the 

ceatU7,  _:  j,  the  two 
~  otben)  wrrc  inciifiereotly 
About  ihat  period  good 
nzil-'lL-Jieti  a  distinction 
thciz:.  usJni;  ritk  u  an 
oc    ir-i.  --'  ',     while 

ud  W.'  r  as  Pre- 

:Advt.-  :.:d  mere 

conhned    to    ihe 
of  timf  a/Ur. 

II  'i^ecch  is  Anv 

1  — 

i.ii  .^iratigcT  in  the 

ive  we  two.' 

—  I  Vilua  m.  iS. 

it  iiiAkc 

, n  • save 

iwu  ■  ? 

I  111  this  quotation  Anv  b  a 

.......  '-ere 

si- 
la    .      ,.  .  ,    ires 
case  alter  it  ai  before  it. 
What  does    Home    1'ooke 
la  to  the  etymology  of 

\l\€  Uiinks   Ihat   hit    in   the 

M^hiuJgi'  i&  from  /«/  lilie 

and  /voilfij).     In  the 

:pi  *  it  11  from  tt-uian. 

Is   Rhott,  the  second 

that  the  An^Io- 

»rds— /W,  the  Con- 

'-  ^'".T  in  the 

'of'i  'Ctive  in 

•esv  ;  iW,  ihe 

littbO, 

Ezptajn  the  statement,  '  Or 
■QOiecJiDes  a  uifa-alter native, 


and    mark^    a    merely    verbal 

disiin-Tti'.-n.' 
/I.  Tln5  15  tlic  case  when  the 
sirne  thing  is  described  under  other 
words,  a5,  *Tlie  triangle  pr  figure 
formed  by  three  right  lines  has  its 
three  angles  equ.il  to  two  light 
angle*.*  Tliis  i^  Ihe  sit'e  nf  the 
I,iiin,  as  in  ^  Mars  shf  A/azvrj.' 
AUoj  ts  sometimes  used  in  tliis  sense 
in  judicial  proceedings. 

11.  ^.  A  schoolboy  wrote  home  : — 
*  I  have  no  more  to  say,  and 
believe  me,  yours affectionalely,' 
etc,  Wlinl  rule  of  grammar 
dill  he  viuhite  in  writmg  this/ 
How  ought  this  passage  to  be 
corrected  ? 

^.  Conjunctions,  it  is  slated,  are 
used  to  connect  the  same  cases  of 
Nouns  and  Pronouns,  and  Ihc  same 
tcrvses  (and  it  may  he  added, 
moods  also)  of  Verb*.  But  here 
the  writer  u§cs  and  to  connect  as 
Indicative  Mood,  *  1  have,*  with  aq 
Imperative,  "Believe  me.'  Tbc 
pas&tge  should  be  correctetl  either 
by  leaving  out  the  Conjunciioo  and 
writiDj;  * BelUrt  me,' ot  byputiing 
in  some  such  words  as  '  /  h{*p£  yau 
vil(,'  or  •  /  dciire  you  wHt^'  before 
'  b€lirtt4  me, ' 

12.  Q.  Mow  do  yoa  parse  the  ftivt 
two  words  in  Before  that 
certain  came  from  Jnmes,  he 
did  eat  with  the  Gcniilcs'? — 
(Oal.  ii.  12.) 

j4.  We  may  cither  take  fif/^re  as 
a  Preposition,  regarding  iAa/  as  a 
Demoii!>lmlivG  I'lonuun,  of  which 
the  following  words  nfi'ord  an  ex- 
planation, or  we  m.iy  call  ^f/at* 
thai  a  Compound  Cui'junclion. 

13.  Q.  Write  four  sentences,  in  the 
first  of  which  but  appears  as  a 
Preposition  ;  in  the  second  aa 
an  Adverb ;  in  the  tlilrd  as  a 
Conjunction;  and  in  the  fourth 


■ 
I 


and   bst   as  tlic  cqui'valmt  of 

a.    Pronoun   wilb  k    Negative 

l^rticiplc 

A.  (i)  No  one  wiu   present  ^t 

nic  (rrc[>.  =  cxcq»l].     (2)  Tis  but 

%  Utile  faded  flower  (Adr.  =  oaly}. 


SYNTAX  OF  INTERJECTIONS. 

Suictly  speaking,  there  can  be  do  Syntax  of  Intcrjc 
Woe  is  me  I   Ah,  me  I    0  dear  me  I 

It  is  usual  tn  explain  the  me  in  these  expressions  af 
Dative  Case.  It  corrcspontis  to  the  I^tin  Dative  of  < 
advantage,  as,  Hti  mihL    Is  =  its  fellow  Verb  ivorth. 

O  dear  me)  is  by  some  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  \ 
Spanish  ay  di  me. 

Elliptical  constructions  often  occur  after  InU 
jections,  c.^.— 

O  well  is  thee  I=0  well  is  it  for  thee  I 

O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  I «  O  how  I  long  (ot,  t 

O  that  mine  eyes  were  a  fountain  =  I  wisb»  etc     CC  Lai 

H  ft  ft  am. 
Ah  me  1  =  Ah  1  pity  mc  I 


as- 


Occnsionally  an  Interjeaion  is  followed  by  the  NomJi 
*  Ah  I  wretches  we,  poets  of  earth  I* — Ctn^, 


Other  Parts  of  Speech  used  as  Interjectioiu. 
Any  of  the  leading  parts  of  speech  uttered  by 
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a   sudden  feeUog   may  be   called   an   Intcrj(!ction, 

i)  Noun. — Jw//  do  you  think  to  blind  me? 
\i^.jective. — Sfranf^c/  I  never  saw  this  before, 
ronoun. —  What }  all  my  preliy  ones? 
U)  Verb. — Hark  I  hark,  the  iark  at  Heaven's  gate  sings. 

however,  are  all  capable  of  being  classed  as  some 
Ipul  of  speech,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  real  Inter- 
Thu^— 

(i)  Foislis  a  Vocative  or  'Nominative  of  Address,' 

(1)  Sirui%ge  is  an  Adjective  that  qualifies  a  Noun,  thing, 

understood. 
h\  Whai  h  perliaps  equivalent  to  What  do  you  say  f 
(4)  /fork  is  really  an  Imperative* 

Xfitetjection  most  resembles  a  Verb,  for  although 

i»t  express  yir;)^//«/r/,  it  denotes  emotion. 
:h*5  been  calied  a  condenstd  sentence. 


Interjections  as  Verbs. 

Some  Interjections  are  used  as  Verbs,  e.g.  Hurrah^  Holioa, 
ok 

Repetition  of  Interjections. 

To  denote  intense  emotion.  Interjections  arc  repealed,  as^ 

kit  aitxst  Tuitut-tuil  or  Tuiutut! 

l:x  Latin  we  find  the  Intcrjectional  forms  Atati  Atatat  t 

•I  even  Attatatatae  I 

The   Interjection    is   a   link    between   the    Indefinite  and 

kAnite,  between  the  Inexpressible  and  the  Expressed, 
Mystic  and  ihe  Clear,  t.g. — 

'I  loce  U)  .  nt  night, 

I  n]9'!«<  Ti  "  tiarp  onH  brigtit, 

■ft  anj  tree 
A-  <  w  ; 

Tli.o  .i...^.  i  .  ......  .-.,:.  .....jugii  and  ihrougTi : 

0  Ihe  liajl  waa  fair  \o  see.* — 7ennyjon, 

2  B 
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AN8WEBED  QXTEBTIONB. 


z.   Q.  How  does  the  Inteijection 
differ   from    other    parts    of 
speech? 
A.  It  diflfers  from  them  in  not 
entering  into  the  construction    of 
sentences.    In  point  of  fact,  it  hardly 
comes  within  tne  sphere  of  articulate 
language,  for  even    animals    have 
peculiar  sounds  to  express  any  sud- 
den feeling. 

9.  Q.  In  a  certain  manual  of  English 

grammar  the    'Nominative  of 

Address  *  is  defined  as  a  Noun 

used  after  the  Inteiiection  *0.' 

Is  this  a  correct  definition  ? 

j4.  Not  exactly,  for  wemay  have  the 

Nominative  of  Address  without  any 

Interjection  whatever,  as,  *  Enchatt' 

tress,  fare  thee  well ; '  *  Spirit^  take 

thy  wings  and  flee.'    It  is  better 

defined    thus  :    *  \S%en    a    Noun 

stands  for  a  person  or  thing  spoken 

to^  it  is  called  the  Nominative  of 


Addnss,  and  in  tome  lai^aap 
Vocative.' 

3.  How  do  yon  explain  the  I 
j  ectiona,  '  Dear  me  1 ' 
tingol'  *Gad!*  *Ee- 
•Ha,  bar 
A.  Dear  me  I  is  possibly 
Die  mio^  'My  God/  hot  t 
probably  these  words  are  psi 
an  elliptical  sentence,  in  whxi 
is  the  Indirect  Object  The 
ditions  of  such  a  sentence  mnl 
fulfilled  br  either  (i)  <  It  is  da 
me,*  «.tf,  *It  costs  me  dear,'< 
*  It  is  a  misfortune  for  dear 
i.e.  *YQt  that  self  in  whon 
interests  are  centred.'  Ji^i 
invocation  of  St.  Giogoalpb. 
Gadi  and  EgadI  the  name  < 
Deity  is  used  profanely.  ITt 
is  said  to  imitate  the  sound 
horse's  neidi| — sec  Job  zxxix. 
—See  '  O  dear  me  r  p.  384. 


imCATION  km  ANALYSIS  of  SENTENCES. 

Sentence,  Subject,  Predicate. 
ic£  is  a  group  or  combinatioa  of  words  capable  of 

ig  a  judgment 

is  sometimes  expressed  by  saying  that  a  sentence 
ic  rotuplete  sense,'  or  that,  in  a  sentence,  'some- 
be  said  about  something.*] 

Of  the  essential  parts  of  a  Sentence. 

essential  parts  of  every  sentence  arc  two  in  number — 

I-  The  Subject.        |        a.  The  Predicate. 
.1,-  '^ -1 '-rt  is  meant  the  person  or  thing  about  whith 
r  i. 

ly  uic  J  ^cutcate  is  meant  what  is  said  about  the  person  or 
g  whicli  we  have  named  the  Subject. 
.  The  Subject  is,  in  its  simplest  form,  a  Substantive  in  the 
bmativc  Case^  but 

;  Any  word,  or  combination  of  woras  (a  phrase  or  cbuse), 
til  can  express  the  force  and  sense  of  a  Substantive,  may 
d  as  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  as— 
un.  He  fights, 

■//rr.  The  just  shall  live. 

Uipliy  The  beaten  run. 

Infinitive^    To  lie  is  disgraceful. 
phrase  or         England  experts  ei'ety  man  to  do  his 
quotation  duty  was  Nelson's  signal. 

Substantive      That  kt  is  sotnttimes  impatient  is  not 
rlaus4  to  be  denied. 

ke  Predicate  is»  in  its  wmplesl  form,  a  Finite  Verb,  as — 
Subject.        predicate. 
Fire  bums. 

Rain  falls. 

Fh\rcT5        blossom. 
3S7 
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4.  The  Predicate  may  consist  of  a  tenic-form  of  an 
Verb  (bcy  shaU,  etc.),  a  word  of  incomplete  predicatJoi 
in   logic  the  Copula  or   link,  and  a  woni   complet 
sentence,  called  the  Complement,  or  Predicative-compU 

Snow         M  fai/in^. 

Men  are  morUl, 

lie  was  kilitd. 

It  shall  be  dan<. 

They        moy  be  f&vnd. 

It  might  haK  tifn  dont. 

Some  other  Verba  cannot  express  predication  comj 
and  require  a  complement,  as — 

He  became  king.  He  was  made  gerurtU. 

5.  The  Subject  and  the  Predicate  together  '•an  sonK 
be  expressed  by  one  word- — a  I-'inite  Verb,  v.' 
mination  or  by  the  manner  of  its  use,  implies  l 

Hearest  ?  Go.  Remember. 

But  unless  the  Verb  is  in  the  Second  Person  singular 
Indicative  Mood,  or  in  the  Imperative  Mood,  the  Subj 
always  expressed  by  a  separate  word. 

Logical  and  Orammatical  Analjnis, 

Logical  Analysis  is  the  breaking  up  of  a  srntence  int 
two  logical  parts,  which  are,  as  in  O 
Subject  and  llie  Predicate,  but  the  1 
the  name  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  whaicvt- 
it,  the  latter  comprising  also  all  that  is  sui-. 
that  is  to  say,  the  Predicative  Veib  will)  all  that  is  ait 
to  it 

Grammatical  Analysts  is  ihe  breaking  up  of  a  si : 
its   grammatical   parts,  which   piay  be   six   in  nuu. 
(i)   the  Subject,    (2)  Attributive  Adjuncts  of  the 
(3)  the  Predicate,  (4)  Adverbial  AdjuncT^  /vr.-v  ''--" 
Extensions)  of  the  Predicate,  (5)  the  0> 
Adjuncts  of  the  Object     It  Is  only  very  i-.rcij,  tiuwt-v* 
a  sentence  contains  every  possible  clement 

Note, — ^V^lat  is  known  in  logic  as  the  Copula  is  rcgardi 
£rnmmar  as  part  oC  Vhc  Vxc*S\cgt^ 


Simple,  Complex,  and  Oomponnd  Sentences. 
When  a  sentence  contains  only  one  Subject  and  ono 
c  Verb,  it  is  &aid  to  be  a  simple  sentence 
fiimpW  sentence  is — 


statement  or  assertion,  as,  *  Fire  bums 


\\\  A  Stat 

m  Or»  a  qtiestion,  as,  '  Dnre  he  ? '  *  Does  fire  bum  ? ' 
U)  Or,  a  command  or  wish,  as,  *Fire,  bum;'  'Cauldron, 

bubble.* 
[litse  distinctions  arc  expressed  by  the  tenns  Affirmative, 
ttrocative,  and  Imperative  or  Optative  sentences. 

a  sentence  contains  not  only  a  principal  Subject 
b,  but  also  other  dependent  or  subordinate  clauses 
ada  have  Subjects  and  Predicates  of  their  own,  the  sentence 
Bid  to  be  (ompltx, 
A'c— Ttkc  Sulijea  of  a  complex  sentence  may  be  an  entire  clause. 

is  of  two  or  more  complete  and 
■  cted  by  Co-ordinative  Conjuno 

Bis,  it  is  said  to  be  compound. 

tl)cse  diitiuctioGS  will  be  alluded  to   at  greater   lengtli 

icafter. 

Phrases  and  Clauses. 

cs  sentences,  S)nta\   has  to   do   with   Phrases    and 

the  Phrase  and  the  Clause  are  a  coUecliun  of  words 

[do  duty  for  some  part  of  s|jecch. 

tcrai   Phrase   belongs  properly  to  a  combination  of 

ivhlch  does  not  contain  a  Finite  Verb  expressed  or 

as,  *  for  want  of  money,'  '  for  my  own  part,'  *  on 

rary.' 

contains  a  Finite  Verb,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  sentence 
Mibordinate  to  another,  as,  *  He  said  thai  you  tvouid 

^nsen  and  Clauses  are  classified  according  to  the  i)art  of 

■'  h  they  do  duty  into  Substantival,  Adjectival, 

j'tiiases  or  Clauses.     We  shall  have  occasion 

ot  these  clauses  in  connection  with  Complex  sciv 
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Relation  of  Words  to  one  another. 
The  modes  in  which  the  various  words  and  gtoujis  of  « 
in  a  sentence  are  related  to  each  oiher,  may  be  classc 
follows : — 

I.  The  Predicative  Relation. 
3.  The  Attributive  Relation. 

3.  The  Adverbial  Relation. 

4.  The  Objective  Relation  (which  is 

leally  Adverbial). 


4 


< 


The  Predicative  Relation. 
The  Predicative  Relation  is  that  in  which  the  Prcdicil 
a  sentence  stands  to  its  Subject. 

The  Predicative  reUtloD  to  the  Subject  may  be  lUstuned  bf  a  Vc^ 

t>y  a  Verb  of  incomplete  predication  an  J  its  complemeai.  In  tbesenti 
'  The  man  fell  down/  the  Verb  /cU  is  in  the  PredJcaliTe  leUtion  ic 
Subject  man.  In  the  sentence,  *  Tlie  wcatbct  is  charmir^' m  ~ 
Verb  /j,  but  the  Adjective  clarmt'n^,  which  belongs  to  the 
Kiid  to  be  in  the  Frcdicalive  rclatioa  to  the  Subject  weatAdr, 

The  Attributive  Relation. 

When  we  speak  of  anything,  and  connect  with  it 
of  some  attribute  that  it  possesses,  or  some  circumsl 
sfKJCting  it,  assuming  the  conneciion,  but  not  assertu 
word  or  phrase  by  means  of  which  the  attribute  is  ii 
is  said  to  stand  in  the  Attributivt  relation  to  the  word  w! 
denotes  the  thing  spoken  oC 

Ihus,  if  wc  say  *  Deautiful    places   are   lomctimes    miheaU 
kdjccUve    Uautiful   stands    in    llie    Attrilmlive  relation  to 
_  lacts^      The   attribute    which   it  denotes  is  assumtd  to  beic 
^fhits,  but  it  if  not  assetieJ  of  them.    If  we  say,  •  The  placet] 
then  leaiiiiftil  is  in  the  Predicative  relation  to  places. 
auerted  o{  thcra.     If  we  say,  *  Naples  is  unhealthy,'  un 
Predicative  relation  to  Naples.     If  we  say,  *  Naples  is  an  unlit 
ilicn  mtheaUhy  stands  in  the  Attributive  relation  to  the  word, 
unhealthy  city  stands  in  the  Predicative  relation  to  Naplet, 

Words  stand  in  the  Attributive  relation  to  Sul 
only. 

Words  or  combinations  of  words  which  stand 
Attributive  relation  to  a  Substantive,  arc  called  Al 
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Attrlbutire  Adjuncts  are  of  ihe  follott*ing  kinds: — 

I.  An   Adjective  or    Participle   (which   may  also   have 
Adjuncts  of  its  own)»  as — 
A  large  book-  Growing  crops. 

The  candidate,  discouragrd  by  faiiure^  retired  from 
the  contest 
a.  A  Noun  in  apposition  to  the  Substantive,  as — 
M.  Pasteur,  the  scitntht^  made  the  discovery. 
^  A  Substantive  clause  in  apposition  to  the  Substantive, 
as — 
The   report,   that  he   had  succeeded^  astounded   all 
Europe. 

4.  K  Substaniive  in  the  Possessive  Case,  or  a  Substantive 
preceded  by  of^  used  as  the  equivalent  of  ihc  Geni- 
tive Case,  as — 

Pastcuf'i  institute.        The  leader  of  the  party. 
The  love  of  money. 

5.  A  Substantive  preceded  by  a  Preposition, 
A  horse /ur  riding.        The  books  in  the  library. 
Our  journey  to  Paris. 
Their  ignorance  of  the  language. 

(/.  An  Adjective  clause  (see  Definition  further  on),  as — 
The  book  whi^h  I  have  been  studying. 
The  plants  that  I  have  reared. 

The  Adverbial  Relation. 

Tile  function  of  an  Adverb  is  10  denote  the  conditions  or 

cs  which  modify  or  define  an  action  or  an  attri- 

word,  phrase,  or  clause  which  is   ntluchcd  to  a 

'  ■  itive  to  show  the  conditions  or  limitations  of 

'  i!-:i nncr,  degree,  cause,  effect,  etc.,   which   modify 

action  or  attribute^  stands  in  the  .Adverbial  relation 

i)  or  Adjective,  and  may  be  called  an  Adverbial 

.'to  it 

..  .^  riSviini^  lliat  this  definition   really  includes  what  is 

comm  d   the  Object  of  a  Veib,  which  may  quite 

(srrect^T  .,•..    .-.scribed  as  Adverbial,  since  it  is  attached  to  a 

Hr^,  anel  narr^nxfj  //f  sf^fit)^cafwn.     This   is  exacl\^   vn\\3X 
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takes  place  in  each  sentence  of  the  following  pai 
first  of  which  the  modifying  word  is  spoken  of  as  thi 
of  the  Verb,  and  in  the  second  as  having  an  Adverbial 
to  it  :— 

They  drank  wine.  They  drank  greedi/y^ 

He  paints  pictures.  He  paints  aScmina^ 

Strike  the  iyranL  Strike  bravely. 

It  may  therefore  be  more  convenient  to  follow  this 
accepted  arrangement,  though  it  may  be  observed  in 
that  this  sharp  distinction  between  the  Object  and 
limiting  Adjuncts  of  a  Verb  does  not  exist  in  reality, 
been  real,  language  would  have  marked  it  by  givin 
Object  a  distinct  Case  of  its  own. 
Adverbial  Adjuncts  may  be  of  the  following  kinds 
I.  An  Adverb,  as — 

He  studies  suaess/uiiy.         I  went  QnXyesle>\ 
I  am  mry  desirous  of  this. 
a.  An  Adverbial  I'hrase  {see  Definition),  as — 
He  failed  yt*/*  want  of  money. 
He  arrived  in  a  state  of  Oewiiderment, 

3.  An  Adverbial  Clause  (see  Definition),  as— 

He  found  the  book  where  he  left  it. 
He  will  go  where  duty  calls  him, 

4.  A  Substantive  preceded  by  a  Preposition,  as- 

He  hopes_/^r  success.         He  is  fond  of  na> 
1  have  read  the  book  with  great  care. 

5.  A  Substantive  in  tlio  Objective  Case,  before  wl 

such  I'reposition  as  to  ox  for  might  have 
and  which  in  Latin,  Greek,  or  German  wi 
the  Dative  Case,  called,  in  English  An| 
Indirect  Object,  as — 

He  gave  me  (i.e.  to  me)  the  book. 

He  told  me  (i.e.  to  me)  a  story. 

Do  me  ii.e.  for  me)  the  favour  of  keeping  q) 

6.  An  Adverbial  Objective  (see  Nouns),  as — 

I  went  home.  Bind  him  hand  ^ndfooi 

This  book  cost  a  shilling. 
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Tbe  Objective  Case  after  a  Passive  Verb,  best  explained 
as  the  *  Retained  Objective,*  as — 
He  was  paid  his  bilL 
I  was  promised  a  good  situation, 

A  Noun  qualified  by  some  Attributive  Adjunct,  and  so 
fomiing  a  phrase  denoting  f/W,  meusurty  space^  dirtt- 
tion^  or  other  attendant  circumstances,  as — 

I  walked  twelvt  miles. 

The  discourse  lasted  ten  minutes* 

We  stayed  all  the  summer. 

A  Subbtanlive  in  the  Absolute  construction,  as-^ 
Day  dawning,  we  got  up  and  continued  our  march, 

la  A  '  Cognate  *  Accusative  or  Objcvrt,  as — 

He  rides  a  rcee.  He  died  a  fearful  deaths 

II.  The  Gcnmdial  Infinitive,  as— 

^Vc  eat  to  live.  A  house  to  let. 

He  went  out  to  throw  away  the  evidences  of  his  guilL 

^' '  -ater  part  of  Adverbial  Adjuncts  are  included  undet 
ids  of — (1)  Time ;  (a)  Place  ;  (3)  Manner  or  circum- 
;j  Condition,  as,  *  1/  this  b^  so^  we  shall  not  interfere ; ' 
^  granted^  the  rest  is  ^!&^)  (5)  Cause;  (6)  Conse- 
The  last  may  include  sentences  commencing  with 
'  He  was  so  fatij^ucd,  that  lu  was  unable  to  proceed 


19  Objectiye  Relation  (which  also  is  really  Adverbial). 
a  Verb,  Pariiciple,  or  Gerund  in  the  Active  Voice 
an  action  which  is  directed  towards  some  object,  the 
denoting  that  object  stands  in  the  Objective  relation  to 
^•rb,  Participle,  or  Gerund. 

\%  in  *The  husk  contains  the  seed,'  seed  is  in  the 
relation  to  tlie  Verb  contains.  In  '  Knowing  the 
,i  feU  afraid,'  danger  is  in  the  Objective  relation  to 
In  '  Hating  one's  neighbour  is  forbidden  by  the 
"  '  is  ui  the  Objective  relation  to  the  Gerund 
'.      1  I  ct  of  a  Verb  is  the  word,  ]>hrase,  or  clause 

standi  for  the  object  of  the  s^cixoTi  described  by  the  Vwb, 
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An   Infinitive   Mood    ^equently  stands  in   the  01 
relation  to  another  Verb,  as — 

I  can  wrifc.  We  like  /o  he  busy. 

In  declinable  words  the  Objective  relation  is  indi< 
the  use  of  the  Objective  Case.     The  Objective  rthtt 
indkaUd  by  Prepositions.     A  Substantive  preceded 
position  always  constitutes  either  an   Attributive  Ac 
else  an  Adverbial  Adjunct. 

The    Objective    relation   is    expressed    by   the    nil^ 
'Transitive  Verbs,  with  their  Imperfect  Participles  and  G( 
govern  Nouns  and  Pronouns  in  the  Objective  or  Dative 

In  Complex  sentences  an  entire  clause  nuy  be.^ 
Objective  relation  to  a  Verb,  Participle,  or  Gerund. 

Subject. 

The  Subject  of  a  sentence  may  be — 
I.  A  Noun,  as — 

KnmvUdge  is  power. 
%,  A  Pronoun,  as— 

He  de5er\-es  to  be  admired.     How  are>Mf/ 

3.  A  Verb  in  the  Infinitive,  as — 
To  forgive  is  divine. 

4.  A  Verbal  Noun  or  Gerund,  as — 
Huufin^  is  a  relic  of  barbarism. 
Hunting  tame  stags  is  crucL 

5.  Any  word  or  phrase,  used  as  the  name  of  itsi 
Interjections  express  emotion. 

6.  A  quotation,  as — 
Love  one  another  is  a  Christian  precept 

7.  A  Substantive  Clause,  i.e.  a  clause  which,  in  its  reU 
to  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  has  the  fc 
Substantive,  as — 

Houf  he  does  si  is  beyond  ray  comprehemioiL' 

Three  kinds  of  Subject. 
The  Subject  of  a  scnience  may  be  Simple,  Com| 
Complex. 
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t  of  a  sentence  is  simfU  when  it  consists  of  a 
.live,  or  a  simple  Infinitive  Mood,  as,  ^Thunder 
^gj'  */ love  mountains;'  *  Ti  err  is  human;' 
»od  exercise/ 

'  a  senlcnce  i.?  compound  when  it  consists  of 

Tantives  coupled  to^jcther  by  the  Conjunction 

mi^H  and  Pythias  were  attached  friends;'   *The 

made  a  tour  together ; '  *  You  and  I  will  Uavcl 

year.' 

t  of  a  sentence  is  complex  when  it  consists  of  an 
I  a«  Gerundive  phrase,  of  a  Substantive  clause,  or  of  a 

t_  :\,  as.  *^  To  play  the  violin  perftiily^  requires  a  lifetime;' 

Fm^  /  did  it  is  more  than  I  can  now  say ; '  ^England  expects 
tmrrv  ^7,  t^  ^0  his  duty  vids  Nelson's  watchword/     A  Complex 
s  very  often  anticipated  by  means  of  the  Neuter  Pro- 
as, •  It  is  a  joyful  and  pleasant  thing  to  be  thankful.* 
a  case  the  Complex  Subject  is  in  apposition  to  tlie 

ubject  of  a  sentence  may  have  any  Attributive  Adjunct 

.CUiir.ed  to  it,  or  any  combination  of  Attributive  Adjuncts,  as, 

piabook  is  interesting  ;'  ^Dead  men  tell  no  tales;'  *  VVilber- 

thi  liberator  of  the  slaves^  lived  here;'  ^  England's  rampart 

ha  Navy  ;*  *  The  authors  of  the  play  were  applauded.     In 

'inch  rases  the  Subject  is  usually  said  to  be  tniargtd.      It 

iv4  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  strictly  speaking,  the 

pjnniatical  Subject  is  not  enlarged,  but  restricted  by  the  use 

UAiiiuncts. 

.\ urr. — The  Subject  of  a  Verb  in  the  Imperative  Mood  is 
usually  omitted. 


Kdargement  of  the  Subject. 

^'-    "ic  Subject    of  a   sentence  is  always  a  NoUH  oc  its 

at,  so  itb  Enlargement  is  always  an  Adjective  or 
•  tijtuvakni. 

I.  One  or  more  Adjectives,  as — 

Lengthy  books  arc  wearisome. 

Thit pretty  liuh  $vj'-«n'ered  house  Is  mine. 


AMB 


2.  Words  in  apiX}siiion,  as — 

William,  the  Conquenyr^  invaded  England. 
Jumlx),  tfu  ^ai  tUphant^  is  dead. 

3.  P.nrticiples  or  I*articii)ial  Phrases,  as — 

Having  lost  our  nviv.  wc  returned. 
Striving  nnd  stru^iin^^  be  laid  the  foUiM 
future  success. 

4.  A  Substantive  governed  by  a  Preposition,  as — 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  ilie  lieginning  of  wisdom. 
The  man  with  me  has  lost  his  child- 

5.  A   Noun    in    the   Possessive    Case  or  a  Pt 

Pronoun,  as — 
Beigiuffi^s  capital  is  Brussels. 
Thfir  fault  is  a  rooted  idleness. 

6.  The  Gerundial  Infinitive,  as — 

Clothes  to  wear,     A  wai^ini;  stick. 
Rivers  to  ford.        Sugar  to  sioieten  our  Ua» 

7.  An  Adjective  Clause,  as — 

The  book  which  I  need\%  lost. 
These  various   modes  of  enlargement  are  frequently 
bined  in  the  same  expression. 

Predicate. 

The  Predicate  of  a  sentence  is  either  Simple  or  Comp' 

The  Predicate  of  a  sentence  is  Simple  when  the  noti 
be  conveyed  is  expressed  by  a  single  Finite  Verb,  as, 
^urrts  ;*  'John  sirtgs  ;'  ^'WinXGX  approacfus.* 

The  Predicate  of  a  sentence  is  Complex  when  it  c 
of  a  Verb  of  Incomplete  Predication  accompanied  by  its  cook' 
plcmcnts. 

Completion  of  the  Predicate. 

Many  Vcrlis  do  not  m.ike  comjilctc  sense  by  thrm?e?rc^, 
but  require  sonic  other  wurd  to  be  used  with  il 
the  sense  complete.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Inirai .  ^  _  _ 
A',  becontf^  g^ou'^  seem^  eartt  do,  shall,  will,  ctc.|  and  such  Transi- 
tive Verbs  as  mahe^  call^  dcf*"  /-^  V.?.  Verbs  of  llv-  ^-i"-!  ar« 
called  PWbs  of  Incomplete  J  .  and  the  woi  .ih 


ihcm  to  make  the  prt-dic. 
CowpUmcni  of  the  Predicate, 


iplete   may  be 
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The  Subjective  Oomplement,  Objective  Complement, 

ud  Infinitive  Complement 

Wben  a  Verb  of  Incomplete  Predication  is  Passive  or  In- 
[Innsnive,  the  Complement  of  the  Predicate  (if  it  be  an  Adjec- 
[trveora  Substantive)  stands  in  the  Predicative  relation  to  the 
>:8i6ject  of  the  sentence,  as,  *  He  was  called  Cunctator^  '  I  feel 
^  'The  wine  tastes  sweet.^  This  kind  of  complement  may 
l.be  ailed  the  Subjective  Complement,  as  it  is  closely  con- 
[Btttfid  with  the  Subject  of  the  sentence. 

Hlicn  the  Complement  of  the  Predicate  stands  in  the 
fAttnbmive  relation  to  the  Object  of  the  Verb,  as  *  He  painted 
shutters  gran^  *I  made  him  my  heir^  *We  call  that  strip 
sea  the  Solent*  this  kind  of  complement  may  be  termed 
Objective  Complement,  inasmuch  as  it  is  closely  connected 
the  Object  of  the  Verb, 
Tbe  third  kind  of  complement  is  that  which  follows  such 
fffbs  as  <ant  wil!^  must,  etc. — as,  '  I  can  ready  '  Wc  must  wa/V/ 
"He  will  succeed*  This  may  be  termed  the  Infinitive  Com- 
plement, or  Complementary  Infinitive.  The  Object  of  the 
KQtcnce  is  often  attached  to  the  dependent  Inlinitive. 

The  'Object  of  the  Sentence'  an4  the  'Extension' 
of  the  Predicate. 

I,  If  the  Predicate  of  a  sentence  be  a  Transitive  Verb,  it 
any  be  followed  by  a  Noun,  or  its  equivalent,  in  the  Objective 
Cisc  (the  Direct  Object),  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Object  of  the  Sentence."    Strictly  speaking,  the  function  of 

th:s  Noun  is  Adverbial. 

Examples  of  the  Direct  Object, 
•She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life.* 
'Survey  our  empire  and  behold  our  home.* 
'Woodman,  spare  that  tree* 

J.  A  Predicative  Verb,  besides  the  Object,  may  have  any  kind 
[Adverbial  Adjuncts  attached  to  it.    In  such  cases  it  is  often 
10  be  Extended  or  Enlarged.     This  phraseology  also  is 

b  sumetinics  called   the  Completion  of  the   Predicate.      Tbe 
ilogy  of  different  Grammatv  varies  constderably. 
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liable  to  criticism,  inasmuch  as  the  meaning  of  the  Predicate 
limited  or  restricted  rather  than  enlarged  by  the  addition 
these  adjuncts. 

Certain  grammarians,  therefore,  instead  of  employing  this] 
expression  {now  common),  prefer  to  speak  of  Adverbial) 
Adjuncts  of  the  Predicate,  since  it  is  only  by  an  expression ial 
the  nature  of  an  Adverb  that  the  Predicate  can  be  qualified  ocj 
'  extended.'  These  Adverbial  Adjuncts  have  been  alread) 
enumerated  in  our  explanation  of  the  *  Adverbial  Relation^  birtj 
may  again  be  mentioned  here  : — 

Adverbial  Adjuncts  (or  Extensions)  of  tue  Predicai 
The  Predicate  may  take  any  of  tlie  following: — 


An  Adverb, 
Adverbial  Phrase^    . 
Adverbial  Clause^     . 
Preposition  and  Noun, 
Indirect  Object  {Dative)^ 
Adverbial  Object^ 


The  river  flows  swiftly. 
We  see  him  every  day. 
He  stayed  ////  /  came  back. 
He  went  away  in  despair. 
Saddle  me  the  ass. 
Destroy  it,  root  and  branch. 
Objective  with  Passive  Verby   He  was  promised  a  situation. 

8.  Phrase  denoting  Aleasure.etc.  The  fish  measured  six  feet. 

9.  Noun  Absolute^         .         .     Spring  returning^  the  meadow 

are  green. 
ID.  Cognate  Object^        .         .     I  dreamed  a  dream, 
]  I.  Infinitive  Phrase^     ,        .     He  does  it  to  gain  notoriety. 

One  kind  of  Adverbial  Adjunct  may  often  be  replaced 
another,  as — 

He  acted  nobly  ^  He  acted  in  a  noble  manner. 
This  being  granted,  the  proof  is  easy  =  If  this  be  grant 
the  proof  is  easy. 

Object. 
The  Direct  Object  after  a  Transitive  Verb,  although 
function  in  the  sentence  is  Adverbial,  is  distinguished,  we  liavi 
^aid,   from   all  other   Adverbial   Adjuncts,   and   is   called 
^pbjeci  of  the  Sentence,  or,  more  briefly,  *The  Object' 
The  Object  of  a  sentence  may  be— 
I.  A  Noun,  as — 

The  wise  love  knowledge. 
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J,  A  Pronoun,  as — 

All  admire  him, 
3.  A  Veib  in  Uie  Infinitive,  as — 

I  love  to  pause  and  ponder  on  the  scene. 

4-  A  Verbal  Noun  or  Gerund,  as^ 
1  like  skating.     He  fears  leaving  his  connlry. 

5-  Any  word  or  phrase,  used  as  the  name  of  iisclf,  as — 
DcAne  Apposition. 

6.  A  quotalion,  as — 
He  said,  '  Soldiers  strike  the  face* 
The  Psalmist  writes,  *  /  wiH  not  fear  though  the  earth 

be  moved* 

7.  A  Substantive  Clause,  as — 
We  hear  that  the  list  will  be  published  to-morrow 

The  Object,  like  the  Subject,  may  be  either  Simple,  Com- 
pOQiui,  or  Complex.  These  distinctions  are  the  same  as  in 
ihc  case  of  the  Subject 

There  b  also  a  peculiar  kind  of  Complex  Object,  in  which  a 

SoMtjntive  Clause  is  replaced  by  a  Substantive  followed  by  a 

Vdb  111  the  Infinitive  Mood.     Thus,  for  *  I  Tvish  that  this  nervs 

*j;  /■(  true*  wc  may  have  *I  wish  this  news  to  be  true ;'  for 

'I  .xiieve  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty^  we  may  have  '  I  believe 

■      -  r  to  be  guilty*    In  such  sentences  as  'I  saw  him 

1  the  cock  crow,'  the  construction  is  of  the  same 

"HHJ.    It   J5   analogous  to  that  of  the  Accusative  with   the 

■lifiaia're  in  Latin, 

Object  of  a  Verb,  an«^i  the  Complement  of  a  Predicate, 

f"  .my  combination  of  Attributive  Adjuncts  attached  to 

■?  Object  be  an  Infinitive  Mood  or  a  Gerund,  it 

Object  or  an  Adverbial  Adjunct  attached  to  itself, 

kc  studying //Y?^/fffM,-*  '  He  objects  to  work  in  the  heat 

Complex  Sentences. 

A  Complex  Sentence  is  one  which,  besides  a  principal 
Sabjecl  and  Predicate,  contains  one  or  more  subordinate 
ckioes  which  have  Subjects  and  Predicates  of  their  own. 
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Subordinate  Clauses  are  of  three  Icinds,  vi/. — 
Substantive  Clauses^ 
Adjutivt  ClOMStS, 
Adt'trbial  Clauxs^ 

A  Substantive  Clause  is  a  subordinate  sentcoce,  % 
as  it  perlbrms  the  ofiice  of  a  Noun,  may  be  regarded 
Compound  Noun,  €.g. — 

M'ltert-he-was-born  cannot  now  be  ascertained  «  The 

of  his  birth  cannot,  etc. 
li'TuH'I'Shaii-sei-oui  is  uncertain  =  The  time  of  my  dcpail 

is  uncertain. 
I  know  that  he-U-ii-rogiu  « I  know  Mm  to  l>e  a  roguci.  ^ 

Thus  .1  Noun  Sentence  or  Substantive  Clause  can  gfl^H 
be  exchanged  for  a  Noun  qualified  by  certain  atiributesB 

An  Acyective  Clause  is  simply  a  complex  Adjectivi 
regards  its  form.  Its  function,  (coking  at  the  whole  seott 
is  merely  that  of  the  ordinary  Adjective,  t.g, — 

This  is  the  house  tftat-/ack-(*uilt. 

That,  thatis^  is  (Shakespeart), 

I  slew  the  villain  whom-yonotimxrt. 

They  burnt  the  town  whtrrin-hdn^it. 

An  Adverbial  Clause.— When  a  sentence  is  atUKrhe 
another  sentence  to  perlorm   the  office  of  ao  Adverb, 
called  an  Adverbial  Clause. 

My  father  died  wften-I-was-dorm^ 

I  am  as  cold  as-ice-\is]. 

Joseph  is  sort)'  btcamel-am-^n^ry. 

He  behaved  as  well  a$-ke-<oii!d. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  Adverbial  Clauses  modify  AdJ 
ives  and  Adverbs  as  well  as  Verbs. 

Another  Definition. — AVe  may>  il  wc  clioosc,  vary 
doimition   of  a   Complex  Sentence,  and  say;   *A  P^n, 
ScntL'ncc  is  produced  whenever  the  place  of  a  Sul 
Adjective,  or  an  Adverb,  is  supplied  by  a  Substaiii^^v.  >  ^j| 
an  Adjective  Clause,  or  aiv  Adverbiil  Clause' 
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Compound  Sentencos. 
two  or  more  sentences  of  equal  grammatical 

are   linked   together,    caclt  incmbtir  ii  calkU  a 
Sentence,  ^ind  the  whole  tlius  formed  is  called 
id  Sentence,  ns,  *  lie  is  rich,  but  I  am  not ; '  '  One 
r,  aiid  the  other  a  man  of  letters ; '  *  They  toil  not, 
do  ihey  spiii;'   'Either  you  have  forgotten,  or  the 
never  happened.'    Co-ordinate  clauses  are  grammatically 
tdent  of  each  other,  whereas  every  subordinate  clause 
ipanent  part  of  some  olher  clause  or  sentence     They 
ler  simply  coupled  together  (as,  *  You  are  hsy^  and 
^hnOur  is  industrious*)^  or  coupled  and  at  the  same  lime 
to  each  other  (as,   *IIe  is  nol  clever^  but  he  studies 

co-ordinate  members  of  a  Compound  Sentence  may 
Ives  be  Complex  Sentences. 
\t  Conjuoaion  itself  does  not  eotei  into  the  construction 
clause  which  it  introduces. 


Contracted  Sentences. 

Co-oniinate  Sentences  contain  cither  the  same  Subject, 

Predicate,  the  same  Object,  the  same  Complement, 

"laine  Adverbial  Adjunct   to   the   Predicate,   it  often 

that   the   portion  which   they   have  in  common  is 

only  once.     In  this  case  the  Sentence  is  said  to  be 

mUraOcd. 

2xuupleft— 

iih£r  It,  nor  you  have  sun  Itaty^  i,e,  'Neither  I  [have 
'Italy]  DOT  you  have  seen  Italy;'  ^I/e  ioved  mi  wisely^ 
^/«i  ftv///  i,t.  Mie  loved  not  wisely,  but  [he  loved]  loo 
In  these  Contracted  Sentences  the  Predicate   is 
icd  only  once, 
..  ...A-    ..  v;..-,..^/^^   and ^su(ctcds  admirably^  it-   *  He 
he]  succeeds  admirably/     ^  He  studied 
wj/),  irrr-j.  ;,'/■/  a  dtifee,'  i.e.   'He  studied  successfully, 
►ej  sot  A  degree; '  *  fM/cm/seranu  weakens  and  fcifcstruyi 
J  c 
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tomtituHon*  i.e,  'Intcmpcnmce  weakens  and  [In 
ance]  destroys  the  constjlution.'  In  these  Contracted  ix 
the  subject  is  expressed  only  once. 

'  I/c  is  cifhcr  drunk  or  ^  mad*  i.e.  *  Either  he  is  dmnfc  or  j 
is]  mad.'  Here  the  Subject  and  the  Verb  Of  Incomplc 
Predication  is  are  e\prej.sed  only  once, 

*■  Retribution  foUmved  slowly  fiut  ^  surf/y^*  />,  'RetnhutK 
followed  slowly,  hut  [retribution  followed]  surety.'  H:tc  t! 
Common  Subject  and  Predicate  arc  ^^►resscd  o- 

*  SAe  sifij^s j,fjndi,f>/oys  xvf//,'  i.<.:  'She  sings  [well] 
plays  welt.'    Here  the  Common  Subject  and  tlie  CommO 
A-dverbial  Adjunct  arc  expressed  oaly  once. 

Elliptical  Sentences. 

Elliptical  and  Contracted  Sentences  are  thus  ^ 
tingTUBhed: — In  Contracted  Sentences,  a  certain  ptmio 
which  is  common  to  two  sentences  is  t>  '  only  on( 

(th.-it  is,  in  one  of  Ihem),  and  has  to  he  r.:,  .  the  oti« 

In  Elliptical  Sentences,  the  part  that  has  lu  Uc  - 
one  of  them,  although  suggested  by  what  is  cxprtr.- 
other,  is  not  ncccswrily  identical. 

Contracted  Sentences  or  Clauses,  again,  are  alvmvi: 
ordinate;  ^n  Elliptical  Sentence  is  usually  n  sn> 
one,  the  portion  to  be  supplied  being  sug^'ested  by  tl 
clause,  rf.^. — 

Charles  is  younger  than  I  [am  young]. 

This  measure  does  not  Itold  as  much  as  that  [holds  miK 
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X,  Write  down  the  Predicate  Verb.     If  the  Vetb  is 

Incomplete  Predication,  '       ^  .  .  .  j^ 

and    aftcrwariU    the    C<"'  !ir 

(whether    Si  vc.    or    i 

indicate  by  ..  i   i  -    Verb  a: 

raent  make  up  ihc  emite  l^edicat& 
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tc  dawn  the  Subject  of  the  sentence.    (The  Subject, 
has  been   stated,  may  be  Simple,  Compound,  or 
ipkjL) 

the  Predicate  be  a  Transitive  Verb,  set  down  the  Object 
>f  the  Verb.  Like  the  Predicate,  the  Object  may  be 
iimple.  Compound,  or  Complex.  (If  the  Predicate  be 
Verb  of  Incomplete  Predication  followed  by  an 
initive  Mood»  the  Object  is  considered  to  belong 
to  the  dependent  Infinitive.) 

.  Write  down  the  words,  phrases,  or  Adverbial  clauses  which 
are  in  the  A^lverbial  relation  to  the  Predicate,  or  to  the 
Complement  of  the  Predicate.  (See  the  list  of  Adverbial 
Clauses.) 

]f  Write  down  the  words,  phnises,  or  Adjective  clauses  (if 
my)  which  form  Attributive  Adjuncts  of  the  Subject. 
(See  the  list  given  under  the  heaod  of  'Enlargement  ol 
the  Subject.') 

4.  Write  down  the  words,  phrases,  or  Adjective  clauses  which 
are  in  the  Attributive  relation  to  the  Object  of  the  Pre- 
dicate (or  to  the  Object  of  the  Complement  of  the 
Predicate,  if  the  latter  be  a  Verb  in  the  Infmitive 
Mood). 


I 


Other  Observations  and  Cautions. 


Subject  in  Imperative  Sentences  is  usually  not  ex- 
pressed.    If  it  be  a  Noun  or  a  Pronoun,  it  should  be 
treated  as  though  it  were  in  the  Nominative  Case,  tf^, — 
Go  away  =  [jv7«]  go  away. 

ibject  of  the  sentence  will  generally  be  found  by 
ig  tpJiat  or  Vfhatl  before  the  Verb,  as — 
The  success,  which  I  had  already  achieved,  brought 
roe  continuous  employment* 

...What   '^-"^'"^(-lw«..Succe8».'U„,.,,^, 


went) 
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[c)  Do  not  mistake  the  Noon  or  Pronoun  of  an  Absoli 
clause  for  the  Subject  of  the  sentence,  e,^, — 

The  clock  having  struck  ten,  we  (Subj.)  retireit 

{d)  The  Object  of  the  sentence  will  generally  be  found 
placing  w^cm  t  or  what  t  after  the  Verb,  as — 

'  He  taught  me  reading.' 

Questions.  Answers.  J 

Taught  Whom  ?  Me.  >  Objecls. 

Taught  What?  Keadiug.    j 

(e)  A  Transitive  Verb  may  have  an  Objective  Case  in  a 

part  of  the  sentence.     It  docs  not  follow  that  it  is  t 
Object  of  the  sentence. 

(/)  The  introductory  particle  /Agrt  (in  'there  is,'  etc) 
reckoned  among  the  Adverbial  Adjuncts. 

(^)  Intcrro^^.'itive  Sentences  must  be  treated  as  though  th 
were  Declaratory  or  Assertive. 

(A)  Interrogative   Pronouns    are    sometimes   Subjects 
sometimes  Objects,  €^. — 

/KA?  is  on  my  side  ?  (Subj.) 
U^m  did  you  see  ?  (Obj.) 

(i)  Interrogative  Adverbs  should  be  classed  with  the  Advctl 
Adjuncts. 

(J)  In  Imperative  constructions,  as  *  I^t  him  live,*  /Vrr  is 
the  Infinitive  Mood. 

(A)  Conjunctions,  Interjections,  and  Vocatives  are  not  ftni< 
lated   parts   of   a   sentence,   and    should   be   tml 
separately.     Adverbial  Conjunctions  roust  be  cli 
with  ordinary  Adverbs.    Some  prefer  to  place 
with  Conjunctions  a/40. 
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(a)  Simple  Sentences. 
I. 

'The  cnriievr  tolli  the  koeU  ofparling  day.* 

— {Ifftid.  MalrtCf  Jan.  1S71. 
ilysis : — 
Subjtd^  'curfew.' 

Aitr&utwe  Adjunct  of  Subject^  *the.' 
PniunU  [Simple)^  •  tolls.* 
OiM 'knell.' 

Attributive  Adjuncts  of  Object— {\)  '  the  ; '  (2)  '  of  parting 
dav.' 

II. 
*Fahms  the  general  was  colled  Cunclotor  by  reason  of  his 

Aailysis:— 
'*M  'Fabius." 

itributive  Adjuncts,  of  Subject— [\)  '  the  ;'  <2)  '  general' 

/■  Verb  of  IncompUfe  Prt' 
)  duaiiony  'was  called,' 
^  Subjective  Complement^ 
\  'Cunctator.' 
Adverbial  Adjunct  (or  Extension)  of  PredicalCy  '  by  reason 
of  his  slowness.* 

in.  I 

\  The  council,  to  our  great  surprise,  elected  this  undistin- 
ittfaed  man  president/ 

An^yiis: 

^^ed^  'council.* 

Attrihutive  Adjunct  of  Subject^  'the.* 

/  Verbof/rtcompletePre' 
..    .    ._     ^,    .  ,  c    )      dication.  'elected.* 

imU  (Compltx),  made  up  of  i  ^^^.^^^..,^  CompUmtnl, 

\     '  president.' 
Aiverh'al  Adjunct  of  Predicate^  *  to  our  great  surprise.' 

'^"  Adjuntts  of  Object— {\)  'this;'    (2)  "undis- 


^icate  (Complex),  made  up  of 
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IV. 

*  The  heat  of  the  weather  will  ripen  the  crops  with  wonder, 
ful  rapidity.* 


Analysis : — 

Subject,  *  heat' 

Attributive  Adjuncts  of  Subject — (r)  *the;'  (2)  *of 
weather.' 

Verb  oflncompUte 

Predicate  (Compiex)^  made  up 


{Verb  oflncompid 
dication,  *  will. 
/nfim'twe  Complt 
*  ripen.' 


Adverbial  Adjunct  of  Predicate,  '  with  great  rapidity.' 

Object,  *  crops.' 

Attributive  Adjunct  of  Object,  '  the.' 


Tabular  Analysis. 
V. 

*  The  generous  old  man  quickly  staunched  my  wounds  witC-^^" 
strips  from  his  own  shirt' 


Subject. 

PREDICATE. 

Object. 

Simple. 

Exten^ons  of. 

Simple. 

Extensions  of. 

Simple. 

Extensiifflsof. 

S 

man 

The 

generous 

old 

staunched 

wiin  stnps 
from  his 
own  shirt 

wounds 

my 
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Method  of  Procedure. 

Tick  out  the  Verb  '•staunched'  and  place  ii  in  the  Simple 
Predicate. 

Ask  '  Too  staunched  ? '    Place  the  answer  *  man  *  in  the 
Simple  SubjecL 

Ask '  Man  staunched  what.'     Place  the  answer  *  wounds ' 
in  the  Object. 

Place  in  the  Extension  of  PreJicate  the  Adjuncts   of 
'simidud: 

Place  m  the    Extension  of   Subject    the  Adjuncts  of 

'Wflff/ 

lastly,  place  in  the  Extension  of  Object  the  Adjuncts  of 

(it)  Complex  Sentences. 
VI. 

'Mcthinks  the  lady  dotb  protest  too  much.' 
tf.B. — Methinlcs=='U  seems  to  tnc' 

•Sx^A/, '  (that)  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much.' 
^me {Simple),  'thinks*  (;>,  seems). 
^iturhial  A djurui  of  Predicate^  *me'  (/>.  to  mc). 

(^■) 
'pis  of  the  Substantive  clause  : — 
Mwr,  Mady.' 

^Urihtive  Adjunct  of  Subjict,  *  the/ 
'*rdinjt€^  *doth  jirotest.' 
Uvttbiai  Adjunct  of  Pndicate^  *  too  much.' 

the  list  exan>ple  the  Subslanlive  clause  is  the  Subject  of 
»tencc.     It  is  the  Object  \t\  a  sent'^ncc  like,  'Tl\c  Con- 
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sUtution  of  the  United  States  declares  thai  all  men 
and  equaV  or  as  in  the  easy  example  following ; — 

(i) 
*  You  show  cleat ly  ih&i  you  arc  in  the  wrone. 
Analysis ; — 
Subjecty  *  you.* 
Predicate^  'show/ 

Object^  'that  you  are  in  the  wrong*  (Noun  cbusc] 
Adverbial  Adjunct  of  PredUaU^  'dearly/ 

Analysis  of  the  Noun  clause  *  You  are  in  the  wrong  i 
Subject^  *you.* 

iVerhof IncompkH 
'  in  ihe  wrong,* 
N.B, — The  Conjunction  itself  does  not  enter  into  ihe 
stniciion  of  the  clause  which  it  introduces. 
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VII. 

'The  success  which  he  had  already  gained  brougl 
ous  oflfers  of  eroploymenL* 

Analysis :—  ^  *' 

Subject^  *  success.' 
AttrihuHve  Adjuncts  of  Subj€if—{t)  '  the ; '  (a] 

had  already  gained  *  (Adjective  cbuse). 
Predicate  (Simpk%  *  brought/ 
Object,  •  offers.' 
Attritmtive  Adjuncts  cf  Object — (i)  'numetousi*  («J 

employment.* 

An.ilysis  of  the  Adjective  clause : — 
Sutjecty  '  he.' 
predicate^  '  had  gained.' 
Adifrbial  Adjunct  of  Prtditatt^  'already.* 
Object,  '  whidi.' 
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In  the  abore  example  the  Adjective  clause  belongs  to  the 
*'     '       It  bekmgs  to  the  Object  in  a  sentence  like,  'By  this 
c    speculation   he   lost   the   fortune  which  he  had 
by  a  Lifctiine  of  industry.' 

VTU. 

*  When  in  Salamanca's  cave 
Him  listed  his  magic  nand  to  wave, 
The  belU  would  ring  in  Nolie  Dame' 

(1.) 

'  The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame* 

Attri^Mlwe  Adjunct  of  Subject,  *  the/ 

iVerbof  Incomplete  Pre- 
dication, 'would.' 
InfininveCompUment, 
'ring,' 
Adz^hiai  Adjuncts  of  Predicate— {i)  *  in  Notre  Dame;' 
(3)  'when  in  Salamanca's  cave  .  .  .  wand  to  wave.' 

(2.) 
Analysis  of  the  second  Adverbial  Adjunct : — 
Suifject  (Iftfinitit>e phrase),  '  to  wave  his  magic  wand.' 
Predicate^  '  listed  *  (i.e.  pleased). 
Object,  'him.' 
Adverbial  Adjunct  of  Predicate^  '  in  Salamanca's  cave.' 

IX 

'  Porting  is  such  iweet  sorrow, 
Thftl  \  shall  say  good^nighi  till  it  be  morrow.* 

Analysis :—  -~{ImJ.  Matrie.^jM.  1S71,) 

Subject^  *  parting.' 

i  Verd  of  Incomplete  Predication^  *  is.' 
Prtdieate^  X  Subjective  Complement  of  tlu  Incomplete  J'erb, 

[       '  sorrow.' 
Attrihutivt  Adjunct  of  the  Complement  of  tlu  Ptedicafe^ 
*fiweet/  modified  by  'such  that  I  shall  say  good-night 
lIU  it  be  morrow'  (Adverbial  cbusc). 


Analysis  of  the  Adverbial  clause 
to-morrow : ' — 
Subject,      *  1/ 
PredUatCy  '  shall  say.' 
ObJ€(ty       *  good  night' 

Aiherbial  Adjuiwi  of  the  PretHfate^   'till   it  be 
(Adverbial  clause). 
(That  is  n  Conjunction,  and  does  not  enter 
construction  of  the  sentence.) 

Analysis  of  the  Adverbial  clause  'Till  it  be  moirow:* — 
Subject,  'it' 

Attributive  Adjunct  of  Suhject,  *  morrow'  (in  appositioi 

Predicate,  'be'  (meaning  'exist'  or  *comc  intocxistcni 

(TV//  does  not  enter  into  the  construction  of 

sentence.) 

X. 

*I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  that  he  who  wou 
frustrated  of  his  hope  to  write  well  licreafter  in  laudib! 
ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem,' — {Lend,  Mairic^Jam^ 

Analysis — Complex  Sentence; — 
Subject^      •!.' 
predicate,  '  was  confirmed.' 
AdtKrbial  Adjuncts  of  the  Prtdicate^    *in  thia  opixi 

(modi^ed   by  the   Noun  clause  in  apposition) 

he  who  ...  a  true  poem.' 

Analysis  of  the  subordinate  Complex  clause  *  He  wl 
,  .  a  true  poem :  *— 
Subject^  •he.' 

(  I.  'himself 
Attributive  Adjuncts  o/  SubjetiA  j,  *wbo  would 

(  able  thin 

(  I.    y^erb  of  TncempUie 
Predicate  {Cpmp/ex),  -  'ought' 

(  7,   CompenttMi^  <  to  he  u 
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"  /       ubordinale  Adjectival  clause  *\Vho  woulJ 

...» 
-;>•  — 

who/ 

tic  {Ccmpitx)— 

1(x)   Vtrb  pf  IntompUU  Frtdiaition^  'would.' 

/  I.  Primary^  *be.' 

,\  r^m,4>Uwt,»»    '  *'  •Scww/Ztf/y,  •  frustrated  of  his  hope 
-'  t.(»w//<r«^w.  ^  ^^  ^j,j^^  ^^^  hereafter  in  laud- 

\        able  things.' 
Adjunct  of  the   Verb  of  Incomplete  Predication^ 
*not, 

(c)  Compound  Sentences. 

Compound  Sentences  present  no  special  difficulty 

their  length.     Each  of  the  co-ordinate  clauses  has  to 

!y4ed  separately,  the  Conjuuctions  by  which  they  are 

ted  being,  of  course,  omitted.     Not  is  inserted  when  the 

jonctions  are  either^  or. 

:tiiDes  sentences  are  connected  by  a  Relative  Pronoun 

has  a  continuative  force,  e.g,  *  I  a^ked  the  manager,  tvho 

that  such  was  the  case;'  'He  heard  that  his  name  was 

B  the  Li:>t,  tvhich  was  a  great  blow  to  him.'     It  is  usual  in 

«coteDce$  to  substitute  *  and  he*  for  Wm?,  and  *and  this^ 


*  At  last  it  channced  ihis  proud  Suozin 
To  znccte  mc  wand'rltig  ;  who  perforce  mc  led 
With  bun  away,  but  never  yet  could  win.' 

ice  must  be  split  up  into  three  co-ordinate  sen- 

■ '  (JW8  : — 
(t)  '  At  last  it  chaunced  this  proud  Sarazin  to  mccte  me 

wand'ring. 
(a)  *  Who  (and  he)  perforce  led  me  away  with  him.' 
'- ■  '  But  (he)  never  yet  could  win  mc' 

>f  these  must  then  be  analysed  in  the  usual  manner. 
\md  zod  but^  being  Conjuoctic^ns,  are  onuttcd. 
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(n)  Contracted  Sentences. 

Before  a  Contracted  Sentence  is  analysed,  the  part  or  parts 
lilted     must    be  expressed  in   fuU.     {Sfc  Dcfmition  and 

XIIL 

*  I  neither  bate  dux  fear  him.' 
This  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  two  assertions,  viz. : — 

ii)  I  do  not  hate  htm. 
2)  I  do  not  fear  him. 
EauJs  of  these  is  to  be  analysed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

XIV. 
*  Wbetber  it  rain  or  keep  fair  does  nut  mnttcr  to  me. ' 

InfaU>- 

ii>  If  it  rain,  it  does  not  matter  to  me. 
3)  If  it  Iccep  iair,  it  does  not  matter  to  roe, 

XV. 

*  He  wrote  the  exercise  rapidly,  but  well.* 
InfuU:— 
(t)  He  wrote  the  exercise  rapidly.     {Bui  Conj.) 
(a)  Ho  wrote  the  exercise  well. 
A  bttle  dexterity  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  able 
to  fill  up  and  analyse  such  sentences  as  the  above  with  botli 
ipecd  and  accuracy. 

(e)  Elliptical  Sentences. 

In  mistical  Sentences,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned, 

L  thing  omitted  which  is  essential  to  the  complete 

if  ihe  sentence,  but  the  part  which  has  to  be 

n  ii;^  (  husc,  although  suggested  by  what  is  cxprcssod 

-i  r,  I .  MHt  necessarily  the  same.     In  other  words,  in 

Elliptical   Sentences  that  which  is  omitted  is  not 

coDUQon  to  two  or  more  clauses. 

M;inv  EhiptkaJ  Sentences  begin  with  as  and  than. 
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XVI, 
*  lie  is  as  old  as  I  Am.' 

Analysis: —  ^  '' 

Sttdjccf,  'be,* 

p„»..    j^  J  Verb  of  Incompide  Frtdkafioti^  'is.' 
i-reatcaxe,  ^  ^-^^y^^,,^  Compkmcnt,  'old/ 

Co-ordtnaie  Adverbial  AdjutuU  of  the  {Compietmni sf 
Predicate— {i)  'as;*  (2)  'as  I  ani"  (old). 

Analysis  of  the  second  Adverbial  Adjunct : — 
Subj€it,  '  I.' 

n^  ».    .    f  Verb  of  Incomplete  Predkatiinty  'am,' 
XT(W/fa«,^  5«i5/Vi-/;M  Complement,  'old,' 
Adverbial  Adjunct  of  Compiemcnt  of  Prtdicate^  'as.* 
This  book  does  not  cost  as  much  as  that  (co  !>)» 

I  do  not  write  Frcnch  as  well  as  you  (wiitc  I  ^^| 

I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  lliat  (supply  *  I  iiliocua 

a  fool '  after  *  as '), 
In  all  such  sentences  we  must  introduce  after  ■ 
the  same  kind  or  meaning  .is  the  word  that  is  (juali 
Simple  or  Demonstrative  Adverb  in  the  main  clause. 

For  further  specimens  of  Am^^l-;  *>''  rjl.v;n^iinV  j5 
ctdties  of  English  Gramniar  and  :ce 

published  by  Hughes.     An  excelivi.v  u..vj  ^..._j(.  i.^uk. 

EXAMPLE  OF  LOGICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Sometimes  the  student  is  asked  for  a  Logical  Analysis  o: 
This  is,  of  course,  much  simpler  and  shorter.  A  single 
ample  is  inserted : — 

Q,  Give  a  Logical  Analysis  of  ihc  following  passai:c  :— 

•My  wiyofll 
Is  faU'n  into  t!ie  jcar.  ^!ip  vcHjw  U.ifi 
And  ihji  wIul', 
As  lionour,  Io\  uJi, 
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'his  sentence  is  a  Compound  one : — 

'My  way  of  lift  .  .  .  yellow  lead' 
Ufg&al  Sufy'e^/^  '  my  way  of  life/ 
iJ^pfsi  predicate,  *  is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leal 

'That  which  .  .  ,  lf>ok  to  have' 
JjCfgical  Suhj^df  *V 
Lopmi Predimie^ '  must  not  look  to  have  that  which  shoul< 

accompany  old  age,  as  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops 

of  friends.' 


PABsma 

Panbg,  although  a  juvenile  exercise,  is,  especially 
jlish,  the  surest  test  of  sound  grammatical  knowledge.  In 
Hia,  ^amabat^  may  be  quite  correctly  but  raeclianicaUy 
by  a  pupil  ignorant  of  the  meaning  and  function  of 
word  in  its  sentence. 
Not  so  is  it  wiih  tlie  English,  '  lovtd? 
^Amabaf*  is  gnunmatically  ticketed  as  a  Verb  by  iS" 
and  plainly  declares  its  Voice,  Mood,  Tense,  and 
but  *  Iwid^  may  be  Indicative,  Subjunctive,  or  the 

_- itin,   Parsing  is  chiefly  an  exercise  in  Accidence  _ 
^tBglish,  its  rxiosl  valuable  features  appertain  to  Syntax. 
Tbc  fomwr  language  thus  exercises  the  memory,  the  latter 

t\mc:A  t-;>'vcrs. 

Pii'  (1,  in  English,  it  being  a  composite  language, 

*»ui  :,  u'jfii  <;.  If  .Y  and  Accidence..    The  historyof 

'■'^'  here  entered  upon. 

Jluv.  ...i.uig  ji.>  .^LiiAULe  it  should  l>c  analysed,  at  i\ 
an  menially. 
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DIFFICULTIES  OF  PARSING. 


I.  The  FORM  of  a  word  is  apt  to  be  misleading.     In  ordo 

to  parse  a  word  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  carcfuU] 

the  RELATION  which  it  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  words  in 

B  same  sentence. 

I    '• 

■  sens 

P 


2.  Many 
senses. 


words  are  capable  of  being  used  in  a  variety 


Example. — Dare   sometimes   means   *to    provoke.* 
sometimes  means  *  to  have  the  courage  for 
something.'      In    the   first    signification   dare 
Transitive  Verb;  in  the  second,  it  is  also  a 
but  Intransitive. 


3.  A  word  may  be  one  part  of  speech  in  one  sentence, 
mother  part  of  speech  in  another. 

Example. —  Under  is  an  Adjective  in  *He  is  an 
officer.'  It  is  an  Adverb  in  *  His  head  went 
It  is  a  Preposition  in  '  Under  ^\Mt  greenwood 

4.  Many  words  that  are  one  part  of  speech  by  or^n^ 
be  used  freely  as  other  parts  of  speech. 

Example. — Iron  is  by  origin  a  Noun.     It  is  used  as 
Adjective  in  the  expression  'An  iron  bar,' and a» 
Verb  in  ^Iron  those  shirts  and  collars.' 


5,  In  all  cases  where  a  word  shows  by  its  form  that  it  is 
part  of  speech,  while  it  is  a  different  part  of  speech  in  us(! 
or  relation,  it  should  be  parsed  according  to  its  use,  caiO 
being  taken  to  state  also  the  particulars  of  its  form. 

^A(7w//(f.— *  The  boy  was  told  to  respect  his  betttr^^ 
It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  that  betters  is  in  form 
an  Adjective  of  the  Comparative  degree,  but  in  M^ 
it  is  a  Noun  of  the  Common  Gender,  Plural  Number, 
Objective  Case,  being  the  object  of  the  Transi 
Verb  respect. 
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irORDS  WITH  TWO  OR  mOE£  SIGNIFICATIONS.  _J 

1                    AnovB. 

None  ^/  the  brave  (Prep.).  ^^| 
Let  me  but  seek  him  (Adv.). 

f-                                (Adv.). 

1                                           Aflj-)- 

There's  nu  one  but  hates  him  (RcL 

1                                    !.ohzon(Prcp  ). 

Pron.  =  who  not). 

Bui  me    no   buU  !   (Verli).      1  he 

^^L. ■    .vj  bim  (0  gjca.1 

|)hr:iw:    means,     Speak    of      do 

^^■diuiugc  rAdJ.}, 

**  buts"  tomcf* 

^^B^him,  tben,ftiv]  bring  li'im  back. 

t  had  *«/.a  few  aliillings  (Adv.). 

^^nhba=3  'gDoAcrbun/in  which 

Btti  nevcilhrtc5s  I  gave  (Conj.). 

^^Me  ^ur=Tt<:p.i  or  «  *  follow 

AH  but  one  to  a  poor  man  (Prep.}. 

^^Hd/  in.   which    cue    afi^—^ 
^^^krb  b  the  bnpenitiTC  ^1ood.) 

COAU                           ^m 

Caz/ dust  (Adj.).                                  ^H 

^^^vlt(aine,fll]  went  wrong  (Coni. ). 
^^kfofint  ud  I  will  come  t^ter 

Kitchen  ow/ (Noun).                         ^^H 

The  ship  put  in  lo  coal  (Verb).           ^^1 

^H|wv->- 

Da.ncino.                      ^^I 

^■irUttr  I  will  say  no  more  (Ptep.). 

She  is  i/oMnit^ very  badly  (Part-X            ■ 

^K                All. 

She  is  fond  of  tiaiuing (Gerund),              1 

^■f             -lie  (Adj.). 

Vou  and  J  ajc  post  ourd<»KiArda)-9         1 

^B;.                   1  and  fled  ( Pron. ). 

(Adj.).                                                     J 

^Hti^  .            my  ail  (Noun  ==  my 

Dear.                      ^J 

^Httiul  or  fortane). 

0  dear  me  ( Adj. ).                                ^^| 

^P^                 As. 

His  fun  cost  him  dear  (Adv.).            ^^| 

P                         !  ^hall  go  oTJt  (Conj.l. 

'  Odtaruxc,*  means  '  .Mas  !  Uyxiffar        V 

1                            d/ihai(Omj.  Adv.). 

me  1 '   ot,    •  There  is  Uoutle  for         fl 

fc     fga  arc  WIo;l^;  OJ  was  to  bc  cxpccled 

dear  me. '                                          ^^M 

H'  (iiduive  Tronuun). 

Deck.                      ^H 

■  mjXoCtk  is  Of  good  as  youn  ( Adt .). 

Ai/A-^hand(Adj.}.                            ^H 

H                         BB.PORE. 

The  quancr-j'ffjt  (Noon),                          1 

V  ^jW? :!itincT  (Prep.). 

V  >u^iiiMiAr/W(Adj.). 

DtcJi  the  house  with  flowers  (Verb).        M 

Diamond.                    ^H 

1     ^V'^'  I  came  here  I  wu  rery  ill 

.A,  diamondr'xn^  (Adj.).                     ^^H 

^M^'ODJ.). 

A  rn^e  duwwrui  {^qwix).                       ^^H 

^H                  BBTTKft. 

DiamofHi  me  no  diamonds  (Vcib  3        1 

^^Hiik  iTir  I'ddrr  *-s -cri'.-"  f  Adj.). 

speak  of).                                       ^J 

^^A'                                           -^  (Adv.). 

DOZRM.                                ^^H 

^H.-                                   ^^  serve  to 

A  doun  oysters  (Adj.).  ^^| 
I  list  one  dcun  (Noun  ^                             H 

^^BSttr  tu  (Vcl  L). 

^H                 Both. 

Erk.                               ■ 

^^H^  bofl  pt£ftCd   the  Cxaminati  jn 

JCnf  dayl>reali  (Prep.).                               fl 

^^^^li-\, 

£>*  the  day  brcnks  (Conj.),                         1 

^Hp  Kfe  lascali  ( I'ron.  K 

K'.iic                           ^J 

^^I^Jiia  ang  att.i  i^ay  CConj.). 

t  wns  called >r  (Adv.).                       ^H 

■    ,                  *^t-  r* 

Ii  that/i^r  me  (Prep.).                         ^^H 

V     '  ■  ■  ■  CTTUcstof  Uuc  ii  Charily 

Come,  >r  all  thine*  KC  now  ready       ■ 

1 

(Conj.),                                                I 

1 

^H 
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asleep  {Verbal  Noun,    Objective 
Ca^e,  govefncJ  by  Prep,  en), 

Wbile^'APinio  the  room  he  whU- 
pered     mis    (Present     Pniliciple 
qualifying  the  Pronoun  J). 
Half. 

A  Art// holiday  (Adj.). 

A  A«//"-drowned  rat  (.-Vdv.). 

The  ^w/of  my  goods  (Noun). 

liEAD. 

A  biR^/a(/(Noun). 

Thc/;<-arfbr.y  (Aiij.). 

lie  was  prcvaiJcd  upon  to^A^i/the 

movement  (Verb). 
HlH. 
Give  kirn  my  complimcota  {Indirect 

Olijcct). 
I  bad  a  dog,  but  I  gave  /iim  away 

(Direct  Object). 
Who  is  Oiis  Aimf    (Pronoun  used 

as  a  Noun  ~  man,  or  person). 

HUNTINC. 

A  A t/fth'fi^  whip  (Adj.). 

IJuHting  is    sometimes    dangerous 

(Verbal  Noun). 
lie  was  hunting  when  he  was  taken 

ill  (Paiticiplc). 

In. 
The  rain  comes  in  at  Ihe  roof  (Adv.). 
y«  the   lH.-giiining   was   the  Word 

(Prep.). 

Iron. 

A  flat  iron  (Noun). 
An  iron  hoop  (Adj.). 
Iron  these  collars  (Verb). 

Lauciunu. 
He  went  out  Imtghxng  (Parliciple), 
A  /a«;'A///^ hyaena  (Adj.). 
Laughing  is  infcciious  (Noun). 

Lav. 
This  is  the  place  where  he  Iay{\Ti\t. ). 
Jjiy  it  down  in  this  place  (Trans.). 

Like. 
]  To  is  just  liki  a  fool  (Adj. ). 
He  behaved  iikt  a  fool  (Adv.). 
Do  as  you  like  (Verb). 


Manv. 

Many  men  were  kilted  (Adj.^ 
Few,  few   shall  part  w  here  J 

meet  (Pron.). 
They  shed  a  many  (oQ  tears  (Nl 

Most. 
Ahtt  men  love  mu&ic  (Adj.). 
Most     musical,    moit     melanc 

(Adv.). 
He   kept    the    most   (Nonnw 

biggest  Uiare). 

NCITHBK. 

Neither  will  do  (Pron.). 
Neither  do  I  condemn  thcc  (C« 

Night. 
TliJeves    love     the    nigH    (Dl 

Object). 
Give   the  night  its  due  (Indi 

Object). 
Tliit  N/^^/.thou  shalt  die(AdTCd 

ObjeclX 

No. 
I  have  no  silver  (Adj.)w 
He  is  no  better  (Adv.  =Eby  nothj 
Will  yon  come?    No.     (Adve 

Negation.) 

Now. 
Nffw  we're  off  (Adv. ). 
Now  you  have  finished  your  n 

you  may  go  out  (Con].). 
Off, 
Thefl^leg(Adj.). 
Turn  him  P^(Adv.). 
O^/ villain  (Verb  =<J( 

O.VLV. 

An  only  son  (Adj.). 

I  have  only  two  (Adv.), 

Only  ji  an  Adverb  (Nooo) 

Out. 
Out,  out  brief  candle  {Vcrb« 

extinguished). 
Out  u[H»n  it  ((icrfaaps  t»*A  fl 

upon  it*). 
He  was  quite  ^ute/'xi  (Comp^ 

Prep. ). 
He  was  beaten  out  and  tut  (Ad 
lie  proved  an  out  and  out  deo 

(Adj.  =  thorough). 


i 
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H     VArvx. 

TlllNR.                                           ^M 

Thint    hand    biith    iiinde   me   and         ^B^ 

fashioned  me  (Pos-^cssive  Adj.)<              ^| 

Hwm  (VerbX 

T^itK  is  the   kingdom  (Pusscs&ive         ^| 

■        PAsr. 

Froo.).                                           ^^1 

■oVlrkrk  (Prep.). 
Kt  [I'ait.  used  u  Adj.). 

TiLU                                 ^^1 

Put  the  money  into  the  tiU  (Noun).    ^^^H 

Hi /Of/ (Noon). 

\Vc  ////  the  ground  ( Vcrl.).                         ■ 

m^    uu-.uT. 

1  Ic  kept  silent  till  the  end  (Prep.).            B 

1  (e  waited  till  I  came  (Coni. ).                  ■ 

Kli~-  -   > 

To.                                  ■ 

KKftjb  liii^  (Verb). 

I  shall  go  to  Naples  (Prep. ).                       H 

^^^■(Adv.  »  rit;htly). 

The  senlinel   marches  to  and    Tro          ^| 

^^^Khip. 

(Adv.).      ^                                               ■ 

^nomi). 

Ttie  moon  rises  early  /^-night,  »,*,          ^1 

■WVerb). 

this  night.  (?)                                            ^| 

KtAdjO. 

Some  grammarians  call  to  in          H 

H     ^iNce. 

*  lo-iughc'  the  Demonstralivc          ^| 

^tafrcp). 

Pronoun.       It    is    probably          B 

HSkt  (Adv.l 

better  to  say  that  this  to  u         H 

^HBrteme  dcfttli  (Cuoj.). 

the  PTcposilion,  and  that  it          H 

■          SOMIL 

forms  part  of  the  Compound          H 
Adverb  to-night,                              H 

■ldo(Adi.). 

Wa  ooe  Uunfi,  wnw  utolbcr 

Very.                                 ■ 

m.).         ^ 

Your  very  looks  betray  you  (Adj.).            H 

tvoilf  people  cried  *  Order  ' 

I  am  very  glad  fo  see  ynu  (Adv.).               H 

T, «  abuut.  nearly). 

Whereabouts.                         H 

T  . ,  .  . .           ' 

f(-^(7rr7A»i/xdoyou  live?  (Gcnttival           H 

hi                 TnIdo(Conj.). 

Adverb).                                                    ■ 

I'            _    mm  me  (Prep.). 

I  have  found  oat  hii  whercaboutt  ^^^^ 

djng  tosome  grunmAruns 

(Noun  s  place  of  abode).                ^^^H 

Wort  If.                     ^^H 

This  watch    is  worth  ten  pounth  ^^^| 

That. 

B/*  (Demons,  Pron.). 

(A.lj.).                                                   H 

!  tAa/  yoa  admire  (Rcl. 

He  is  a  man  of  xoortH  (Noun).                 ^H 

Woe  worth  the  day  \  (Verb  in  tha        ^H 

bla/  it  wotild  rain  (Conj.). 

Imperative  »  be  to).                         ^^^H 

Thk. 

Wkitini-,.                      ^^H 

mullilude  (Adj.  of  dU- 

lie  U  ttfriting  wdl  ( Part.).                  ^^H 

, 

Nature's  cliicf  raaslerinecc  ia  vn'tir^  ^^^H 

'ki  mrrricr  (Adv.). 

well  (Verbal  Noun,  qualified  by         ^H 

ilcd  the  Definite  Article 

the  Adverb  »W/).                                   ^H 

A  writing  desk  (Adj.).                             ^H, 

YKT.                      ^m 

Tirtw, 

). 

Are  you  ^lecpin^  jy/  f  (Adv.),                  ^H 

^-rConj.l 

Tlioiigh  He  &Iay  me,  }vt  will  I  Inist          ■ 
in  lliiTi  (Conj.).                                           ^| 

^^cr  ',  Adv.  for  Adj.  X 

^^^B^^f  be  indefinitel} 

'  enlarged.                                        ^k 

424 
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SXAMFLG  OF  A  FORM  OF  PARSING/ 

'O,  (here,  perchance,  when  all  our  wais  are  done. 
The  brand  HxcoUbur  will  be  cast  away.* — Tennysim, 

Interjection. 

Adverb  of  place,  qualifying  cast. 

Adverb  o!"  manner. 

Adverb  introducing  a  subordinate  clause. 

Adjective,  attribute  of  wars. 

Possessive  Pronoun,  attribute  oiufars. 

Substantive  Common,  Neuter  Gentler,  Plural  Num- 
ber, Nominative  Case,  subject  of  are.  Sing, 
war. 

Auxiliary  Verb,  from  be ;  Active  Voice,  Indicative 
Mood,  Present  Tense,  Plural  Number,  Third 
Person,  agreeing  with  the  subject  wars.  Parts 
^am^  waSf  beings  been;  Tense— tf///,  art^  is^  are^ 
are^  are. 

Transitive  Verb,  from  do ;  Passive  Voice,  Past 
Participle;  complement  agreeing  with  wars. 
Farts — */-?,  d/ii,  doings  done. 

Definite  Article  or  distinguishing  Adjective,  attribute 
of  brand. 

Substantive  Common,  Neuter  Gender,  Singular 
Number,  Nominative  Case,  subject  of  wUL 
Plur.  brands. 

Substantive  Proper,  Neuter  Gender,  Singular  Num- 
ber, Nominative  Case,  attribute  oi  brand. 

Auxiliary  Verb,  from  wi/l ;  Active  Voice,  Indicative 
Mood,  Present  Tense,  Singular  Number,  Third 
Person,  agreeing  with  the  subject  brand.  Parts 
— ttv//,  wouidf  — ,  — ;  Tense — «/;*//,  wilt,  wi/'iy 
willy  wilif  will ;  forming  with  be  and  easl  a  com- 
pound tense-form  of  the  Passive  Future-Imper- 
fect Tense. 

Auxiliary  Verb,  from  be;  Active  Voice,  Infinitive 
Mood,  Present  Tense,  dci)endingon  7vt/l.  Pans 
— flOT,  7i'as,  being,  been  ;  forming,  with  will  and 
east^  a  Passive  Future-Imperfect  Tense-form. 


Ky  fall  hints  an  Pa^^ing,  see  Dickinsrm's  DifficHlties  of  Grammar 
pahluifed  by  Ilagltes,  yrkc  2s.    A  very  good  and  cixcav  "«*iitV, 
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Transitive  VctViv  from  rati:  Weak   Conji 
Passive    Voice,    I*asL    Participle;    coxai 
agreeing  with  brand.     Parts — cast^  cast, 
cast ;  forming  with  (the  Auxiliaries  of  Hmc 
voice)  will  and  ^  a  Passive  Kuturc-li 
Tensc-fonn. 

Adverb  of  place,  qualif)iDg  cast. 


A  COLLECTION   OF  EXAMPLES  OF 
ORAMMAfi. 
(For  CoRREtTiiONS— sek  Index.) 

The  correction  of  errors  is  a  useful  exercise.     It  a«ral« 
and  keeps  alive  the  critical  faculty,  and  serves  to  ixnjjrrss  I 
rules  of  grammar  more  firmly  upon   the   memory.     Ail, 
nearly  all,  the  principal  points  in  re^'ard  to  which  it  is  posait 
to  go  wrong  are  exemplified  in  this  collection. 

X.  Leave  Nell  and  I  to  toil  and  work.     {Dickem  f) 

2.  He  is  stronger  than  me. 

3.  They  were  refused  admission  to,  and  forcibly  dri 

the  castle. 

4.  Don't  blame  it  on  to  me. 

5.  Have  you  change  of  a  sovereign? 

6.  He  parts  his  hair  in  the  centre, 

7.  l*our  the  water  in  the  bucket 

8.  He  wTOte  to  and  w.uncd  me. 

9.  Swim  across,  John.     O  Sir  1  I  durst  not 

10.  Having  laid  down  his  hat^  he  laid  down  on  the  soli 

11.  Tiiat  was  the  most  unkindcst  cut  of  all. 

12.  I  have  heard  those  soit  of  arguments  fifty  times  or 

13.  Sorrow  not  as  them  that  have  no  hope. 

14.  The  house  of  Hoal  was  full  from  one  end  to  am 

15.  Neither  of  the  three  will  do. 
iG.  Thou  never  didst  them  wrong,  nor  no  man  wron^f. 

17.  He  belonged  to  a  Mutual  Ailmiration  Societv,  \\ 

hers  of  which  spent  their  lime  i' 

18.  Homer  is  remarkably  cuncisc,  w' 

and  agreeable. 
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were  judged,  every  man  according  to  their  works, 
IV  it  ye  out  lor  to  see? 

Tn-i:>  su.nmoned  him  for  a  trespass. 
■a.  A  nun  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory  in  a  picture  as 

well  .\s  read  them  in  a  description. 
I*   Wetbej  he  be  the  man  or  no,  1  cannot  tell. 
are  you  speaking  of? 
_   _^  road  is  only  to  be  used  by  persons  having  business, 
ib^  The  cake  was  soon  divided  between  half  a  dozen  hungry 

urchins. 
1).  Tiiou  art  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  her 

As  he  was  a  poet  subUmcr  than  me. 
jiS.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  much  pains  have  been  spent  on 
I  thcs  wutIL 

9%  Thou,  Nature,  partial  Nature,  I  arraign. 
"''  ^  is  quite  different  lo  that. 
L  soil  of  a  writer  is  he? 
is  the  roan  whom  I  saw  was  to  blame. 
;her  of  these  writers  can  be  called  true  poets. 
^  To  be  drank  on  the  premises. 
3$.  <  wished  ro  have  gone  and  seen  him. 

36.  Vou  h.nc  weakened  instead  of  strengthened  your  case. 

37.  His  child  is  a  girl  often  years  old. 

38.  Between  you  and  I,  this  is  not  right. 

39.  iStimebody  told  me,  I  forget  whom. 

40.  Of  London  ami  Paris  the  former  is  the  wealthiest 

41.  I  Mw  a  young  and  uld  man  silting  together. 
4%.  Euh  of  tliem  .shall  have  the  book  in  their  turn. 
4>  As  he  lay  down  the  weight,  it  slipped  and  broke  his  arm. 
44,  'i cannot  be  a  contraction  for  /</>,  for  it  is  put  to  a  female 

Noun. 
^5.  The  arrow  sped  swift  to  the  mark. 

46,  1  have  business  in  London,  and  will  not  be  back  for  a 
fortnight 

'  neither  ate  r»or  drunk  anything  for  two  days. 
i^r  learnt  him  French  in  the  evenings. 
IcittT  be  from  ? 

r  thinks  nothing  of  tale-bearers, 
;i.  Neither  John  nor  his  brother  knew  their  lesson  this  TOOTnii\^ 


52- 
53- 
54. 
55- 
56. 
57. 

S8. 

59- 
6o. 
til. 

63. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 
68. 


73- 
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The  fairest  of  her  daughters,  Eve. 

Tlie  Atlaiiiic  separates  the  Old  and  New  World. 

He  ran  faster  than  me. 

How  sweet  the  moonliglit  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 

You  neither  honour  your  father  or  your  mother. 

I  saw  tlie  Secretar)'  and  Treasurer,  and  they  examined 

accounts. 
Going  into  the  garden,  the  grass  wetted  my  fecL 
The  North  and  South  line  is  stopped. 
Anybody  may  have  this,  I  care  not  whom. 
Let  you  and  I  take  a  walk. 
They  have  not  yet  began  the  game. 
Either  of  the  exercises  is  good,  but  John's  is  a  little 

best. 
The  snow  and  the  rain  finds  its  way  through  the  root 
The  two  largest  ships  were  sank  across  the  mouth  of  th 

harbour. 
The  report  of  many  pieces  of  artillery  discharging  at 

same  time  produce  a  startling  effect. 
Having  failed  in  his  appeal,  no  further  attempt  was  mad 
The  centres  of  each  compartment  are  ornamented  with 

star. 
You  are  a  greater  loser  than  me. 
He  wrote  a  modcratcly-sizcd  volume  of  poems. 
Impossible  !  it  can't  be  me. 
Whoever  the  king  favours  the  cardinal  will  find  emplo 

raent  for. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire  do  i 

carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder. 
They  were  both  fond  of  one  anotlier. 
Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax's  when  neither  are  ali 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  ! 
There  were  no  less  than  five  persons  conccmetL 
They  are  the  first  six  lines  of  Paradise  Lost 
One  of  the   best   books  that   has  been  written  on 

subject. 
I  like  it  better  than  any. 
Let  each  esteem  others  belter  than  themselves. 
Are  either  of  these  men  your  friend? 
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It  15  no:  mc  Vic  h  in  love  with. 

Who  ihj.ll  i  v'.ivo  Ihb  to? 

He  WA5  no  sooner  out  of  the  wood  but  he  beheld  a 

glorious  scene. 
Other  geniuses  I  put  in  the  second  class,  not  as  I  think 

ihcm  inferior  to  the  first,  but  for  distinction's  sake. 
T7i'  ■  laugh  at  Kuropean  plantations,  which  are 

i.__       __  .jy  rule  and  line. 
When  we  look  at  English  comedies  we  would  think  that 
the  authors  do  not  care   to  brave  the   vices  Ihcy 
describe. 
Yoa  are  in  no  danger  of  him. 

It  bears  some  remote  analogy  with  what  I  have  described. 
He  would  have  spoke  {MiUtm), 
And  though  by  fate's  severe  decree, 
She  suffers  hourly  more  than  rac. 
I  am  a  man  that  have  travelled  and  seen  many  nations. 
For  ever  in  this  humble  cell, 
T^t  fhee  and  I,  ray  fair  one,  dwell. 

I  proud  yet?     Aye,  that  I  am  not  thee, 
of  tbera  are  rem.irkable  for  precision, 
9^  Unose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws, 

And  is  himself  the  great  sublime  he  draws, 
98.  I  never  dare  write  as  funny  as  I  can. 
??.  Too  great  a  variety  of  studies  distract  the  mind. 
loo.  The  river  has  overflown  its  banks. 
lot.  (ine  species  of  bread  was  only  allowed  to  be  baked. 
*«•  I^t  llic  o^ence  be  of  never  so  high  a  nature. 
*o>  Personification   is  when   we  ascribe    life   to   inanimate 

beings, 
itti.  Men  who  hut  sj)eak  to  display  their  abilities  are  un 
ffonhy  of  intention. 

Hcd  ?     No  he  has  not  near  done. 
other  bMt  the  house  of  God. 

:  am  indebted  for  this  favour. 
H,  he  was  banished  the  country, 

market  value. 
lies  sent  for  their  professors  from 
^fcu.r»  and  ^mncc 
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ttt.  When  we  were  there  we  lived  a  dreadful  quiet  life. 
nj.  Go  bear  this  Uduigs  to  the  bloody  k'ln^ 

113.  Verse  and  prose  run  into  one  another  like 

114.  A  messenger  related  to  the  king  the  whv  ' 

115.  The  question   is    not  whether   a   good    lndi.ut  os 

Englishman  be  more  happy. 

1 16.  A  state  of  aifairs  of  all  others  llie  most  calamitous. 

117.  Otiicrs  said   that   it   is   Elias,   and  others,   that  it 

prophet. 

118.  Two  young  gentlemen  have  made  a  discovery  that  t 

was  no  God  {Swift), 

119.  I'here  sleep  many  a  Homer  and  Virgil,  legitimaic  I 

of  their  genius. 

120.  Swift  but  a  few   months   before  was   willinig  to  1 

hazarded  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  w*r, 
I2t.  Such  were  the  ditticultics  with  which  the  questtoa 
involved, 

122.  I  soon  expect  to  have  finished  my  book. 

123.  I  make  no  doubt  but  you  can  help  him. 

124.  I  consider  him  a  very  well-looking  man. 

125.  It  will  do  no  good  without  you  do  it  soon. 

136.  His  extravagance  eventuated  in  the  total  djsperstoi 
his  property. 

127.  You  must  either  be  quiet  or  must  le.ive  the  ro 

1 28.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  of  accepiiny  yotir  n , . 

129.  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  will  consider  of  it. 

130.  I  feci  vtry  flattered  by  your  remarks. 
tji.  I  and  my  family  reside  in  the  parish  o(  Stockton,  ' 

consists  of  ray  wife  and  daucjhters. 

132.  Did  you  see  a  woman?     No,  I  only  saw  a  man- 

133.  The  wild  but  grand  scenery  of  Scotland, 

134.  The  town  is  in  a  bad  sanatory  condition. 

135.  Lord  Derby  went  out  of  office,  and  was  replaced  by 

Palmers  ton. 

136.  I  do  not  doubt  but  th.it  he  will  come. 

137.  I  don't  think  he  was  intenlionnlly  irreverend. 
13S    He  made  a  Ifcnch  of 
«39.  He  proceeded  to  scic  .Liatc  his  fortncr 

mcnts. 


■   V 
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ry  does  not  senc  me  as  to  wh'Jtn  h  was. 
ghi  sun  peeps  in  every  little  crevice. 
km  one  of  those  who  cannot  describe  what  I  do  ni 
see. 

145.  The  country  was  divided  into  counties,  and  the  counti< 
niaccd  under  ma^'jst rates. 

ver  put  so  tuuch  of  themselves  into  their  work; 
!  I'S  which  we  once  hoped  and  believed  woul 

never  have  grown  cold. 
Nepos  answered  hiai ;  Celsus  replied ;  and  neither 

ihem  were  sparing  of  censure  on  each  other. 
'The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 

Whence  all  but  he  Iiad  fled.' — H<mans. 
Soch  are  a  lew  of  the  many  paradoxes  one  could  cil 

from  his  writings,  and  which  are  now  before  me. 
In  the  best  countries  a  rise  in  rent  and  wages  has  be 

found  to  go  together. 
I  heard  of  him  running  awar. 
By  young  Telemachus  his  blooming  years. 
He  having  none  but  ihem,  they  having  none  but  he. 
He  wants  his  hair  cutting. 
Bccaking  a  constitution  by  the  very  same  errors  that 

many  have  been  broke  before. 

No  one  as  ytx.  had  exhibited  the  structure  of  the  humai 

kidneys,  Vesalius  having  only  examined  tlicm  in  dog] 

— ilailam:  *^  Uierature  of  Europt* 

156  They  are  not  only  the   most   charitable   of  any  oth 

nation,  but  nioit  judicious  in  distinguishing  the  pr< 

'  f  rest  object  of  compassion. 

'.  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon  yoo. 

ij^  .Tim,  though  loo  many  commas  are  bad,  too  few  arc 

without  inconvenience  also. 
I5$>  If  I  h    '  ed  this  I  need  not  have  troubled  myself  t 

wr  it. 

ived  from  the  Latin  TTiapiesis, 
forget  the  error,  and  which  was  n 


>  are  loo  ignorant  to  be  homblc^ 
tkicrc  can  be  no  ZodWty  nor  proff:es^ 


richout 
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He  has  got  a  new  pair  of  shoes^ 

I  can't  abcai  ihcni  people. 

•So,'  says  1,  *  this  is  what  it  nil  c- 

Put  it  on  lo  ihc  table,  and  there  . 

What  1  say  is,  *  Every  one  lo  their  Utstc:. 

This  is  the  hardest  frost  as  I  remember  ot 

This  course  of  conduct  is  more  preferable  than 

A  vagrant  is  a  man  what  wanders  -ibouL 

He  had  been   enga^'cd  ciglu  years  upou  a  prvxjett 
extracting  sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers,  which  wct^ 
be  put  into  phials  hermcticaUy  scaJed,  and  let  oi 
warm  the  air  in  raw  inclement  summers. 

Arguing  in  this  way,  it  has  been  inferred  by  phtlot 
that  the  Aryans  were  an  agricultural  people. 

The  largest  circulation  of  any  Liberal  ncwbpapo; 


PROSE  ORDER. 

An   examinee   is   frequently  required   to   place   poCtii 
extracts  in  Frose  Order.     Tliefulli-   '  >:>Ic  rules  (w^ 

a/s(?  relate  to  ordinaty  EttgUsh  Compoi--  i»c  of  service 

Rules— 

1.  Long  and  involved  poetical  passages  shouM 

broken  up  into  shorter  and  stin}>lcr  ones. 

2.  Words  should  never  be  inserted  except  to  stsp 

poetical  ellipses,   or  where  the  re-arTan>;cntent  1 
destroyed  poetical  grouping. 

3.  Where  possible  foreign  confitractions  should 

replaced  by  English  ones. 

The  Subject  should  precede  ^xs  Verix 
The  Objective  should  follow  its  VcrK 

before  '^c  Objcctii 
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Adjectives  used  adverbially  must  sometimes  be 

dismissed  for  tiicir  copnate  Adverbs. 
The  Preposition  should  precede  its  Noun. 
Adverbs   and   nMHhfying   Clauses   should   be  placed 

hbat    the   modified  word,  but   so  as  to  avoid 

amhiguity.     The  Cbiises  should  follow  the  Verb,  etc. 
Interjections  should  precede,  or  be  placed  near 

to,  the  commencement  of  the  sentence. 

Examples. 
I. 

'Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
ABove  them  all  the  nrchangel  ;  liut  his  fiLce 
Deep  Kan  of  Lbundcr  bad  intrenched/ 

— Faradisi  Lost,  Book  I. 

f*rate  Order — 

Yct^  the  archangel,  so  darkened,  shone  above  them  all ; 
but  deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched  his  face. 


11. 

*TB«  gi't ' : '  r  hy  Shoou  acBinst  the  dosky  pole 

ly  Padng  towards  the  other  goal.' 

■'••P -''■- -.  .,im  ;  — Comus, 

Hkc  slope  nin  his  upward  beAm 

Prose  Order — 

The  gilded  car  of  day  doth  allay  his  glowing  axle  in 
the  Atlantic  stream;  and  the  sun,  pacing  towards  the 
other  goal,  shoots  his  upward  beam  against  the  dusky 
pole. 

III. 

The  oonttier'A,  sriMiei's,  scholar's,  eye,  longnc,  swmd.* 

— //(!/«/«•/,  Aci  [I.  Scene  1. 
rrott  Order— 

Tlic  courtier's  tongue,  the  scholar's  eye,  the  soldier's 
nrord. 
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^^M  'Whose  turf,  whose  ?hade,  whose  flowers  unong 

^^^^_^  Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

^^^^B  His  silver-wincjing  way.* 

^^^r  —Oifg  tt>  Eton  Coiiege,  Gr^, 

^^r       Prose  Order — 


IV. 


Anionj;  whose  turf  and  shade   and  flowers,  the  hoary 
Thames  wanders,  along  his  silver-winding  way. 

Short  Exercises. 


*  He  like  the  wnrM,  his  ready  viKlt  pa)'s 
Where  Fortune  smilrs  ;  the  wretched  he  forsakes; 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flics  from  woe.' 

*  Thus  was  I,  sleepini^,  by  a  brother's  hand. 

Of  life,  of  crown,  ofquecn  at  once  de<;patched, 
Cut  oflFcvcn  in  the  blossinns  of  my  sin, 
Unliou^cl'd,  disappointed,  unanei'd. 

—Hamht. 
'  Nor  envies  he  the  rich  their  happy  store. 
Nor  his  own  peace  disturbsi  with  pily  for  the  poor  ; 
He  fec<Is  on  fruits,  which,  of  ihcir  n*-n  accord. 


The  willing  ground  and  laden  trees  afford. 
Frnm  his  loved  liome,  no  lucre  can  him  draw ; 
The  senate's  mad  decrees  he  never  saw. 

— Drydm's  '  Geow^n* 

'  Where  his  vnst  neck  just  mingles  with  the  spiite, 
Shc:ithed  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies. 
He  stops — he  starts — disdaining  to  decline^ 
Slowly  he  fnl!s  amidst  triumphant  ciics, 
Without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle  dies.' 

— A>rtf»'j  •  CAiid€  Harold: 


PARAPHRASING. 

Definition. — Paraphrasing  is  the  minute  rendering  of  the 
sense  of  a  literary  passage,  by  other  words  than  were  originally 
used.     It  is  translating  from  Classic  into  ordinary  English. 

The  general  result  of  Paraphrasing  is  disappointing,  and 

necessarily  so.  Although  *minc  own  it  is  a  poor  thing.*  Giveq 
that  the  selected  passage  is  choice  English,  written  by  a  Standard 
Author,  perhaps  in  poetic  diction— how  can  an  ordinary  mortal, 
condemned   to  express  another's  ideas,  fettered  to  commoiv 


and  wiih  a  conx-entionnl  vocabular)*  (the  author 
'      hosen  the  best  expressions)  be  satisfied  with 
:  imitation  ? 

nevertheless  a  most  valuable  one;  for  although 
uon  can  supply  the  lack  of  a  second  language, 

)iptirasiiicr  is  not  a  bad  substitute  for  tranalatlon, 

if  it  l»e  combined  with  gr.immntii-al  nnalysi-s. 
tran-^lator  is  compelled  to  analyse  and  paraphrase,  and 
icr  and  crlficicnt  means  of  educational  development  is 
>y  translation  of  English  into  English. 
ICC  will  not  permit  us  to  give  detailed  rules,  but  wc 
the  vaiious  methods  and  append  a  specimen. 

Methods  of  Faraphraaing. 
ic  as  men's  minds  are  the  different  methods  em- 
ITierc  is— 

rvugh^nJ-ready  method^  which  writes  down  at  once 
the  general  sense  of  the  extract- 
The  do^4  or  prosaic  method^  which  consists  of  para- 
phrasing word  by  word,  and  sentence  by  sentence, 
through  sheer  force  of  dictionary  and  synonym. 
This  modus  operandi  cannot  be  recommended.  It 
is  responsible  for  converting — 

rai  in  a  mj-slcrious  way  |  .  .    '  The  Lord  goes  about  in  a  stealthy 

lb  womlcri  to  perform,'        |  manner  doing  astonishing  ihings.' 

^The cunning  wc/Ajj/ (child  of  the  prosaic),  which,  taking 
|H  A  view  of  the  whole  passage,  by  inverting  scnten( 
|H  substituting  the  Active  Voice  for  the  Passive  Voice, 
I   the  general  for  the  particular,  the  Concrete  for  the 
W   Abstract,  craftily,  if  mechanically,  disguises  how  little 

has  been  effocted. 
^'  Best,  is  the  artistic  method^  which  consists  in  appreciating^! 
aod  reproducing^  under  another  guise,  the  spirit  of  thei 
ttceq^t,  bringing  into  the  foreground  all  the  essentials 
la  IheT  proper  order  and  prominence,  and  judiciously 
rj'  11^  the  mere  details.     It  deals  with  ideas 

0;'  orda. 

Cc;  melhod  is  not  so  successful  as  thecunnfn^^ 

rx.  -  a  rule  is  there  sufiicieul  I'uwc  toi  Wi 
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employment.     In  truth  even  the  average  exam 
will  mistake  the  cra/fy  for  the  artistic. 
We  append  two  specimens,  one  from  prose,  the  other  f 

poetry,  which  may  be  described  as  wrought-out  by  a 

of  the  two  last  methods. 

Specimens 
I. 

Criginai  Passage. 

(a)  Under  the  circumstances  (b) 
the  prosperity  of  (c)  the  Italian  States 
(d)  dependetl  (e)  far  more  (0  on  the 
ability  (g)  of  ihcir  foreign  (h)  agenls, 
(i)  than  on  the  conduct  {j)  of  those 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  (k) 
domestic  adminiiitralion. 

(I)  The  ambas'^ador  (m)  had  to  dis- 
charge (o)  funcLions  (o)  far  more 
delicate  (p)  than  transmitting  orders 
of  knij-htliootl,  (q)  introducing  tour- 
ists, (r)  or  presenting  (s)  his  brethren 
(I)  with  the  homage  (u)  of  his  high 
consideration. 


(v)  He  was  an  nd>-ocatc  (w)  to 
whose  management  (x)  the  dearest 
interests  (y)  of  his  clients  (7.)  were 
cntnislcd— (l)  n  spy  (2)  clothed  (3) 
with  an  inviolable  character. 

— Macmday'i  Alaihiav^ilt. 


Paraphrase. 

(a)Thesc  facts  being  so,{b)thci 
fare  of  (c)  the  Italian  commiml 
(d)  was  sustained  (c)  in  a  much 
degree  (i)  by  the  policy  (j)  of 
executive  (k)  at  home  (Q  than  If 
tact  (g)  of  their  representatives 
abroad. 

{l)Ui»n  these  envoys  (ni)devoli 
(n)  duties  (o)  requiring  much  m 
subtle  talent  (p)  tiian  [merely]  cat 
ing  complimentary  distinctions 
securing  socLil  consideration  forth 
compatriots,  (r)  or  as.'^iiriog  (t)  w 
formal  humility  {%)  their  feJiow-dip 
males  (u)  of  their  profound  rctped 

(v)  They  were  [really]  coofulcat 
agents  (w)  upon  whose  skill  (1)  t 
mctst  important  concemi  (y)  uf  tbl 
principals  (i)  depended— -[l)  0^ 
sarics  (3)  invested  (3)  with  ■  sttH 
and  privileged  immunity. 


Observe — 

A.  Synonyms,  e.g,  (b),  (c),  (g),  (h),  (k),  (I),  (ra),  (n), 

B.  Inversion  0/ sentence  at  (f),  (g),  (h),  (I). 

C.  Abandonment  of  Periplirasis  (j), 

D.  Substitution — 
a  Plural  for  Singular  (1). 
/3  Passive  for  Active  (d), 
y  Active  for  Passive  (z). 
o  General  for  typical  particulars  (p),  (q),  (r). 

E.  Expansion  of  idea  (3),  and  strengthening  words  [real 
^merely]. 

F.  Change  officure  (eX  (v),  (w),  (x),  (y),  (z). 
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II. 


Originai  Pafsag^, 

s  ooble  mind  h  bcre  o'er- 
-iyfii  * 

loldicT^St  scholar's, 
,  iword ! 
CA.Lxucy  atid  rose  of  the  fatr 

'•^T*  of  faxhioB  and  ib«  mouU 

fvrri    of    iJl    observer?  * 

; 

i<)Sl  deject  nn<l 

iQcied  the  honey  of  liU  miuic 

-    ttu-t    noQc    and     most 
-^n  reason, 
twt-ci    t>elU  jangled  out  of 

fhrac  i»riil  harsh ; 

*  rm  and  feature 

.4.  >  I. .......  1  O  woe  Israel* 

—Hamlet. 

'.  '  '  ',  '  niorc  JiflficuU  of  paraplimsing,  fHxtry  oi 
f  'Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.' 

T  i  al  Uiiliculty  with  poetry  is  not  as  great,  for  your 

[  lary  is  sometimes  left  untouched,  and  it  is  easy 

loilcvem  iiaLural  to  vary  the  construction. 

On  the  other  band,  the  result  is  more  batheiu\  .os  poetical 
ficutcs  :md  ideas  are  more  difficult  of  conversion  into  those 
*fenaiblc  in  prose. 

'Hir  Mother  Tongue  being  a  composite  language,  and  pos- 
^oeiiig  many  donbUts^  lends  itself  more  easily  to  I'araphrabing 
^  almost  any  other  language. 


Paraphrase. 

Behold  the  ruin  of  a  lofiy  intel- 
lect *  llie  kf^n  perception  of  ihe 
scholar,  the  policed  speech  of  the 
courtier,  the  brAve  spirit  of  the 
knight,  the  hope  and  flower  of  the 
HAdon  he  ajlorned,  the  uiu<l<.'l  uf 
manly  ticauty,  lite  centre  lo  vrhich 
all  eyr^  were  lurnud — he  is  utterly 
brought  low !  Kor  mc  whose  car* 
dr^nk  in  the  sweet  melody  of  his 
tender  avowaU — I  om  become  the 
most  depressed  and  miserable  of 
women,  seeing  sucli  nibble  and 
powerful  faculties  thrown  into  clis- 
corJant  confusion,  like  melodious 
bells  runif  inharmonimt^ty ;  sulIi 
matchlc£[  symmetry  and  personal 
beauty  of  ripe  manhood  LliKhlerl 
with  madness.  What  bitter  grief  is 
mine  t 

— />j?m  *  Pt^ctUal  Teatker.' 


i  PBW  HINTS  ON  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

<•  Continually  read  the  best  English  authors,  poets,  novelists, 
hi-'. .»;....     -..u(  scieniiftls,  as  well  to  attain  an  extcn- 
.  as  a  good  style. 
Nt.ii:  ujy  r  .ii.ivfdinary  or  inegular  constructions  in  our 
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3.  Practise  nTiting  short  essays  upon  widely  varied  subjefl 

4.  Draw  up  a  plan  of  your  essay  before  finally  writing  iL 

(Sou^e  of  our  Classics  were  re-wrillen  half  a  dozen  till 
before  publication.) 

5.  Write  a  few  poems — attd  bum  them.     The  practice 

versification,  if  not  carried  too  far,  will  certainly,  ia 
struggle  after  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  effect,  conduce  U 
good  literary  style. 

6.  Frequently  paraphrase  and  place  in  prose  order  pass! 

from  the  poets. 

7.  To  avoid  sameness,  commence  your  sentences  with  di 

ent  jmrts  of  speech,  except  where,  as  in  our  IjtanVj 
emphasis  of  repetition  dictates  oiliurwise. 

8.  Employ,  at  firsts  short  sentences  and  Saxon  words. 

see  *  ///'///  9.' 

9.  Whenfairiy  proficient^  suit  your  style  to  your  theme, 

construction  should  harmonize  with  the  thought;  if 
subject  be  toiisome^ 

*  The  line  should  labour  and  the  verse  be  slow  * ; 
if  merry^ 

*  The  frolicsome  measures  id  merriment  move.' 
Just  as  there  are  onomatopoetic  words,  so  there  are 
niatopoctic  styles.     How  splendidly  Dcnham  obse 
this  (his  own)  rule  in  apostrophizing  the  Thames  I 

*0  coultl  I  flow  like  thee,  ami  ninlic  ihy  stream 
My  great  example^  as  it  is  my  themes 
Thouj^h  deep  yet  clear,  though  genlle  yet  not  dull. 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  Full  I' 

Southf/s  *  Cataract  of  Lodore '  furnishes  an  exce 
example  of  an  opposite  style,  but  equally  effective 
suited  for  its  purpose. 

Nobody  would  advocate  the  use  (or  abuse)  of  J 
son's  *  anfracttiosc^  verbosity  or  Clarendonian  sentes 
in  ordtT  unduly  to  inflate  a  simple  story  ;  but  in  stj 
disquisitions  and  involved  controversies,  the  Ion 
sounding  word  and  the  complex  sentence  are  jusli 
and  necessary. 
10.  Beware  of  a  mixed  style.  If  thy  heart  fail  thee  d< 
climb  at  all. 


I 
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Compare — 

1.  He  put  out  the  fire. 

2.  He  extinguished  the  conflngratioD. 

3.  He  d'outeH  the  connagration. 
iVV.  a  might  be  allowable  to  denote  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  gieat  fire,  but  in  any  case  AV'.  3  is 
•horribly  mixed' 

ti.  Bemre  of  u&ing  unnecessary   Adjectives,  Adverbs,   or 

CoDJ  unctions. 
ti.  Don't  finish  a  sentence  with  an  unemphatic  word. 
IJ4  Carefully  keep  to  English  idiom  and  avoid  foreign  con- 
structions. 
14.  Punctuate  carefully. 
-^  oar  Rules  under  *ProBe  Order.* 


PUNCTUATION,  ETC. 

Ko  Ircalisc  on  English  Grammar  is  complete  without  some 
Otntion  uf  PanctuaLion.  Punctuation  (derived  from  the  Latin 
fiiKUm,  a  [>oint)  may  be  defined  as  the  right  method  of  pui- 
^i  in  Points  or  Slops. 

The  words  of  a  sj>oken  sentence  are  seldom  uttered  consecut- 
i'cly  Certain  pauses  are  made  to  mark  more  clearly  the  way 
'D  »hich  the  words  of  a  sentence  arc  grouped  together. 

In  writing,  these  pauses  are  represented  by  marks  called 
St  liii  or  Points. 

;  is  impossible  to  lay  down  perfectly  exact  rules  for  the 

n  lion  of  pauses  in  sj^eaking,  so  it  will  be  found  that  in 

flac)  cases  even  the  best  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to 

tte  t!«?  of  Stops  in  writing.     The  best  th.Tt  can  be  lione  is  to 

1  -  few  general  principles. 

-Tit  rulL"  ii  Ibc  loUuwmg: — *Slops  should  be  uscd 

only  when  ihey  make  the  writer's  me.ining  clearer.'  Never 
wc  a  mure  important  //(?/>,  when  a  less  important  one  will  be 
iuifidcflt    A  good  gencrAl  rvh  fur  a  student  is  lo  &vo\d  the 


insertion  of  Stops,  especially  Commas,  where  the  sense  if 
without  tlicrn.  j 

The  Stops  used  in  English  Punctuation,  arranged  idj 
of  importance,  are  : — 

1.  The  Comma.  .  .  (,) 

2.  The  Semicolon,         .  .  (;) 

3.  The  Colon,      .  .  (:) 

4.  The  Full  Stop  or  Period,  .  (.) 

Tliese  are  all  the  Stops,  properly  so  called.    But, 
the  Stops,  some  other  signs  are  employed  in  writing,  i 
are: —  ' 

1.  The  Note  of  Interrogation, 

2.  The  Note  of  Exclamation, 

3.  The  Parenthesis, 

4.  Inverted  Commas, 


(?) 

(!) 

()[] 


Q! 


Besides  these,  there  are  also  the  Bracket,  the  Dafl 

Hvphen,  the  Apostrophe,  the  Caret,  the  Asterisl 
Abbreviation  Marks. 

On  the  Names  of  the  Stops. 

Properly  speaking,  the   names   Comma,  Semicolofi 

arc  not  the  names  of  the  Stops,  but  of  the  porti 
sentences  which  they  mark  off.  Comma  (Gk.  komma^ 
cut  off)  properly  signifies  a  Clause;  Colon  {pk.ko/on^zX 
member)  signifies  a  limb  or  member  of  a  sentence ;  Sen 
means  a  half-Colon;  and  Period  {Gk. />en'-odoSj  a  way] 
signifies  a  Complete  Sentence.  However,  it  is  now  ti 
marks  or  Stops,  and  not  the  different  portions  of  a  sei 
or  an  undivided  sentence,  that  arc  now  denoted  by  the 
Comma,  Semicolon,  Colon,  and  Period. 


PUNCTUATION  AND  PROSODY.      1 

Punctuation  marks  off  words  according  to  their  sei 
Uie  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence,  Prosody: 
'  ig  to  the  Rhythm  or  Metre. 
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Use  of  the  Comma. 
^  indiioU  OmisstoH — 

(l)(AFh>-    -  "■    .'T^f,  flf,V  =  ii  Is  AV=TwouM. 
W  (^y  ^  '•  '  "^scssivc  Case,  i//iA'/=liirdis  oi  birdw. 

-i  .  Apoairophc  i,  from  Greek  svt^^awayj^ 

and  #T/af«  =  laming. 
(*)  0/tPcrJi — 

•  As  fire  burns  fire,  so  pity, »  picy.' — Casar. 

^o  Jtmttc  Piurais — 

(d)  Of  Utten,  as,  *  Dot  your  i*i/    '  Mind  yoar  fs  And  ^V.* 
(4)  \^kk  would  oiJiertL'Ut  bt  amttguoui,  as,  /iyV^^ carnages. 

I  J<>  SeparaU  WordB— 

I.  Ntmn  im  A^sitfOH  from  the  principal  Noun,  as,  'The  last 

of  ifae  EogUsb,  llcrcward.' 
a.  Nemmaiivt  of  Addrtit  from  the  sentence,  as,  '  Jokn^  come 

here/ 

3.  A  itritt  {•/ Adjrctivett  u,  'The  ttnstst,  hright€it^  mmnat  ol 

manViiK).' 

4.  A  tn-'      ■*   ■  '  'S,  ^  Swifiy,  stmUkily^  and  tilenJty^  llie 

tic 

5.  X  j^/  i":.  *  A^ove,  bnuaiht  around  us  wo 

6.  ^it>' JSj  05,  /«?/,  ittfi!///,  saucepan,  fctir^ 

7.  Ttf  uparait  Raponsivi  Advertis  from  rcmaiitdir  <^  AnrnxTf 

ai,  *  Xj,  I  cannul.'     '  Ku,  I  can.' 

8.  T'^rpsrate  C.fttntfln't  Adverht from  their stnience,ViS,  *  A^iin, 

Ut  us  consider.' 
9i  7i»  separate  Absoittie   Adixrhs  from    rut    of  sentmce^ 

^  jlappiiVt  we  delected  him.' 
ia  To  rmpAasiu  ivcrds^  as,  *  1  say  anto  you,  watch,* 

To  separait  PhrasCS— 
I.  A^nm,  OS,  '  To  r,;t,/  nturh  and  kmnv  iiitU^  is  a  disgincc* 
*.  AditCivi^  as,  '  He,  turning  hh  ktad  away,  wept  iilcnUy.' 
J.  AaverHal,  as,  *  The  sun  arising,  wc  departed.' 

7b  separate  Olauses  (or  subordinate  sentences) — 
t.  A't"*t,  '  1  h.-.i  y.'u  have  tt/rtrwyn/  mtf,  <!ulh  appear  in  Hiis.' 

cd  is  the  man,  that  walieta  not  in  the  toumcl 

J.  Adi<tbtai,  •  n  iffi  ^uitt  in  my  house  I  sift  thy  Buok  be  uiy 
domfaDioD  stUl  * 
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VI.  To  separate  Short  Co-ordinate  Sentences — 

I  slip,  I  slidr,  I  ^Icnm,  I  glance. 
I  go,  but  1  shall  leturn. 

VII.  To  separate  Interpolations  from   rest  of  sen) 
especially  in  case  of  quotations,  as — 

'  Nay,  najf,  said  John  with  an  atttpy  frmoHt 
Your  coin's  a  had  one,  nail  it  down. 

VIII.  71?  separate  a  Series  of  Co-ordinate  Snbject«' 
Predicates—  I 

No  inUmal  mis^vii%}^,  no  friendly  penucuion^  no  h4»stilt  ffn 
cotild  coerce  his  conscicDcc.     (SubjccU.) 

I  will  nc\ti  /orgiv€  my  eMcmia,  tnoUit  my  acquMntancA 
itav<  my  friends  unrc^uarded,     (rredicatcs.) 

The  Semicolon. 

The  Semicolon  is  used  between  two  portions  of  a  ! 
tence,  cacli  coniplclc  in  itself,  when  the  pause  is  longer  t 
t)iat  indicated  by  a  Comma, 

It  is  chiefly  used  to  separate  Co-ordinate  Sentences,  en 
sucli  as  are  short  and  closely  connected  in  meaning, 
ordinate  Sentences  are  those  which  have  a  certain  conned 
with  each  other  as  regards  their  sense  and  use,  but  wl 
have  no  GramniaLical  link  of  connection  between  them — 

The  heavens  declare  ihe  glory  of  God  ;  and  Ibe  lirmaineiit  showttb' 
handiwork. 

Day  and  niglit  are  of  nearly  the  same  duration  in  Venus  as  on  the  Ki 
the  diuTiial  jieiiod  of  rotation  of  the  planet  is  twenty-three  hours,  twt 
one  micuies,  and  sevco  seconds ;  it  b  consequently  ibiny-five  minulet 
than  our  A. 

The  Colon. 

The  Colon  is  placed  between  Sentences  which  are  gi 
matically  independent,  but  sufficiently  connected  in  sens! 
make  it  undesirable  that  there  should  be  a  complete  Ix 
between  them,  e^, — 

Nothing  else  could  have  united  her  people  :  nothing  ebe  could  tun 
dangcrcd  or  interrupted  our  commerce, — Laiviar. 

This  is,  perhaps,  most  generally  the  cAse  where  one  po' 
of  a  Sentence  is  followed  by  another  portion  connected 
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of  example,  €0ns€quencey  cause ,  or  (above  all)  atttithesti 

ddes  lie  geoenlljr  batll  nenr  riren :  as  Loadon  on  the  Thuces. 
i  dad  t  we  shall  nev^cr  f«c  him  more. 

ihoald  be  too  positive  :  the  wisest  often  err, 
hetrd  of  thee  \v$  the  hcarm^  of  the  ear :  Uui  itow  mine  eye  seelli 

all,  bowerer,  that  can  be  said  on  the  distinction  bc- 
the  Semicolon  and  the  Colon,  it  will  be  found  that 
rfy  similar  sentences  are  diflereally  punctuated  by  du- 
wiilcrs. 

The  Period  or  Full  Stop. 
Full  Stop  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  complete  and  inde- 
;nt  Sentence, 
is  also  used  after  abbreviations,  such  as — *^.,  i,t.f  v/»., 

\^  Train.  Coll.  Carm. 

Trin.  CoIL  Dub. 
J.  J.  Jones,  Esq. 

The  Author  of  '  The  Queen's  English '  on 
Punctuation. 

le  btc  Dean  Alford,  in  T/ie  Queen's  English^  has  some 
WDOtous  remarks  on  Punctuation  ihat  may  be  thought 
flwibyof  a  passing  notice.  He  says:  *The  great  enemies 
tp  tiTideistanding  anything  printed  in  our  language  are  the 
These  are  inserted  by  the  compositors  without 
:esl  compundion^  on  every  possible  occasion.*  The 
'O  complains  that  the  meaning  of  many  passages  is 
■"^I'^cure,  and  even  altered  entirely,  by  a  wrong  use 
■  insertion  of  the  Comma,  as  in  *An  voted  for 
i>i  die  Jews»  who  live  in  Houndsditch.*  He  admits, 
iliat  too  few  Commas  are  nn  inconvenience  also, 
jally  the  case  in  sentences  where,  but  for  the 
the  Comma,  the  meaning  would  be  ambiguous, 
boacty  for  promoting  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
:i  vras  foimdcd  in  1831.' 

queslinn,  •  Is  tliere  any  difference  between 

thf!  ColoH^  and  do  we  want  both  ? '  Ut-an 

Semica/on    serves    to    separate  clauses 

'  iHG  is  not  Xmnicdiatcly  caiticd  Qx\, 
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after  a  Comma,  nor  disjunctively  broVen  off,  as  after  a  CoU 

It  is  useful  after,  perhaps,  a  series  of  Commas,  to  indicaW 
somewhat  greater  break  in  tlie  sense,  or  at  all  events  o 
difTcrin^i  in  kind.  A  Cohn^  on  the  other  hand,  marks  a  a 
sideiable  break,  and  is  useful  before  a  disjunctive  Particle, 
where,  for  the  sake  of  the  style,  a  connecting  Particle 
omitted.*  In  antithetical  sentences,  such  as,  *  He  sai 
others:  Himself  He  cannot  save,'  and  'A  righteous  ib 
rcgardeth  the  life  of  his  beast :  but  the  tender  mercies  of  1 
wicked  arc  cruel,'  he  thinks  he  sees  *a  clear  case  for  a  Coloi 
With  the  bulk  of  these  observations  we  entirely  concur. 

Of  the  other  Sigfns. 
A  Note  of  Interrogation  (?)  must  be  placed  at  the  < 
of  all  direct  questions,  t.g. — 

liave  you  tK:en  long  at  the  College? 

Indirect  questions  do  not  take  a  Note  of  Interrogation  a 
\hem,  e.g.^ 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  been  long  at  the  College. 

A  Note  of  Exclamation  (!)  is  used — 

(a)  After  Interjections  and  lixclamatory  Sentences,  <y 

Alas  t  Poor  Yorick  \—/MmUe. 

Ttie  fuc  !  They  come  !  They  come  I — Syren's  *iyaterfoff. 
{b)  After  Invocations,  e^^. — 

lulia.  1  Ob  Italia  I  thou  who  hast 
The  fnlal  giil  of  beauty. — Bynm, 

The  Parenthesis  ( )  is  used  to  enclose  a  clause,  or  jmi 
a  clause,  which  does  not  enter  into  the  construction  of 
main  sentence,  but  is  merely  'intro<luced  by  the  way.'* 

Words  enclosed  within  a  Parenthesis  do  not  require  to 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  any  other  Stop 

Inverted   Commas,  or   Guillemets  (*'  ")  are  used 

jparate  a  quotation  from  the  i>assage  in  which  it  occurs,  e^ 
"Our  annv  swore  teiribly  in  Flanders,"  cried  my  uncle  Toby, 
■thing  to  \.\\\&."—Stime. 


•  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  ca^lf/i***.     It  U  conoi 
lice  that  irmfUtwt  is  also  llie  Ciicck  for  an  iDLcrjectioo. 
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taiion  within  a  quotation  is  usually  marked  off  by 
verted  Commas  (' '),  e.^. — 

'I  cm  nek,**  isid  tbAl  wortlij,  **  uf  hcxring  Aristides  colled  '  ihe  juit 

. — Single   Inverted  Commas  appear  to  be  taking  the 
of  double  in  many  modem  works. 

Brackets  [  ]  are  generally  used  to  separate  interpolated 
&om  the  passage  in  which  they  occur. 

Ttic  Dash  ( — )  denotes  hesitation,  or  difiiculty  of  utterance — 
If  it  ? — It  ii — my  ain  gudcman. — Old  Baittui. 

Carci<M  frriters  often  use  the  Dash  as  a  substitute  for  other 
Sterne's  writings  are  full  of  Dashes. 

The  Hyphen  (Greek  <6}y5^= under,  and  Ar«c=  one)  has  three 

lTo  form  loosely  connected  compounds — 
(«)  By  dividing  words  into  syllables,  as,  Con-sianti-nopie. 
U)  IJy  fi  mpound  words,  as — 

Ti^  niafu-tasily-io-hcoiitaifud  boon. 


a.  As  a  cnntmrfion  mark,  ^^.,  £25,  tV»w/i'jf  =  Committee, 

rapound  words  have  comjiletelycoalesccd, 
i,  as,  nex-crihckiSy  bhukhmrd, 
two  vowels  are  adjacent   and    prevent  fusion,   the 
ix  sometimes  substitutctl,  as.  co'dpcrniive,  preordained. 

Oisresis,  Greek  Si-oi/naiv,  a  sLii.iratidii  { *•),  is  I'laced 

second  of  two  vowels,  when  it  is  intended  that  t)oth 

*i  Uc  sounded  separately,  e^.  eooptraiive^  reinforce^  airaUd^ 


^cQaretr  Lalin  caret -\%  wanting  (A),  is  used  to  denote 
sa  omitted  word  i$  inserted  above. 
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Asterisks  (**•*)  are  used  lo  inarV  the 
considcraljlc  number  of  words,  as,  f^. — 

Of  man's  firet  disobedience,  aa<1  the  ftnil 
Of  that  forhidtlen  tree,     •     •     •     •     • 


Sing,  Hcsyrnly  Masc. 


FIGURES  OF  SPEECH, 

Definition. — Figures  of  speech  are  uncommon 
expression,  serving  cither  to  ornament  the  style,  or  lo 
matter  of  discourse  in  a  clearer  light. 

They  consist  of  two  classes — Figures  of  A 
Tropes  (or  *  turns  '  of  expression,  from  the  Gt^ 
It  is  to  tiie  latter  that  the  tcxm J^^/nifnr  lartguage  is  roost 
applied. 

Chief  Figures  of  Arrangement. 


exclauation. 

Interrogation. 
Antithesis, 


Si  MILS. 

Metaphor. 
Allegory. 
Pkrsonification 
Hyperbole. 


Chief  Tropes. 
6. 


Climax. 

Inversion. 

Plsonasii. 

Irony. 
AposTROPnit. 

Meton\'wy. 
svnedocke. 


Figures  of  Arrangement 
>.  EzclamatiozL 

I':xcIaiiiation  gives  life  to  style  by  expressing  •  hxX  in 
form  of  a  cry  of  wonder,  as — 

'  O  Liberty  t  oh,  tound  once  delightful  to  every  Romini 
'  O  bippjr,  h«p[7  nisUcs  I  if  they  were  twt  «ware  of  (tbdr  ovn  I 
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BwTOgratioiL 

Dtcnog3iion  expresses  a  fact  or  an  opinion  by  asking  a 

ttioa  instead  of  making  an  assertion,  as — 

!^  there  be  ihs  least  doubt  of  his  guilt?  {i.e.  there  is  no 

doubt), 
le  I  where  are  the  chArms 

l^es  have  Mtm  in  thy  face  ? '  {i.e.  there  are  ao  charms  ia  soUtuJe). 

Ir*- '■  "   ■'  " '-  wiih  force, 

A'  ■  discoutse; 

Tt  ■  .       I  •,  grave,  thy  victoryf  _ 

And  David  uUa,  •  What  ailed  tlice,  O  thon  scft  ? ' 

tithesis. 

icsis  consists  in  bringing  two  words  or  expressions  into 
[contrast,  as — 

I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more. 
Speech  is  silver,  but  silence  ia  gold. 
»f  these   examples  contains  a  double  Antithesis.     In 
alandji  in  contrast  with  natttrt^  and  U^s  with    vtorc. 
\tpteck  is  contrasted  with  siknu^  and  iilvtr  with  goid. 

Antithesis  arrayii  in  stronger  light ; 

Thns  wbire  opposed  to  black  appears  more  bright  t 

g        '  Tlioii|;h  deep  yet  cUoTy  though  getitU  yet  not  duU^ 

^^^Hfrom  the  Greek  word  for  '  a  ladder ')  consists  in 

P^B^mcnt  of  a  string  of  different  thoughts  or  expressions 

Pttuccnding  scale  of  forre,  so  that  the  last  is  the  strongest. 

cssion  fail  to  do  this,  and  the  last  term  l)e  weaker 

king  than  one  that  has   preceded  it,  there  is  an 


WLE5  or  Climax  : — 

piece  of  work  is  man  I     How  infinite  in  faculties  1 

niolion  how  express  and  admirable  I     In  action 

angel !     In  apprehension  how  like  a  god  !' 

Lives    arc   slignted,    scorned,    injured,    oppressed, 

Their  tyrant  is  looked  up  to,  rewarded,  honoured, 


I 
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Example  of  Anti-Climax  or  Bathos 
•And  ihou,  Dalhousic,  ihe  great  cod  of 
LUutenani-  Colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  ' 

Here  the  glor)*  of  the  indix-idual  thus  spolo 
in  the  epithet,  '  great  god  of  war.'  After  thj 
holding  a  commission  as  lieutenant-colonel 
trifling.* 

By  Climax  we  in  Rhetoric  learn  to  climb. 
By  steps  uccnding  to  n  height  sublinie ; 
As  thus  :  '  Who  wields  this  mighty  empire^ 
What  man?  what  hero?  angel? — nay,  wh 

5.  Inversion. — Inversion  places  words  in 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis,t  as — 

War  at  that  time  there  was  none 
This  is  much  more  spirited  than  the  tame 
There  was  no  war  at  that  time. 
Other  examples : — 

■  Silver  and  gutd  have  I  none.' — Acts  iii.  6. 
'Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated,* — I 

6.  Pleonasm. — Pleonasm    makes    langu 
using  words  that  are  unneccssar>',  as — 

I  saw  it  with  these  very  eyes. 
Though  Pleonasm  is  s[)oken  of  as  a  figure 
sequcnlly  as  an  embellishment  of  language, 
often  a  defect,  to  which  the  language  of  uned 
particularly  liable.  This  fact  is  too  obvious  to  req 

7.  Metalepsia  (Greek,  ^cTa-Ai;i/'«- a  taking 
union  of  two  or  more  figures  of  different  kinds  in 

e.^,  *  In  tears  and  muslin.'  — DUlumJk 

*  I  find  this  example  quoted  in  half  &  doten  difla 
student  will  get  just  as  good  an  idea  of  an  AiiLi-Clima 
illustration.  An  auctioneer,  descanting  eloquently  on  1 
country  nmnsinn,  thus  called  the  attention  of  the  cor 
which  flowed  through  the  grounds; — 'O,  jmM  water  I 
bre.T.lh  of  si.ring  ;  clc.ucr  than  crystal ;  pure  as 
sjiarkling  as  the  water  of  Olympus  1  And  then  he 
riiiiht  sert  pf'.i'oUr  to  Ml  potatois  in' 

Note  that  epitaphs  frequently  indulge  in  Batho<;,  /.j 
She  was  an  amiable  ami  afTcctionftlc  wife  an  ' 
could  play  weli  on  thepitms. 

+  Empbaiil  (Greek,  l^«i»«=lo  make  cleat)  is  a 
cular  words,  or  a  particular  arrangement  of  words, 
meaning  clearer  or  more  forcible. 
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Tropes  or  Figures  of  Thought. 
Simile, 

Simile   (Lat  simile^   like)  is  the  expression   in   full   of  a 
semblance  between  two  things  or  two  actions,  and  is  known 
y  its  sign,  ^\hich  is  generally  li/ie  or  as,  e.g. — 
Svift,  in  his  decay,  was  like  a  giant  tree  withered  at  the  top. 
He  rushed  upon  his  adversary  like  a  lion. 

By  Simile  comparison  is  made  ; 

By  *  as '  or  '  Ukc  *  ihe  sense  is  oft  conveyed  i 

As,  *  Like  a  lion  rngod  tlic  ruthless  foe  ; ' 

Or,  '  Like  a  mantle  lay  ihc  fallen  snow.' 

».  Metaphor. 

Mcuipiior  —  a    bolder    figure  —  expresses    a    resemblance 
without  using  any  sign  of  comparison.    It  is,  in  fact, 
Simile  cut  down  or  compressed  by  the  omission  of  words 
as  or  iikt,  e,i^.— 

That  statesman  was  long  a  piHar  of  the  throne. 

Metaphor  may  assume  a  variety  of  forms.     As  there  is 

a  certain   amount  of  difficulty  in  applying  the  ordinary 

itions  of  Metaphor  to  particular  cases,  a  definition  is  liere 

itted  which,  it  is  hoped,  has  the  merit  of  cleainess  and 

Metaphorical  expression  is  one  in  which  the  name  of 
one  thing  (which  includes  persons),  action,  or  condition 
is  put  for  the  name  of  some  other  thing,  etc.,  on  accouni 
of  some  real  or  fancied  resemblance  between  them. 

Person  or  thing,  as^ — 
Palmerston  was  a  pillar  of  the  throne. 
Public  meetings  arc  the  safety  vahes  of  discontent- 
He  was  cut  off  in  thcfiower  of  his  age. 

Action,  as — 

The  ship  ploughs  the  waves. 
The  waves  were  sleeping  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
He  came  sailing  down  the  street  like  a  person  of  vast 
importance. 

Stnte,  condition,  etc.,  as — 
Puffed  up  with  vanity  and  self-conceit 

The  ships  returned  laden  -vi'wh  gohien  grain. 

Benling  over  with  rage,  he  rushed  from  the  assembly 

2   F 


ID 


(3) 


J 


^1/  jneiajjiiuns  siiuuiu 

gay,  nor  too  elevated,  but 
subject 

(2)  They  must  be  drawn  ft 
such  as  raise  in  the  min 
ideas  must  be  avoided. 

(3)  Every  Metaphor  should  b 
which  is  clear  and  strikin 
to  be  discovered. 

(4)  Metaphorical  and  plain  (r 
be  mixed  together, 

(5)  Two  different  Metaphors 
the  same  subject, 

(6)  Metaphors  should  not  be' 

(7)  Too  far  pursued.  Even 
pushed  too  far. 

Examples  of  Bad  Metaphor 

<i)  'Here  log 

His  silver  skin  laced  with  hisj 

(2)  '  To  /fnVc/V  with  snow  ihc  4 

Winicr).  I 

(3)  "H 
Steeped  in  the  colours  of  ihcit 
Unmannerly  breeched  with  ga 

(4)  *  To  lake  up  orniB  against  a  M 


kjn  im  hrudui  is  very  hard  to  detect,  and  the  whole  expres- 
t  •«  !^  not  &.r  short  of  disgusting.     In  (4)  there  is  a  confusion 
J  M'.iapbors.     It  is  not  usual  to  take  up  arms  against  a  sea, 
gh   had   Shakespeare  writien   *a  host  of  troubles,'   the 
ftjTihcT   would   have  been   perfect.      In    (5)   there   is   an- 
on of  Metaphors.     Supposing  that  a  man  could 
clf  in'  a   hope,  it  would  be  clearly  impossible  for 
e   to   '|?M  drun!:'  or  to  'fall  asleep.'     To  make  the 
jr    passable,    hope    should    ha>'c    been    personified 
•ut,  and  instead  of  wridng  *in  which  you  dressed  your- 
poet  mii^lit  have  said,  *  in  which  you  confided.'     In 
the  Metaphor  would  have  escaped  being  incongruous 
'    '    ■'  !:.     But  to  amend  the  language  oi  Shakespeare 
possibly,  too  audacious!    We  will  merely  sav, 
„t  Mc  passage,  if  amended  in  some  such  way,  would 
.n,  to  our  weak  comprehension,  much  cxsier,  and  that, 
"      nee  may  be  accorded  to  Shakespeare,  a  modern 
_  iius  mixes  up  his  Metaphors  will  find  little  favour 

^^tAc  Uutib  of  a  19th  century  public. 
^^B  A  Metaphor  resemblance  puts  in  place 

^^H  Of  common  words,  aad  adds  a  vivid  grace; 

^^B  As  goidcm  harvest t  or  a  dorm  0/  ra^; 

^^^  BnMt  thy  wrath,  for  '  Ne'er  ia  strife  engage.* 


jry  is  a  Metaphor  expanded  to  considerable  length,  or 
>tring  of  connected  and  consistent  Metaphors.     In 


-•  -;  s  Prv^rrss  the  Metaphor,  or  series  of  Metaphors, 

.  entire  volume,  the  art  of  the  writer  manifesting 

I  ■    wonderful   unity  of  the   whole. 

'   the  entire  composition  is 

'The  life  of  a  Christian 

wtili  A  ti  ination.' 

An  All.  .  ■lioti,  extciid-S 

And  MriUi  liieir  itBA.^vs  deep  mconiog  blends. 
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(3)  Ascribing  actions,  as,  The  sea  saw  it,  ant!  fli 
(3)  Ascribing  attributes,  such  as  speech  an<!  h 

The  iisttttiftg  oaks,  The  habbling  brook,  etc. 
Prosnpoparia  (.ktsoiis  mnkcs  of  things, 
As,  *Now  ihe  moon  k<r  pearly  raduncc  flings  ;* 
'  The  brook  rocs  pratllhts  "H  its  pcbLily  way  ;  * 
Or,  **rhe  still  mmw  ^s forth  vnth  sanJ^tffrttf* 

S-  Hyperbole. 

Hyperbole   (Greek,   'over-throwing')   is  an  e 
the  sake  of  effect.     Thus  we  say,  *as  quick  as  light 
hot   as  a  furnace,'  or  'as  old  as  Ad;im.'     This  is  a 
which  occurs  frequently  in  common  conversation,  thoug! 
frequency  of  its  occurrence  varies,  pcrliaps,  in  inverse  niC 
the  culture  of  the  individual.     Properly  managed,  a 
amount  of  hyperbolical  language  lends  hfe  and  vigour  t< 
utterances  of  an  orator  or  pleader. 

Hyperbole  exaggeratiOD  shows ; 

As  '  timndiesi  wealth,'  *  mt  brains,*  *  /m  fApusaud  «roc&. 

6.  Irony. 

Irony  expresses  a  statement  more  emphatically, 
words  which  denote  exactly  the  reverse,  as,  *  He  is 
Solomon.'    The  real  meaning  of  this  assertion  is  that  tl 
spoken  of  is  very  ignorant  or  foolish.     See  Job  xii.  i 
'And  Job  answered  and  said,  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  pt 
and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you.'     By  seeming  to  asst-rt 
critics  that  there  would  be  a  dearth  of  wise  men  after 
dead,  Job  implies  very  ingeniously  and  severely  that 
not  wise,  but  foolish. 

To  Inmy  div^cmbling  words  belong, 

As,  *  Th:ink$,  proud  t>cacock.  fur  thy  ttmcfal  aooc  t' 

7.  Apostrophe. 

Apostrophe  is  htcrally  *a  turning  off'  (Greek, 
It  means  the  turning  off  from  the  regular  course  of  the  fai| 
to  address  some  person  or  thing.     (Comj'arc  tlv. 
•a  rfifterraination  of  the  blood  to  the  brain.')     Tf 
life  are  addressed  as  though   they  were  alive, 
absent  or  dead  as  though  they  were  living  nnd  pr*. 
*  O  my  ion  Ai>^lom  I  woald  God  I  had  died  for  thw, 
iny  fon,  my  »on  ! ' 
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*  Snul  of  ibejttst  )  companion  of  the  deail  I 
VHiKre  U  ib^  bome?  and  whither  an  thou  fle^l  ?* 

This  simple  fipirc  is  one  that  is  extensively  used  in  poetry, 
d  is  CKCr  - '  '  -  ^   n  many  noble  and  beautiful  passages. 
/> :  .as  thoughts  ami  feelings  press, 

T'ln:*  ■••  5oinc  object  "jriih  a  brief  address  :  ~ 

'  JtntrttJ thirit  of  fiold*.     The  crimes  how  ^eat| 
Which  thcra  dt»t  ur^c  roaakiuJ  to  pcrpcLralc  t* 

Mctonyrny. 

f;y  ('change  of  name')  is  the  substitution  of  one 

another  which  expresses  a  kindred  idea,  or  the  sub- 

I  the  name  of  one  thing  for  the  name  of  another 

li  the  first  is  closely  connccied.      This  figure  has 
woal  varieties.     For  example,  it  puts — 
^)  The  cause  for  the  effect,  as — 

I  am  reading  Shakespeare  (for  Shafce&peareV  works). 
(fl  The  eifect  for  the  cause,  as — 

Grey  hairs  (for  old  age). 
(f)  The  sign  for  the  thing  signified,  as — 

The  Crescent  (for  the  Turkish  empire). 

The  Cross  (for  Christendom). 
{i\  Thi"  container  for  the  thing  contained,  as— 

The  *  flowing  bowl '  or  •  the  bottle '  (for  intoxicating 
liquor). 

The  House  (for  the  670  members  of  Parliament). 

The  kettle  (for  the  water,  as  in  '  the  kettle  bolls '). 

Metonymy  dciiotcs  a  change  of  name  ; — 
Of  iliffrrent  worils  the  lemt  is  still  the  SAme  i 
Ap,  '  John  rratls  I'tr^i't'  ime-inini;  Vir^il't  wtrfc^); 
•  P.  -...'  .-•  rrcy  ^airj  ; '  »  Death  in  Ihc  ^W///  lurks  ; ' 
'  foils  ;  *  *  The  Prtst  hath  wondrous  power  i ' 

f/laA  wc  die  from  hour  to  hour.* 


loche. 


;- 


.ses  a  whole  by  naming  a  p:irt,  or  ricf  rvrsa, 
-of-liattle  ships/  we  sometimes  write,  *ten 

and  instead  of  'I  lived  in  his  house  ten  years,' 

f'ju  years  under  his  rvo/.' 

^vc  sec,  with  plcnsini;  ajt 
/  whole,  aad KmxcUmizi  »hulc  for  parti 


MANUAL 
*  Bcncalh  ihU  rpt'/Wn  ttuittnm  have  I  pissed  j' 

•Yon  ticc'  "■>•  titi'nlt    i.iil  IS  jiTir^diTi   '  fii'-.f  ;' 

•Andpr..,  iie«r, — 

Urec-ii  -II  yearf^ 


PRESENTIVE  AND  SYMBOLIC  WORDS. 

These  terms  have  more  to  do  with    Philology  than 
Grammar,  but  they  are  so  important  that  id  a  work  ^ 
with  *  Our  Mother  Tongue,'  the  absence  of  any  esj-'i'-ir 
tlicm  would  be  a  grave  otnissioa 

A  Preaentive  Word  is  one  which  of  itself  presents 
conception  to  the  mind  or  memorj',  as,  poktr^  ram/inv^ 
/TftoMf,  eiuiidadon^  stron}^^  fOHsft,  ^^^^i  ^*^''t  strike^  moae^ 
Note  also  the  Roman  Numerals  /.,  //-,  /// 

A  Symbolic  Word  is  one  which  of  itscU 

'       It      1         -  1-    -r   -   !.  ^ 


{ 


IS  one   wmcii    ui   iiscu  i 

meaning  to  the  mind,  and  which  depends  for  its 
on  its  relation  to  some  Presentive  lyord  or  words,  as,  m 
e/se^  frottty  Ar,  /,  how^  never^  since^  who^  yet  Note  alsc 
Arabic  Numerals  and  the  Rom;in  Numerals  after  ///. 

What  Parts  of  Speech  are  Presentive  or  Symbo 

As  the  Parts  of  Speech  do  not  confine  tliemsclves  in  us 
llieir  own  class,  and  indeed  cannot  be  rigidlv  sopirat^ 
'demarcated,'  our  answer  will  only  bo  general 

SubsiiintivcS^  AiijcUivtiy  Nounal  Adverbs,  ari 
of  Verbs  are  Presentive. 

Pronouns^  Articks^  PrcpoHtions^  Conjutuiiens^xhc  Su^:/,i. 
and  Auxiiiary  Verds  arc  Symbolic 

Onomatopoelic  words  and  Interjections  appear  i-.j  .... 
mediary.     Note  also  the  Noun  thing  and  the  Verb  A*. 

As  long  as  one  hundred  and   thirty-seven   yc  "  — 
distinction   of  Symbolic    and   Presentive  was    n< 
'  Hermea,'  a  famous  book  on  *  Utrn'o-sai  Grammar,  trc 
Words  classified,  ns — 

(i)  -  Mt  by  ihcmseK^s  (J-  \ 

(2)  ''t  by  A'^'^oriirion  i.  1. 

These  divisK.iia  arc  v  Bopp  Uic  Nominal  { 

$entivc)  and  f'ronumui. 


Traastion  from  Presentive  to  Symbolic 

Prciottix'e  Words  tend  to  become  Symt 

.  Konn.  e^S'  ^^^f^S- 

Thsx^  was  originally  Presentive,  t!ie  Saxon  Verb  //v/'/r.: 
meant  lo  compromise  (Ijiiin  piuisri).     Even  now  we 
find  it  Preseniivc  in  kindred  languages.    The  Norwegian 
ParliAment  is   the  thing.     In  the   Isle  of  Man   tho 
hill  from  which  the  laws  are  proclaimed  is  Ty/rwald. 

*  And  to  lh<  IIus-  Tittg  (house  thing)  tielJ  at  Meic 
Oaihered  the  fanners  Ukx  and  near.' 

— Lon^fellc^s  '  Si>,f^  of  King  01^,* 

When  thing;!  are  opposed  to  persons,  the  word  ts  used 
somewhat  pTtsentivdy.  Hut  it  is  employed  purely 
iymMca/Iy  in 

*  Thou,  O  LonJe  God,  oA  the  ikyns^  thai  I  longc  for. ' 

— Pa.  Uxi.  4  (1539;. 

Verb,  £^.  shall. 

(fl)  Shall  originally  signified  to  ffwe^  and  was  Presentive, 

'Hmniccl/.'«i//thu?'  =  *  How  much  *»ww/lhou?' — LukcxvL  5. 
'Ky  ihc  faith  I  ihalxa  Gwl.'— ^^il/r^'r. 

C£  German  scJiu/di'jfim  indebted. 

(i)  It  is  sometimes  used  iHtermediateh\  e.g. — 

*If  (he  Refoimers  iaw  not  where  to  draw  ihc  line,  who  lAo// 

arraign  them.' — A/Hman. 
*\t\  die,  DO  m.Tu  ihail  pity  me/ — Richard  HI.  Act  v.  Scene  3. 

(()  Now,  shall  is  used  Symbolically  as  a  mere  Auxiliary, 

I  shalitXiXViQ,  to-morrow. 

Adverb,  c^*  mm/. 

U)ymv  is  the  acccjucd  time  (Presentive). 

{^)  Ko^v  faith    is    the    substance   of   things  hoped   for 

.  ■  ')- 

tix  i^  .^  shown  also  in  the  rise  of  Alphabets,  thej 

11  6m  tidn^  undouhtediy  Presentive. 
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Our  A  was  nt  first  llie  picture  of  on  eagle,  B  of  some  othd 
bird,  £)  was  a  man's  hnnd,  and  it  is  probable  liiat  the  Arabi 
Numerals  were  at  Hrst  composed  of  the  number  of  stroke 
which  they  represent 

Thus  the  pictorial  and  riiyming  Alphnbets,  t^, — 
*  A  was  an  archer,  B  was  a  Butcher/  etc., 

are  founded  on  true  principles,  especially  when  the 
illustration  can  be  made  in  the  form  of  the  letter,  as-* 
for  snake. 

When  A  represents  an  Archer,  it  is  Preseniive;  when 

represents  a  vowel  sound,  it  is  Symbolic. 

Caution. 

Of  course,  all  language  is  radically  Symbolical,  but  our  i\ 
terms  arc  not  used  absolutely  but  relatively. 

The  real  difference  betiveen  the  l*resentive  and  Symbol! 
words  lies  not  in  the  absence  of  symbolism  in  the  former,  \>t 
in  the  lack  of  the  presentive  faculty  in  llie  latter,  which  lear 
their  unmixed  symbolic  character  fully  exposed. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


■OETANCE  OF  PHILOLOGICAL  STUDIES. 

■    '   ■'  ■  ■  cnirr  at  all  u/cn  th^ 

anr<L\:r .    "  To  what 

■:  to  it /f-^i' anitquitritt 

pramm>:rjiirtx  /     .Sujp^i'tu  to  us  to  kuaw  thf  /t/wj  pf  cur  prtitnt 

k^  fa  ^'^f>riH  an  lU-.timff  rfyrTf-tinfcnre  n-ith  ffir  /iin^ungf  at  w\ 

ntti  .-rtKenu  ■■  ■  (hrmt^  whi(h 

t-w^iii"  itt,'^  ;  artii /<aH 

\tt.:c  -  -     '  '  ■  ■-  he  fiaJ  not 

r.     Atiif 
,  :.ti:e.     Ohtf 

:tdu  ^vky  we  ihouiii  occupy  ourstrofs  with  the  pait  of  our 
htrauit  the  prt$ent  h  ou.y  tutelli^bU  in  (he  ii\^^t  of  the 
ifita  of  a  X'rty  rem^tt  /"usi  tuici'.i.      There  are  anonniHet  out  t>f  ^H 
tiif7L»  exijtin^  in  vur  lanzu>ii' ;  •vhich  the  ^ire  lop'c  of  ^ammar  ^| 
...         .  ....I..,.:.  .'.  ,.     ,...f  ^  Jtnow/i-'(--.'ir  of  in  ^^ 

:(h  hme  ntiuU  them- 
'/.  Evef%  ast  ttgoiti^ 
^fiicamt  fviiess  ii>m€  IftawMf^  of  tne/ya\t,  tt  it  imtossihU  that  we  can 
«rjw«K/  otiiQnee  a  sin^U  step  in  th*  itftfo  >fmg  (f  the  latent  capabiUties 
^1^  iwgua^.  without  (he  danger  of  seme  harbarom  violation  of  its 
*0'/»7j|iafT/(iOTj.'— AnciiuisHOP  The,ncii. 


cannot  have  arrived  thus  far  in  the  study  of  '  Our  Mother 
le'  without  noting  that,  even  now,  various  dialects  are 
in  Rngland.     The  Creek  student  will  also  remember  I 
that  language  was  divided  into  three  princijal  and  many 
lirLiie  varieties. 

Fc  note,  too,  the  existing  Tendency  (enormously  retarded, 
Etcr,  by  the  universality  of  hot^ks  and  facility  of  communi- 
form  new  dialects  of  F-rvh^h  in  lielond  and  Anicrica, 
llbat  French,  Itahan,  Spanish,  etc.,  are  the  children  ofj 
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Pursuing  the  course  thus  inJicalcd,  we  discover  Uial 
languages  may  be  arranged  in  groups,  as  ihe  Romnnic, 
Keltic;  these  groups  in  larger  groujis,  as  the  Kelto 
Italic  ;  and   finally  in   families,  as   the  Aryan, 
Turanian. 

'ITic  Science  of  Langnage  thus  leads  us  up  to  that 
sumniit,  from  whence  we  see  into  the  very  dawn  of 
life  upon  earth  ;  and  where  the  words  which  we  have  bawd 
often   from  the  days  of  our  childhood — '  And  th© 
earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech  *— 
a  meaning  more  natural,  more  intelligible,  more  conv 
than  they  ever  had  before. *^jVoa-  Mulkr* 

The   first   part    of  our   grouping  is  materiftlly  a^uftcd 
History,  the  last  part  is  due  entirely  to  Comparative  P'  "*  * 
which,  however,  abundantly  repays  its  historical  detrti 
chapter  on  *  Yes'r,  Yes'm.') 

One   great   obstacle  to   progress  was  tht  assumpium 
Jlihctv  was  Vu  original  ian^tagc ;  and  it  wns  not  u 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  great 
established  the  principle  that  the  true  method  of  pr 
was  to  abandon  a  /r/Vr;  assumptions,  to  collect  as  ma 
as  possible,  and  then  upon  their  basis  to  proceed  scicQlilt 
by  inductive  reasoning. 

From  that  time  many  fragmentary  and  isolated  yet 
truths  were  arrived  at ;  but  it  was  not  until  Sir  William 
and  others  in  1784  undertook  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  that  th( 
feeble  and  scattered  rays  were  focused. 

He  declared  that  no  philologer  could  examine  Sansd 
Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Keltic,  and  Persian  without  bcUcviiijf 
their  common  origin. 

Since  then,  German  scholars  have  been 
and  in  iSoi  Stiilex^l  declared  that   the 
Persia,  nnd  Europe  formed  one  group,  to  which  Uc  ^uvc 
name  IfidchGcrrnanic  [or  /Irynn^ 

Bopp^s  Wr    Grammar  (p 

cluftively  '-  !-d   the   truth   of  :- 

enormous  progress  has  since  been  made. 

We  finally  have  concluded  tliat  the  {rcoplc  speaking  I 
patetil  tongue  were  located  iu  ihc  nort)i-we»l  of  Hindustan. 


*  iici  nf  Aryan  has  been 

>       Aryan  is  a  Siinscrit 

d   ja   ;i.c  i.:r:i   it    means  «<i/A5,  or  <7^  ^(?iW 

\x  wn^,  how  nallya  national  name.    Htj-molog- 

ication  ot  j-irya  is  one  w/w  f/ouxhs  or  tUh. 

irare^  and  the  English  Mr  =  to  plough),  and 

mu-M  have  denoted  ongin.illy  an  agricultural  as 

from  zl  nomadic  or  [.>astoral  people. 

it  sort  of  People  were  the  Aryana  ? 

riunaiely,  no  written  literature  of  iliis  people  is 
bet  by  comparing  the  comnnun  linguistic  features  of 
^embers  of  the  group,  wc  Iiave  discovered  many 
n^aracteristics  of  the  parent  of  the  group.  Accord- 
kl  that  there  are  about  950  root-words  in  Sa^scrtt 
)pear  in  Kurojxan  languages.    Note  the  family  likeness 


that  nations  in  their  progress  towards  civilisation 
various  Period^  such  as  the  Huniing^  Pasiora!^ 
%  Tradings  and  Afanu/artuHng  Periods.     Now  the 
rooh,  above  referred  to,  relate  chiefly  to  A^adiure 
tr,  and  we  find  few  or  none  which  a  Commercial 
wwiM    nen.uire.       We    conclude,   therefore,    that   the 
'  '^d  the  /////v/  ]>erio<l,  and  had   made 
>  towards  (he  fourth, 

\  tiud   d  <i  animals,   built   houses   and    ships, 

^cd   TO,  i-.d   to  plough  and  even  weave,  and 

:•  I  the  use  of  iron.     They  recognised  chiefs 

L  .  '  mion  of  law  and  custom,  the  lies  of  blood, 


■ 

1 

Ensiisk. 

Sanserif, 

^roihcf 

Udaftdic 

Brodur 

Two 

Dvi 

Sav.1* 

BfodCT 

l4ilm 

Kratw 

Mouse 

Mua 

Brociicr 

Persian 

Bradr 

Fit  her 

Pirri 

'^AJc 

Brothitr 

Tartar 

Drudcr 

Sitleth 

Sidaii 

r 

Bnitlcr 

/^usiiatt 

Bmtr 

StamI 

Stha 

Brodei 

Sam'.rii 

Bbaue 

Sweetest 
Star 

Sv.'idishtha 

Tara 

Vid                      1 
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They  also  wombipped  a  Supreme  Being  under  dil 
names,  which  denoted  his  varied  attributes. 

Mat  Miillcr  says  : — *  It  shuuld  be  obsen'ed  that  most  i 
terms  connected  with  the  chase  and  warfare  diner  in  C3 
the  Aryan  dialects,  while  words  connected  wiih  the 
peaceful  occupations  belong  generally  to  the  common 
loom  of  the  Aryan  language.  This  will  sliow  llial  a] 
Aryan  nations  had  led  a  long  life  of  pcatr  before 
separated/ 

Siigratlona  of  the  Aryan  Race. 

Induced  by  tiomestic  necessity  or  external  pressuie, 
after  wave  of  settlers  proceeded  westward;  and  we  caji 
gnthcr  that  ihe  Kelts  fir-st  emigratcil,  followed  closely  1 
Hellenes,  then  by  the  Teutons,  and  finally  by  the 

[The  Jews,  the  Basques  of  Spain,  the  Ma^y.  . . 
gary,  the  Esths,  the  Finns,  the  Lapps,  the  X 
perhaps  the  Clipsics,  are  not  ct  Aryan  origin,] 
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STOCKS  OF  THE  ABYAN  FAMILY. 

The  following  uble  shows  the  relation  of  the  leading 
Germanic  Languages : — 

TAfit^  OP  Aryan  or  Indo-European  Language 

i     1.  Sanscrit. 
I.  Hindu  .     .   /    2.  Hindu,  Hindustani,  Beng' 

3.  Cingalese. 

X.  Zend. 
2.  Pelhevi, 
II.  Iranian    .    I    3.  Persian. 

4.  Pashtu. 

5.  Armenian. 

I.  Has  Breton  or  Annoricon. 
\     2.  Welsh, 
I H.  Keltic.     .    >    3.  Eriie  or  Irish. 

I    4'  Gaelic  or  HiglUand  Scotcl 
(     (>.  Manx. 
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the  AnglM,  who  colonized  the  nortli,  north-cast,  and 

successive  migrations  extended  over  about  one  hundred 

ily  years, 
inost  numerous  tribe,  the  Angles,  gave  its  name  to  the 

;  ami  th.tt  tribe,  which  first  appeared,  imposed  its  title 

X  rs. 

;..^.^..,.)' correct  to  say  that  they  all  spoke  sub-dialects 

English,  then,  is  only  a  somewhat  altered  form  of 

lage  which  was  brought  into  England  by  the  Saxons 

and  which  in  its  early  form,  before  the  changes 

lent  upon  the  Norman  Conquest,  is  commonly  railed 

:oii.    The  grammatical  framework  of  modern 

is  Anglo-Saxon  still. 

irds  its  form,  Anglo-Saxon  (or  old  Kn^lish)  difTereH 
lem  EnglUh  in  this  respect,  that  it  had  a  much  greater 
of  grammatical  inflections.  Thus  Nouns  had  five 
u\  there  were  different  declensions  (as  in  Latin) ;  Atl- 
rcre  declined,  and  had  three  genders  ;  Pronouns  had 
ts  and  some  hi\d  a  dual  number,  as  well  as  a 
and  plural ;  the  Verbs  had  more  variety  in  their  per- 
tcnninations.  The  greater  part  of  these  inflections  fell 
disuse  in  tlie  course  of  the  three  centuries  following 
Norman  Conqiiest,  the  grammatical  functions  of  several 
being  now  served  by  separate  words,  such  as  Pre- 
ms  and  Auxiliar)'  Verbs.  This  change  is  what  is  meant, 
is  said  that  Allglo-Sazon  (or  ancient  English)  was 

loiud,  and  that  Moden  English  is  an  analytical 

natural  changes,  and  the  numerous  foreign 
during  ihe  last  nine  hundred  years,  En^^Iish 

,(h  in  Grammatical  Structure  and  Inflections, 

Teutortic,     As   regards    its  Vocabulary,  Iiovvcvlt, 
fEngbsh  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  mixed  language,  in- 
many  words  have  been  obtained  from  non-Teutonic 

Holler  says : — *  It  is  indifferent  by  what  name  the 
;c  spoVtn  ia  the  British  Islands,  be  calWd,  'wV\t;V\\<:i 
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Ivii;li?li    or    Rrilbli  or   Saxon  :    to    the  fetuiJent   of  Ut 

English  is  Teutonic,  and  nothing  bat  Teutonic 

every  record  were  burnt,  the  English  language,  as  spol 
any   ploughboy,   would   reveal   its  own    history   if 
according  to  the  rules  of  Comparative  Grammar. 

*  Without  historical  help,  we  should  see  that  English  iS 
the  Low  German  branch  of  the  Teutonic  class  of 

Aiyan  family.' — The  Saetut  of  Language,  Lectxire  II. 

What  is  the  Proportion  of  Foreign  Words  in  English' 
Modern    English   dictionaries   contain  about 

eight    thousand    words,    exclusive   of    Past    Tenses 
Participles,  and  of  this  number  twenty-three  thousi 
Ihercabotiis  have  been  found  to  be  of  Saxon  origia 
words  amount  to  about  five-eighths,  or  63  per  cent, 
wliolc,  and  this  fraction  represents,  with  approximate  ac( 
the  proportion  of  Saxon  words  in  common  use. 

But  as,  in  common  use,  the  Articles,  Pronouns,  Prepositt 
Conjunctions,  and  Auxiliary  Verbs  recur  more  frequenti] 
other  words,  and  as  these  arc  generally  of  Saxon  orii 
actual  proportion  of  Saxon  words  in  speech  or  writing 
tlie  proportion  as  fixed  by  the  dictionary.    The  excess 
in  different  writers,  thus — 

VtKX 

Suion 
In  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
„  the  New  Testament,  . 
„  Chaucer :  I'ivo  Ta/a, 
„  Sir  T.  More,  seven  folio  pages, 
„  Shakespeare,  three  Acts, 
„  Milton's  Paradise  Lost^ 

„  Pope's  Esiay  on  Man^         ,  8< 

„  Macaulay's  £ssay  on  Baccftt  7| 

„  Cobbelt's  Eisay  on  Indian  Corn,  clia]x  xl,  .  8( 
,,  Kuskin's  Modern  J'ainters^ .  ,  .  .  7; 
„  Ruskin*s  Eitnients  of  £>rawinx  .       8; 

,.  Tennyson's  /n  Ah-owriam, .  .      91 

^Ptv/e$i0r  Afanh.     Quoted  aAso  b^  An^iu  and  Danict 
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''X.  should  be  observed,  contains  more  wonls  of  Anglo 
^in,  io  proportion,  than  prose  docs.     This  ib  because 
ifiubjecu  of  which  it  treats  are  not  much  mfiuenced  by  modertt 
oonrtry,  nor  is  the  phraseology  which  describes  them. 


DTFTERKNT  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

VOCABULARY. 

1.  PtmF.LV  English  Words. 

2.  TuE  ICkltic  Element  in  English. 

3.  The  Scandinavian'  Element. 

4.  The  Greek-Latin  Elbmlnt  op  thk  ist,  snd^ 
5RD,  AND  4TH  Periods. 

5.  Words  from  the  Spanish. 

6.  Words  FROM  THE  Portuguese. 

7.  Words  from  the  Italian. 

8.  Words  from  the  Dutch. 
9^  Words  from  the  German. 

10.  Words  from  Miscellaneous  Soi/rces, 

Meaning  of  Old  English  Words. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  purely  English  words  denote 
minly  (besides  natural  objects)  such  objects  and  occupations  as 
to  a  primitive  state  of  civilisation.     Though  our  ances- 
pissed  far  beyond  the  stage  of  development 
•When  wild  in  woodi  the  noble  wvagc  ran,' 
idea.-?  were  as  yet  comparatively  simple,  and  we  find  a 
f-f^i^nding    simplicity  in   their  vocabulary.      The   purely 

vords  include — 
n«Dei  of  kindred,   home,   and   domestic   life,  i^,  father^ 
mother^  hearth,  roof^  meat^  drink,  cradU. 
,.     of  the  simpler  natural  feelings  of  body  or  mind,  tf^, 

smiit^  t<ar,  glad,  sorry. 
-     of  the  most  fanillJar  objects  of  sense,  such  as  the 
elements  and  their  changes,  e.g.fire^  wafer,  earthy 
wind,  stomi^  rain, 
of  the  seasons,  e.g.  springs  smmfntr  {not  autumn), 
harvts/,  tP/ftUr. 
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[ames  of  the  divisions  of  time,  e.^,  day^  nighty  month,  ^ 

morniHgy  noon^  evening, 
of  the  features  of  natural  scenery,  e,g.  hill,  dak, 

tree. 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  eg.  sun^  moon^  star,  sky. 
of  llic  organs  of  the  body  of  man  and  beasts,  eg.  e 

ear^  mouthy  nose^  handy  artn^  Morn^  tail^  hoof, 
of  the  commonest  animals  and  insects,  e.g.  ang^ 

duck^  henyfrog^fly. 
of  the  familiar  qualities  of  natural  objects,  e^, 

bhck^  smooth^  narrmi'. 
of  trees  and  y\2LVi\s,,e^.appie,ask^b€eeh^birch^wrnyW\ 
of  the  ordinar}'  transactiuns  of  the  market-place  at 

the  farm,  eg,  trade^  dusiness,  smelt,  plough^  u^ag^ 

stntf^  reap. 
of  the  modes  of  bodily  action  and  postures,  eg,  i 

standi  sleeps  wake^  talk, 
of  those  kinds  of  industry  that  were  practised  by 

Low  German  settlers,  e.g.  ship^  keet^  heave^  tan. 


I.  PURELY  ENGLISH  WORDS-their  Grammat 

Characteristics. 

Our  grammar,  it  is  often  staled,  is  still  English,  though 
foreign  words  have  been  introduced  into  the  Knglish 
lary.     The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  sufficiently  evident  wj 
is  considered  that  the  purely  English  words,  as  distini 
from  those  of  foreign  extraction,  are  the  following : — 
1,  (ff)  Demonstrative  Adjectives — tf,  the,  this. 
The  Pronouns. 

The    Numerals — except    second    (Lai.    secundum 
million,  billion^  etc. 

!b)  The  Auxihary  and  Defective  Verbs, 
c)  Most  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  Adverbs] 

and  place. 
(d)  Nouns  that  form  their  Plural  by  towcI  mutatioj 
\e)  Verbs  that  form  their  Preterite  by  change  of  v^ 
(J)  Adjectives    that   form   their    Degrees    of 
irregularly. 


itioo  increased  and  science  advanced,  as  social 

•  ame   more  complex   and   thought  more  subtle, 

s  for  a  wider  and  more  aUstract  vocahulary  were  made 

ir  *  Mother  Ton;;ue.'     Able  as  Saxon  was  to  comply 

ni,  her  lonly  ai'l,  as  the  l&nguage  Of  the  van- 

d,  was  too  often  rejected,  and  Classical  sources 
vtwn  upon.  'Ihus  we  find  that,  for  the  most  part, 
^nd  complex  Abstract  terms  are  of  Classical,  but  that 
and  Concrete  terms  are  of  Saxon,  origin. 

; — Colour,  motion,  sound,  crime,  animal,  number. 
All  these  words  come  from  the  Latin  (number 
through  French). 

Sit,  lie,  sleep,  etc.     (But  repose  is  from  the  Latin.) 
Hot,  cold,  warm,  etc  {sensation  is  from  the  Latin). 
White, red,  black,grcy,  cXc.{coiour\^  from  the  Latin). 
UVvlking,  running,  etc.  {motion  is  from  the  Latin). 
Singing,  laughing,  etc,  {sound  \s  from  the  I^itin). 
1  belt,  murder,  rol)bery,etc.(^w<r  is  from  the  Latin), 
i^iic,  two,  three,  etc  {numeration  is  Latin). 
\Man,  sheep,  calf,  etc.  (anima/h  from  Latin). 

HrTitc  wc  parliculariie  and  define  things  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but 
■c  and  define  abstractions  in  words  of  Greek  or  Latin 

ii  :i.is  been  alleged  thut  Anglo-Saxon  could  not  have  fur- 

"'s  10  ittVe  liie  place  of  impenetrabUity^  tncomprehen- 

liul  this  is  not  so,  unthorough/aresometif'ss^  which 
,  .  _\on,  would  discharpc  the  duties  of  impenetmH/it}\ 

:3  xincouth  look  would  vanish  wiih  hroWvasKv^-. 


^T^B^'J  i«  vQsme  even  am 

considerable  number  of  K 
■nvasion  introduced  (not  a  doi 

a  new  population,  which  exten 
borders  ti.e  ancient  inhib  S^ 
portion  of  the  females  ^""'^ 

Among  words  of  Keltic  origi 
1.  Some  Names  of  Physic 
^-  Many  Names  of  Thrm 
Field  Use. 

3-  A  few  Words  of  late  Inl 
4.  Keltic  Words  derived  t! 

''  Geogrraphical  Kames-- 
(^)  Mountains:  o///,^;,, 
W  Elvers:  y/w;«,^„„w, 

^^-i-  (v^Ar,  A:w,  ^^/ 
-water,  with  which  c 
^7^'^/^ronife  =  urT,i^t 

Thu  student  who  uish^K  t« 
may  find   it   ns,.r.,:      *""i«  to  comn 

"U3C  u  to  remain  hxed  in  the  memory  . 
^/''''^°l3^''«Hvedina« 
H^•  mtl.  his  maiiock,  bask7t 

She  could  dant  and  >S^«.  he 
And  carrv  rh*  ,/*>  t.  i_  . '. 
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|(<)  Towns :    Ctt£rU4>n^    CarrmarihtHj     CarHsfe^    Dover^ 

Wtib€\itk^  etc 
l(^  Islands :  Arron^  Bute,  Man  (Mona),  MnlL 
[(e)  Ooonties:    Glamorgan^    Ilampshirt^   Kent   (cant 

corner},  Cornwall, 


ffifrmTh  ,'>f a  river);  Ateryitrvifh, 
(litgh)t   Ar4roit*n^ 

AirJ. 

(t) :  Aii*-kimbliie, 

lUin) :    BfM  Mart,    Sen 

rSce  Ve-A. ) 

'.lirj^inu*  ie, 
Brnemar. 
le  taiik>   nn<1    'Irdfj   o*  Uunny 

'tSait);  CarlisU^  Caermartkett. 
(b  heaonf  Motim)  :  Cairn -tout. 
or  Compl  (a  valley^ :  Ilfra- 
,  Crtmfim,     [Sec  Cvrra.) 
(  J  Crai^fntttockf 

ITF     I  Carri-kan' 
)      (       A'( ;«/!(;«, 
)  CrkUadt,     . 
eoMH  (a  volley)  : 


Dum    {liilt}: 


DunMeny, 


Gwent  (a  plain) :    IVitukest^r. 

Inch  or   tUnnis  (islaivd) :    JncHaitd^ 

SuHithlUtt. 
Invcr^iAber:  /mrmfsi. 
Kill  (cell  or  chajicl) :  KiUart. 
Lin    (a    pool) :    Linlith^om,    Lynn 

Llan  or  Lam  (a  sacred  enclosure) : 
Uandaff  (Church  of  St.  David), 
Uanttephan  and  Laimttsion 
(Church  o\  St.  Stephen),  Lampeler 
(Church  of  Si.  Peter). 

Man  (plicc) :  Manchester,  Alevian' 
ehester  (ihe  old  name  of  Baih). 

•Pen  (motinlain,  sec  Bm  vx^A  in 
Scotland)  :  Ptnritk  (in  Cumber- 
land), Penmtrnmmvr  (Wales), 
/Wi5.i«.v  (Cornwall). 

Strnlh  (biond  vtiIIcv)  :  Strathctyde. 

•Trc  (town) :  CopaUry  (towii  nf  the 
convent),  Davmtry  (town  of  the 
two  Avons).t 


I 


MiflceUaneotis  Words,  many  of  which  have  been  de- 

ihrough   Norman   Irench   from   the    Keltic    language 

ken  by  the  Gallic  Kelts  :— J 


I 


Uf 


>tr,  praling), 
md). 


fwl^btln). 


Bran  {trran,  Kkin  of  wheal). 

Bul'on  (A'/tcw). 

Cabin  {cab,  fti&an,  hut). 

Calf  of  ihe  leg  irtif/n,  lump). 

Carol  {{a'ozvl,  love-song). 

Chine  (*■*/«,  liack). 

Clout  {chvtt  patch). 


•  Bv  trt  tod  pot  awl  pfn. 


! Soiitty^  vol   i,  p.  \7i. 
.^iSiXiay^  iS^^.  ;-».  avo, 


p^^^^HJUl 
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H         Coble  [cfK^r,  boat). 

Knelt  {tnwl,  pastng  bctl|^^| 

^1         Cock  inm->tl>on* '-    "^    '^at). 

Knob  \cu-\'                -.  <''f^^| 

^H          Cocker  {cMl'nt. 

Knock  (f  f                   ''Vi^H 

^H          Cod  in/v<z;/-C'>            .  ,   >.UcO< 
^H           Cower  {cwrian,  to  squaij. 

Knon                                  ^H 

Lad                   -uch).          ^^1 

^1          Crimp  {mm,  crimp,  ridge). 

^H 

^m          Crisp  (f-rjjA.  cd^p). 

^^H 

^H           Crockery  {crockan,  put). 

^H 

^H          Crook  (f'Y'y,  hook). 

ich  in  nel^H 

^H         Cudgel  |r(>^',  tniochcon  ;  ri>^/,  short 

^H 

^1                5la(T)- 

stillry).  ^H 

^H          Cuis=lots  {cuftwst  lots). 

Nii'i.                   -,  to  sli-ik^^l 

^1          Dad  (/A/f  rather]. 

Pail                          ]>f<-l).    ^H 

^H          Dainty  {djntaeth,  choice  morsel). 

Pan                                      ^H 

^M          Darn  Warn,  patch). 

Paur                                    ^H 

^H          Dock  (u>-ia7Vt  to  cut  ^hnrt). 

Peu.                       .  ......^.uM 

^H          Filly  (^/av'^,  a  yoang  ma.re). 

I'd                      iilUeUllVH 

^H          Flaw  {ffiaio,  splinter). 

f'jfii;'             .     .     a    umI^H 

^1          Fleam  [ff^aim,  call Ic- lancet). 

vessel ).                                          \ 

■         Fluff  (//u/.  feathers). 

Pimple  ( f^ftp,  rouikl  nuisjjd 

^1          Fluinincry  {liymry^  jelly  mnilc  wirh 

koob).              Jm 

^H              oatmeal).     For  lhey?cp.  FIncllcn 

Pilch  [fiiriaw.  Id  lbTw)i^^| 

^1              for  Llewellyn. 

--    vxA^M 

^1           Fric£C  { ffrii,  nap  of  cloth). 

'^H 

^B          Fuflge  i  /ffCt  <lccc{>ltoo}. 

^^V 

^1          Funnel  \ffynet,  chimney). 

kim  yr/um,  raisca  edge  or  t^ifl 

^H          Garter  {ganias^   from  ^^UTf  shank. 

Rug  {ffimivk.  roQ<;li  gamioniXJ 

■              tas,  tic). 

SUT                                             ^1 

H         Glen  (j^Z/A.  valley). 

Sloi                    >  swiUoi^^l 

^H          Gual  {^.t'yi^t  mark). 

^^^^1 

^H          Got)  (s,ob,  heap). 

' ''Of  aS 

^H          Goblin  {coHytty  a  sprite). 

^H          Gown  (g^tm\. 

'*fl 

^1          GfiOdle  (xreuitf!,  irnn  laking-plale). 

S 

^H           Griicl  ({T7<d/). 

Ta'.                    >:ruiucal,^H 

^H         Grumble  {grymialH,  to  murmur). 

Tall                                  ^H 

^M          Gyve  (fi-j^w,  fetter). 

Tarr                    '     '   -'erVH 

^H          Harlot  (hfrfausit  youth  ;  hfrlcJts^ 

^1 

^M             hcfiUn,  hoyden). 

^H          Mnwk  {kccktf  lo  expectorate). 

Tib.-'                              luft^^H 

Ted  =  to    kprcaii    i)*7^^| 

^H          Hem  {kent\ 

spread  ].                       ^H 

^m          llitcti  (Ar.'/iM,  (0  halt). 

Tenter  {iirintter,  frame  i^^| 

^1          Wocikii'ch,  swine). 

Ing  dolli).                     ^H 

■           Iloyi   ;■-■■■.•■-    '!:-■). 

Tinl;-              '/,  litctally^B 

^H           Kex 

^^H 

To5s  .           .     •  ihcow).  ^H 

^1          Kick  \cu\  fu»t ;  fMftfw,  (0  kick). 

Tiace    Ur».    chiin    or  ^^| 

^^^  iui/l  (ry/,  cr/w}. 

\     •\tuWw%^.                   ^^1 
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^  Tiip  {tripiaw,  lo  stumble). 
\MS»l(fiww,  j-outh,  servant). 
,  %Ha  {£WUMy  carriage). 

Vkll(^uJ7,  ntm^Kut). 

Wjot  (rArnm/,  desire). 


Wed  {gxveJtfu,  lo  yoke,  nuury). 
Well  (^w/./,  hem,  border). 
Whin  {chuy$iy  weeds). 
Wicket,    Fr.  guichet  [^uiceti^  UUlc 
door). 


\  Words  of  late  Introduction. — The  following  are  true 

Keltic  words,  but  not  original  cunslitucnts  of  our  tongue,  as — 
FlanneL  Clan.  Slngan. 


Tartan. 
rUid. 


Kilt. 
Red. 


4-  Words  that  have  come  to  us  from  the  Keltic, 

directly,    but   through    some  other  tongue,   ;>.   Latin  or 
fwnun  French,  as,  druid,  bard. 


m.  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  ELEMENT. 
Words  of  Scandinavian  Origin. — The  first  ajtpearance 

ti;t:  '  Northmen  '  in  this  country  was  in  the  year  A.D.  787. 

that   lime  forward  men   of  Scandinavian  race  (Picts, 

;men,   and   Danes)  made  repeated  incursions  into  this 

during    three   ccnturie.s,   and    estalilishcd    themselves 

igthe  eastern  coast.  In  consequence  of  this  a  good  many 
Sundinavian  words  made  their  way  into  common  use,  and 
Danish  or  Scandinavian  forms  appear  in  many  names  of  places 
in  ihe  districts  occupied  by  the  Scandinavian  invaders,  such  as 
^/('lown,'  as  in  Grimsby);  scaio  ('wood,'  as  in  Scawfell); 
^('waterfall,'  as  Stockgill  Force);  holm  (* island,'  as  in 
l^gliolm) ;  ness  (*  headland,'  as  in  Furncss) ;  ty  ('  island,'  as 
in  Orkney),  etc. 

It  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  £0  judge  whether  words 
J'c  of  Scindinavian  or  English  origin,  these  languages  spring- 

;(as  our  tables  show)  from  the  common  Teutonic  basis, 

'•  Ckographical  Names  (especially  of  places  in  the  east 
^^  nortli  of  England,  and  on  the  coast),  as — 
Arlc  or  argh,  a  tempie  or  altar  :  Arkholm,  Grimsargh, 
Btck,  a  brook  :  Jfoihech,  Beckford^  Uansiftck  (Woden's  Beck). 
I^ol,  a  dwelling  :  T^wrbol. 
Brck,  a  iUep :  Norbrtk, 


I 
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By,  a  town :  Grimihy  (Grim's  Town),    W^iihy  (ibc 
Town),  Tttiiy  (Dane's  Town). 

Dal,  a  vaiUy  ;  Scarsdate. 

Dan,  a  Vane :  Danby,  DanesMe, 

Ey  or  ea,  islami  (corap.  Kan^f^  Sheep  h. 
Siream  Island) ;  Orkney^  Shcppey^  St/sey  (Sc.t 

Fell,  a  rock  hill  (coni[.».  Norsk  j^/*/,  Dov[i.;^.V) 
Snafell^  Cross  Fell^  Goat  FeU. 

Fisker,  fish  :  Hskerton, 

Force,  tvuUrfali  (conip^  Norsk  finSt  as  in  Voring  Foas, 
Foss) :  Scald  farce^  Low  Forcc^  Stock-^tM  Force. 

Ford,  forth,  firih.  an  inlet  of  the  sea  (cornp.  Norsk 
Firtk  of  Forth,  Seafortk^  Mil/onU  Wntiry&ri. 

Garth,  enclosure  (comp.  Norsk ^wr.:^)  :  A^legarihjFisl 

Gate,  way :  Mar^afe^  Sandgate, 

GUI,  a  rm'ine^  a  small  gravelly  stream  :  Fskgill^  Onaesg 

Hag,  haiijh,  haugh,  A/^A  pasture  land :   /iaggatCf  Ikii^ 
Kirkhau^lL 

Holm,  an  island  (comp.  Bornliolm  in  ihc  Baltic) :  Lart^kt 
Steep  Holm  (Bristol  Channel),  Holmforih. 

Kell.  spring ;  Kelby. 

Kirk,  church:  Kirkby,  Ormskirk,  Kirkcudbright  iy^^L 
bert's  Church),  Kirhva/l, 

Ness,  a  headlami :  Dungtness^  Furness^  Shccrness, 

Scar,  scarth,  a  steep  rock :  Scatlforough^  Scjrsdale. 

Scaw,  wood :  ScawfelL 

Skip,  a  ship :  Skiptvith,  Skipsea,  Slipton,  Skify, 

Stcr.//r7«;    Ulbster, 

Suther,  sutler,  sodor,  south  :  Sutheriartd^  Suiterfy, 
*  Sodor  and  Man '). 

Tarn,  a  mountain  lake :  Loughrigg-Tam^  Flat-Tom, 

Thing,  ling,  ding,  a  place  of  meeting.'  TMngwall^  '.■'  ■ 
Dingwall.     Coinj).  hasting  (hus-lhing). 

Thorpe,   thorp,   throp,  a  village :    Bishopthorp^^  Birmhi^ 
tkorpe^  Milnthrop,     ;\ :        '       '  drop : '  Staindrep,  ^ 

Toft,  a  small  field:   .  ( 

Vat,  lake :  Taftvats. 

AVig,  wick,  wich,  a  small  crttk  or  bay :  IVigt^t,  Gnttta^ 
iwich,  /Mnick.  IVick^ Berwick (A-S.  m 


/pmii 
Wilh.  xvood :  Langicith. 
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f  PerBona. — The  termination  -son  is  Daiii.sb,  as 
(Swe>ii-Son),  Jiruson^  Aiidtnon.  The-  Anglo  Saxoa 
>c  is  -inS'     Compare  Slavonic  ratro;'//*-/^  Petrow^^i. 

Vif^  found  in  proper  namos,  is  Norse  for  *  wolf,'  €^. 

•  the  noble  woIH 

in  Oommoa  nse — 


k 

cake 

cut 

hit 

odd 

Oh 

iK 

oU 

egg 

busbuid 

puddbg 

slouch 

■ 

OUOUSf 

fellow 

hustiDfit 

ransack 

slush 

■ 

CftSt 

flat 

Ul 

tap 

sly 

■ 

chime 

flay 

irk 

niot 

sDcak 

■ft 

curl 

flim*y 

kid 

same 

spoil 

■ 

dairr 

flic 

kindle 

B&>l(l 

swain 

■ 

dsafa 

foster 

kiufe 

sniic 

take 

W 

daxc 

fro 

law 

scrap 

thrAll 

W  (Vow) 

dw 

(jain 

ling 

Kiape 

shallow 

thrift 

Wka 

Hin 

gait 

loft 

lidbiE 

^ 

done 

RtlSt 

lubber 

skill 

ugly 

lfi> 

dieiro 

hair 

lurk 

skin 

want 

K^ 

dfoop 

hansel 

meek 

sky 

whim 

Hi(cotl} 

dnib 

hap 

mid^Icn 

slant 

weak 

K 

dwdl 

hed 

muck 

{b)  The   Icelandic  forms  of  most  of  these  words  are 

almost  identical. 
J)  Previous  to  the  Danish  invasions,  a  respectable  litera 
turc  was  forming  among  the  Angles  in  Norihiimbria, 
and  through  this  literary  priority  our  lan- 

tgnage  has  taken  its  name  from  that  [)coplc. 
The  Danish   mvasions  caused  a  great   confusion   in 
inflections,  and  consequently  phonetic  decay,  just  as 
the  Norman  Conquest  did  later  on. 
The  Danish  element  and  influence  would  undoubtedly 
1  have  been  greater,  but  for  the  cruel  harr)ing  of  the 

^^     North  by  the  Conqueror. 

'mHE  latin  element  in  modern  ENGLISH. 

It  victory  of  Aulus  Plautius  over  the  Britons  took 
-D,  43,  and  the  Roman  legions  were  withdrawn  from 
A.a  410.     Ti^e  )asi  that  Britain  had  to  do  with  the 
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almost  fallen  empire  of  Rome  was  in  a.d.  446,  when  a  Ii 
styled  from  its  mournful  tcnour  '  The  groans  of  the  Brili 
was  despatched  to  Actius,  tlie  Roman  ruler,  imploring 
which  he  was  quite  unable  to  afford.  The  Latin  introdi 
by  the  Roinans  themselves  has  been  called  Latin  of 
First  Period.  The  Latin  brought  by  the  Church  of  R( 
between  the  coming  over  of  Si.  Au^justine  and  the  Nonfl 
Conquest  is  called  Latin  of  the  Second  Period.    T^ 

Latin  introduced  through  the  corru[it  form  of  Norman  Frcnc 
is  called  Latin  of  the  Third  Period-  The  Latin  introduce 
by  scholars  at  or  through  the  rezuval  of  kdrning  (Intter  yoA 
ilie  isth  century)  is  called  Latin  of  the  Fourth  Pen| 
To  these  we  must  add  the  contributions  introduced  throuj 
recent  advances  in  Science,  Art,  and  Social  and  Politi 
Economy. 

Latin  of  the  First  Period,  A.D.  43-446. 

During  the  Roman  occui)ation  many  words  were  ad 
to  the  native  language  (see  Welsh),  but  only  about  a  d< 
survived  the  Saxon  settlement,  seven  of  which  are 
licinatcd  in  local  names  connected  with  great  miliLir^*  w 

and  five  arc  ordinary  terms. 

Military  Terms— 

{a)  Castra  (neuter  plural)  =  a  camp. 

caster^  Casterton,  Doncastcr,  Lancaster,  TadcaJ 

castoTy  Castor,  Thong  Castor, 

caistor^  Caistor. 

caier^  Bicester,  Cirencester,  Gloucester,  Lei 

Worcester. 
chfsier,  Chester,  Chichester,  Colchester,  Manch 

Portchester,  Winchester. 
dsUr,  liedcistcr. 

etir,  Exeter  (Exccstre,  Exetre,  A.S.)»  Ulloxetei 
{b)  Colonia  =  a  colony,  Lincoln. 
\c)  Fossa  =  a  ditch  or  trench. 

I-'osbriclge,  Fosbrook,  Fosbury,  Fossecot,  Fosa 

Fossway,  St  ration  on -foss. 

{d)  Pons=*a  bridge,  rontefract,  Pontypool,  Pontypi 
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that  t^icse  lasi  ^ 
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^K           cowl  (£UfU//us) 

mass    (wwff),       A.S. 

preach        ( prttditareX 

■              creed  (rrrt/o) 

masse 

M.Z.pruA«it,  AS 

pradifian 

1               cross  (frwjr) 

offer  (offero) 
pagan  (/acd««i) 

1               disciple  {dLtcipuhs) 

sacniraent(/i2r/tfflMiA 

1               feiist  {festutn) 

pall  {paHium\  a  cloak. 
A.S.  /<«/ 

saint  {sanctm).      Mi 

^^       font  (yWr) 

«f«A     A.S.  tmttt 

^H 

porch  (/«w^ir«j) 

shrine  {scriniitm) 

^H          The  following  are 

of  Greek  origin,  bat 

came  to  us  fiist  i 

^V        T^aiin  furiiis  : — 

1               9\TM{dcemcsyna).  A.S. 

canon  {canon,  a  rule) 

miniter  {monasUriun 

1                     elmessf 

church  (cyriaca) 

A.S.  my  niter 

1               angel  {an^Iui) 

clerk  ((TAriirwj),  a  per- 

monk   (m(?M<h'i(ja), 

^^        anchorite  (d»<  AwiVa),  a 

son    chosen    by    lut 

solitary.  A.S.«ifiil 

^^           hermit.     A.S.  owr^r 

{kUr&s).     A.S.  cferc 

ffiMflMif 

^^H            M.E.    dArrf    (as    in 

deacon    {dia^onus),    a 

priest  {pral^t£nu),i 

^^H           Ancrettrrsi'Ie),  Liter* 

servant.    \,S,tIiiuen 

elder.     A.S. /nJtf 

^^1          ally,  '  one  \\bo  wiih- 

heretic  (h.zretictts),  one 

psalm  {psalmii\  a  M 

^^H            draws  himself 

who    *  chooses '    his 

psalter  {piaiUrium) 

^H        ipostic  {a/vsfo/us),  one 

faith 

stole  (r/w'a),  a  roU 

^B            who   is  sent.     A.S. 

hymn  {hymnus) 

synod       (jrywWw), 

P                 apostol 

uinrlyr      {mariyr)^      a 

coming  logethcr 

L              bishop    {efiscopusS,   an 

wtlncss 

^^B            overseer.   k.%.Hscop 

^H        (*)  Names  of  Foreign  Animals,  Trees,  Plants,  etc.-^ 

^^H      agate  (.C'l.^j/^^).  Origin- 

lettuce  (Afc7«*-j).     A.S. 

t^ar    {pirum).      A.! 

^H           i[])y  Greek 

iachue 

>Vfrw 

^^H      anise  (oNUH/w).  Origin- 

my  {Win m).    A.S./<7« 

pearl  (/^rAi) 

^H          ally  Greek 

lion  (/«o) 

pepper  (/i>fr).     hi 

^H      beet  Kbtta) 

mallow  {fMalva) 

pipor 

^^H        bi'X  (/•UJTWjr) 

marble  {marmor) 

phoenn(/^aTrtx),  Oi 

^^K       camel  {(ameJus).     Ori- 

millet  {milium) 

ginally  Greek 

^^*           ginaUy  Greek 

mule  {mtiluj) 

pine  {pi/tHs) 

r             cedar  (cfJrui) 

myrrh  {myrrha).     Ori- 

pumice {pumex) 

1              cherry  (cfmwj) 

ginally  Greek 

rue  (r///.7) 

1                crystal        {crystalium). 

oyster {astrra pi.),  A.S. 

sponge  (c)s.Ti»5Twj).    Oi 

1                  Originally  Greek 

ostre 

ginally  Greek 

1              cucumber  {cucumis) 

palm  (/o/ma) 

sycamore    {sycatmm 

1             elephant  tfA-/^aj).  A.S. 

palmer 

Origimilly  Greek 

^H              o!/ettd 

pard  {/>arJui).    Origin- 

tiger {/i[^rij) 

^H        elm  iutmus) 

ally  Greek 

Uout    (/riff/aV      A, 

^M        fig(/fmj),     A.S./f 

peach  (jVrnfww).  A.S. 

tmM/ 

^H        hellebore    (AW/f^rirt). 

pursue 

turtle  (/«F/«/^) 

^H  i        Ori^inilly  Greek 

peacock  (Jaw).     A.S. 

vulture  (vw/fifr) 

^HJ    laurel  (Atm/vu) 

pawa 

^^^ 
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ieou3  Words— 

cll  {u/»a) 

empire  (im/rnum) 

epistle  {eptUohi)^     Oii- 

gionlly  Greek 
fever  ijibrit) 
1%   A.S.      fork  (/una) 
gem  i^emma) 
ti£aiu)  giani  i^npo').     Origin- 

tAWM)  ally  Greek 

i^OfUfl/a-     grade  {gradus) 
inch  {tatda) 
rsfili).    A.S.     lettuce  (/af/te<s).    A.S. 

),     A.S.      metre  {mttntm%     Ori- 
^nally  Greek 
5  mint       (The 


plant  {pJanta) 
^\2sXcxiplajtruNi).  Ori- 
ginally Greek 


plume  ipluma) 
'  (tcmiiu) 


A.S. 


uhu) 

^tir\    A.S. 


{qmBalttm). 
^Gfcek 


Mini) 
[inemtn).  A.S.  my- 
net 

moriar  (wottarium) 

muscle  {muii^lus) 

nurse  (»M/fxr) 

ounce   {mifia).       A.S. 

palace  {paiatium) 
philosopher      {pkiloxo- 
fhuj%  Origin.  Greek 


pound  (pomius)* 
pttnd 

pn-'vc    {pfcha.      h   be- 
comes v) 

provost  (fT.tpon'/ttj) 

porple  (/«r/>iKni) 

rheum  {rAfuma)^     Oii> 
ginaUy  Greek 

rB&    (rr^ir/a).         A.S. 
rfgcl 

sack  (/orrttj-) 

school  {schfihi).    Origin- 
ally Greek 

senate  [smatui) 

spaitc  {spatMa) 

table  {tahda) 

tcniple  {templum) 

ibcalre         {0'teaintm\ 
Oriijinally  Greek 

title  {tiltJus) 

tunic  {tunica) 

verve  {vtrsus) 


llement  of  the  Third  Period,  A.D.  1066-1480. 

larger  number  of  words  of  Latin  origin  came  to  us 
forman  French,  the  acquired  lan^age  of  the  Norman 

of  Mn^icimt 

ro  hundred  years  previous  to  the  Conquest,  the 
to  had  been  bellied  in  Northern  France,  had  aban- 
beir  native  Teutonic  speech,  and  had  adopted  Frcncli, 
■ce  lanv^nagc  founded  chiefly  upon  debased  l^iin. 
p  in  England,  they  neglected  with  scora  the  languacre^ 
(inquished  Saxon,  and  for  three  hundred  years  banished 
pie  laiv  courts. 

g  this  period  only  one  of  our  kings  could  speak 
\  ■'  ■  "■  ious  services  were  conducted  in  Latin,  and 
,  .  at  the   Universities  and   the  instruction  in 

)k  place  entirely  in  L.atin  and  French. 
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I'hroughout  this  period   crusades   wei 
projected  and   entered   upon,   and   t)ie 
England  and  the  south  of  Europe  was  vas' 

Add  to  this,  that  many  abbeys,  schooh 
founded,  that  karned  foreign  clergy  wcrt 
canon  and  civil  hw  was  extensively  sttjc 
making  paper  had  been  invented,  and  it 
great  stimulus  had  been  applied  to  lean 
could  only  be  acquired  through  Latin  and 

Consequently  even  the  Saxon  was  conif 
Latin  language  to  obtain  either  royal  au< 
mentnl  improvement,  or  religious  consolati 

It  was  not  until  1487  that  new  laws  \i 
English. 

Thus,  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  Frc 
the  most  influential  classes  of  the  ccuntrj 
(i)  by  the  military  forces  by  which  the  Co 
and  maintained;  (3)  by  the  landowners 
froai  the  primate  down  to  the  humblest  pa 
besides  a  Urge  proportion  of  the  occupa 
establishments;  (5)  by  the  lawyers  and  b 
each  of  the&e  rlasses.  Naturally,  there 
chiefly  through  the  French,  flowed  i 
Tongpie '   ui   ^   rapid   and  broad 

*^"^^'»rj^ing  t)ie  vot:abulary. 

_  Before  the  Conquest,  inflections  had 
disuse,  and  that  great  linguistic  as  wel 
caused  them  to  be  shed  copiously. 

Nevertheless)   despite   its  adulterated 
'^exional  weakening,  the  language  emerged 
^^tical  Structure  and  Mections,  ess< 


IJecline  of  the  French  Language- 
into  importance. 

.  ^^^  'ong  French  nvars,  and  the  loss  of 
sjoi^s,    together  wiUi   the  growing  fusion 
man^  ^^^^^^  towards  absorbing  the  Norn 
'   ^   process  not  unassisted  by   the 
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^^^               hctilagc 

miichicf 

order 

proofw 

^^M              honouc 

moral 

ordinance 

puisne 

^^M              iunoccnce 

mulct 

pale 

quit 

^^M             instnimcnl 

notify 

paramount 

rcdrcB 

^H              intent 

nuisance 

parlinmcnt 

Tclcase 

^M              judee 

tiliey 

pv?y.^ 

remedy 

^m              iusUcc 
^^M             larceny 

oncncc 

plaiuliu 

report 

officer 

plea 

lequire 

^H               malice 

opinii.in 

piivy 

ienlcoce 

^^M             mercy 

ordain 

H       (^  Titles- 

- 

^^^H               baron 

emrteror 

madam 

peer 

^^M             chancellor 

equerry 

majesty 

pope 

^^M             countciA 

Rrneral 

nurquis 

pnnce 

^m            duke 

lieutenant 

inayijf 

sir 

^H       (<r)  Ecclesiastical  Terms— 

^H               bachelor 

dnnin 

homily 

minister 

^H              bapiise 

devodon 

idol 

organ 

^H 

divinity 

image 

passion 

^H               celestial 

doctor 

incense 

penance 

^^1              ceremony 

eternal 

infernal 

piety 

^^B              creator 

faith 

iniquity 

pilcrim 

^^H             curate 

felicity 

licentiate 

pray 

^H              cure 

friar 

roediaiion 

^H       (/)  Domestic  Terms- 

— 

^^M              affection 

cheer 

gullet 

mirror 

^^M              amiable 

collation 

ho«t 

mistress 

^^H              apparel 

costume 

hour 

mutton 

^^B             appetite 

covcictueT 

ivory 

pamper 

^H             atUre 

curtain 

locund 

pcojile 

■             beef 

dainties 

lolly 
laitimi^ 

plenty 

^m        boil 

diet 

poor 

^■^        boot 

digestible 

lace 

pork 

^^K       broU 

dress 

luxutT 
mantle 

pullet 

^^H    <^pB 

feast 

pure 

^              carriage 

fruit 

masicf 

purge 

^H             chair 

famiture 

meat 

quart 

^^m              chamber 

gtiimefll 

metal 

fobe 

^^H              chaste 

gluttony 

^1       is)  Kinsbip 

— 

^^H 

tnuiin 

finlcrnlty 

kponw 

^H             coosott 

(amity 

parent 

^ 
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^Kt  noi  fr  uipposed  that  th/se  enumerated  "tvords  e.xhav^t 
/«i    Qr(.zt  numben  still  rrmain  whiik  it  would  be  iiw 
'  mejully  to  cJassi/)\ 


Latin  Element  of  the  Fourth  Period,  from 
A.D.  1480. 

"^^ Revival  of  Learning'  which  had  already  commenced 
Italy  was  enormously  stimulated  by  the  migration  of  learned 
from  Constantinople  after  its  lall  in   1453,  and  in  course 
^extended  itself  almost  throughout  ihc  Coutinent. 

Inventioft  of  J^ntin.;^  almost  coincidcntly,  gave  to  the 

;mfnt  an  enormous  imi)etus;  and  by  the  facility  aflbrded 

»ecordIng  and   disseminating   the  fruits  of  learned  toil, 

Iwid  great  devotion  not  only  to  e/assicai  study ^  but  also  to 

and  phiicsophical  investigation. 
lot  did  the  movement  end  simply  in  intellectual  advance- 
is  minds  enlightened  and  enlarged,  no  ion^^cr 
tted  to  ecclesiastical  or  monarchical  tyranny,  and 
iMiiind  I7lh  centuries  wore  eras  of  relijjious  and  political 
rovmies,  which  resulted  in  the  wide  diffusion  of  moral  and 
»i  freedom. 

new  ideas  enunciated  demanded  an  extended  vocabulary, 
direct  recourse  was  had  to  the  common  linguistic  quarry 
Chrijtendom — the  Latin  language.     I-itin  was  pressed  inu* 
^Ke  rather  than  English,  because — 
[')  Our  religious  controversy  was  wiili  Romt; 
y)  Oux  political  controversialists  often  appealed  to  Roman 
Law; 
A  Latin  term  was  more  widely  understood ; 
0  The  •  Revival  in  Learning'  commenced  in  Italy  ,*  and 
[5)  Classical  studies  were  almost  exclusively  pursued  in  our 
Scliools  and  Universities. 

^''VUtifi  roots,  which  had  already  assisted  us  through  the 
L-nch,  were  again  pressed  into  direct  service,  and- 
r.  .nrij,  '  gained  ^-really  in  suUilty  thereby.     Fur, 
having  two  plurals,  to  the  two  (or  mort-)] 


■*«ypw«. 


.^..Jy   different    meanings    were    attached. 


2  H 
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Tc  must  not  omit  to  state  that  many  new  words  have  been 
bte  imported  from  French,  because — 

t)  French  is  the  language  of  diplomacy ; 

,a)  French  is  {or  was)  the  langua^jc  of  polished  society. 

itic  Words— 
:hives,  Frencli  tirrh'vfs,  from  Greek  ffr«7/«c7/i  =  public  hall. 
'  -  nrh  armistUey  from  l^tin  arma  and  sto, 
.  s,  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the  fourth  rank. 
ij^jjlcn,  W-\i  French  d€sptcker  =  \.o  hasten, 
iloma  anH  Diplomacy,  French  diplome  (folded  or  secret 
dip(pQS  ~  doubled- 
,  .i/fVc,  from/jr/(f/'=to  speak. 
•Tteily,  I'  rfiiLii  traiter  » to  handle,  to  negotiate,  I-^tin  tractate. 

.  >,  Cartt'dt-visite^  Chaplain  ^  Dejeuner^  Edat^  Elite^ 
Lti^uiSU^  Ennui^  Menu^  Nonchaiame^  and  many  others. 

Max  Mtiller  on  the  English  Vocabulary. 

''1  "-J  is  pL-rhaps  no  language   so  full  of  words   evidently 

from  the   most   distant   sources  as   English.     Every 

of  the  globe  seems  to  have  brought  some  of  its  verbal 

.ures  to  the  intellectual  market  ol'  England. 

:.   Greek,    Hebrew,    Keltic,   Saxon,    Danish,    French, 

Italian,  German — nay,  even  Hindustani.  Malay,  and 

rds  lie  mixed  together  in  the  English  Dictionary, 

icc  of  words  alone  it  would  be  impossible  to  classify 

tny  other  of  tlie  established  stocks  and  stems  of 

i.' — V.  75,  lecture  III.  on  Science  of  Language. 

Words  Introduced  and  Discarded. 

ty  of  the  Latin  words  introduced  into  English  in  the 

i7ih  centuries  were  subsequently  discarded,  or  rather 

ollogether  to  take   root  in    the  language.      The 

'.<.,   in   many  cases,  not  difficult  to  discover. 

lolaicd  the  analogy  of  the  language,  or  was 

or  was  not  ncrcssary,  or  its  sound  was  harsh 

iW^  JO  f/jaf,  fa\\ir\g  to  justify  Us  cx\^VMUCt,  \\ 

bjf  iltc  sound  linguink  instincts  oi  V\\&  waSAuwi^ 
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mJnil.*    *  A  lover  of  his  native  tongue,*  saya  the  late  Art 
Trendi,  *  might  well  tremble  lo  think  what  this  long* 
have  become,  if  all  the  innumerable  vocables  intu 
endorsed   by  illustrious   names  had  been  admitted         _ 
course  among  us,  on  the  strength  of  their  reconimendjtti^ 
Among  such  words  were  the  following : — 


cecity 

dancular 

funest 
formosily 

scelesticU     1 
solcrtiowinea 

coaxation 
deturpate 
cluctate 

imniongenous 

insulsity 

lapidiHoil 

splendidiou^ 
spinosity 
stramineous  J 

eximious 

lastide 

ferity 

raulierosity 
multiloquy 
sanguinolcncy 

slukilocfuy   J 
subsannatioll 
ustubtion     ^ 

.,J 


*  What  Ihc  Englisli  laagtiagc  would  have  come  lo.  if  thh  Li', 
proccu  had  been  carried  mach  further,  it  is  not  difficult  '  < 

We  are  simngly  reminded  of  those  dt-'ltghlfully  ridiL-uKjia  tc^ 
Wendell  iiolmea  in  ihe  Autocrat  of  ike  JirfaJe/asi  J'ahU,     Ai  ilwjr  Uif^] 
direct  bearing  apon  the  subject  before  ms^  and  as  the  iK>cin  U  aol  liflfil^ 
^uutc  Uicm  in  full : — 

'  iESTIVATIOM 

(Or,  The  atizen's  Wi*h  in  the  Dog- Days). 

*  In  candent  ire  the  solar  splendor  flames  ; 
The  fol«,  languc5ccnt,  pcnd  from  arid  rainci ; 
It  is  humid  front,  the  cive,  aaheling,  wipcx 
\nd  dreams  of  erring  on  veniifetous  ripcst 

*  How  dulcc  to  TJvc  n-    '■  *  ■' 
Dorm  on  the  herb  >v 

Carp  the  suave  beni.- : . une. 

Ana  bihe  th«  flow  from  longicaudote  tunc  1 

*  To  me,  n 
Save  you 

No  COnCa^■c  v;L-:r  r';|t.ii>  itif  Tcnitri   nn- 

That  Javes  my  milk-jug  with  celcKtial  hlae  1 


Mc  wretched  !  Let  me  cnrr  i- 
Etfund  your  nltid  h^iustj,  lacti: 
O  uiij^lil  I  vule  to  simie  uml^rn 
Ucpat  t, — be  ofl,—  oxe-ie ,  — c» 
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the  Changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Latin 
Words  which  have  passed  into  French,  and 
through  French  into  English. 

many  of  our  English  words  are  words  of  I^lin  origin 
have  reached  us  through  the  French,  that  it  is  a  niatier 
some  importance  to  notice  the  changes  which  such  words 
ire  undergone.     The  French  words  which  have  been  derived 
ihe  Latin  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. — (i)  the  popular  words, 
those  formed  before  the  12th  century,  a  spontaneous  and 
iscious  pnxluct,  and  (2)  the  /earned  words,  chiefly  of  the 

:ntury,  artificial  and  conscious. 
le  /tamed  words  exhibit  but  few  changes.     The  popular 
have  in  general  been  greatly  altered.     Their  specific 
fcnctenstics  arc  three  in  number: — 

ii)  The  continuance  of  the  Latin  accent. 
ji  The  suppression  of  the  short  vowel 
(3)  The  loss  of  the  middle  or  medial  consonant 

All  words  belonging  to  Popular  French  respect  the  T^tm 
U;  all  words  which  violate  this  law  are  of  learned  origirv 


I 


Latin, 

Popular  Words, 

Learned  Words, 

alumme 

aliin 

alumfne 

angel  us 

bl^phemum 

cancer 

dnge 

bl.<mc 

chdncre 

angeliSs 

blaspheme 

cance'r 

computum 
dcbiium 

c6mpte 
d^tte 

comput 

d^bit 

deciraa 

dime 

dccfme 

dec<5rum 

d^cor 

deconira 

etimen 

essafm 

cxam^n 

iDobiUs 

meiible 

mobile 

ofganom 

I  {Ktrticus 

<5rgue 

poulpe 

ptirche 

orgdne 

fHDiyp« 

portique,  etc 

I>op{u)latus 

:  opubr  from  Learned  won 
~,  _that  is,  Of  the  cu^; 

au(g)ustus 

advo(c)atLis 

•'inri(ph}ona 

crc(d)eniia 

comniuni(c)are 

confi(d)cntfa 

<*e(c)anatus 

<3e''(c)atijs 

dcnu(d)atus 

f^'Ia(t)are 

ilo(t)are 

Thu  list  might  be  indefinite, 

Bearing  ihesc  facts  in  minrf 

general  idea  of  the  chalSth 

Ut.nword  has  passed  fhrou 

followmg  rcnarks  also  may  be 

J.  /i  often  vanishes  fro 

sudden  and  svbitaneus. 

•« J 


comtd 

peupl(« 


ao 
ai^ 

am 

cr^ 

cor 

cor 

do  J 

ddll 

ddn 

d^la 

dou< 


■  -*«-j 
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ratndind  rplurtduSf  treason  and  tradition.  See  also  the 
denntion  of  cham-e  (cadcnti.i),  iJiaifi  (catena),  defy  (fjiffi- 
cUf^ttirclobeiJirc),  ncrtiint  (rc-cre<lenlom). 

4-  Initial  c  becomes  cA,  as  in  (Jiu/t  (hatue^  thandifrf 
^it,  eh*7n^e,  etc 

5-  "J^'c  consonantal  force  of  //  disappears,  as  in  cou^h 
Born  m'/acartf  bfauty  from  btHitas^  etc 

6-  i  Or  /  becomes  r  or  /,  a**  in  fhief  (caput),  ravin 
i  Wo),  T7v<r  (riparius),  cot^ir  (co-operirc),  v<iH  (ab-antc). 

?.  di  before  a  vowel  becomes  soft  g  or  ^<  or  y.  as  in 
'^  (issedium),  journey  (diiirnata),  pnach  (pr^dicarc), 
^aw  (Diana). 
^  //undergoes  a  stmilar  change,  as  in  voyage  (viaticum), 
'•^^(;euticum). 
\  ^'  pt\  vi  i>cfore  a  vowel  becomes^  or  dge,  as  in  abridge 
(canibiare),  plunge  (plumbic.ire),  rage 
.<\\ix\\\anuage  (ail-suavis).  inge  (sapio), 
jo.  Ucsidcs  tlie  loss  of  letters,  there  are  instances  in 
►hich  t)cw  letters  are  added  or  intrude,     d  and  /  miike 
^cir  apf-ta ranee  after  »,  e.g.  I. at.  gener  becomes  gender^ 
ftinnus    has    become    andeniy    tyrannnm    has    become 
W  (French  ^f«r^,  auden^  tyran). 
I.  /,  «,  and  r  are  inijericd.     The  French  syiiahe  has 
)me  sy!iahii\  passagtr^menagtr  have  bccome/tfww^/T, 
f'tenger ;  taporal  has  become  corporal. 
u.  jf  intrudes  before  //  and  /.     Thus  the  French  words 
P«j/>7.  .'/;,  imprenabie  (from   \jsx.  foraneui^  super- 

ilis)  have   become  foreign^  sovereign^  im- 


8PAKISH  AND  PORTUGUESE  ELEMENTS  IN 
ENGLISH. 

(he  ifith  centnry,  Spain  possessed  vast  dominions  in 

World,     Many  Spanish  worHs  were  introduced  into 

m  contact  with  iJie  Sjjaniards  in  America,  and  from 

mncction  with,  and  antagonism  against,  Spain  in 

"  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
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V.  Spanish. 


nlli^tor  (el  h^artOt  L.  hceriOt  the 
liuird). 

armada  {arrtiaifa,  an  anncd  fleet. 
Fern,  of  arffiiit/a.  Past  Pari,  of 
armar,  to  arm).  Armadillo  (iKc 
little  armed  one)  is  a  dim. 

b.inana  \bafuttui\ 

bjtUedorc  {batador^  t  flat  piece  of 
wood  with  a  handle  fur  bealinjr 
linen  in  washinj*). 

hravAdo  {bravada^  oslenlalion). 

canihial      \  .        ...  _ 

cambist     K^"'"^'^''*.  a  moncy- 

cam!.islry  (      ^^l-^rger). 

caniisade  {camisa,  b  shirt.  An  attack 
made  by  soldiers  In  the  dark, 
where  for  distinction  the  shirt 
was  externally  worn). 

cannibal  (an  cater  of  flesh.  A  cor- 
ruption o(  tarthi/,  a  Carib.  The 
Caribs  were  the  ori;;inaJ  inhabit- 
ants of  the  West  ImJic-s), 

caparison  {caJ*araton,  the  carcase  of 
a  fowl,  the  cover  of  a  saddle), 

caracole  (rnrara/,  a  winding  stair- 
case). 

carbonado  (a  [uece  of  meat  scored 
for  cooking.  Lat.  CiiHh),  a  burn- 
ing coal). 

cargo  {car^a). 

Castanet  {caitafia,  a  chestnut.  From 
the  noise  made  by  chestnuts  when 
toasting). 

chocolate  (Mexican,  ekocotatl^  so 
called  from  the  caxao-Xxce). 

cigar  {ci^arro  ;  ori^^nnally  a  kind  of 
tobacco  Riown  in  Cuba). 

cochineal  [fpcAintl/a,  a  wood-louse, 
the  animal  producing  the  scarlet 
dyc|. 

contrabandist  {tontrabandista). 

cork  {coreho.     Lat.  cortex,  bark). 

corridor  {corredor^  a  runner). 

Creole  (literally,  a  Utile  nur&ling). 
Dim.  of  criadot  the  Participle  of 
eriar,  (l)  to  create,  (a)  to  educate 
or  bring  up. 


crusade  {crusadat  from 

cross). 
desperado  (one  despaired  oO-  l^c 

that  Span.  -ado='LiA,  -ntus, 
dismay  {dfsmayar,  to  faint), 
don    (a    title    of    bonour)^      I 

dominus. 
duenna  (from  Lat.  domina^  hAf[ 
El   dorado  (the  golden  land,    j 

imaginary  cily  of  fabuloas  wot 

in  the  New  World), 
embargo  {rmbargar^  lo  impede). 
embarrass  {fmbaratar,  lo  hindef^ 
fandango  {/andiittgo). 
filibuster    {fi/tbcfr,     n    fast  -  «afll 

vessel.      A     corruption    of  i 

English  fly-boat), 
filigree  i^/i^rana.    •  A  kind  o(« 

make  up  of  twisted  gold  orfil 

wire,  from  fi/a,  %vire,  and  gri 

^in.' — It'cd^oo&J). 
nmilhi  (dim.  oifiota^  a  fleet), 
gala  \sala), 
galleon  (a  great  ship.    Augmentil 

from  Low  I-^t.  ^itUa^  a  galley 
garrotte  {gamfie,  the  capital  f 

iithtnent  in  Spain), 
grandee  (^roiwV,  great), 
grenade    (jp-annda,     pomegniil 

Lat.  jrdflww,  grain).  Cp.  'Gfl 

dicr.^ 
indigo  (iWfVff;  literally  *  Indian 
infanta  (in/an/a). 
jabali  (a  wild  boar). 
jade  {ijadatr,  to  panl), 
javelin  (a  boar-spcar). 
jennet  (gitietf,  a  nog. 

horse-soldier.     From  *  Arab  3 

dta,  a  tribe  of  Barbary  fxlcbn 

for  its  cavalry.' — Si-tat).  | 
lawn  {lona,  transpaicnt  tcztiue)l 
lemon  {limoH). 
maroon  (an  escaped  negro, 

become  wild). 
matador  (the  person  who  conU 

with  the  bull  in  buU-Bghta. 

uiatar,  to  aby). 


Undkn 
Or^ 
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La.1.  mutfa\. 
Km**"    '■■  ^"upring  of  while 
bUck  farentft.     Cp.  mule), 
ILaL  mxtr,  bliick). 
(Mtpram). 

i  t\eh  ofdifierent  kinds  of 
Ukd  mcil.     Lat.  o/o, 

,  or  from 

1  -  htst'iriat) 
ry,  who  wrote 

-^J. 

i^vi^ar,?/,  hfcDch  also), 
(dim.  of  f^a^h,  i  sin). 


p[carcx>n  (pu-ara,  a  knave). 

platina  {plaiimi). 

poncho  {panchfi,  a  cloak). 

pr.ft  {Oporto). 

punctilio  (Iji.  pnnctum,  point).  A 
punctittoui  man  is  one  vtbo  ob- 
serves every  point  of  ctiquellc. 

quadroon  (Lat.  qnasuor^  four. 
The  offspring  of  a  while  and  a 
iiiulatto). 

lencgaile (corrupted  into  'runagate.' 
(Bilile),  nn  ajiostate). 

vavannah  {utbana^  a  sheet). 

sherT>'  (AVrcj),  Wint  from  that  city, 

tornado  (tomaJa,  o  return). 

vanilla  [vaytta,  a  kntfc-case). 


ly  Spanish  words  end  in  -ada^  -ade^  ■4&r^  ith,  -can, 

\\vt  following  Nouns  also  come  from  Spanish  through  the 
iium  of  Flinch  : — Ambuscade^  barricade^  brigade^  cannonade^ 
<avnUade^  comrade^  tsplanadf^/usi/ade,  iemonade^  war- 
r,  paJisade,  parade^  promenade^    rodomontade^    serenade^ 


VL  Portn^ese. 


(afes/rttM,  a  sea-fowl). 

H4j«^). 

iiinmarJe). 

j  copper  coin). 
^      .  inmt'AT/d,  pure, 
>h  ciste  depended  upon 
blood). 
I  (ntnt). 

"toL  Called  tvee  because  of 
nookey-likc  face  at  its  base* 
ofa,   a   mask    to    frigbtcD 

[ccmmtHdadSr,  a  com- 


CMmpound  (ased  in  Hindustan), 
fcti'.h  {fetti^e^  sorcery,  charm), 
mandarin  (manJar,  to  govern), 
mannaladc  (marm/Zoi/a,  from  mar- 

/Hi/o,  a  quince). 
moidnre  {mtydti   iTottro,    money   of 

gold), 
palanquin  {pahuyue^  a  pole), 
p«laver  {pahwra,  a  word). 
pawn  {ptonff  a  labourei). 
porcelain  (pcrtf/,it»), 
veranda     {veramfat     probably     an 

Indian  word). 
yum  ijram). 


Vn.  ITALIAN  ELEMENT  IN  ENGLISH. 


^C  have  previouhly  slated  that  '  T/ie  Rmival  of  Learning* 
tied  in   itaJy.     Naturally^    iherefore,   the  slud^  ot  \,\s 


thought  in  fashion.     The 
and  Milton  show  an  intim: 
and  literature  of  Italy.' — Di 

*  Nor  may  we  overlook  lh( 
ally  winning  their  way  inl< 
They  arc  almost  all  direct! 
artistic  terminology  of  Itali 
architecture.' — fMrh. 

Accordingly,  we  may  as< 
in  *Our  Mother  Tongue'  to- 

1.  The  Revival  of  Learr 

2.  Our  poets,  from  Chai 

Milton  (who  imitate 
writers  or  their  then 

3.  The  scholarship  of 

VIII.,  Eli/abelh,  an 

4.  The  maritime  power 

Venice  and  Genoa. 

5.  The  excellence  of  Ila.1 

alarm  [niC  arme,  !o  anns  !), 

alert  (a/f  trta,  from  ereftus,  ratsec 

uij), 
alto. 
ainliassai3oT  (from  Gothic  attdl'uhfs 

Bcrvantj 


«  jest 

bust,  stiyi^  bodice). 


-Id,    a.    prifCtoui 

:  lien. 

=■8  l-cH  tower. 
i*ftam,  a  brj^e  pipe.    LaL 
1  rccd). 
poem  set  to  mtuk  for 

nflMo;  wiDc-vantt). 
tor,  lo  &ing^. 
irfmf  goal,      '  A    move- 
\  itiu  mind  as  vnaccounl' 
the  springs  of  a  g'«l-'— 

i/i/anc,  bcAd-tnan.     LaI. 

(fcO  exaggcfAtion ;   <ari* 
toad). 

(fiimtfnr/A       Mid.     Lai. 
In-cmnt,    uilacc    of    ihc 

t^a,  pMBtC'board). 
mrtpH*,    thick    roper   oi 

tOKOMf   frasn  castart,  to 

^tfAt,  botue  ;  m'i//i',   fool* 
my.*     '  IKnce  rl.e  sense 
tier,  or  dartc  chAm- 

iToer-bvuK :  dim. 

•  ctmctnre  of 

(rdm/Ztf,    hone.       hsA, 

ritftf  to  diattcr). 


citadel    {dtaJiHa^    dim.     of    eitia^ 

dtj.). 
cognoscenti  ==  i>erson8     p(>s£c&sing 

lastc  iwiicirtinf^  wurlts  nf  nrt, 
CuloucI   ((■«'/(•«*//*»,   a  little    column 

or  comftany).     Now  pronounced 

(um  ! 
cc'^  -  ■  •  ■'t.  A  'columned' 

I  orcoltmins, 

comp-ini'  n   [■■'0".ri^nOf  ofi[*inalIy  a 

messmate.       I'lom    Lai.    pantj^ 

tucdtl). 

cotmade    {catHtrata.       I^roperljr    a 

hed  -  fcUnw,        Lai.     tamera^     a 

chAmher). 
concert  (from  XAUc^Murc^  to  weave 

together), 
contralto.      Tbe  part   a;:punft,    t.f. 

nevt  to,  tbe  hi^^h  voice,  i.r.  the 

tichle. 
convcnozione. 
cornice  (Gk.  konmii^  wrcalh.     LaL 

corona^  crown). 
cn^ct  {rasiieiOy  a  pet  Iamb), 
copula  (dim.   of  Low    Lat.   fttf^, 

Clip). 

cnrvct  {cHnarf,  to  bow), 
dilcttftnic  {iitUtfart,  to  dcli(;h(). 
ditto   {tititOf  said,    aforesaid.     I^L 

(/fV/ttw). 
dn{;c  (-/.•;'i-,  captain.      LaL  dtix). 
ridnnnu  (Lat.    i/i>r»tfnts,       '  Origin - 

•illy  a  <lrcw  worn  by  a  master/ 

cxtravngacza. 

Carrago  =  mixed  food  for  catUe=ftnr 

medley, 
fiasco  (a  failure). 
finale=end. 
folio,    port-folio  (Ji*i'fi0,    a  leaf   of 

pnpcrl. 
fnrtc  =  loud,  strong, 
fresco  (a  painting  executed  on  wcl 

ox  frtsh  plaster), 
gabion  (aug.  of  gahbia,  cage.     Lat» 

caveii). 
t's'a,  gnllant  i^Ui,  umament). 
j;arnet  {granatdi  pomegranate.     So 


mitiv,  a  drinking- vessel,  which  the 

gtiiuioln  was  supposed  lo  rci.cmbk'. 
graniic  {graniiOy  so  called  from  the 

small  yinins  of  which  it  is  com- 

f  loscd ). 
grate  {i^ata,  grale,  gridiron.     Lat. 

cratti,  hurdle). 
gTotlo  [grotta,  a  cave), 
tpitiar  {LaX.  athara). 
gulf  (^Mj.     GIc.  ii>//'Oj,  bosom), 
hnrlcqiim  {orMcAifio),    I'os&ibly  this 

«ord  had  a  Northern  origin.  Mr. 

Skcat  suggests  At/Us  cyn^  hell's 

ofTipring. 
ilUiraitmti  =  the  enlightened. 
imbroglio.     Cp.  Fr.  brouilltr. 
improvisatore  (Lat.  imprtrvisus^  not 

foreseen), 
incognito = unknown, 
influenu  (a  catarrh.  Lat.  wftumtia). 
intogho  {ta^qiiare,  to  cut). 
inveigle  {im.v^/tare,   to  make  one 

willing), 
lagoon  {Jaunty  pciol.     LaL  taeus). 
lava  [tavara,  to  wash), 
laiaretto   (a  home  for  b^gais  or 

Lazaniics). 
lutestring  (a  sort  of  silk  ;  /ustriftfi, 

a  shining  silk  ;  Lat.  iitstrartt  to 

shine}. 


makuax.  of  our  motiilr  tongue. 
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■  .'fU. 

c  ihe  sheet  a 

boRt-rscr). 
bobbin  to  wind 

a  m«ggcrcr). 
(a  buflbon.     Teutonic), 
r,  to  squirt,  skcich). 
to  hover  tike  &  ha  wk ). 
[itufrumen/aJ  piece. 

uppcnnosT.     Lat. 

'/• 
to  iUnd). 
pocket  -  H3gi;er,     Lat 
pointed   instrument  to 


trrufr  in  mtjKtc  u 
fkin  of  holding  on  or 
the  dominant  note 

coamx    cuth,   a 

fliterally  baked -eulb. 

of  a  cabbage). 

,^   LiumpcL     Aug- 

oi  iromba). 


umbrella  (litcra)ly' a  smi^tl  bbidow*). 
vedette  (a  cavaliy  senliuel.     VeiUti, 

la  see), 
veimlcelli   (tilcrally    small    worms. 

Lat,  vtrmtiuius^  lUni.  uf  vermis, 

a  worm). 
vermilion  {tvrmi/^fo,  ocarlet,  from 

the    worm   (Lit.    trnfiis)  of  the 

Salt  nut,  fmm  which  the  tcaikt 
ye  was  obtained). 

vertu  (t.at.  ii'r/ms). 

violoncello  (diminutive  of  vio/M^)= 
boss  violin. 

virtuoso  (liicrallv  *  vtrluotis'),  A« 
virtue  with  the  Rum.ii)5  meant 
bcavrry,  it  has  coinc  among  the 
modern  Italians  to  denote  a  (aste 
for  the  fine  arts  which  is  now 
the  distini^uishing  feature  of  the 
naii'inaj  character,  as  valuur  wat 
in  the  day^  of  their  more  famijus 
aoce^tors* 

vjsia(a  Wcw  or  prosiKCl.  Literally 
•something:  seen,  P'uta  is  one 
fonn  of  the  Vast  Participle  of 
vtdertf  to  see). 

volcano  CI-"t.  Vukanus^  the  god  of 
fire). 

lany.  '  The  name  of  John  in  some 
parts  of  Lomfwirdy,  but  ciimraonly 
taken  for  a  t-illy  John  or  fouluth 
clown  in  a  play.* — Wed^vo^, 


not  many  Dutch  words  in  English.     Most  of 
nautical  terms.     During  the  17th  century  the  Dutch 
mers  of  Europe  and  extensive  importers. 


'«  a    tree 

bciCDl 
eaunt). 

Spreii. 
of    cleft 


lubber  \ioM>fi,  11  booliy, 
from  a  root  lt%h,  to 
hung  loosely). 

luff  c.'twv-.  10  keep 
■    !). 

nil  .^), 

nxiaimcd  from  sea). 


reef  (Vb. 
C^mb), 
Schiedam. 

skates   (N.  skaten, 

row  at  tJie  end). 

skipper       [tfhi/'fvr, 

sailor). 
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sIoop(j/Wy'V,  a  shallop, 
a  Hghl  vcud). 

smuggle  [rrAmH^p^fi). 

spoor. 

sprol  {t/'rv/t  a  ynung 
animal ) ,iinporto I  by 
I  he  North  Sea  fisher- 
men. 

itivcr(a  Dutch  coin). 


swaddle    {nitufdcrftt), 
to    wrap    a    doth 
round. 
sivAihc     {xwadeF^t     a 

swadiUing-band. 
&wny     [*ajaayat)t     to 
swinp. 

(Some  writer* 
maifiLiin  that 
swaddle,  swathc» 


and    wmf 

deriivi 
arc  only  ( 
tbHr    Dnti 

laM  .',  Itooi 

wc;:i  (to  tii.-:if  a  ^pU 
yacht  {J^^/kftM,  to 


IX  GERMAN. 

The  English  language  has  been  enriched  M'ith  %'ety 
from  the  German,  because  both  langungcs  have  spnit 
the  same  Teutonic  basis,  and  still  preserve  In  vucat 
marked  similarity. 

For  those  words  which  our  bngtjage  was  made- 
we  resorted  to  another  basis,  vit.  the  Cirxro-I-'ii 

Moreover,  until  recently,  Gcrnjany  being  simply 
ical  term,  was  not  pre-eminent  in  art,  sdeAce,  va., 
commerce,  manufacture,  or  colonization. 

Even  now  its  influence  is  exerted  more  upon  the  slrw 
than  the  vocabuhiry  of  *  Our  Mother  Tongue.' 

Carlyle  has  df>nc  much  to  popularize  the  German 
and  thought,  and  has,  with  otber^  rendered   our  tangi 
somewhat  more  agglutinative,  such  words  as  */f 
grviioes^  swintmcr-strokes^    etc    (Sartor    Resari' 
common  in  his  WTiiings. 

From  other  writers  we  get  JathtrUmd^  fclk4orCy  kast^ii 
homlHyoky  ^t and  point. 

Professor  liarle  instances  the  following"- 

*This  I  fear  cannot  be  said  of  our  ha^ 
c/wwr  island.' — J/r.  UWtfs*  Vacathn  in  ^  i. 

l«cJciicucr  (^,  A.S.,  /o^rr'^acamp), 

./.     *  A  nickanme  givcfl 

■i':   iKJnerf,    Ixcaum:   il   w.is 

^itous     and     troabli-same    to       t.i  wAr*  «jMi/spli 

:    m  :  it  ia  merely  anotltcr  form 

(>)  <.(.  kel/oUi  a  demoa,  guUin.* — 


fcldtpar  (G. 


id. 
of  beer, 
to  nit)  t  cp. 
iifcet-iiilcf). 
sd.'/I^ij/c:' count  nf  U(e 
I,/.  U>t<JeT  districts). 
rni   {-tf*^t   Ka ;    tcAaum, 

.   a  term  use^l 
[  icwnt    wbicli, 
jU  uioge,  the  liua- 
lirak«  to  hU  wife  on 
after  the  marri^gc- 
^Hat       Low  Lai.   mirr- 
A  morganatic  marttage 


ii  niie  in  ivliirli  ii  is  stipubled 
that  the  woman  aD<I  her  children 
vlwll  not  inlicril  (lie  rank  or 
p(iv<cssions  of  tlie  father.  The 
children,  however,  arc  leKitimnle. 

Dtckel  {nifie/.  Mid  to  be  an  nlibrevU 
tion  of  inffcr-nukel,  ctpper  of 
XicJc  or  Nicholas  ;  *a  naiiic  ^jiven 
in  derision  l>eciiu!>e  it  wa«  ihauf:hi 
io  be  a  ba«  ore  of  copper.' — 
Afahn'i  'li'tbster'), 

plunder.  '  Brought  back  fn:*m  Ger- 
many about  the  be;;tnmng  of  nur 
Civil  War  by  the  soldiers  who 
had  served  under  Gust-ivus  Adol- 
phus  and  his  captains.* — TremA, 

quarlf  {guam  or  qufrK). 

schillcr-spar  {ichi2lcrM=i\.o  change 
ci>Iour),hydrA(cil  silica  of  magnesia, 
which  varies  in  hue. 

stall  (i/tf//  =  stable,  cp.  A.S.  steal). 

y^Scr  ij^^'')i  A  huntsman  or  rifle- 
man. 

line.     (First  called  Mtn^Ntn.) 


tCELL/lNEOns  ELEMENTS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Arabic. 

le  of  Arab  conquest  having  devastated  the  North  of 
rept  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  (Gibel  Tarifa),  and 
13  overwhelmed  the  Visigoths  of  Spain.  The  con- 
rbo  are  generally  called  Moors,  because  tliey  came 

lia,  occupied  a  lar>;e  i>orlion  of  Spain  for  nearly 
years.     When  peacefully  settled,  they  attained 

icJCQcy  in   agriculture,   astronomy,  architecture, 

ici.   Their  cxpulsionby  Philip  II.  and  Philip  UI. 

Ily  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Spanish  decay. 


almanac 

Bll.ir 

caravan 

crtmvjn 

amber 

oiimuLb 

cirnvAnseru 

damask 

amherp;ris 

bai:!*! 

cbentiMry 

ilauuon 

arrack 

cn.li 

ciplier 

divan 

arscnoJ 

i:.ili(.h 

civet 

dragoman 

anicbuke 

coinplior 

ajflee 

elixir 

amuj/j 

CAIMt 

cut  Ion 

«idt 

P^^^^H^H 

^^^^M^'^__ 

^ 
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^1 

lake 

Tncsfjue 

safrnn 

talxi^H 

^^B            felucca 

lime 

mafii 

salaam 

tjlLf^^H 

^^H            (iriuan 

lute 

niuinmy 

5CU'.ilJ«l 

ijiriit^^^l 

^^M           gazelle 

magnnnc 

nabob 

»hrub 

txm^^H 

^^M            giratTe 

m.-imcluke 

nadir 

siioceo 

l-Ti9^^H 

^^H 

matireeA 

noph'ha 

sofa 

vi£ie^^H 

^^m           haiant 

minaret 

nartl 

iuuar 

caic^^^l 

^H           Ulam 

mohair 

opium 

&uicAn 

renil^^l 

H 

^^^^      koian 

nionstKiii 

ottoman 

»yrup 

Kcro^^H 

nuttlcrn 

^^1 

PersioiL 

^1 

^^^^^     uure 

emerald 

liUc 

samband 

nmo^^^H 

^^1            Imrbicnn 

ehoul 
hookah 

musk 

KUh 

tarfrl^^H 

^H            l>aabaw 

offange 

BCtmilAf 

ultm^^H 

^^H             luinuir 

bowdah 

paradise 

«cpoy 

Iri^H 

^H            checic 

jackal 

pasha 

shawl 

(arl4^H 

^^m           chpclctnate 

asmtne 

pawn   and 

shetbet 

scoa^^H 

^^1            chess 

kaffir 

rook  ^cheu 

) 

^^M          dervish 

lac 

Hindu. 

■ 

^H           avftUu* 

cooUe 

manjjo 

pundit 

shampoo 

^^B           banian 

cowrie 

ronlli^a  tawny  rajah 

sirdar 

^H            batia 

dacott 

muslin 

rii-e 

r-uitee 

^H            betel 

(lintity 

pagoda 

rupee 

thu|* 

^1        ^»eey 

durbar 

palanqaia 

ryot 

^H            btmgalow 

jcmindar 

pariah 

saudal-wood 

tosi-ion 

^H           calico 

jungle 
loot 

punch 

sepoy 

tcaiioiSaf 

^^M           cbinU 

Chinese. 

hyson 

inari'Iarin 

pekoe 

soy 

^^V           ca^Idy 

joss- stick 

lutnkecu 

satin 

leai,^M»d)fl 

^^^^      congou 

junk 

Malay. 

^^^^^      amuck 

creese  (a 

cock. 1  too 

p5ne 

a^Ja^^l 

^^1           bamboo 

dagccr» 

curry 

j^uKapcrcha 

TUtn   ^^H 

^^V              bantam 

TtHnywn't 

yamlKifje 

uranc- 

ctco  ^^1 

^H            caoutchouc 

Primtij) 

gixlown 

Turkish. 

outang 

npM^H 

^^^     bev 
^^l            nutan 

chouse 

ki.,sk 

Mrnt^Uo 

y^^^H 

iti 

ndalisque 

tulip 

l^^^^^^l 

H             chibottk 

janlnry 

la&h 

1 

t&riaiL — Cravat,  hussar,  pandour,  uhlan. 

Ban  Dialects.— Assegai,  gorilla, 
chimpanzee. 


History  contained  in  Words. 

Yes^r  and   Yes'm, 

lat  the  philoluger  of  the  future,  when  Macaiilay's 
:r  is  tonicmplating  the  ruins  of  London  Bridge, 
'may,  at  Sierra  Leone  a  race,  which,  though  it  had 
l^ulMif  or  Feminine  for  Nouns,  employed,  as  it  does  at 
(r)  and  Feminine  termination  (m)  al 
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What  would  the  student  of  language  do  ? 

(i)  Finding    no    currus ponding    forms    i:i     iIjc 
dialects,  he   would   investigate   more  wide 
discover  them  in  the  south  of  North  Amed 

(a)  The  dialects  of  the  American  Aborigines  n 
nothing    analogous,    he    vrould    be    led 
Entopean  langunges,  and  first  to  the  F.ngli3 

(3)  Here  he  would  find  Yes  only  used  fur  r 
the  time  of  Sir  lliomas  More,  antl 
Madam  arc  not  Saxon  but  Norman. 

(4)  He  then,  knowing  that  the  Normans  were  01 
Teutonic,   would   discover   that   they  ma 
sojourned   for  a  considerable   period   in 
Madam  being  the  French  Madame. 

(5)  Madame  would  finally  be  traced  back  to 
domina. 


What  Historical  Facts  would  be  thus  dlf 

Si^  That  an  African  race  had  been  located  in 
2)  That  an  Knglish  race  had  migrated  to  Am< 

(3)  That    a    French  -  speaking    people    had 

England. 

(4)  That  a  Teutonic  people  had  occupied  a  po 

France. 

(5)  That  France  had  been  materially  influenrfd  h; 
— (Condensed  from  Max  '\ 

on  *The  Science       '  ^     ) 


Words  derived  from  Names  of  Persona  ani 
real  and  fictitious.* 

Alhtrty  a  watch  chain,  similar  to  one  worn  by 
Consort  Albert. 
Amazon,  the  name  of  a  warlike  nation  of  women] 

*  The  litstory  of  m&njf  of  thoe  wonls  is  crrriaui.  and  tiknj 
the  (loDiain  ci  grninniAr  pi<jper,  inasmuch  u  thcv 
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V  Gr.  a,  without;  mazes,  breast.     They  were  reported  to 
off   ibcit   right  breasts  in  order  to  use   the   bow  more 
sly. 

America,  from  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
t  New  World.  There  are  many  other  derivatives  of  this 
id  too  numerous  to  mention,  as  Colombia,  Europe,  At/antic, 

■*.V,  a  fossil,  horn-line  shell,  so  called  from  Jupiter 
vho  wa«  represented  as  a  man  with  ram's  horns, 

hantman*  (ship),  from  Jason's  ship  Atxa 

■:,  a  fanatical  Syrian  sect  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
issinatcd  many  of  the  leading  Crusaders. 

Aiiai,  from  the  demigod  Atlas,  who  was  said  to  bear  the 
f^l  1  or.  his  shoulders  (Greek  Mythology). 

I  the  month),  from  Augustvis  Caesar. 

.i.taiian^  from  Bacchus,  the  Greek  god  of  wine. 

ii^luHf  tea,  from  Booy,  a  mountain  in  China. 

McM;fl«  =  irregular,  wandering,  '  vagabond! sh,'  from  the 

'■'iMSiiion  that  the  gipsies  originally  came  from  Boliemia. 
iv«,  from  the  Beguines,  Pietist  women  of  the  Middle 

^tiuhers^  from  the  Prussian,  Marshal  Bliicher. 
Btjiott,  to  excommunicate  sociaJIy,  from  Captain  Boycott, 
land  agent,  who  was  isolated  by  the  Land  League  in 

'^t/^A/im,  a  kind  of  carriage,  named  from  Lord  Brougham, 
f^«h/.  from  Boule,  a  famous  French  worker  in  ebony. 
^^mtifdom^  the  arrogance  of  parish  officialism,  from  Bumble, 
'^t  iicaiile  of  the  workhouse  where  Oliver  Twist  was  brought 

!^.nlr  .Verb),  from  Burke,  a  notorious  murderer. 

/,  so  called  by  Linnscus  in  honour  of  the  botanist 
Morav-ian  Jesuit. 

.7,  from  Carribalesj  Aborigines  of  the  West  Indies. 
tn,  a  follower  of  Descartes,  a  French  philosopher. 
=  kinds  of  grain,  from  Ceres,  goddess  of  agriculture, 
from  Chauvin,  the  chief  character  in  Scribe's 
ur,  an  infatuated  admirer  of  BonapaTle. 
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Chimera,  a  fanc>'  or  delusion,  from  ChinKcra,  a  £ibo 
monster  of  the  Greek  Mythology. 

Cfunchona^  Peruvian  batk,  from  Countess  of  Cluachona, 
of  a  viceroy  of  Peru. 

CutrofUy  from  Cicero.  A  guide  to  a  party  of  siglitscc; 
called  a  Cicerone,  as  having  generally,  like  the  immi 
Cicero,  a  great  flow  of  speech,  or,  as  it  hai*  been  hutnoroii 
expressed,  'a  determination  of  words  tu  the  mouth,* 

Cratfaiy  from  the  Croats  or  Crabats,  from  whom  ilie  £ubi 
of  wearing  the  cravat  was  Uerivcd. 

Dagtio-reotype^  from  Daguerre,  the  inventor  of  whjit  is 
railed  photogrnphy. 

Dahlia^  from  Daht,  a  Swede,  the  introducer  of  the  (bh 
into  Europe. 

Dolomites^  fossils  from  the  mountains  of  the  Tvrol,  eft 
called  after  Dolomieu,  the  French  geologist. 

Doyly.,  from  their  maker. 

DrQ€oniany  from  Draco,  an  Athenian  legislator,  whoamndl 
death  to  almost  every  crime. 

Dunce^  a  disciple  of  Duns  Scolus,  who  died  A.l>,  1308.    Tl 
name  was  used  opprobriously  by  the  Thomists,  the  '     ' 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  were  the  great  opponents  of : 


so  that  a  Duns's  man  meant  at  first  a  believer  in  ca^'IC'J 
ideas,  and  afterwards  a  mere  ignoramus. 

Epiatre^  from  Epicurus,  a  Greek  philosojiher, 
the  doctrine  that  pleasure  (not  necessarily  s^ 
highest  good. 

Erotic  (Greek  rpcuriKoc),  from  Eros,  the  Greek  go<I  of  lort 

Euphttistie  (Gr.  cuphues,  wcll-shai)ed),  from  EupAutJ,  * 
Eupkuis  and  his  En^land^  two  books  written  by  Lyiy,  in  \ 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Eaurtt/aufta^  from  Faunus,  a  rural  deity  '■*'  >li^  Pr.rmn*- 

Eiiinrty  called  after  St.  Philibert,  a  Bur^ 

anniversary^   sand  August  (old  style),   Lm^  tu   ok.   *• 

season .  — Sktat, 

Eiora,  from  Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers. 

EribbU^  from  a  weak-minded  character  in  Gamck's  *  Miff 
her  Teens.* 

Ftiday^  from  Frcya,  \lx<t  Saxon.\iMC»iv 
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Fuchsia,  from  Fuchs,  a  German  botanist. 
Gahaniim,  from  Galvani,  an   Italian,  who  made 
disroveries  in  this  science. 

Gentim^  from  Gentius,  a  king  of  Illyria,  who  first  discovered 
its  properties. 

Gipi\\  from  Egypt,  whence  the  gipsies  were  erroneously 
SDpf>05ed  to  have  migrated. 

Gcrdian^  from  Gordius,  the  Phrygian  king,  who  tied  the 
hot  fthich  Alexander  the  Great  cut  through. 

Gtirgonise^  to  turn  into  stone,  to  strike  speechless.  Medusa, 
ontof  the  Gorgons,  turned  into  stone  any  one  she  looked  at 

Gothiq  a  style  of  architecture,  from  thu  Golhs. 

Grimalkin,  from  gray  Malkin.  Mnlkin  is  a  dim.  of  Moll 
(Man). 

Grog,  so  called  after  Admiral  Vernon  (wlio  wore  grogram 
[French  grosgraOt)  breeches,  and  was  familiarly  called  *01d 
'),  because  he  ordered  his  sailors  to  dilute  their  rum 
water,— .SZr^j/. 

iiUodnt,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor,  Dr.  Guillotin. 
RwiO/fl,  from  the  inventor  of*  Hnnsom's  Patent  Safety  Cabs.' 

^AA'r(Verb),  from  Hector,  the  bravest  of  the  Trojan  chiefs. 

HtraiUan^  from  Hercules,  the  Grecian  Samson. 

ffrnnftic^  from  Hermes  Trisraegistos,  a  famous  alchemist. 
Homciicatly  was  a  term  in  alchemy.  A  ^lass  bottle  from 
thich  the  air  was  ijcrfcclly  excluded  was  said  to  be  hermet- 
icillv  (perfectly)  sealed, 

Ilij'^tras,  a  wine  mixed  according  to  the  directions  of 
Hii>|XKrates,  the  most  celebrated  physician  of  antiquity. 

j4tobins^  French  democrats,  so  called  from  the  hall  of  the 
Jacobin  Friars,  where  they  met. 

]acobiu,  an  adherent  of  James  II.  of  England  (Jacobus, 
Ijlin  tor  James), 

January,  from  the  god  Janus,  whom  the  Romans  invoked 
suhe  commencement  of  most  undertakings. 

Jtrtmiad^  a  doleful  tale;  from  Jeremiah,  the  author  of  the 

Ijiiientations.' 

jtsuit^  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  founded  a.d.  1534. 

/«//,  from  Julius  Oesar. 

Kit-Kat,  '  a  portrait  of  about  28  by  36  in.  in  size  is  thus 
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called,  because  it  was  the  size  adopted  by  Sir  Go»1fr 
(died  1743)  for  painting  portraits  of  ihc  Kit-Knt  Club? 
The  club  was  so  named  from  dining  at  Christopher  K 

Knickerbockers^  from  I^iedrich  Knickerbocker,  the 
author  of  Washington  Imng's  Hisfory  0/ Nno  York. 

Laconic^  extremely  brief  of  speech,  from  Laconians  ( 
who  affected  taciturnity. 

Lazaretto  and  /aiwr-honse,  from  lazarus,  the  beggar  ci 
Gospels. 

Lynch^  from  an  American  of  the  name,  Dotorious  for 
the  law  into  his  own  hnnds. 

Macaiiamxze^  from    Macadam,  a  famous   roadmalcer 
1815,  who  first  put  into  piaclicc  the  mode  of  pav 
which  goes  by  his  name. 

tacifiioshy  from  Macintosh,  its  inventor. 
Tagnolia^  from  Maynoi,  a  French  boLinist. 
Tarch^  from  Mars,  the  Roman  god  of  war. 

A/atiotatry,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Gr» 
service). 

Marigotdj  a  flower.     The  word  is  compounded  of 
and    'gold.'      Flowers    named    from    the    Virgin 
numerous,  as  'lady's  slipper.' 

Martial,  from  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 

A/tirtialy  born  under  the  influence  of  Mar<!,  the  god 

Martin,  a  bird  of  the  swallow  kind. — .'  r 

Martinet^  an  inflexible  officer  of  that  i>  lj  r< 

the  French  infantry  under  Louis  XIV. 

Maud/in^  from    Magdalene,   who   is   general v 
in   pictures   with   tearful   eyes,     (A   remnri 
'deterioration')    Cf.  Maudtin  College  and  Ai 

Mauwleum^  from  the  famous  monument  erected 
in  memory  of  Mausolus,  King  of  Caria,  h.c  353. 

May.  tlie  month  of  Maia,  *the  increaser.* 

Mentor^  from  Mentor,  the  instructor  of  Telemach 
Ulysses. 

Meraoial,  bom  under  the  influence  of  Mercury,  and 
lucky,  fortunate,  lively.     Cf.  the  mineral  Mercury.' 

Merry  Andrav^  a  name  gi^cn  originally  to  Ai 
('/5oo-i54y),  a  quacV.  doctor. 


'••»   from    Mcsmer,  a  Gernian    pbybician   of  the 
..•niurj'. 
^■«  (* Moorish  dance'},  a  dance  invented  by  ihc 

i  Moors. 

lonel  Negus,  who  mixed  his  wine  with  water. 
. .  ^  larrel  he  recommended  boih  parties  to  do  the 


■  '■'"•  from  Nicot, '  who  first  iniroduced  the  tobacco-plant 
1  of  Europe. ' —  Trench. 

'  "VI,  a  piece  of  mechanism  to  illtistrate  planetary  motion. 
Thcifuentor  was  one  Ixnd  Orrery. 

/'./(jfl,  a  name  given  to  Apollo,  then  lo  a  song  dedicated  to 
Api'llo,  next  to  a  war  song. 

Paikdiumy  from  Cir.  PaUadwn,  the  statue  of  Pallas,  on 
tiiich  the  existence  of  'Iroy  deftended. 

Pj'iJcr  (Ui),  from  I*andarus,  who,  according  to  Middle  Age 
kKCfid-s,  performed  sliameful  scr\'ices. 

Piin:c,  from  Pan,  the  (jod  of  flocks,  who  was  fabled  to  .ipiiear 
"ifJ'ierily  to  frighten  travellers.  Hence  any  sudden  fright  was 
» 'il'jd  to  Pan  (fear)      Panic  is  properly  an  Adjective. 

Pifttaicons,  from  St.  Panlaltone,  the  patron  saint  of 
Venice. 

Parrof^  Parakeet  (Fr.  perroquei)^  from  Perrot,  the  diminutive 
^'  I'lcrre,  Peter,  *  from  the  habit  of  giving  men's  names  lo 
^Miil^  with  which  we  are  specially  familiar,  as  Magpie  (for 
Mir-i  r/-pie,  Fr.  Margot),  Jark-daw,  Jack-ass,  Robin-redbreast, 
<A(;  iy  (for  Cuthhert)  lor  the  donkey  and  hedge-sparrow. 
^^kn  parrot  jussed  into  English,  it  was  not  recognised  as  a 
'  .  and  was  again  humanized  by  the  addition  of  the 

;  Pull-jjarrol.* — H'eJ^tood. 
Ic,^uiiiiiJg^  from  Pasquin,  a  Roman  cobbler  of  the  fifteenth 
"mnry.  famous  for   his  sarcastic  speeches.     His   name  was 
3  torso  dug  up  near  his  shop.     Epigrams  and  satirical 
II  public  characters  were  long  attached  to  this  torso. 
'.  from  Pean,  a  name  of  Apollo. 

^  a  vulgarism  for  a  policeman  (cf.  Bobby\  from  Sir 
JV-eL 
4  a  dim.  of  Peter,  so  called  because  that  aposde  walked 
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Phdfton^  from  Pliactbon  (Greek  Xfy:'    "  He  an 

to  drive  the  horses  of  the  Sun,  wiih  d:  result. 

Phiiiptic^  from  the  discourses  delivcrcU   by   I' 
against  I'hilip  of  Macedon,  which  were  imitated  Vs 
his  orations  against  Marc  Antony, 

PUkwkk^  a  cigar,  from  a  character  of  Dickens. 

PimhUck^  a  mixture  of  metal,  invented  by  Cfaristopli 
Pinchbeck,  in  the  eiglueenth  century. 

Pindaric^  irregular  in  rhythm,  from  Pindiir,  a  famous  Cr« 
lyric  poet. 

P/iifonUy  spiritual  not  carnal,  from  Plato,  a  most  ctlcbntt 
Creek  philosopher. 

Piutonicy  igneous,  from  Pluto,  the  fabled  god  of  the  infcrai 
world.     Geologists  give  this  name  to  certain  rocks. 

Protean^  from  Proteus*  who  was  able  lo  mctamoqihize  hii 
self  to  elude  the  grasp  of  any,  wistful  to  extort  from  himtt 
secrets  f)f  futurity. 

Punch  is  a  corruption  of  Punchinello  (probably  a  diminuW 
of  ptdchtr^  and  thus  meaning,  eiymologically,  '  the  liil 
beauty'),  the  name  of  a  droll  in  Neapolitan  T 

beverage  Punch  is  from  Hindu  panch^  five,  be  ..  co 

posed  of  five  ingredients,  viz.  brandy  or  whisky,  water,  iea»( 
juice,  spice,  and  sugar.     Cf.  Punjaul*. 

Punchy  the  most  noted  comic  paper. 

Quixotic^  from  Don  Quixote,  written  by  Cer^in'.^Q 

Rodomontade^  from  Rodomont,  a  famous  \-  n'm 

Boiardo's  Orlando  Inamorato  and  Ariosto's  Or*^..^^  *  ^ricki 

Ptynard^  from  Rcineke  Fuchs. 

Siimphirc,  MIerbe  de  Saint  Picm*  (St.  Peter).  TIic  A 
excresccnL 

Sarcenet,  Saracen's  silk. 

Saturday^  from  Sacter^  a  Norse  deity. 

Saturnine^  born  under  the  induena:  of  the  stern  and  gloo 
god  Saturn. 

SMouetie,  a  portrait  cut  out  in  black  paper.  It  dcrtvet 
name  from  M.  de  Silhouette,  a  French  mint'^tcT, 

Simony  (the    purchase  of  a   spiritual 
[agus,  who  ulTered  money  for  the  gilts  oi  ' 

^^mrr,  from  Lord  S^ucct. 
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T,  from  Stcntor,  whom  Horacr  dcsoibcs  as  having^H 
I'jcl  as  fifty  olhor  men.  ^^| 

Horn  Eiisterlings,  merchants  of  the  Hanse  towns. 
,1  shrubf  from  the  stems  of  which  pipe-stems  nr< 
ic.     I'rom  Syrinx,  a  nymph  who  was  changed  into  a  ree( 

Tatin^t,  from  Tabinct,  who  first  manufactured  it  in  Dublin, 
Ta/ita//Z€t  from  Tantalus^  of  the  Greek  fable.     He  was  con- 
led  lo  suflcT  eternal  thirst,  though  placed  up  to  the  lips  in 

Ttwdry,  from  St.  Etheldredx     The  name  iawdry  is  said  t< 
been  first  applied  lo  the  cheap  fmery  sold  at  St.  Audry'^ 


ThraionUoly  from  Thraso,  a  swaggerer  in  one  of  Terence's 
v^ 

Thttrsda}\  from  Thor,  the  god  of  thundef. 

Tofihn,',  a  system  of  insurance,  the  invention  of  Tonti,  an 

J ,  from  Ou/ram,  the  inventor. 
JatiJay,  from  T)^^,  the  god  of  war. 

VaUntine^  from  St.  Valentine,  whose  festival  was  held  14! 
ruiry. 

V^ndaliifn,  barbaric  inappreciation  of  learning  or  art,  froi 
Vardals. 

Vtnmai,  from  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love. 

Vtmidc^  from  St.  Veronica.     This  salnl,  according  to  Ihii 

wtifiil  legend,  g.ive  a  handkerchief  to  the  Saviour  to  wip< 

face  with  when  He  was  on  the  way  to  Calvar>'.     VVhei 

Hvcd  it  ba(k  it  bore  the  imprint  of  His  face.     The 

:hlef  and  the  maiden  were  both  called  Veronica,  i.e. 

ikoi  *  the  tnjc  likeness.* 

ifftf  and  Fuhantle,  from  Vulcanus,  the  god  of  fire. 
^Akc,  from  Volta,  an  Italian,  one  of  the  early  electricians. 
n'oitusday^  from  Woden,  a  Scandinavian  deity. 
^^'tUiaj^ofts,  from  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington. 
^  also— 
1*  Names  of  Sects  as  Mormonites,  WesIcyanF,  etc, 
».  Adjectives  such  as  Copernican,   Diabolic,  JudaJ 
Newtonian,  Mosaic,  etc 


1- 
n 

I 


yfgit^j  from  Achates,  a  rivei 
Arahesque^  Arabian-like  in  t 
ArraSy  a  kind  of  tapestry,  (t 
Artesian,  from  Artois,  whcrt 
AttiCy  from  Gk.  Attikos^  At 

were  built  with  a  low  upper  sto 
BaidacchinOj  from  Baaldak, 

The  canopy  over  the  altar  wa 

of  Babylonian  manufacture. 
Bantam,  from  Bantam,  in  Ja 
Bayonet,  from  Bayonne,  a  cit 

was  invented.  ] 

Bedlam,   a   contraction   for 

name  of  a  religious  house  in 

into  a  hospital  for  lunatics. 

general  name  for  a  lunatic  asylu 
Bergiimot,  from  Bergamo,  in 
Bezant,  a  coin,  from  Byzantit 
^//(&»,,  a  rapier,  and  Bilb&es,  b 

prisoners;  from  Bilbao^  in  Si>ai3 
Bofumian,  from  the  Bohemia 

now  denotes  a  free  unconvenlio 
Brohdingnagian^  from  Brobd 

peopled  by  a  gigantic  race,  in  t 
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the  ;  ibed  to  the  Canterbury  pilgrims. 

^ide,  :'  occ  of  ordnance,  from  Carron,  in  Scot- 

c  seal  01  extensive  ironworks,  where  it  was  first  made. 
atiJtSj  from  the  women  of  Caryae,  in  Laconia»  a  town 
sided  with  the  Persians  in  the  invasion  of  (Greece.     To 
re  the  memory  of  their  disgrace,  figures  of  the  women 
uicc,  dressed  as  slaves,  were  employed  in  architecture 
entablatures. 

\  cassimere^  ktrsey,  kirstymtrt^  from  Cashmere. 
my^  from  Chalccdon. 
,  from  Cerasos,  in  I*onlus. 

(undcTslnnd  cartA^mvarc)^  from  the  country  of  China, 
jNcn'anjVCTy  obscure,  from  the  former  name  of  tlie  Crimcji, 
vcm  supposed  to  be  situated  close  to  the  outer  darkness. 
tpfiff,  n  white  variety  of  clay,  from  the  island  Cimola. 
.ypress  (the  tree),  from  Cyprus. 
.  from  Cordova,  once  noted  for  its  leather. 
.  cypres),  from  the  island  Cyprus. 
m  Croatia. 
Ill//,  from  Corinth.     'Raisins  and  corinths'  was  once 
iliar  expression  for  *  raisins  and  currants.' 
mi&n  and  damasiene^  from  Damascus. 
'^(wj.rc),  from  Delft,  in  Holland. 
t»/*r,  from  Ypres,  in  Belgium. 

Imty^  from  Damietta,  or  dfi>  =  twice,  and  w//V(ii'=  thread, 
'tfnv,  Ck-  dikiamnos^  a  herb,  from  Mount  Dicte,  in  Crete 
'/(ir,  from  Germ,  thaler,  'an  abbreviation  of  Jouchimstlulcr, 
6rst  made  of  silver  obtained  in  Joachimsthal  (/.tf.  Joachim's 
It  A.D.  1518." — Skeat 
in,  the  hapjiy  land  to  which  favoured 
.1  dying. 

.il  of  the  Armenian  rat,' — Trench. 
ttntr,  from  laience. 

,  a  coin  of   Morence.      *  Florins  were    coined  by 
III.  in  1337.'— 5*<r*i/. 

f'n'.:.;   ff..iM  T.ilin  forUfft. 

!.  ft  suburb  of  Cairo. 
.  ^...-■..  .^/ecies  of  horse,  first  bred  in  Galloway, 
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Gamh^e^  from  Cambodia. 

Gau:e,  from  Gaza. 

GasconaJct  boasting,  a  peccidUlo  to  which  the  Ga( 
said  10  have  been  much  addicted. 

Gi»s^fftt  from  Ouingamp,  in  Brittany,  where  this 
made. 

Guinea^  a  coin,  now  out  of  circul.ition,  first  struck  (U 
of  gold  brought  from  the  Guinea  coast. 

Gipsy^  a  corruption  of  the  word  Egyptian.     The 
who  arc  really  of  Indian  origin,  were  once  su(>{ 
from  Kgypt. 

//fssiiins,  boots  of  the  Hessian  soldiers. 

//ot^^  from  Hochhcim,  in  Germany,  where  much  of  the' 
is  made. 

//tf//>A?r^  (*  the  holy  mallow/ from  M.E.  At?//,  holy, 
mallow),  so  called  from  being  brought  from  Ibc  'lldi 
where  it  is  ind'gcnous. —  WcJ^woott 

Jntiif^Oy  from  India,  whence  most  of  the  i'  ' 

Itaiks^  a  species  of  type,  so  called  from  ■ 
inventor,  Aldo  Manuzio  (a.d.  1447-1515),     CX  AUi- 

Jahp,  from  Jalapa,  in  Mexico. 

Jane  ox  Jean,  a  dress  material  (long  since  become  ur 
able) ;  from  Genoa. 

Japan  (Verb),  from  the  country  of  1' 

Jersty^  from  one  of  the  Channel  I  ,  ^   rmcily 

the  finest  wool. 

Jet  (Lat.  sosaki)y  from  the  Gi^es,  a  river  in  Lycia, 
is  found. 

Jovia/j  merry,  like  one  bom  under  the  influence  of  thi 
Jni)iter. 

Landau^  from  Landau,  in  Bavaria. 

Laodicean^  lukewarm  in  religion,  from  Lnodicca  (Rcv.  ilij 

Liliputiany  from  Liliput,  a  countr)-  inhabited  by 
dwarfs.     Thi;  name  occurs  in  Guiiivff's  TravtJs. — , 

Lockram^  unbleached  linen  made  at  Lor 

Lunatic^  mad,  from  Luna^  the  moon.     < 

Lumber.      'The   Iiinil>cr-roorn  was 
room,  where  the  Lombard  banker  anit 
\\  ledges.  *— Trtnch, 


Tfita,  a  wine  from  th.it  island. 

iHJtTt  from  the  river  Macander,  in  Asia  Minor,  whic 

red  a  w  "inc. 

fi'a  .  -.ft,  from  Magnesia,  in  Thessaly. 

(ware),  irora  the  island  of  Majorca, 
arul  Jfii/vit'sie^  from  Malvasia,  in  Candia. 
fttx/ua,  a  lady's  gown,  from  Maniua,  in  ItaJy.     The  ItnUa 
gown  is  manfa.      This   may   have    been   corrupted    inl 
I,  from  an  ini])ression  that  the  manto  derived  its  nam 
Mantua.     Cf.  man/y  maker. 
(iliixer^  originally  a  denier  in  wares  from  Milan. 
:"-'^-m7»,  from  Morocco,  in  North  Africa. 

(tj  from  Mussoul,  in  Asia  Minor. 
^Sjjt^iWir,  from  Nankin,  in  China. 
Palace  and  Falatim^  from    Mons  Palatinua,  in  Rome,   or 
V,;  "i  .;,.„]  f,,..  p,i  itium  or  residence  of  the  emj^rors. 

.■  .:  .J.'-'.,  .;  ui.ric  like  merino,  from  Paramatta,  in  Nevf 
:     .  ^v  aJes. 

■  ■  hmtnt^  LaL  pergamcnum,  from  Pcrgaraus,  in  Asia  Minor, 
■itrt  i[  was  first  invented. 
lisch,  from  Persi.i.  XjolX.  persiatSy  a  peach-tree. 
f'i^-ssaft/  is  the  bird  from  the  Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis. 
-'".'/.  from  Pisioja  (Pistola),  near  Florence,  The  words 
id  i>is1ok  arc  doublets.    PistoU^  a  coin,  has  a  different 

■y'tfr/,  wine  from  Oporto,  in  Portugal. 
Otir.it  (Fr,  cognasse^  It.  coiogno)^  from  Cydon,  a  town  o; 
■'*      A  *  (juince'  is  therefore  a  Cydonian  apple. 

"  '  " '  ■  harharum),  from  the  Rba  or  Volga,  on  whose 
nous. 
irom  the  Romance  language,  which  excelled  ii 

'owing  in  Sardis,  Asia  Minor,  which 
-^ive  spasm  of  the  face  that  rcscmblcc 
i^hter. 
•^  so  colied. 
'.  I      I  ■  •   1  r  from  Seltzer,  in  Germany. 

•'  .'■.'.■,  A  ii-;i[  vuv-iica  sluft',  from  Chalons,  in  France: 
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S/trrrj\  wine  from  Xeres,  a  town  of  Spam,  whence 
was  fir^t  ex[>orte<l 

SiUsiaj  a  glazed  lining,  from  Silesia,  a  province  of  d 
5//*  or  scricum,  from  the  Seres  or  Chinese. 
Solecism^  from  Solce,  a  city  in  CUicia,  the  people  of 
spoke  very  bad  Greek,      Hence  every   slip  in  granunir 
called  a  *  solecism.' 

Spaniei^  from  Spain,  or  Hispaniola. 
5/^/V,  from  Stoa  Poecile.  a  portico  ni  Athens,  where 
the  philosopher,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  f-i"--Hi 
pupils.     The  Stoics  were  the  *  philosophers  of  the  y 

Stygwn^  very  obscure,  infernal,  from  the  Syix,  ii..  ...^ 
river. 

Siv^de,  a  Swedish  turnip. 

Sybarife,  an  effeminate  voluptuary,  from  Sybaris,  in  Sidl^ 
Tarantula,  from  Taronium.     The  tarantula  is  a 
spider,  whose  bite  was   believed  lo  be  incurable 
dancing,  which  produced  perspiration.     The  music  fuf  iucti 
dance  is  called  a  Tarantella. 

Tobacco  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Tabaco,  ? 

of  Yucatan.      However,    *  Las   Casas   says   that  ii 

voy;ige  of  Columbus  the  Spaniards  saw  in  Cuba  m-^i 

smoking  dry  herbs  or  leaves  in  lubes  called  tabacos. 

Tttrtpwise^  from  Turkey. 

Turkey^  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  iraporifi!  fi 
Turkey. 

Tiwed,  a  cloth  named  from  the  river  Tweed. 
Uiskrsy  cloaks  first  worn  in  Ulster. 
Utopian^  from  Utopia  {*  no  land '),  tlic  name  given  k»f  S 
Thomas  More  to  an  imaginary  island  endowed  willi  a  peiii 
legal  system. 

Venetians^  blinds  as  used  in  Venice 
IVorsfid,  from  a  village  near  Norwich. 


OMOMATOPO£XIO  OB  IMITATIVE  WORDS. 

This  class  of  words  bos  received  much  consideration  bocau 
of  the  altcnipl  to  ipiovc  vVvaA  (tcnck  Vc^m  ^\  Ua^^^iuce  an> 
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hypothesis   is  called    by  Max    MiiUer    'the   bow-wow 


3.erdcr  says: — 'Man  sees  a  lamb;  it  stands  before  him  as 
r^-...r^tr-r\  )jy  his  scHses,  while,  soft,  woolly.     His  conscious 
I  ng  soul  looks  for  a  distinguishing  mark  ; — the  lamb 

t^i^  — Uic  mark  is  found.  Ah  !  art  thou  the  bieating  animal  ? 
soul  says  within  herself;  and  the  sound  of  the  bleating^ 
Rfived  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Iamb,  becomes  its 
ne*  And  what  is  the  whole  of  our  language  but  a  collection 
ncfa  words  ? ' 

SmQarly,  an  Englishman  in  China,  ignorant  of  the  Ian* 
,  was  suspicious  of  a  dish  placed  before  him,  and  with  an 
Imogative  accent  ejaculated — 

Quack-quack  ? 
othis  the  intcJIigent  and  intelligible  reply  was — 
Bow-wow. 

Bnt  writes  Max  Miillcr — 'This  is  not  language.    We  do  nol 

t>Mlc  i.f  ;i  i7uxifh-,iutuk  or  a  bow-woWy  but  of  a  duek  and  a  do^^ 

i  the  word  aukoo;  but  such  words  arc  sterile 

;  w-^  L  .,-;c^3  anything  beyond  the  one  object  which  they 

If  you  remember  the  variety  of  derivatives  which  can 

ed  from  the  root  spac  {to  see\  you  will  at  once  per- 

the  difference  between  the  fabrication  of  such  a  word  as 

and  the  true  verbal   growth.'  —  Paraphrased   from 

le  IX.  on  ■  The  Science  of  language.' 


Words  derived  from  the  Noises  of  Animals. 


roft 


cluck 

gnash 

roar 

squeal 

coo 

g>>bt>le 

fthriek 

trntiip 

oongh 

grunt 

snar] 

trip 

cnmch 

hoot 

&neer 

twitter 

Cfoak 

howl 

sneeze 

whccrzc 

croom 

low 

snort 

whmc 

mew 

spit 

win  liny 

munch  {mounch 

squall 

whip-poor-will 

gaj^itf 

Drigh 

squawk 

whistle 

ISL 

purr 
qunck 

R^ucak 

yelp 

Jifld  A  hotx  ot  otfaeis, 
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H.  Words  derived  &om  Sounds  of  Inanimate  Nad 

bang 

boom 

bubble 

bump 

chink 

clack 

clang 

dank 

clap 

c1a.<;h 

clatter 

clink 

And  ft  host  of  otiieiB. 

In  connection  with  the  origin  of  language  a  most  impof 
fact  10  mark  is— None  of  these  imitative  words  be 
with  a  vowel,  whilst  many  human  Interjections  do  j 
commence. — See  also  *  Rtduplicated  Words^  i 


crack 

gurgle 

pop 

sputiei 

crash 

hi-ss 

rap 

$wa&h 

ddbblc 

hum 

rallle 

Up 

da«^ 

jingle 

ring 

thump 

din 

laUi 

nimble 

thwack 

dottM 

tnurmcr 

smack 

tingle 

flap 

matter 

sraash 

tinkle 

flop 
fizz 

paddle 
pal 

snap 
touse 

twang 
whack 

gargle 

patler 

ftpla-sh 

vrhiii 

guggle 

plump 

spluiler 

whirr 

Reduplicated  Words. 

These  words  may  be  classed  as  (i)  Alliterated  Redi 
cations,  and  (2)  Rhyming  Reduplications;    or  as 
Imitative,  and  (2)  Derivative.     They  are  chiefly  c 
pounded  of  dissyllabic  pairs,  as  minglemangie^  namby-pami 

I.  Alliterated  Reduplications.  1 

A.  Imitaiivt —  \ 

Cluk  -  ciacky  dink  -  clank ^  differ  -  clatter ^  ding  •  ^ 
fingk'fangh  (Hudibras),  murmur  (Unison  ;  li 
murmnrare;  Greek,  mormurein;  Italian,  mormtm, 
French,  murmurtr)^  pittcr-paficr^  pit-a-pat,  se^ 
(like  the  sound  of  a  saw  going  up  and  down),  , 
s/oPy  snip-snap^  tom-tom  (Unison),  wisAwasA,  tei 
washy,  zig-sag  (German,  zik-zack  ;  French,  zig4 
Polish,  zyg-zag),  J 


B»  DcrivatiVi 


CA//^A(7/= small  talk;  dingle-dangle^   from   Dav 
drip-drop ;  gevhgatv^  from  A.S. ;  ge-gaf  {fvom  g^ 
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tnirtxii  nian^k  —  Xo  maVc  a  li.ish  of  {HocJis  *Afaiih/7V 
Parktr')  ;  nicknoik  or  knukknack^  from  knack -a 
small  toy  or  trirte  ;  rijf-raff—?x:MxVi  (.\.S.  rif  and  raf. 
To  rtf/'iiieani  to  scrape  together);  rv^tuiy-dtrw ;  shi/iy- 
j^^AjVr^  oscillating  in  mind,  from  'sliall  I.  shall  I ;' 
j/w^jz'»jp-=  monotonous  ;  sAt/^s/ia/ur  ==^  :is  orderly  as 
on  a  man-of-war  ;   UtiiaU ;  tit/U-fatt/tr^sm^W  talk; 

*  lit  for  //i/'  =  this  for  that;  /opsy-tuny,  from  *  top- 
side-t'other- way  *  =  upside  down  ;  mi^-tvom^  from 
Indian  uv^  =  his  house. 

Rhyming. 

j4.  /mifa/fvc — 

Clap-irap^  kelttr  -  ihelier^  hi^^kdy-pi^ghdy,  Hi'ggit- 
iegj^/ct  hcity-toity^  hubbub^  hum-drum. 

J3.  Dffivathv — 

fftth-m^  or  hob-nob  (from  kabban  ~  to  have,  and 
ftttbban  =  not  to  have.  Cf.  wiliy-niily)  ;  hocus-pocus 
{Dog-Latin  used  by  jugglers.    It  is  w^Jl  derived  from 

*  Hoc  est  corpus  *) ;  hodgepodge,  a  corruption  of 
hotch-pot^  from  French  hcchepot ;  hugger-mugger^ 
secretly  and  hurriedly  ('  Clandestinare,  to  hide  or 
conceal  by  stealth,  or  in  hugger-mugger' — Florio) ; 
hurty4>i4riyy  corruption  into  hullabaioo^  from  Krench 
hurUr^Xo  howl;  namby-pamty  (Pope  applied  the 
word  to  some  children's  verses  written  by  Ambrose 
Phillips.  Namby  is  the  infantile  diminutive  of 
Ambrose) ;  pcU-meU^  from  Old  French  pesie-mesle^ 
confusedly  ;  ro/y-pdy  (from  rv//i\n6poo/~;k  hollow), 
ft  game  and  also  a  kind  of  pudding  ;  ///  M  or  tidbit 
=  3  choice  morsel ;  roiUyni/fyy  from  *  will  I,  nill  I  * 
»  nokfis  vcUns^  I^tin. 


2  K 


n^rf^^ 
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THB  FIVE  PERIODS  OF  THE  ENGUS] 
LANGUAGE. 

Languages  Grow,  Mature,  and  Decay. 

Growth,  occurs  in  tK'o  ways.     By  the  evolution  of  deni 
ivcs    from  native   roots,   and    by   the  transpLiniing  of 
growths  from  foreign  linguistic  fields. 

Maturity  is  reached,  when  the  language  amply  sul 
express  all  requisite  mental  judgments,  when  its  // 
fixed,  hut  the  power  of  assimilating  alien  words  still  rei 

Decay. — *  As  soon  as  a  language  loses  its  carcleisncsii 
what  it  throws  away,  and  its  readiness  to  snpply  instanl 
the  wants  of  mind  and  heart,  its  natural  life  is  changed 
merely  artificial  existence.     It  may  still  Uvc  on  fur  a  long  tii 
but  while  it  seems  to  be  the  leading  shoot,  it  is  in  reality  bul 
broken  .ind  withering'  branch,  slowly  (alUng  from  the  stoci  (u 
which  it  sprung.' — Max  Aiiilitr. 

When  the  "circulation  of  words*  rcnscs,  the  language  dtt 
and  dies. 

Our  Mother  Tongue  has  probably  reached  \\&  n^.tun 
bul  as  yet  it  shows  no  signs  of  decay;  whilst  its 
body  is  full  grown,  it  has  not  lost  the  power  of  exix:li 
products,  nor  of  digesting  imported  word-food. 

We  propose  to  consider  the  life  of  our  language  in 
Periods  :— 

First  Period,  Anglo-Saxon,  from  the  beginning  of  the  ni 

century  to  the  Normnn  Con<piest,  A.D.  1066. 
Second  Period,  Semi-Saxon,  from  the  Norman  Conquest 

A.D.  1258,  the  date  of  the  Proclamation  of  Henry  III 
Third  Period,  Early  English,  from  i?5S  to  the  Act  of  x. 

1362. 
Fourth  Period,  Middle  English,  from  1362  A.D.  10  tsj 

A.D.,  the  year  of  Queen  Kliz-abeth's  accession. 
Fifth  Period.  Modem  English,  from  1558  a,d.  10 

present  time. 
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L  ANGLO-SAXON. 

(800   A.D. — 1066   A.D.) 

The  Anglo-Saxon  language  reached  its  fullest  development 
•^became  classical^in  the  ninth  century,  about  the  time  of 
King  Alfred  the  Great 

Anglo-Saxon  Literature.— The  chief  works  in  Anglo- 

Snonz-cf/^T  no^v  existing  are  : — 

Bcouml/^  an  anonymous  epic  poem  of  the  sixth  century, 
Ossianic  in  style,  and  full  of  beauty  and  interest.  It 
describes  the  acts  of  a  hero  of  the  Western  Danes,  a 
sort  of  Achilles  of  the  North,  who,  with  a  band  of 
followers,  delivered  Hrothgar,  king  of  Denmark,  from 

^—^  the  monster  GrendcL     (This  work  may  be  read  in 

^^k  Kemble's  translatioa) 

^^bedmon's  Paraphrase,  a  poem  founded  on  Bible  history. 

^V  Csedmon  was  a  monk  of  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire.  In  his 
^^  wonderful  romance  we  find  the  bold  prototype  of  Para- 
tiisc  Lost.  The  portions  relating  to  the  fall  of  Satan  and 
the  rebel  angels  are  particularly  striking.  It  has  even 
been  thought,  but  erroneously,  that  many  of  Milton's 
ideas  may  have  been  suggested  by  Cacdmon's  poem. 

The  chief  works  in  Anglo-Saxon  prose  now  existing  arc  : — 
Translations  from  PedesLXxd  Boethius^  by  King  Alfred 
Eighty  Homiliis^  by  ^Ifric. 

Tiu  Saxon  Ckronich  (earlier  part),     by  various  writers. 

Anglo-Saxon  Vocabulary. — The  following  are  the  most 

itcworthy  points  regarding   the  stock  of  words   in  Anglo- 

xon  : — 

1.  The  Vocabulary  was  fitted  rather  to  express  the  iViwrthan 
the  outer  life,  since  it  had  a  host  of  words  expressive  of 
emotions^  passions  J  thoug/ifs^txc  It  was  not  so  picturesque 
or  so  capable  of  variety  in  poetical  utterance  as  the 
Icelandic,  which  had  one  hundred  terms  for  a  s7vord, 
and  a  great  number  also  for  a  sftip.  *■  Icelandic  paints; 
Anglo-Saxon  describes  and  philosophizes.' 
Its  roots  were  very  fruitful  in  derivativLS. 


'inglo-Saxon  arc— 
"'l'^^'"'')   Declension. 

*•  Nominative. 
*•  Genitive. 

3-  r)atire. 

4-  Accusative. 

5-  Instrumental  for  AWa 
•n  ^^^* 
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^"Tbe-  artvl—     —    -  ■  '    -    teo, 

The  fotni  i  linc, 

thfnr);,  urr  ami  ctnecr  (our, 
j«nr),  hxre  uses  like  OT<rr\  /«/, 
MMtrt^  vaJri,  in  Latin. 

Fyoooons  of  tbe  Third  Person 
tavc  Ihese  pltml  fonus,  4<, 
Asptf.  Aim. 

The  plural  fOTins  r*<j,  /A*n-d, 
(irfM*  are  DcmDnstraiivc. 

J!^«  »  not  ft  Relative  ?ro- 

Qoon. 
The  IntCTTOgalive  Aitkxf  dues 
not  serve  u  mii  Adjective. 


PfOOOMin  of  the  First  and 
Secood  Penoa  liave  a  dual 
stimbcr. 

Tbe  Ponidplci  of  Anglo- 
>Axoo  Verbs  were  dcctinird 
like  Adjectives  "nd  agreed 
«iih  ihetr  NoDns  ia  Gender, 
Numbct,  aiid  Cnsc, 

Tke  Itkrinitive  M^od  was  de- 
dined  like  a  Naua. 

Tbe  vowel  of  the  plural  ami 
nf  Uie  Second  Person  singu- 
lar of  tbe  Pa^t  Tense  is  diffe* 
rent  from  the  vowel  of  the 
First  and  Third  Person 
tbgular*  as>  *A  &aW/  *  tyt 
f'vmf-cft, ' 

The  Pa.*,t  Paiticiple  was  fre- 
tjoenily  prccedcu  by  ^T',  as 
/if-A?/r«,  bora  ;  gt'fu»d-tn^ 
(ODnd. 

Th'  I  *  '  iple  (which  WM 
d'  :reed    with  iJie 

tl.i. ,. .,.  jftcr  hai'<. 


MODRRN    ESCLIsn. 

6.  The    EngH&h    Articles  an 

and  the  are  indectiiiablc. 

7.  My^  thyy  etc,  arc  now  alwa) 

ixsed  as  Adjectives  wii 
Nouns  fbllowini;,  and  mv. 
and  thine  ^x^  occasionally  i 
placed. 

8.  Pronuuns  of  the  Third  PeiK^n 

have  no  plural  forms  repre- 
senting Aj,  kira,  him, 

9.  Tlie       plural       fonns      th^y, 

thfirs,    them    are    not    De- 
monstrative. 
la    h'Ao  is  a  Relative  and  Inter- 
rogative Pronoun. 

1 1.  The       Interrogative        wAat 

serves  often  as  an  Adjec- 
tive, *.jf.  •  tyhat  news  ?' 
'  ly^aJ  impudence  I ' 

12.  There  are   no   dual   forma  ia^ 

Modem  Engltsh. 

13.  The   Participles,  both  present 

and  post,  are  dow  indecliit- 

able. 


The  InRniiive  Mood  is  dow 
indeclinable. 

There  is  no  such  di6'erencc  tn 
Modem  English.  Thus  we 
say,  *  y  6out:J,'  '  IV*  bound '\ 


16.  Except  in  one  or  two  ol>so- 
lete  exprcuioiis  like  yeUft^^ 
(called),  there  is  no  trace 
tliis  prefix. 
The  Past  Participle  being  in- 
declinable cannot  agree  with 
the  object. 


ic  Syntax  of  Anglo-Saxon  Oiffcrcd  from  that  of  Modem 
'Rlish  in  many  important   respects.     Some  Verbs  governed 
Moisativi^  odwTs  the  Dative;  Oblique  Cases  vittGUs^:^* 
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often  without  any  Verbs  or  Prepositions  to  govern  tl 
express  certain  shades  of  meaning ;  many  of  the  Adjc 
governed  Cases ;  Prepositions  also  governed  different  < 
and  the  possession  of  inflections  permitted  great  freed 
regard  to  the  order  of  the  words  in  a  sentence.  Lost! 
Anglo-Saxon  was  an  unmixed  language.  It  contained  ; 
any,  foreign  elements.  In  this  respect,  also,  it  differs  i 
from  Modem  English. 

Dialects. — There  were  two  chief  dialects  of  Anglo-Sa 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern.  The  former  was  tinget 
Scandinnvian  peculiarities. 

The  Scandinavian  Element. — The  incursions  c 
Danish  pirates,  beginning  in  7S7  a.d.  at  Dorchester,  an 
minating  in  the  erection  of  a  Danish  dynasty,  that  hcl 
Knglish  throne  for  twenty-four  years  (1017-41  a.d.),  pro 
a  certain  effect  upon  the  English  language. 

The  River  Tees  may  be  taken  as  a  boundary  line,  sepn 
regions  in  which  different  forms  of  the  Scandinavian  el 
predominated.  North  of  that  stream  the  Norwegian  cl 
prevailed — south  of  it,  the  Danish. 

The  following  are  traces  of  this  element : — 
I.  By  in  names  of  towns,  as  Whitby^  Derby.  B 
syllable  we  trace  the  progress  of  the  Danes  t\ 
remote  places  like  Tenby  in  Wales.  The  Non 
equivalent  is  wUk^  changed  to  -wich^  as  Norwichy 
"U'ich,  Names  of  places  in  -by,  as  Grimsby,  Seii 
most  frequent  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire, 
marking  in  a  permanent  manner  the  site  of  the  1 
settlements. 
a.  The  Scottish  dialect,  which  some  regard  as  a  « 
language,  was  much  influenced  by  the  Scandi 
infusion.  This  is  thought  to  have  caused  the  br 
ing  of  the  vowels  that  is  heard  north  of  the  Twee 
The  termination  -son^  so  common  in  our  sumai 
a  patronymic,  e.g.  Anderson^  Swainson^  is  Danish 
corresponding  Anglo-Saxon  sufTix  was  -i«?,  as  Bu 
son  of  Balda;g  ;    IVodening,  son  of  Woden. 

The  chief  advantage  Anglo-Saxon  had  over  Modem 
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that  ihe  abundance  of  terminations  allowed  a  freedom  of 

lent  that  is  quite  impossible  in  an  English  sentence. 

tt   word  -  order    an   English  sentence  casiiy  becomes 

kUS.     Compare  the  well-known  line  in  Gray's  'Elegy* — 

'  Ami  all  the  air  a  sulemn  stiiluess  hulds.' 

the  Other  hand,  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  no  Future  Tense. 

idea  of  futurity  was  often  conveyed  by  a  Present  Tense, 

in  Adverb  of  future  meaning,  as,  *  I  go  to-morrow.*    This 

iliU  survives  in  Modem  English. 


n.  SEMI  SAXON. 

(From  A.i>.  1066  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  Century.) 

This  name  has  been  given  to  the  Second  Stage  of  our  lan- 

JKigCt  which  differs  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  almost  entirely  in 

tbc  loss  of  infiections.     It  is  by  no  means  correct  to  assume 

the  difference  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  language  of 

two  centuries  which   followed   the  Conquest   consisted 

\y  Of  entirely  in  the  large  intermixture  of  Norman  French 

•Wds  which  that  event  occaiioncd.     It  was  not  until  the  third 

ct  Early  English  stage  that  the  Norman  French  element  began 

to  induence   the  English  language  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Sorceiy  any  trace  of  the  Norruan  French  is  found  in  the  Semi- 

Saon,  which  is  in  the  main  Anglo-Saxon,  divested  of  certain 

't-TTiiaiiions.     Indeed  it  has  been  suggested,  with  some  pro- 

'i  "■■'.  thai  the  Semi-Saxon  was  only  some  spoken  dialect 

:\d  been  on  tite  lips  of  the  people  before  the  Norman 

U  and  had  survived  among  the  down-trodden  thralls 

.  fall  of  the  Saxon  throne. 

:  existed  in  England  during  this  period  fAree  distinct 
s: — 
I.  T  •xcn,  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention. 

1  Th  •/  French^  which  became  by  a  shght  infusion 

ifv^h  Norman^ 
2>  Til  ^     ...n  and  written  by  the  clergy. 

The  Norman  French,  called  also  the  Lan,i;tu  tVOyl^  was  one 
^' '^-Tcnt  forms  uliimatcly  assumed  by  the  French 


•if  -U 


ni  locaJities 


'fhough  funOian*ici\ta,\V^  Vt^ucU 
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{te.  Keltic  Latin),  it  contained  both  Gcrraan  and  S 

elements.     Norman  French  was  not  inlroduced 

for  the  first  lime  at  the  Norman  Conquest;  on  Ujc  tantri 

began  to  be  fashionable  in  England  in  the  time  of  Ednrart 

Confessor.    The  Norman  Conquest  cstaUished  it  in  £ng 

as  the  speech  of  the  Government  and  ihe  Courts  of  1  jw. 

it  remained  throughout  the  Semi-Saxon  period  quite  sciM 

from  the  native  tongue,  which  was  influenced  hxit  very  sti^ 

by  its  existence  in  the  laud,  except  in  being  thrust  aside 

trodden  down  to  make  room  for  it  in  certain  quarten. 

'Ihe  Norman  French  came  into  common  use: — 

X,  In  the  Schools^  where  the  pupils  transhtcd  their  I 

lessons  into  French. 

2.  In  the  Courts  of  Larv^  where  the  trials  were  condoi 

in  French,  or,  at  least,  in  Anglo-Norman. 

3.  In  the  Popular  Literature,  wliich  look  the  shape  of 

Norman  French  Romances. 
But  when  tlie  first  century  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
over,  a  re;iclion  began  ;  and  the  Semi-Saxon,  drawing  slrci 
from  its  rival,  after  a  time  cast  that  rival  out,  and  held  ui 
puted  sway  in  England  as  tlie  English  language. 

Semi-Sazon  Literature.— The  literary  rcm.ains' 

Semi-Saxon  f>criod  arc  scanty,  viz. — 

1    The  later  portions  of  the  Saxon  Chronide^  a  hist 

prose  work  in  Anglo-Saxon,  brought  down  to  the  l 

year  of  Ihc  reign  of  Henry  II.  (a.p.  \\%.\) 
Layamerii    Brut. — Layamon,    bishop    of  Emlcye-ti 

Severn,  has  been  called  *The  English  Enniiis. 

translated  the  metrical  chronicle  of  Maiire  Ware, 

of  Caen,   in   Normandy,   which   i  ^ 

history  of  England,  and  other  his: 
The  Ancren  Riwle^  a  set  of  Iaws,  in  piosc,  lur  the  guiJJ 

of  the  women  in  a  certain  nunnery.  I 

The  Orvmium  (called  after  its  writer),  a  n 

phrase  of  |jart   ot   the   New  Testament,  r 

form,  written  in  the  early  pan  of  the    i  ! 

Its  merit  consists  mainly  in  the  purity  <.. 

English,  contavnmg  &&  a  does  ver^  f)cw  words  o(  fi 
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origin,  aad  d)s[>Iaying  but  little  trace  of  the  Norman 
clcroent  in  its  syntax.  The  Onnultim  is,  even  more 
ibjn  Ckmtcer.  a  *  well  of  English  utidcfiled.' 

Bemi-Saxon  Vocabulary.— In  the  i^ih  ccmury  Sctni- 
b  computed  to  Iiavc  contained  about  ei^ht  thousand 
so  ^  as  can  be  asceruined  from  Us  literature.     Of 
\ttsSef  one  thousand  were  of  Latin  or  Romance  origin. 

Semi-Saxon  Oraxmnar. 

before  the  Conquest,  English  gave  clear  signs  of  losing 

>rate  S)'stem  of  intlections,  liut  after  1066  the  phonetic 

proceeded  with  great  rapidity.     'Ihe  language  ceased  to 

by  the  educated  classes,  and  was  only  to  a  slight 

ied  for  literary  purposes.     'Ihe  Normans  who  learned 

{•robably  indiflcrent   to  nice  grammatical  distinctians, 

mid  naiuraHy  have  a  preference  for  those  forms  and  laws 

N«™.-.^P  which  most  nearly  corresponded  to  their  owa. 

iificrences  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  Serai-Saxon 

first  ch.inge  consisted  in  a  general  weakening  of  the 

tions  of  words.     The  older  vowel-endings  -ff,  -v^  -w  were 

by   •€,      In   the   Obli(iue  Cases  of   Nouns  and 

n  became  -en  (and  •#)  -m,  -ru  became  -re 

-as        „        -es  -t/ta  „       -tru 

in  Verbs — 
•on  became  -en 

W,  -ode  became  -^///,  -«/,  Wrf 

■Tn  Nouns  the  Nominative  plural  in  -a  and  -u  {e^. 
IS  changed  to  -tny  thus  conforming  to  plurals  of 
on, 

[ilural  in  -urn  (t^.  stan-um^  car-urHj  dad-Htn)  is 
■;  unrj  -f. 

ive  Case  is  less  frequent 
t-n  in  the  Gender  of  Nouns. 
ijcciives  lose  some  of  their  distinctive  endings  for  Case 
ider,  and  tlie  plural  of  the  defmite  declension  frequently 
ics  t. 
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The  Article. — A  change  comes  over  the  Dcfnii 
The  is  frequently  subsiiiuied  for  se  (Miic)  and  tki 
in  the  singular,  and  for  tha  in  the  plural. 

The  Indcfmitc  Article  an  {a)  is  developed  ot 
numeral  otu.     For  a  long  time  this  Article  was  inflectt 

Pronouns. — New  pronominal  forms  (some  of  ihcm  cui 
come  into  use — ha  is  used  for  ht^  sht^  and  thfy  ;  and  is  ft 
and  them.  The  n  in  mt'n  and  thin  is  sometimes  dropped  ll 
Consonants.     The  dual  forms  are  less  frequently  employ^ 

Verbs. — The  Imperfect  Participle  now  ends  in  -/VtA,  bi 
of  -ande   or   -cnJe.       It    is  sometimes   confounded   with 
Gerundinl   Infinitive.     Thus,  id  writ-indt  might   have 
written  for  to  writanne. 

The  Genindial  Infmitive  itself  is  contracted,  so  Uii 
hier-enrte  would  be  shortened  into  /<S  hifr-en,  or  even  to  ^ 
This  causes  the  Gerundinl  to  resemble  the  Simple  Infin 
For, — 

Infinitives  having  changed  from  *an  to  -(n  now  begl 
drop  the  final  -n.  'I'hus — sprecan^  sprectn^  spnce.  Vowd'^ 
in  the  plural  of  Verbs  is  neglected. 

The  Passive  Participle  is  shortened  from  v«  lo 
i'falUn  would  be  written  ifalie, 

SitaU  {seal)  and   will  {wille)  begin  to  be  used 
Auxiliaries  of  the  Future. 

Characteristics  of  the  '  Onnolom.' 
The  Ormulum  is  written  in  the  East  Midland  Di 
this  work  the  simplification  of  the  grammar  sc( 
advanced  to  a  point  considerably  beyond  what 
lime  customary  in  the  dialects  of  the  South.     Here  ll 
of  Substantives  is  almost  the  same  as  in  Modem  Ei 
is  now  the  ordinary  sign  both  of  the  plural  and  of 
sive  Cise  ;  the  Definite  Article  is  used  as  at  present 
forms  they  and  theirs  have  already  come   into  use:     Ai 
laye  a  final  -e  when  used  in  the  plural.     The  same  Ivri 
is  used  also   to  distingui<ih  the  '' 
ivc.     The  plural  of  the  Present  i  •  i 

of  -rM,  and  the  prefix  of  the  perfect  Paniciple 


from   -gc  to  -i)   is  now  dropped  altogctlier.      This 

ie  lang«.Tge  of  the  Onnulum  to  approximate  closer 

any  other  -vrork  of  that  date  to  the  idiom  of  Moderu 

he  following  are  instances  in  which  the  Nonnan  French 
CDOtributed  to  our  grammatical  forms  : — 
,  The  Anglo-Saxon  compared  Adjectives  by /^r«iW//i?/rjv 
Konnaxi  French,  by  Auxi/iary  Adverbs,  l^hc  English 
|ls  iW*,  as — (i)  shortvr^  (2)  nu^n  beautifuL 
,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Genitive  had  as  its  sign  the  termination 
clc;  iJie  Nornian  French  liad  the  Preposition  de  {of). 
adopts  both,  as — (i)  the  man's  hat,  and  (a)  the  hat  of 
man. 

J.  Tbc  Anglo-Saxon  Infinitive  ended  chiefly  in  -^n.     The 

-French  Infinitive  sign  was  the  Preposition  pour.    To 

lerain  extent  ihe  Nornian  idiom  established  itself  in  English, 

that  at  one  lime   En^lisli  autliors  made  use  of  such  exprcs- 

'  to  go.    This,  however,  has  been  discarded  in  favour 

J  ler  form  to  go. 

NonnatioZL — In   Layamon's  Brut  there  constantly  occurs 

elition  of  -«  to  NounSi  Adjectives,  Verbs,  etc.,  to  which 
I  ending  docs  not  properly  belong.     This  nunnation  is 
ly  a  device  for  securing  euphony. 
m.  EAELY  ENGLISH. 
(1253  A.D.  to  1362  A.D.) 
Third  Stage  of  our  language,  extending  from  the  reign 
f  ficnry  the  Third  to  that  of  Edward  the  Third,  lasted  about 
iind  witnessed  the  triumphant  close  of  ihat  struggle 
0  N(»rmnn  French  and  the  native  language,  in  which 
ibtracr  was  beaten  from  the  field,  leaving  rich  spoils  to  the 
OOf.    The  words  added   to  the  English  language  by  the 
urpation  of  the  Normans  relate  largely,  as  might  be  expected, 
tpor^  chivalry^  heraldry^  huntings  iaw^  and  <ourt'life. 
Htc  French  wars  of  Edward  the  Third,  by  fostering  an  anti- 
in  England,  contributed  to  overthrow  this  exotic 
,  whose  roo/jf  had  been  airtiady  loosened  by  the  BaLtQt\ii' 
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Wars,    Two  incidents  are  especially  connected  with  itt-J 
fall:— 

1.  A  short  time  after  the  finit  great  pliguc  (the  Bladt 
of  A.D.  1349),  a  schoolmaster  numcU  JoTin  Cornwall, 
pupil,  Richard  Pencrich,  laid  aside  the  use  of  French  sou 
to  teach  in  Knglish. 

2.  In  1363  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  orderin^y 
in  the  King's  Courts  to  be  conducted  in  Knglish  ii 
French,  because  the  people  had  come  to  understand 
of  tlie  latter  tongue. 

The  same  statute  commanded  pleas  to  be  enroUed  in 
In   Parliamentary  transactions  the  use   of  French 
much  longer.     The  first  statute  in  En(;lish   was  p: 
J485,  but  it  is  written  also  in  French.     Three  years 
of  Parliament  were  drawn  up  in  English  alone. 

Early  Engliah  Literature. — The  chief  works  of  the 

English  Pcriud  are — 

1.  //fnry  the  Third's  Pro<lamathn  to  Ifunfinxtfomku 
125S,    generally   considered    the    lust    existing   di: 
Engfiiahf  as  distinguished  from  Semi-SaXOll-     Copies 
important  State  Paper  were  sent  into  every  county.     In 
document  inflections  were  freely  disregarded,  and  henccfon 
the  Syntax  of  PZnglish  with  regard  to  the  position  of  words  1 
be  regarded  as  settled. 

a.   T/ig  Romance  of  King  Afisaundtr,  a  poem  in  irrcfi' 
metre,  translated  from  the  French. 

3.  The  Gesie  of  Kyng  JI^>t'n,  or  Home  Chitde^  a  roiuaOt 
poem,  irnnblated   from   a   French  metrical  romance  by 
Mestre  Thomas. 

4.  A  meirimi  version  of  the  Ptalms  (recent! 
the  Surtccs  Society).     A  marked  peculiarity  of 
the  use  of  -s  for  •4h   in   ihe  Third   Person   su.^uUr  u  \i 
Present  and  other  |viris  of  the   Verb,     Mr.  Marsh  coniid 
this  change  to  have  arisen  from  the  difiicully  that  Frcnchni 
had  (and  still  have)  in  pronouncing  tk. 

5.  A  Chronicie  of  ICn^^iand^  by  Robert  ^ 
w,ai  supposed  to  contain  the  record  of  cv 
of  Troy  (•)  to  A.D.  ill*,    ^n<i^^\•it  •  C^wcoclc*  was  wwwo 


'  f  Bnmne  (Bourne  in  Ltncolnshirc)^  whose 

6f  England^   translated    from    Wace    and 
is  continued  to  the  death  of  Edw.ird  the  First 
lif-t-mentioned  work,  -s  is  used  freely  for  the  Third 
jf  of  the  Present  Tense.     Other  peculiarities  are 
rrn  tcho  for  she  instead  of  the  A.S.  heo^  and  of 
y)  and  ther  (thctr)  instead  of  hi  and  hira, 
...  i ..   u^ester  wrote  also  on  the  lives  and  legends  of 
sh  saints. 

■  English  Vocabulary. — During  this  period  French 

Tiinued  to  How  si'^adily  into  our  language,  which, 

•  ct  weak  and  broken,  gladly  received  these  accessions 

h  from  a  former  rival.    Tliis  flow  of  Frencli  was  mainly 

e  translations  of  the  time,  which  consisted  in  great 

"Jit  of  French  romances  and  chronicles. 

The  clergy  of  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding  the 

Conquest  both  spoke  and  wrote  in  I^tin,  which  enriched 

■h  tongue  with  many  theoh^ual and philosol>hical  terms. 

ii  the  Oiird  stage  of  Latin  influence. 

Early  English  Grammar,       ^v^  -  '    ^^  ' 
.7^/«  rlnrTrteristic  diilercnce  between  the  Early  English  and 
■n  lies  in  the  use  of  a  single  termination  (-^)  in 
u  ...vLi  vii  of  Nouns  and  Adjectives.     The  dropping  of  the 
V,  which  though  written  was  not  always  sounded,  marks 
transition  of  Early  into  Middle  Knglish. 

'HoTina. — In  the  course  of  the   i3lh  century  many  Nouns 
:  formerly  Masculine  or  Feminine  were  made  Neuter. 
\  a  confusion  of  Gender  is  found. 
'  -•■  in  -<w  and  -ts  are  used  indiscriminately. 
» .enitive  in  -ts  becomes  much  more  general,  taking  the 
•he  older  Genitive  endings  -tn  and  -^, 
■-■teristic  Feminine  endings  (as  in  spin-sUr^  frtond- 
:n  dropped,  or  are  retained  as  exceptional  forms. 

A^OCtivCNk — A  final  -e  is  used  to  mark  the  plural  of 
ItfjKtives  (especially  Adjectives  of  one  syllabic),  and  at  the 
fta  0/  Adjectives  precedcJ  by  £>enionstratives  and  Possc^vv'ts, 
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Pronouns. — The  dual  of  Pronouns  became  obsolete 
before  a.d.  i$oo. 

Article. — The  Article  Mf  u  now  of  all  Genders, 
preserves  some  of  ihe  older  Case-inflections,  as  Uie 
Fem.  and  the  Ace  Mosc     It  still  retains  its  plunU  Ma 

Verbs. — The  ordinary  Infinitive  is  now  expressed 
But  sitli  the  Verb  often  ends  in  -^n,  e^.  to  sfeien,  to  steaLl 

The  Gcrundiul  becomes  confused  with  the  Sini    '    '    '">i 

The  appearance  of  the  Present  Participle  it 
at  about  a.d.  1300. 

The  substitution  of  -inf^  or  -ing  for  the  older 
the  Present   Participle  was   confirmed  in   the   14th 
though  the  older  forms   did  not  at  once  disappear. 
Chaucer  speaks  of  men  who  came  in  *  Upand*  (leaping). 

The  -iUh  of  the  plural  of  the  Present  Tense,  after  chuinf^ 
on,  is  now  altered  to  -/^(thc  ending  of  the  Subjunctive  |i 
I'his  lasted  till  the  reign  of  Henry  die  Eighth. 

Why  was  -a(h  changed  to  -on  t  Perhaps  it  was  in 
qucncc  of  the  French  using,  as  now,  tutus  aimons  (silenl  *> 
the  First  Person  plural.  The  French  liave  always  had: 
objection  to  the  sound  of  M. 

IV.  MIDDLE  ENGLISH. 

(1362  A.D.  to   1558  A.D.) 

There  were  three  dialects  of  Anglo-Saxon,  dislinpuis)..rt^ 
the  Northern,  the  Midhmd,  and  tlie  Southern.     Th. 
dialect,  i.£,  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  Mercia,  spoken  f^"" 
Thames,  is  regarded  as  the  parent  of  our  litcrarv 

The  counties  of  Leicester,  Northampton,  anu   . .  '• 

have  each  been  named  as  the  source  of  the  purest 
Guest  favours  the  notion  that  the  first— Latham,  the  twujn 
the  last — of  these  three  counties  was  the  cradle  of  our 
Englis^h. 

The  intrvduaion  cf  printing  into  England  by  Caxton, 
'    ''    Ml  1474  A.D,  exerciRed  an  incalculable  \t\'^  m, 

I   language  flnd  literature.     Owing  to  tt  .ji 

lUi'Ucaiion  of  books»  ihc  sp<U{tfg  and  the  grammar  nf 
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gradually  6xed     In  the  days  of  tnanut^cnpts 

being  Uic  only  guide  in  spelling,  a  word  was 

scleral  different  ways  on  the  same  page, 

--:'   result   of  the   muliiphcation   of  books  by 

wvL  ■  ision  of  a  knowledge  of  I^tin  and  Grcekl 

[  (all  of  •  inople,  which   was  captured  by  the  Turks 

145$  a.Dl,  scattered  Oreek  scholars  and  Gre^k  manuscripts 

r  itl    r.urope.      The  stniggle  of  the   Reformation  turned 

:hts  in  a  remarkable  decree  to  the  study  of  Hebrew 

he  languages  in  which  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

illy  wnttea     Thus  a  large  number  of  Greek  and 

■  found  their  way  into  the  English  language. 

ly  by  gradual  steps  that  the  English  language  won 

V3)   into  favour  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  the 

icr  thought    of  the  nation.      For  the  communication  of 

oa  most  theoretical  subjects,  the  English  language  had 

a  f*7nnidable  rival  in  the  Latin.     Roger  Ascham  offers 

nasons  as  an  apology  for  writing  in  English  instead  o( 

he  considers)  the  more  excellent  Latin  tongue. 

Ldle  English  Literatxire. — The  chief  writers  of  the 

[dUk  English  |>criod  were — 

ie  /Vers  Plowman 

ille  Travels 

•WytiUfife  Eu^Hsh  Bibh 

^iiaucer  Canterbury  Tales 

Confissio  Amantis 
^ydi^ale  Histories  of  T/iebes  and  Troy 

tton  Translations^  eU, 

tore  Jia'gn  of  Edward  V. ;  Letters^  etc 

*jTidaIe  Tlie  Nav  Testament  in  English 

[Surrey  Part  of  the  ^neid  in  English  ; 

Sonnets 

A.tK    1460    to   1520   there   is   a  general  dearth   of 
works,  but   the  language  was  greatly   affected 
tin  its  vocabulary)  by  two  great  events,  vi^. — 

introduction  of  printing  into  England  by  Caxton. 
The  diffusion  of  da^icaJ  Ijlcraturc. 
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Middle  English  Gramnmr. 

We  may  gain,  pcrlups,  the  clearest  i\.'ca  of  the  pec* 
of  the  English  of  the  Fourth  Period  by  contnisting  it^ 
English  of  the  present  day,  rather  than  with  Semi-' 
Early  English- 

The  ■€  of  Nouns  and  Adjectives : — 

It  is  still  found  at  tlie  end  of  certain  Nouns,  where  it 
sents  an  older  vowel-ending,  as  -a  and  -*,  z^.  sun-r^  the 
A.S.  sun-u. 

It  is  found  in  Adjectives  as  a  marlc  of  the  plural  or  a(j 
*  Definite  '  Adjective.     Thus  Chaucer  speaks  of  smal*^ ' 
small  birds  ;  and  the  pret^  sea^  the  great  sea. 

It  is  found  as  an  Adverbial  termination,  e^.  sefl-t^ 
hearJ-e,  hardly. 

It  is  found  as  the  termination  of  the  Infinitive 
Towards  the  end  of  this  period  the  -e  disappears. 

Towards   tlie   end  of  this   period  the   use  of  the  fit 
becomes  irregular  and  uncertain. 

Pronouns. — in  regard  to  the  Pronouns  of  tbig  epoch,! 
is  found  for  she^  thei  for  thfy\  here  and  hem  still  hold  oa( 
their  and  them.     The  forms  ourts^  yvur^s,  furrs  are  in 
use  for  ouft  your,  thrir.      Towards  the   end   of  this 
they^  theirs^  them  (Northern  (orms)  come  into  use  ia  llic 
dialects. 

Verbs, — The  Infinitive  Mood  is  now  preceded  by  H. 

for  is  frequently  used  before  to. 

The  Prefix  y-  or  i-  before  the  Past  Participle  of  Vc 
yclept^  was  freely  used  by  Chaucer.     It  appears  as  an 
in  later  writers,  as  Sackville  and  S(>enser.     It  is  now  alti 
obsolete  in  prose,  and  almost  obsolete  in  verw.     It 
found  here  and  there   (as  a  conscious  imit:it 
in  Thomson's  Castle  of  JrtJotence  RVXfX  iJyron's 

The  -en  of  the  three  persons  of  the  plural  ntiml> 
as  has  been  slated,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eight] 
after    that    period   the    singular  and    plural   were-, 
alike,     Ben  Jonson  expresses  liis  regret  for  this 
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"ind   Person  singubr  of  ihe  Preterite  Tense  now 
ir  .lii  in  vj/. 

ic    1  nird  Person  singuUt  of  the  Present  Tense  now  cndr 
as  At  iifveSf  and  lai>£th  is  regarded  as  aniic)tii.'. 
iplunil  of  the  Imperative  still  ends  m  eth. 
i-Present  Participle  now  ends  usually  in    wf;  (somctiraea 
jge).     Verbal  Nouns  also  have  assumed  this  termination. 

—In  Vcjb*  the  Icrminalions-z^v:/,   tii  were  for  n  long  (tmcsoanrlcdj 
arptnte  f^Ilmblcs.     A  trace   of  this  may  ktill  be  noticed  in  au  o-d-j 
"  w«/  of  mdtn];  soVnrn  lanc^uoge — that  of  ihc  Bible,  for  in&lanci:. 

English    Vocabulary.  —  During    this     period 

a  gnrat  influx  of  FrenLli  words  into  Lnglish.     Again, 

tfae  cod  of  the  Middle   English  period,  the  EngH*.h 

derived  great  accessions  from   the  Latin,   and   i)ic 

thus   introduced  passed   into   English   with   but  Uttte 

ktioo  of  form.     Thus  there  cime  to  be  in  the  language 

pairs  of  words ;  the  one  from  I^tin  direct — the  other 

Latin  through  Krenclu     The  words  which  have  reached 

trough  the  French  have  come  to  us  in  a  form  very  much 

RrocD  the  original  Latin. 

Ttii  Through 

l^in,  the  f-TftuK, 

ihcme  blame 

ity      ^  fealty 

m  fashion 

b  fnil 

ital  hotel 

cle  parcel 
poison 

French   ^-orda  have   been  adoplcd,  with   their  own 
expressed  in  English  spelling,  as — 

guarantee  for  garanfir 

parley  „  parUr 

I»ctty  „  pdit 

ihont  the  time  that  many  new  Latin  words  were  introduced, 

vritcrs  to  place  beside  the  I-^lin  word  a 

»pi  it   one.     We   find  such  phrases  as  nocivi 

hurijui,  Uiii^  and  blindnns;  aistmbU  and  meti  togttho', 

2  L 


Dirtft 

Through 

from  fjttin. 

t&«  French 

presbyter 

priest 

redemption 

ransom 

regal 

royal 

secure 

sure 

species 

spices 

superficies 

surface 

rotund 

round 

This  practice  continued  in  use  long  alter  the  need  of 
ceased  to  exist. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  of  the  French 
words  introduced  at  various  times,  some  took  no  pel 
root  in  the  language,  and  soon  witliered  out  of  uscl 

splmsity^  and  many  oUiere. 

V.  MODERN  ENGLISH. 

(1558  A.D.  10  the  Present  Time.) 

Before  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  langu 
taken  its   present   shape,  and   English   literature   du: 
reign   put   forth   some   of   its  brightest   blossoms.    A 
language,  like  a  living  body,   is  always  undergoing  chan^'t 
and  the  three  centuries  since  then  have  not  passed  withoi 
adding  to  and  taking  from  our  stock  of  words.     In  readic 
Shakespeare  we  find  many  words  which  have  become  eatira 
obsolete,  and  many  more  which  survive  with  an  altered  meai 
ing.     Vet  on  the  whole  Shakespeare's  English  is  that  of 
own  limes. 

Among  the  influences  that  have  affected  Modem  EngUd 
the  following  may  be  noted  : — 

1.  Euphuism^   a  fantastic   fashion   of  affected  I-nt- 
suiting  from  the  works  of  Lyly,  a  writer  of  the  V... 
time.     Shakes{>eare  satirizes  the  fashion  in  Lovis  Laifauf  JU< 
and  elsewhere, 

a.  The  use  of  Figures  of  Sf-ecch  in  prose  by  Hooker,  aoihi 
of  ihc  EccksMiiUiii  Polity,  a  work  published  in  1594, 

3.  The  French  mannerism  of'  Charles  the  Second's  UnM 
Dryden  and  Pope  are  its  most  notable  examples. 

4.  The  disuse  of  Latin  and  the  adoption  of  French  as 
langu.igc  of  diplomacy  and  international  negotiation. 

5.  The  widc->iiread  inllucncc  of  Dr.  Samuel  John<iOn*Kpo 
dcmus  I^tin  style. 

6.  'i'he  improvement  of  the  Arts,  and  the  wonderful  advan 
of  rhysical  Science.     New  words  ^  ■ 
to  express  new  discoveries.     The  1 

formed  from  the  (Jicwk.     i . 
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names  of  inventions  stereoscope^  telegraph,  thermometer ;  for 
rntific  terms — soiidarity^  idiosyncrasy ^  protoplasm y  isomorphism. 
IrV/". — Tliere  is  a  group  of  words,  more  or  less  scientific,  which  point  lo 
ibia.  u  the  cradle  of  infant  science.  Kelatinf;  lo  chemistry,  we  have 
r,  alcchol,  alenil'Uy  alkali,  Olhei  words  from  tlie  s.ime  tongue  are 
and  almanac^  as  well  as  admiral^  alcove^  and  assassin.  Al  is  the 
\  Article  of  tbc  Arabic  language. 

1.  Ijstlv,  England's  world-wide  commerce  and  the  growth 
Colonial  Empire  have  been  the  means  oi*  bringing 
icrous  contributions  to  the  English  vocabulary.  A  classi- 
tioQ  of  these  foreign  words  is  attempted  in  the  preceding 

Grammar  of  Modem  English, 
residue  of  Inflctiions,  enumerated  as  existing  in   the 
ih  of  the  Fourth  Period,  has  been  still  further  curtailed, 
gUsh  has  advanced  still  further  in  its  progress  from  a 
ical   to  an  annlx  tical  language.     Beyond  this   no  con- 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Grammar  of  English, 
higc  additions  have  been  made  to  its  vocabulary.     The 
of  English,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
in  unsettled   state   during  the    i6th   and   17th   centuries 
c  fixed  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century'. 
remarkable   feature  of  the  ]>rcsent  age   is  the  revived 
I  which  is  taken  in  the  older  phases   of  the  English 
,  and  the  attention  that    is   at   last   paid  to  Anglo- 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  ca.lled,  Old  English),  the  ancient 
lion  upon  which  the  fabric  of  modern  English  reposes. 
result  of  this  has  been  to  bring  back  a  certain  number  of 
te  words  into  the  vocabulary  of  raodcm  English. 


On  the  English  of  Shakespeare. 

As  the  English  of  Shakespeare  differs  in  many  respects  from 

modem  English  idiom,  even  from  that  of  poctr>',  and  still 

of  course,  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  English  prose,  a 

enumeration  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  writer  may  not 

ly  accompany  this  sketch  of  the  successive  developments 

English  language. 

publication  of  Shakespeare's  works,  it  may  be  noted, 
from  A.D.  1593  to  1673. 
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A  FEW  PECULIARITIES  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

Adjectives. 
J.  Adjectives  are  freely  used  as  Adverbs,  tf'.^.— ' 

'Thou  diJst  it  fxt-eiimi.' — Taming  of  the  Shrfw^  u  I,  89. 
'Some  will  i/mr  abide  \\*^JtiUut  Caasr^  iii.  a,  itg. 

3-  Two  Adjectives  are  frequently  united  in  one  word,  the 
qualifying  the  second,  aind  having  the  force  of  an  Advcr^  t^. 
*  An  eaterprisc 

•  Ol  honeuralrU-iiangtreui  coiisrr|ucnce.' — fuHwu  C^s^r^  *■  $•  I 

•  More  aciivevalhtnt  or  more  I'oJiant-y^tmg.' — l  Htnry  1V»  r,  J, 

3.  Adjectives  arc  frequently  used  for  Nouns,  e.g. — 
'  A  sudJtn  pale  (=  pallor)  usurps  her  check.* — %'.  tutJ  A, 

'  'Twas  caviare  to  ihc  jMuni/ (general  pulilic).* — //mm/tt,  it.  9% 

4.  Double  Comparatives  and  Superlatives  are  common,  4^, 

*  To  some  itufrr  fitter  pkce.'— iV.  for  Af.  n.  2,  tfi, 

*  This  was  ihe  m&st  tnkituiett  cut  of  nil,  *—JmJitu  C^tar,  iii,  3,  t$i 

Ccn  Jonson  speaks  of  this  as  a  '  kind  of  EngUsh  atticiaou 


Adverbs. 

Adverbs  are  used  with  Verbs  of  motion  understood,/^- 
'  Her  hu^band  will  Sxfi^riA.'—A/.  H\  iL  a,  378. 
'  Mcthinks  I  hear  hither  yowx  hatband's  drum." — C^fit.  \.  J,  Jl. 

The  Adverbs  inward  and  backward  iLt^  tised  as  Noi 

'  I  was  an  imi'Orfi  uf  hb.' — Af.  for  Af,  iii.  3,  138L 

*  In  ihc  daik  tacku\trtj  and  abysm  of  time.* — 7cn/L  t  X,  ^Ok 

C/iante  appears  to  be  used  as  an  Advetls,  e.^. — 
'  How  chnnre  the  king  comes  with  $0  iinall  a  U-iln  ? ' 

—  At'nj:  Lmr,  iv 
'  Mow  chanee  my  brother  Troilus  went  aoH' — 7r.  amd  Cr.  ui,  1, 

Prepositions. 

Trcposilions  are  used  in  an  11 
'Well  deliver  you  afyout  gnui  '  ■ 

'  Received  (/the  irost  ptou»  Edward  *  {tff=  VX  — 

I  a^  ..,..,,.1....  ...  .  ..  ...I,  I •,„,-  - 

I  hv.. 
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a-  PrcposiiioDS    are     frequently    omitted    after    Verbs    of 

*  Bttt  crc  wc  could  arnvt  (at)  the  point  proposed.* 

—Julius  Casar,  i.  a,  no. 
'  Dtfawi  (from)  ihc  chamber  »nd  leave  us.' — 2  Hrnry  fV,  iv.  4,  91, 

3,  Ttie  Preposition  is  also  soraetimes  omitted  after  Vwbs 
Hcanng.  (,^.— 

^Itisfn  brwf  tale'  (=  /isf^n  to).~AlHg Lear,  v,  3,  iSl, 

38. 


'  LitUrrfirf  Otcir  fear.  — Maci'.  ii.  a, 


Verbs. 

I.  Foanadon  of  Verbs. — Like  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan 
Shakespeare  converts  both  Nouns  and   Adjectives  into 
Terbs  f^f.— 

•  Tfijfts  formw  knowing  '  (r*.  lenJcn  irifliog). — hfaih.  iu  4,  4. 
'  Fmmaus  ^ghs.* — Cymt.  i.  6,  66. 

1  The  Auxiliary  Verbs  do^did  are  frequently  omitted,  e.^.— 

'A'ctwjV  our  subjects?'— /'f.'A.  //.  iii,  2,  loo, 
'  Oivts  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  sltade  ?  * 

—3  Henry  VL  il  $,  41. 

This  is  more  emphatic,  pcrhops,  than  *  Do  our  subjects  re- 
toH?'  and  certainly  more  vigorous  than  *  Docs  nyt  the 
hwibora  hush  give  a  sweeter  shade?' 


Ellipsis. 

I.  Kltiptical  expressions  are  very  frequent  \x\  Shakespeare,  a«; 
ia  the  other  EJiz-abethan  authors,  e.g. — 

'  In  war  was  never  lion  {thai)  raged  more  fierce.' 

—Kith.  II.  U.  I,  173. 
*  Ketuming  were  as  tedious  as  (/tf)  po  o'er."— J/j*-/'.  iU.  4,  13^. 
*Most  ignocant  of  what  bc*s  most  ai^surcd  {'/).' 

—Af.  for  M,  iL  2,  1 19. 

>.  After  to  the  word  as  is  sometimes  omitted,  e.g. — 
*  I  wonder  he  is  so  fond 
To  trust  the  mockery  of  unjust  slumbers'  (  =  ai  to  Inisl). 

—  Rich.  J/J.  ii.  3,  26, 

3-  The   Ellipsis  of  the   Superlative  inflection  is  a  curious 
IHrtuIiarity.     It  occurs,  t^. — 

* Tbr  jTJWft'w  anU graycsi  citrfcru,' — M.fffr  Jtf,  W.  6,  \\ 
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This  should  be  *  Tlie  most  generous  and  gravest 
Similarly,  Shakespeare  writes — 

*  The  best  comiitiun'd  oad  tuturat-uiJ  spinL^ — Jl/.  ^  K  iiL  3, 
This  is  equivalent  tu  '  best  conditioned  and  mo^t  uni 

Other  Pecoliarities. 
{a)  Confusion  of  two  constructions  in  Superlatives^ 

*  This  i&  the  greatest  error  o/aii  the  rat''  {=  of  oil}. 

—.V.  N.  A  ». 

*  I  do  Dot  Hke  the  lower  of  an^ ptact* {t  diiUke  tlie  towtf 
any  place). — Huh.  iJI.  Uu  l ,  6Su 

{b)  Construction    changed    by    confusion.       No 
author  would  be  allowed  to  write — 
'  The  posture  of  youi  blows  att  yd  unkauvm  *  (for  iVl, 

-J.  C*.  I.J 
'  Where  such  as  thou  mayext  find  hira    {for  may), — MatA  in  i, 

(c)  Shakespeare  uses  unusual  prefixes^  as  /A-chahtftI 
iw-fortunale,  Hrt-projjcr,  r/w-exprcssive.  He  al»o  i 
the  termination  -ive  in  a  Passive  instead  of  nn  Ad 
signification.  Thus,  in  the  iullowing  line,  un-a/ 
sive  is  used  for  \n-ex/>ressil>fe. 
'  TJie  fair,  the  cli.istc,  ibc  %tn-cxprtsm*<  she* — At  You  Li 

These  examples  might  be  greatly  extended. 


1 


SOME  SPECIMENS  OF  ANGLO-SAXON. 

In  order  that  the  student  m.iy  have  a  hcltr- 
comparing  Old  and  Modern  English,  a  few  p  i 

inserted  (with  translation  and  explanatory  notc^;,  whicii  ii 
hoped  will  be  read  with  interest  aud  attention.  The  sfutl 
who  has  followed  carefully  such  details  of  the  grammar 
Anglo-Saxon  as  have  been  given  in  the  preceding  pftgcs, 
have  little  or  no  ditBcutty  in  translating  these  passages 
which  he  vrill  find  numerous  illustrations  of  the  rulofi  wi 

hopedf  he  has  already  committed  to  roeinory. 

Proniinciatioxi. 
[The  pronunciation  ol   Anglo-Saxon  must  hare 
Tcrcnt  (torn  the  proTiMT\c\auov\  o^-moOituvt-T^UtL. 


AUXTAL  OF  OUR   UOmiLR   TONGUK. 

of  the  earlier  bngiiage  was  purely  phonr»tic,  and  every' 
hange  of  spelling  indicated  a  rhange  of  pronunciation. 

The  pronunciatioa  ol'  ihe  vowels  was  as  follows : — yt  was 
ponounced  as  '\t\  father^  never  as  \nfate;  the  sound  of  tf  in 
being  denoted  by  a  ;  t  was  sounded  like  a  in  fatt^  never 
«,     In  Anglo-Saxon  long  /'  was  sounded  like  ee  in  secHy 
as  in  pim.     The  letter  o  represented  either  the  long  o  as 
or  the  short  a  as  in  (?n,  but  never  had  the  sound  of  u 
son  or  soon.     There  was  also  a  distinction  between  long 
«  (tf,  tt). 

Is  the  consonants,  c  and  g  were  alwa)*?  hnrd.     The 

tk  and  sh  as  in  azure^  as  also  ck  antl  /  did  not  then 

and  the  aspiriite  k  had  a  nr\ore  guttural  sound  than  in 

Engh'sh.     ^  was  always  a  strong  trill,  as  in  Scotch,  and 

the  sound  of  r — a  peculiarity  that  is  represented  to-day  in 

dialect  of  Somerset     Two  now  extinct  letters,  the  thorn 

\^ttt\  represented  M,  not  having  yet  l)t.'».n  dilTerentiated  so 

denote  th  and  dh  respectively.     In  the  following  extracts 

modem  Enj:lish  letters  have  been  used.     It  need  only  l>e 

dot  V  had  the  sound  of/  (as  in  modem  German),  and 

f2  before  i  and  t  was  pronounced  as^. 


fiiwcrc    hia    «rW     to 
tmatr    his    letd     ia 

fiiwenne.  (1) 
sow. 

An4 

(3) 

sume  (4)    liig    feollon 
tomt          tkry      fdl 

with    weg.  (5) 
en  the  avf. 

and' 
ami 

I.  PART  OF  THE  PARABLE  OF  TIIF.  SOWER, 
(MArr.  xiiL  3-8,) 

U)i(l)    h^    $(^w. 
At    scweii, 

tClc^mon  ■ml  itnn  Iha,    Sotlilicc*  same  f(5olloo  on    Mir-n^hlc, 
)pin4x    rctrtf  and    att  thsm.     Truly,,     tomt  fell    ph  stony  [xrotmii 

lijt  nacHe  (,7)  •  myde   cnrihan,  and     Iir.i"lli«  (8)  op  sprungon,! 
ft    kati-H0t         mttth      ttutk,     and     ijui.lly  up    sprung^ 

Ihe  (9I     hig     nitfd'in  •      ihrcre     conlian      (lynan,      Sblhlicc 
r  tkey     had  not  there         tarth  detp.  7^///, 

ire      xtinTutn.  (10)     hig     idmncrlon      and      forscmncoi 


wtf-ir/ njrti, 


fJ^y 


dried 


and       shtunM  ui 


'M^  =  M*  *i*/^;  fiit/Uim  =  ne  hafi>->n,  cic 
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Tor  tham  the     hig  narflon  w^-rlnimuL  (It)    S^thllce,  some  leoll 
hecauu  tkey   Had-not        root.  7H*jy,      tomt  yW 

Ihomu,    and     th&    thomas    w^oxon  (i3)    tnd     ior>thrTBinodoa 
tkenu^      ttttU      tk£      tkifrtix        grew  ami  eJuJttd 

Ihi.        Sumc,     stSthlice,     Ti^lIaQ      on        g6dt  eorthsit, 

tA^m,      SomCt    in  truths       fell         en       ^ood         eariJt  (jtmhk^, 

lealdon        wseatm,    sum     hund>feiMrie,  (14)    sum    sixtig'fcmldm 
govt  [yuIJiS]  fruii,   lame    a-Aundnd'/old^  joim       Uxty-fM^ 

tbrittig-fcaUne. 

thirtyjoij.  Notes, 

(1)  To  iazfenne,  GcTMXiAxoX  In5mtive  of  iozmM.     (2)   TAa  ik4t\ 
then  thcHt  with  meaning  of  *  then  when.'     {3)  Sfcw,  Past  Tf*"^    '^i 
Vcib  sdwan.     S^w  is  now  of  the  Weak  Conjut^auon,     (4! 
Bomc  ihejr  fell.      Iq  A.S.  stun  was  an   Adjective,  and  dctl. 
At)  belongs  to  the  late  West  Saxon  dialect.     (5)   ti^i/^  t. 
Notice  that  the  g  of  iivj^  has  become  y.     (6)  fugiai^  I 
Vf.      (7)  Nir/tlr,    for   ne  h.rfde^    had    not.      (8)   liradlue^   rr 
from  hraJ-iiCy  quick-like.     A.S.  Adverbs  ende<J  in  1.     (w 
because  ;  the  literal  mcAnlng  of  this  expression  is  *for  thai  ^I.^._     . 
Fr.  f'orce  qu£.    (10)  Uf  sprungenrt  ntnitafi,  lit.  'the  sun  hAving  Bpro 
t,f.  risen.     This  ts  a  gijod  example  of  the  Dative  Al>&oIute.     Tit 
is  u/-sfiriMgaH^     (ll)   It^yr/ruma,  root  (for  tfyrt-tmma),     (ll)  Ji 
waxe«l,    grew.      H'ox   (rnfoxan)  was   originally  3    Strong    Verb, 
joined   the  weak  conjugation,  it  iparea  us  the  neccinly  of  sni 
wax.'    (13)  Fartkryimofien  is  tlie  Past  Tea-«  of  Ihe  (Weak)  Vc 
tkrysmian,  to  suffocate  or  choke.     (14)  Hund-fealdm^ 
hundred-fold,  is  the  Accusative  Q;^Xy  governed  by  uaUmt. 
tiiloHf  to  give,  &cll. 


II.  THE  WHEAT  AND  THE  TARES. 
(Matt.  xiii.  24-30.)  | 

Heofona      rice        is  gcworden    thim  mam  f^cltc    Ihe 
Of  kiavtM  {tht)  kiHgdatn  is      Ueomt     tt-tht    man    io^y 

■sfed     on    his     sccere.  (1)     Sdlhlice,  IhA     thi  (s)  intrnn  kl4 
Hid    in    his      fidd.  Truly,   tktn    tfAnn     mtm     si 

his      fi^>n(1a  (3)    sum,    and     ofera^w  {4)   bit    mid 
cJ'hiS'tHtmies       otte^     tsnJ    ever-ioiP*d        if    TfrV4    r^d 

thdm      h\va:!e,     and     f^rde     Ihiinon.  (6)      Sjlhlice,     thil 

M#         n^rat,      and    tvfnf     tAtitfr.  Tnsfy^     r4m  t/U 

w^i,      and      (hone     wicstm     faMhie,     th&     irt^o«dQ(8)  M 
grewt      and       tk^         fruii      bnutgkt,     tkem    sJktmmd  fl 

hine.  Thi    ^on    thtcs    blafonlcs    ' 

•f  (i.e.  lOr//),    Thtn    wtnl   aj  thi%       l«r4 


MANUAL  OP  OUR  UarHER  TONGUE. 

Rllf    h&                    DC      ticiivre      thu    g(^l    nil}  nn    thhum  sccre? 

f    inp(Uthis?}  diS U'thou-n^'Sina  good  i€ed  in       thy      field  i 

» (lo)     hKUc     \ii    coccel?      Thi     cwwth  he,       Thaet    dyde 

'itmit              had         it     tockUl      Then       said  A*,        That      did 

BD-botd(i])    mann. 
)  un-fritnJiy     man, 

gith    and    gadriaih[l2)  hig? 
§9      **/    gather        tkemf 

Ik9          g^    Ihonc     hwtrle  &-wyrt-walion,  (13)  tlionne    g^    thone 

ti^iesr  ye      the       tpMeat      may  root  up  when     ye       (he 

C^tlriath.       Ijetaih    xglher    wcason    oth    rfp-tfman ;    ami     on 

gidher,           IM         either      grew      till  harvest!      ^td    at 


Tb4   cw;Mon    iha    Iheowas, 
Then       said    those    servants^ 


Wylt    thii 
Wilt    thcH  {that) 


Tlii 
7hen 


cwwth 
saitk 


he. 
he. 


jVot  so. 


l.y. 


,Kb>timAni  ic  secge  (14)  tham   riprrum,  (iS) 
Mtrvejt,     /   {will)  say  to  the    rccpers^ 


Gatlrialh    eercsl  (16) 
Gather     first 


At 


coccci,    ftnti 
totkte^    and 


bindalh    BC4farm».'luni  {17) 
hiitJ  it       sheaf-tmse 


to 


for-bxmcnnc  ;  (18) 
burn  up  ; 


gvlriAth 
gather 


thone 
the 


hMTSrtC 

wheat 


into 


mlnum 
My 


heme,  (ig) 
&arH, 


Notes. 


iO  ^erey  Daiive  of  aeer^  a   fielil.     Compare  the  cxprosion   *  God's 
It.'     The   preceding  the  is    the   indeclinable   relative.      (2)    7hd  thd, 
i*m|ly  then  then.     It  means  'then  when."     (3)  feonda^  Genitive  plural 
^ffmdj  an  enctny  (same  word  as  fieivl).     The  words  his  ftonda  sum 
-jn    'n^nl]y,    •  one  of   the   enemies   of   him.'     (4}   Ofer-seou\   liit^rolly 
:.'     Sea^t'  is   the  Past   Tense  of  the  (Strong)  Verb  sawisn, 
,   com-cocUle,  a  weed  that  gmws  among  com.      (6)   T/muon, 
L.X,     1  tic  forms  he^nan,  tharton^  a.nQhn>anon  preceded /«*««,  thenneSf 
'  HfhewieSf    the   Middle  English    predtrcessors  of  her$cet  thence^   and 
**■    (7)  "'3'^.  o  plant.     Mtxjern  Enyltsh,  wort.     fS)  ^iemvile^  Pre- 
1«  0/  at-effTfan.     (9)  Th/owas^  Nominative  plural  of  th/ou'^  a  servant. 
s.-  n,,tc  (6).     (ii)  t/n-hold  matif  an  un-friendly  man,  an  enemy, 
■'ht  Imperative  of  gadn'an,  to  gather.     Notice  the  change  of  d 
<•>  father,  iromfatur;  to^ftker^  from  to-gideres.     (13)  A-wyrt* 
■ui,  i.M'l  up.  from  v<yrt-7falu,  root.     (14)  /r  fecge,  I  will  s.iy,  Prcwnt 
ra«  of  teegan.     This  is  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the  Present  Ten?.e  for 
(15)  Hipefum,  Dative  plural  o^ riper-t^^  reaper.    (16)  ^-Erest^ 
■  (Ailv.f,  iho  Superlaiive  of  rfr,  before.     (l?^  Sihf-mtrlunu  in 
' '-  '  wiac,  literally  'sheaf-meni.'    Compare  *  piccc-mcol,'  etc 
entu^    CcTunilial   Inilrutive  ui  fot  Itu-ntan^  to   burn   u\t, 
Smte  is  a  oonlxaction  for  ^vrritrn,  V.aT\c>j-\vcwst, 
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in.  THE  PARADLE  OF  THE  TEN  VIRGINS. 

(Mait.  XXV.  1-13.) 


griic    dura    tjn   Umn 
tiJta     t0  t\t    tin      wtri 


Tlimine     l>>lh     heofcna  tice 

Then        u    of  heai>*n    {the)  Jttn^gdlgm 

the  (1)  thi  l^ofatrxta         D&tDon,  and  FerHon  on^an  il 

wjLf    tke  tighl-i^sels  (lamfj)  /«*,  and  went  iowtnii  (i,e.  to  aiM) 

>>r}Mguman    and    thi    br^de.       Heora,     (ir  vrjtnm  drtf^^.  (a)  «td 
bridegroom     and     thg     bride.     Of  them,  /tv    stmr   fe^ksk,        ^ai 

gl^awe.       And      thi       fU     dysf^an   nunon  k  '  ' 

wiit.         And      the      five    fooitih       t»k     Hght'i. 

nc  n&mon    nilnne  (3)    elc    mid  (4)    hyiu ;    thi    gt^imu    ti.i 
took  iw  oii   with        them ;    the      wise 

lirora     f.ituin,     mid     Xh-Ava    Jt^uhlfatunt.      T^ii     se    1  - 
their     t'etseii,   with      the  £ajft/s,         When  the  i  - 

tha     knappedon  (6)     hig     eatle,     and     &1^|>on.  (7) 
then     slumbered  they      all,      and       slept. 


Wi 


'J. 


I 


midtlere    nihie     man       hr^mdc,  (9)    and    cvva*ih,     K6     k     br^dga 
mid      night,  some  one  eried  ouf^       a/td     said,     AVw   the   heidepi 

cymth  ;   farnth   him  tAg^aocs.  Thd  knwn  ciHe  Wii  Uma 

eemeih^      go     htm  towards  {i.e.  to  meet).     Then  aria    ali    the  rifgi 

anil  glcitgiion  hcora  Uoliifixtu.  Thi  cwi^tlun    1^4   dr«):^ 

flfut  trimmed  their  light-vettets  {,'amfx).     Then    said       th€  JMiih 

thim    wbum,     Syllath     ^s    of    fowruni    ele,    foe  tliim    Are    UcAll 
the       wiset  Give      us   ef      your       oi/,      beemut    our     kn^ 

tlnd     acwencte.'(io)      Ttii   nndswarcdon    thi   gUawui,  and  cinfck 
are      guemhed,  7'hea    answered      tko      Ww;      UMi     uidi 

Nne.   th^  ]i6s  Ihe(ll)  w^    and     g6     nobUon     geiu^h :   g-ilh   U 
A'ot  lOt       test  RV    and  you    have  not   enoit^h ;   go 

c^pcndura*  (13)    flind    bycgdtb  ^w  elc. 

sellers,  and        buy  for  you  {t.e.  far  your^ehts)  eif. 

thi     hig     fMoD.     Bn<l     wold«n     bycfian,     Ilia    cum     ge    br 
lehen  they    went,      and     would         tuy,      then   eame  ihebrr, 

and    llii     the     geanve  (13)    w.x-mn    ^odon  (14)     Uin     mtd 
am/   they    that      ready  were       -atent  im     tfitk 

Ihim     gyflnm ;     and     s^o    dnra    wics     be  loera.       T)wl   let 
the    mat rioie ;    and     the    door     was     he^ lot lt>L      7?ka» 

ctmvx     ihA    <i(hfc    fttnmati,     mtd     cw*lon,    PirhtCDi     p-*-—     ' 
eajne      the    other    Virginia      and        ioidy  Lmrdt 
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Thi    andswvodc    It^    Mm,     Rn>l    cwa>th,  Sulli  (15)  ic    ^nw 
7K€m     OMSwtnd     kt    them,   and     laith,    'Intly     J  l9y^H 

t6)     Ne    c«nn    ic    ^w.     WitwUicc,  wn:ialh ;  fur  llutn   (he  (17) 


|r<0ii(i8}      DC    dionc 
W-tM         $ui:her    tkt 


ne 


(Ide. 


Notes. 

Tfc^  who.     This  Uelat]ve  is  indccIinftMc  fsee  the  last  extract). 

•/Ml  plunl  of  iifa'it fat,   a  light  ve&svl.   i.*.  a  l.iniit.      The  word 

TBssfi.  IS  iIiLi  some  word  as  vat.      Notice  ihe  chanjjc  i>f/to  t'. 

1^ /.  (3)  N*  namcH  nunne  ele.     la  A.S.   a  plurality  of 

is  i-il    (he    asscrimn.      (4)   Mid^  with,  is   an   obsolete 

lion.     Luu.jjare  German  mit,      (5)   )7</?,   delayed  ;   Preterite    of 

(6)  linapftdcm,  ^Icpl,  litrrslly  'naji^u-d'  {kmrppianS.     The  word 

I*  has  I'-it  Us  tiu:nity,  though  in  Wjclif*  Bible  occurs  ihc  passage, 

i  sehal)  not  ^tappt,  nchi-r  &lcpe  that  kepeth  Urael '  (Pi.,  cxxi,  4). 

IpiB,  slept,     sup  ts  ihc  (strong)  Preterite  of  slapan.     (8}  li'tf&d/tiY, 

(9)  firymdt^   Preterite  of  krieman^  to  cry  or  call  out ;   a  Verb 

fiom   the  Sul>Btantive  kream^   noise,   clamour,      (10)   .4cu>etuU, 

ed.    from  a-rwencan,    to    qncnch,    extinguish.       {tl)   71k_y  laj  Sht^ 

'  *by  which  the  Icsi  that/r>.  for  fear  that.     (12)  CrpemituH^  thd 

^rhitive  plDral  of   depend).     Cifpan  means    '  lo  rcII,     aiid    ctap^ 

tc.      Tlic   c   of  (Vu/»   has   become    M,   whence  our  word  cheap^ 

:^'-i-^,   rc-idy,     (14)  EoJoM,  went;  /^/*  is  llic  Prclcrilc  ni  gisn,  to 

,  truly.     The  A,S.  sMh  is  Ihc  onKiiial  of  the  modern  w-jrd 

,  .  ^',  in  teeth,  far- tooths    (16)  Setj^,  say.     Notice  how  llie 

1  ^*   1.13.  btcniiic  y.     {\y)  For  thAm  the,  because;  lilcially  'fur 

IComratc  French /(irr/-(/i/r,    (iS)  Nyton,  yc  know  not.    Nytott 
'1 


IV. 


us 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER- 
(Saxon  of  890.) 

thfi  the  earl  iiihcofcnum  (t).     Si  (a)  thfn  nama  ge*ha!god  (3), 
thin  rlcr.     Gewcorhte  thin  willa  on  eorttian  {4),  iwi  swd  on 
Unie  dag-hwam  lican  hlaf  sylc  (5)  lis  to  darjj.     And  forne'  us 
t$)  fwi  swa  w^  for^'ilaih  urun  >:ylteiidum  (8)  and  ne  ge-Ijtdde 
—   Ac  olys  (9)  usofyfell.     Sothlicc  (10). 

Notes, 

ftiafenHm,  Dat.  plur.  of  hro/en,  heaven.  The  Lot.  expression  if 
olso—m  ettUf.  \2)  Sf\  Prtb.  Sul<j.  (Tliird  sing.)  of  umjom,  to  I*. 
t.  (3)  Gehal^od,  hallowed.  Past  Pariiciple  of  hal^an,  lo  make 
(4)  Eerthan,  earth.  Dat.  ring.  tXtotiht.  (5)  .Sylt,  give.  Syilat. 
M  »  Ihe  tlri^in3)  of  our  wort  ttU.  It  hns  in  A.  S-  the  meanings  nf 
e,{a)  Mill.     (OJ  Cyftax,  sins  or  debts.     Ace.  [)lut  o(  gyrt^a^vc^yt 
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debt    (7)  .TW. . .  susi,  bo  ...  as.     (8)  C/lfet.  '         '  '  ; 

gylicnd,  ttrun.     M  soinctiniM  btcunies  n  in 

deliver.      Krou  J-.V^o/f.      {io)  S&diiice^  iru:>.      ..;w   ......    . 

*  Amen.* 

V.   KING  F.DMUNM). 

l*hc  Inst  quntalinn  is  from  the  legend  of  King  Rdmuad|  m  ;<ii 
who  WM  conquered  and  pul  to  death  by  ihc  Danes  A-i>.  87 1,  A  nil 
story  is  told  aboui  his  body.     His  name  survive^  in  Bury  St.  Kdr 

THE  DANRS  SRND  A  HAUGHTY  MBS&ACC 
Hit  gelamp  (1)  tltd  at  nichsian  (2)  thaK  thi  Dcoiscnn  ^'^• 

mid  scip-here  (4),  hcrgtetide  aitd  st^ande  m'de  (5)  geon< 

hiera  ge-wunft  is.      On    ihAin  Holan  witron  tha  fyrmt-. 

Hingnar  and  Hubba,  gc-inla:hle  (7)  ihurh   d^ofol,   or. 

hymbra-Iandc  gclendon  (S)  mid  ^escum  (9>  and  a*'<?strtn  1  - 

Iha  \hn\c  ufsluyoii  (ii).       I'liagcwendc  Ilingiiarc 

Hubba  beldf  on  Norlh-hyinbra-lande,  gewtinnesTj. 

hr^wncAse.    Ilin^^iiar  tb.i  l^ec^m  (13)  to  liaat-englui..  . 

ci^arc  the  ^^IfrtM   icthcling  (15)  an  and  twcntig  g^arc 

Wcst-Seaxna  (17)  c>*ning  siththan  wcirth  (l8|  nixre. 

Hingitar  fdrrlice,  &wa  sw^  (19)  wulf,  an  lande  be^kleal 

IJode  sl6g,  wcras  (ai)  and  wit,  and  iha  ungoorittigan  cil 

(23)  tuajde  t)i<i  bilcwitan  Cristcnaa.     He  scndc  (h  . 

cyninfje  b^nilic  terende,  ihiel  h^nUigan  -^cul.ie  to  1 

Id*  fcorcs  rohtc  (23).     Se  :trcndraca  cum  ihA  t6  .L.  ....u-.v 

Hinguarcs  arrende  (24)  him  arr>dlice  AlK*,;d  (25  ^. 

Hmi,'u-ir  tire  cj'ning,  ceoc  (26)  and  sigef«st  on  s*  snl  on  !iniV,  >i* 

felt  (27)  thc'>da  gewcild,  and  c6ni  mi  mid  fierde  fcerlict  ■ 

hi  h^  wiolcr-setl  (aS)  mi<l  hi*  w^-nide  {20)  hrrbSe,     N 

d.-(-1an   Ihinc  di'ej^lan  gold-hor " 

with  bine,  and  ihu  l«o  h>s  ' 

Iham  iheihu  oaf^l  iha  milil  l.... .  ; ^^ -..  .  ,^,,. 

KTNC    KOMUNU'S   RKrtV. 

^ftcr  thliMttn  worJam  (i)  hi!  1  "  '    ,     '        " 

Hitiguai  tiiiu  to  Kcndc  (3),  and  s.i 
nu  wierthc  (4)  sieges,  oc  ic  nyle  (s 
clirnan  haiida,  for  tliam  the  ic  Cri^i 
ac  ic  blflheUcc  <9)  wile  b#on  of    ■ 
Ktfawath.     Far  nu  rwithc  hraihc  (10),  and  ^cc^e  > 
Ke  dbtfhth  luefre  KdmunJ   nin;^uiiTe  on  life  (11     . 
butao  (12)  bi  I'i  Hotlcndc  Criitc  i£rc*t  mid  gcl^afaii  t'^t)y;;c  "  \\^), 

Translatiox. 
thr  danes  seno  a  hatoiity  messaok. 
happened  llicn  immediately  (lit  'at  DCi:t '}  that  the  Daniill 
wiifl  RsItipuinyCAoc\V  txvay>(^M»\^V^(uuid«ideCfarui 
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am  tkcir  wont  is.  In  ihi*  fleet  were  th<  fir.-it  hcidini'ii  Jcaptains) 
Aiid  llnliba,  nniteil  Oirou;:h  the  dnil  (compnnlons  in  \itlan)'  }), 
Lftodcd  in  NoiT^i^'-'  '  -^'-  >  with  \«Btslii)-A,  anil  ua>;c(l  Umt  lamt. 
ibe  people.     Th  •  went  cast  «iili  his  ship*,  and  llubhA 

ia    Noilhumltet  >  y    having   txrcn    won    wilh   crueJiy. 

Ihcn  cuzi<r  rowing  t'-'-  ^y  ^^)  '*^  *^>c  East  Anglians,  in  the  year 
lir*  AlTred  was  one  and  tweoiy  yoirs  (of  age),  he  who  afien*arda 
r  the  West  S^ixriiis.  Ami  the  iifortsnitl  Hitij;nat 
:  on  land  and  slew  Ibc  i>C'^plc,  men  and  women 
inj  itt  treated  (treated  with  insult)  the  innocent 
rds  hi:  K'nt  his  son  to  the  king  (on)  a  boastful 
■V  to  h'rs  allegiance  if  he  cared  for  his  life.  ITic 
came  kiKii  tu  King  Kdmund,  and  llinguar's  n)e&.^age  to  htm 
ricUy  aBiioDOced  :  *  llinguar.  oui  king,  brave  and  victorious  on  sea  and 
llsoda  lifts  subdacd  many  nations,  and  now  with  an  army  has  come  sud* 
here  to  land,  that  he  may  have  winter  qu;irter&  hcie  with  hi:^  h«Mt. 
li<«  I--  I  ..  I  ;,i,i,-n  f,.^A  r(|vidc  thv  secret  gold-hoarda  and  the  possession 
wilh  him,  and  (that)  thou  be  his  ander-king 
.  tve  (i.e.  ^ave  thy  life),  for  that  thou  host  not  the 

mtjAi.  LhAt  thou  mayett  withstand  hina. ' 

KING    ETiMCKd's    reply. 

esc  words  he  went  to  the  messenger  that  Tlingiiir  sent  to  him, 

■  him  fcarlcBily:  '  Truly  thou  wcrt  worthy  of  &liying(i'.*.  of  being 

1    I  will   nut  defile  my  clean  hands  in  thy  foul   bloo*l,  liccaupe  T 

:  rist,  who  »n  gave-us- an  •example,  but  I  will  gladly  be  slain  by  you, 

II  'jovi  bo  foreordains  It,     Go  now  very  quickly,  and  say  to  thy  cruel  lord, 

Edannxl  ncrcr  in  life  will  b'lw  (!it(."rany  **  liowcth")  to  a  hcallien  chief 

he  first  bow3  with  belief  (/.£.  in  Taith)  to  the  Healing  (One)  Christ.' 


Con. 


Notes. 

TBK   DANES  SEND  A  HAUCUTY    MESSAGE. 

'-'    ■  '    V.appeued.     Preterite  of  ge-liHi/nn.     (2)  At  fu'chstan,  after- 1 
*  at  next.'     Siiinrrlitive  of  wmA,  near.     (3) /iVtAiw,  canie  ; 
nred.*      i  he  old  word/anf,  logo,  still  jurvivea  in /Atfrffi<^>i-j 
V4r  J<i/-A<y<',  literally  *  shtp-ormy.'    The  .^S.  hen^  an  army,  is  seen 
the  r»*h  thnt  moves  in  armies  or  host's.     (5)  A,S.  Adverbs  ended] 
ij.),  widi,  widtdy  (Adv.).     (6)  S:oa  nt-a,  so  ai, 
i.     Tlie  pri-fiji  ^e  is  found  before  both  Verbs  and 
initcd  ;   from  an-l.tcan,  to  unite.     The  ^  is  the] 
■tt^  landed.     Yiom  cc-ittuiatu     (9)  ^smm,  \%.ir- 
.',  (1)  an  a&h-lree,  {i}  a  war-ship.     (lO)  Atvttiaut 
From  d-tcfjfaiu     (II)  0/-ihgori,  slew.     Shg  is  the 
.<  tIMn,  to  slay,     (rj)  (^.miftNettum  si^e,  the  victory 
'  T  "■■      (Ul  Secern, 

i'lrliciple.    (15) 

",..    ,  i.,"  ..      1  ...   i...^   .=.  .■^.. ,  .« ,-.'./■/,  nn\)\c,     i^iO) 

ytan.    ThcevtiafjU^ltM  become/.   It  has  become  1  my^K-MgxAi^ 
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truresaid.    (17)   Wesi-Staxma,  of  the  Wert  Suoni ;   f>n. 

H'carih^   lierume.      Prelcrtie  of  wetrtham^     Compnr 
{^\i))  Stt-a  Twa,  like:  lilcnilly  'liOSo'^toM.     (to)  £; 
btenlthily.     Krora  be  Utalcian,      (Ji)   IVtroj,  men. 
Coinimrc  ihc  Morcl  •wer-ivolf^  ■  man-wolf.      (22)  }ii'3ittST4^ 
instill,  governed  by   I'rcp.   tS.     (23)  Kohic^   cared-      Pr 
reck,  cire.     (24)  yKrtttde^  messaj^e.     ThU  u  ihe  originaj 
word   errand^  a    vronl    wlitcb    llic    unrilucalnl    ^omrtimrs    p 
arratid.     (25)  v^i«3i/.  aunounasJ.     From  ii^.<«/j«.     fj 
The  oiiKinal  of  j(£«n.     (27)  />/«]  many.     Cr.in|>ai^ 
Winter- sell,     wiatcr  -  quarters  ;    lilerally    *  winter  -   i.. .  , 
army.     DaL  of  wervd,     (30)  //r/.  from  h4iaH.     (31)  In 
Genitive  oi  uldran  {yAwr.),  cider*.     This  word  w.is  origin 
hvc  of  eaid^  old.     (32)  Cwif,  alive.     The  wond  survives  i 
'  1I  quick-set  hcdee  '  and  '  quick  and  dead.'      (33}  him  tritAst* 
n  retiitnt, 

KINO   EPMtTKD's  KETLY. 

(t)  iVordum.  --ff/Vrfr  governs  the  Dative.  (2l^45>rT.vjr4:  .1-. 
Accusative  uf  arend'taca,  (3)  //««  /<<  undi^  Xoti«:e  the  < 
*  the  uie&sL'iiger  that  Hiiiguar  &c-nt  him  lo.*  See  ihc  leRM 
Grammar  on  the  Iran^iition  of  Advcrhs  Into  Pieposiiiuns, 
ttfgei^  worihy  of  l)eing  pwi  to  tlealh.  Lii.  *  wcTl^y  of  sV^yingJ 
I   will  not.     A  contraction  of  rw  Ttv'/f.     <<  ".     ^ 

Mtn<!   Verb,   but  widi  a   Latin  i>re6x.     (;  >w. 

afr -'ids  an  example  of  the  -' ^  t!ie  guuui  n  /  1  i.u  u-.     {S) 

(jave     cxaiu|jle.       Ftt'in  (9^    Blithehi^,     gUdl] 

'blithely.'     Bliih-Hc'tM  \.a  ■  f'jrmtftl  in  th^:  r'.;'i.I.\(  wa| 

/iV,   blithe-like.     (10)  IJrtuh-*,  quickly.     In   /  ■■   W 

originni   uf  Milton's   *  rathe  primrose.'     (ll)  C'  \ 

by  the  chanpc  of  on  mto  a.     Con)[>arc  ajfrrp  inA-. 
from  0N  lnHtni.     (is)  liuian^   except     Connect  i^i// 
translale   'except  be  bows/ etc     htUau  i&  a  Conjufii. luju.     \\ 
Inaa  ^e-dti^'Jft,  lu  bow,  make  submission. 


CRUEL    FATE  OF  KINO    ROUUXD. 

nvoet(i)  thi  Eadmund  cynlnc:,  rnM  ih^r.i  the  (3)  Htn^i^ 
innan   hi&   heallc,   ihics    Hxir: 
witimu  ;  woldc  pe-efcn-U,cfln  <  ■ 
mill  wjC-pnum  ' 
thd  -ulcDsan  tl 

vwi  sithlhan  !,i, ,.   .  .  ^  .  ,..„. 

t^£u^ve,  and  li<.-\;dan  tune  ih;ti-(6  (9)  mu\ 
swDfL'nn    Ir.rr^li^c    till'!   swf;  nrn :    nnd    '. 

ffir   . 

blin  1  )  111  II  Liiut  ( I  I  f ;  Diu 

I'lm   to   jjanit-nc  (14*,   ni; 

unymii  {10},  swclcc  ilcs  '.ij ,  —  . 
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id-taop 
tode  (6  •'■ 

dUicKie  (251   c^-ssclig  tab) 


ihjcl  se  xlhela  cyoing  n<.>U\e  Crisle 

i.-i  hiiie  strie  clijiodr  ;  liri  (iS)  tiiiie  iha 

-      '-vlr-n  (20).      IlclwU  liiirn  ihcUi) 

■I  (33)  ihi  hilhiian  ihone  halgan 

,?4)  him  of  llixt   hcafi^t,  anil  hin 

to   »^ri»tc.     TIkCt  wats  sura  mann  (27) 


ule  ge-ItcAVl«>n  (28)  thnrh  God  i*e-hydi]   ihim  h.{-tlinuin,   the  this 
ifrtfl,  BD'i  hit  ctt  «^£^c,  9uri  $i»-4  wi  hit  sccgalh  (29)  her. 

Til*  VlONDf,RF0U    IIJsTOKV   «'F   TH&   KINOS    HEAD. 

[i)  thi  *c  floi-hcrc  {2),  ftide  eft  t6  scipc,  an'l  be-hyUdon  (3),  thart 

hiilgaa  Eadroundes  on  thini  thiccum  brcnilum  (4],  thivt  )ut 

(5)    ne   wiirdc.      Thi   xftcr   liente   lithlhaa    hie    afarciie    {0} 

ihsLi  UnJfoIc  (7)  16,  thi  lh;6r  to  life  (S)  w:^,  th^^r  lucia 

(9I  la^  buian  hcifde  (lo),  and  wurdon  swithe  siuigc  (ll)  for 

oivle  (I2l,  and  h6ni  (13)  lh:vt  hie  nctfdcn  [14)  thret  h<fafo<i  to 

Tha  ' '-    -  swawcrc(i5)  the  hit  sfcr  (16)  ge-5cah(i7), 

Tut-mcnn  it  ticafutl  mid  hitn  ;  and  wjcs  him  ge-thuht 

hii  ^^{  (19),  thart  hie  lK.'-hy>idcn  lhx*t  hcafnd  on 

))  foT-hwegA  (ii).     Hie  codon  (22)  iha  eadcmcs  {23)  eaJle  lA 

(24'*  p*»-h'nrT  '25),  geond  Ihyflas  onri  hiTin1u£,  glf  We 

hcafod.     Woes  cac  mice!  wundur  thxl 

thurh  Godei  wissungc  (29),   to  t>c- 

.n...  -.-,    -.1;.  ^31)  thi  6thru  d(?or  ofer  (32)  ^ix^  and 

s^ccnde  and  siinlc  clipiende  (33).  swa  swk  hit  (;c* 

'he  (35)  un  wuda  gath  oft.      'Ilwitr  car!  thu  nii, 

him  and-wyrde  (^6)  \hxt  h^ad,  *Hct,  hit,  htr  j'  and 

r)  chjiode  nnd-sworicnde  him  cflllum  US),  su'i  oft  swd  hiera 

■    t  t  Ic,  beciinon  thurh  tha  clipungc  him  to  (39). 

:  \Tistc  (40)  tb:cl  heafod,  and  mid  his  iwam 

IC  I  I  bc-ciyppcd  {42),  graedig  and  hungrig,  and 

ne  rfoCRf  '  dcs  nn-byr'^an,  ac  hcold  (43)  bit  with  (44) 

ll  Ih.t-l  \A  ham  (45)  fercdon  mid  hmi,   thancicnlc 

(46)  his  wundia,     Ac  &c  wulf  folgode  forth  mii 

:ie  to  tune  (47)  ciSmon,  swelcc  he  idm  (4S}  vrxre- 

fcQUc  c:i  f^iiMhOA  16  wuda  (49)  ongeon. 

TkANSUATION. 
CftVKL  PATK  OF  KINO   EDMUNH, 
"■         •      ■     .  "  •  ■     r.-ofMshall. 

1  to  imitnie 

,  .  ,.:-  against  the 

Ihf  aid,  and  instdtot 

■,  «ti  1  Ti^;  to  a  lice  (that 

.1  t.til  iiiat  to  It  irtilit  .-.tuiif;  t«>n<ls,  and  then  bot 

(  he  always  criwl  out  Ix-twrcn  the  ^t^f^Uc5  with 

•■U-:  Uralct ;  and  the  hcaihci^  then  for  his  fniih  were 

ve  he  cried  to  Christ  to  help  htm.     '\\\c\\  Vhcrj  ^o^.  XV 
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httn  uriih  ihcir  speans,  u  if  '-^  -^-v-  ^.^.^^  f^.r  -i  .  ,^    ..r    •  * 
with  ihtrir  <lails  {lil.  sitots)  t. 
was.     When  Ilingunr,  the 

nut  deny  ChrUl,  I  ml  ever  callcU  upott  Una  wiili  htm  Ccitii,  he 
to   bcliciil  him,  and   the  hfatheiis  did  so.      While  he  yet 
C'hri>t|  the  hcadtcos  dragged  (he  holy  (man)  lo  sUaghtcr,  ai 
blow  struck  o.ThU  head,  and  his  blessed  son!  went  to  ChnsL 
a  man   prcscrvetl   ncar-at-hand,   hkhlcn  by  Gcwl    from  the 
beard  alt  this,  and  afterwards  told  tt,  jua  as  we  relate  it  here 

TUB  WONDERFUL   HISTORY   OF   THE  KINC's    HtJH%. 

Well,  iheiif  Che  army  of  pirates  went  next  to  their  &hiQS» 
hrati  of  this  holy  Edmund  in  the  thick  brumbies,  that  u  m< 
liuiied.     Then,  as  soon  as  ever  ihtfy  were  \^oue,  came  the  [.icu{il( 
who  were  Icfi  Ihcrc,     There  lay  their  lord's  body  wiiliout  a 
vrere  very  sorry  in  their  heart  for  his  dcAlh,  and  especUlly  thai  IJ 
■he  ht-ad  for  Ine  ImAy.     Then  said  the  witness  (hat  saw  it  befc 
ptrutcs  hnd  the  head  with  them,  and  it  appeared  to  him  (as  ia 
case)  thai  they  had  hidden  ihe  head  somewhere  in  the  wcxkI. 

Then  went  thry  n)l  lugciher  lo  the  vrood.  -.r/linr  fv.  i\vvS. 
bushes  and  brambles,  if  anywhere  they  mii 
al>o  much  wonder  that  a  wolf  was  sent,  by  ' 
head  a;;ninst  the  other  wild  bcast<i  both  by  tUy  aiui  i.tf^'.iX.  'lUa 
they  reciting  and  cnllmg  out  together,  just  as  u  u  cu^tomarv  wD.1) 
who  oftcti  travel  in  a  wood,  *  Wliere  art  ihou  now,  con. 
beoi!  Answered  them,  '  Here,  here,  here  ; '  and  so  i 
AnAwuinf;  to  them  all  m  often  as  any  of  them  called,  l: 
it  by  reason  of  tliat  calling.  There  lav  the  grey  wm^l 
the  nead,  and  with  his  two  paws  he  held  the  he^d  ir 
and  hungry,  but  for  (fear  ol)  God  it  durst  not  t 
Ai^aiust  wild  beasts.  Then  they  carried  that  saci 
ihntiking  the  Almighty  for  all  His  wonders.  Ann  mc 
wtth  ihc  head,  till  they  came  to  town,  as  tbfiugh  he  were  taiiir^  and 
bock  a^am  afterwards  W  the  woofl. 

Notes. 

CaUFL  t'ATK  OF  KIN'l 

(0  ti^Aat  has  here  the  mtaniiig  of 'wt! 
AM  t/i.im  the,    when  ;    litcialiy   ' 


(3)  Jfsbm*»y 


with    I 
hcnlinc  One,  i.c,  thri>t.     (4)  W-tMU/^A,  fn 
(5)  ■^'".  who;  indeclinable  Relative,  nf  . 
same  as  (1).     (7)  J/ujtite,  Adv.   fr<.i  . 
literally  'earth-fast  trce,'i>,  a  Ir^e  (u 
with.      This    rrejKisition    • 
furiously.      Ha/ (Middle    : 

A.I.-,.rl..-I   •-...  : '.  . 


Huh  javelin*.    (14)  J 4 gammer  for  sporu     iiwHtm  1«  s  SuUiiaunI 
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t  Case.  (15)  Of i  fA»rtt  iin\i\  i  lilcmlly  'till  (hnl/  (16)  Scctun^m, 
boOfinc^,*  *-'-  their  spCBXS.  St.  Sclinsiian  is  ihc  well-known  martyr 
nrax  %hol  to  death  vnth  arrows.  No  ^llciy  ot  piuntin;:s  sccnis  coki- 
vrithoot  ft  representation  of  his  suffffings.  (17)  A(W«/flrt/i,  pirate  j 
lly  •  flrti-man,*  {18)  ///f,  ordercit.  I'rcteritc  of  AJ/an.  (ig)  Bc' 
-MTH,   licbeail ;  from  k/u/oi/,  head,  ant!  the  i-rcfix  />e-,     I20)  Dydim^ 

Ffctcxile  tiX  difu,  to  Jo.  (21)  Bdwix  tkAm  the,  while;  litcral'y 
iveen  Out  that.*  [is)  TAd-^^  yet.  Here  the  ^  has  becoiue>.  (23) 
my  dmg|>ed.  Pielcrite  of  /nwi,  ilraw,  null.  ( 24)  S/a^n  hitu  of.  Tli« 
o^kioD  «^  bckmgf  to  slogan.  Literally  'llicy  smote  ofT  for  him  the 
/#..#.  they  smote  off  his  head.    (25)  SitAod^,  went.     Preterite  o(sithia». 

G§-w^ciig^  b)c»<d.  The  Particle  gt  is  freely  ii.<urfl  to  intensify  ur 
l((!bcn  tbie  variota  words  to  which  it  is  attached.  SiXh'g  is  the  original 
•r  'ally.*  From  meaning  *  blessed  '  it  has  conic  to  mean  something 
lea  honourable,  so  that  ic  now  denote*!!*  not  the  absence  of  giiile,  but 
•haetioe  of  wit.  (See  '  Deteriorati9n  of  Words.')  (27]  Sum  ma»tt,  a 
»  The  expression*  "some  man,'  itrikes  us  as  jjeculiar.  Sum  was  usetj, 
*c*er,  as  an  Adjective  in  the  jincular,  something  like  Lat.  gm'dam. 
I  G*  'htmUtHf  kept.  Jitalden  is  the  Ta&t  Tarliciplc  of  A*a/tlaiu  (29) 
ptAf  vcsay.     Present  Indicative  plural  o{  tecgan. 


Tint  WONDSRf'UL   MtSTORY  OF  IIIB   KINGS  IIRAD. 

I)  Ifmtf,  well.     (2)  Flot-htrt^  army  of  pirates  ;  literally  'fleet-army. 

y%  an  army,  appears  in  herrings  army-fish  or  shoal-t'ish.     (3)  Bt-kydd\}n^ 

One  of  ihc  numerous   words  with   the   prcfia  h^t     (4)   Brttnittm^ 

'neJ.     Notice  that  a  b  has  been  inserted  to  form  bramble, 

lied,  from  he-hyrgan^  to  bury.     (6)  Afartne,  gone  away  t 

{,-;)  Liifidf»lc,  i.>coplc  of  the  country;   literally  *  Und-folk. 

iSm.     (8)  T6  Idft  w^i,  was  left,  lit.  '  was  to  leave'     U/e  if  a 

•"■'  '  ■-.  rorpse.     Tltc  word  ojtiMMrs  in  lich  ^'<!,  the  gate  ui 

^aits  the  corpse,    (to]  Butan  hafdt^  without  a  hca-t. 

Ktion,  appears  as  a  PreiKMilion  poveminK  the  Dative. 

\}imngT^  surry,  sad.     Long  a  has  been  chari}^ed  m  a  great  number  of 

rato  o.     (12)  On  m^Jt-,  in  thc-lr  mind.     Nommative,  m6d.     TTiis  is  the 

ne  word  .1^  ma.-ni.     (13)  ffuru,  rspcdally.     (14}  Ntffden^m hitjtien^  ihey 
i\  lot.     (15)  Sc^arvere^  ipy,  wilncis;  from  scJart'ian,  to  sec,  examine. 

'■'    ^*-    '  - 'v    '  ■''  r-  '     '-:rb).      (17)  Geseoji^  saw.      Seak  is  the 

jfijt.     (is)  IKrr  Aww /t-/;4«^/,  it  secnie»l 

'•■     (tg) /'«//-jA'//,  probably  .in  Adjective 

.S^^  xs  Ixith  Aii'.tlive  and  Noun,  wi:h  the  meaning  of  'true* 

nd  thr  prefix /fy//-  i'^  intensive.     (20)  //oZ/tf,  wood.     We  still 

•!.     (21)   F&r  h-ufiga,  somewhere.     (22) 

,vf«,  to  go.     (23)  EmUmes ;  an  Advcib. 

■"  ''^'" '•*■  i^a;/.     (25)  CVArcu-r,  every - 

V.     (36)  A-htvar,  anywhere. 

■  uHxyt.     (27)  An  wuif,  a  wolf. 

bas  been  dcvciupcd  from  the  Numeral  une,  which 

..,  ■■  Adjectivts.     faS)    li'tarth  djrmf,  WM  w:ft\.    'V\A 

3  \t 
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A.S.  Pa-sive  woscxprirsscil  liy  Past  P.iftidplcs  and  th*   *-"'(i 
weorthan.      We>it'th  it  Third  sin;;uUr  nf  ilic  Paj.1  Tc: 
Ccrm;iii  Verbs  ulTord  a  pirMlel  lo  lhi»  cxrfi'ii^cti'-r. 
ancc,  direction.     Dative  Ktiwitsungt  a  Nuun,  i 
Ti  bt-werientu^   to  protecL      1  his  is  >  jr^-^- 
Infiniiivc,  from  the  Verb  bt-werian.     Tl 
from  ttwr,  wary.     (31)   With  has  here  ll. 
phnifte  \Q  fi^ht  wiih.     (32)  Off  deg  at: 
day  anJ  ntghl.      0/er,  as  anpficd  to  tin 
throush&ut.     (33)  CVi/wrtfi".  calling.      I'l.  e 

Ce-'umn-Ucy  customary.      The  wun  suy^c*u  luon*  *ud 
(35)  2"«if,  whd  ;  indeclinatlc  Relative.     {36)  AnJ-tujirtie, 
tcritc  ol  and-n-yrt/an.     In  this  story  it  is  aclually  rcUtcd  th 
hea«i  cried  out  lo  those  who  were  searching  for  it  I    (37)  C4-U 

(Adverb);  itoxn gv-iom  (.*.<' •■.->.     [jS)  Htm  ■  ■"■■ 

plural).     LaL  emni^uj  •  (39)  Be, 

it.     (See  the  reniark.'i  on  1  >;imcnt  of  It 

watched  over.  Preterite  ol  ivwittui.  (4 1 )  ^^'*^  **"  iui,im 
'uith  his  two  feet,'  i.e.  with  his  pawt.  J//"./ governs  th« 
Dtilypptdy  einbraceil  ;  literally  'clipped.'  Preterite  of 
tieold^  from  healdan.  (44)  IViik  deor,  ngminst  the  (oLhcr) 
This  word  dear,  the  original  of  oar  Engluh  word  dcrr, 
any  kind  of  wild  beasl.  lis  significniinn  lixs  ilicrefnte  been 
specialized.  The  city  of  Durham  {dear  ham)  is  said  to  ha 
rumc  from  the  large  Dumber  of  wild  animals  in  which  tlic  locaK 
Us)  ffdm,  home.  An  Accusative  Case,  like  Lat.  domu 
ridire,  etc,  (46)  £alt-a^  Genitive  plural  of  eai,  all. 
town.  The  wont  ti/tvn  comes  from  A.S.  itlit,  (.fS) 
is  long  in  A.S.  (.19)  Titintda^  to  the  wool.  Horc  ll 
of  ihe  Ariicle,  as  m  tS  tdni.  Tins  leaving  out  of  the  t'efin 
klill  a  pccuii^iiity  in  some  of  the  dialecLs  of  the  North  i<f  Eii^L 


INPLUENOE  OP  NORMAN  FRENCH  UP( 
QEAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH. 

Many  mantinis  of  the  English  language  contf\?Ti  1 
of  ihe  eficcts  produced  on  the  English  l.v 
with  Norman  French.     To  give  anything  i 
lory  of  these  eficcis  would  require  much  space, 
abundant  m.iterial  for  nn  essay.     Hie  most  impo 
are  the  following : — 

X.  Contributions  of  Norman  French  to  th 

Vocabulary. —  riicse  were  very  numcruus,  r^. — 
La-^  tcrms^  as — chancellor)  \^^m^\  plaintiff,  cour^ 
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fate  Urm%^  as — baron,  duke,  homage,  fealty,  Parliament, 
realm,  chivalry,  etc 

ChuT<h  terms,  as — friar,  priest,  ceremony,  sermon,  sacri- 
fice, penance,  tonsure,  etc. 

Terms  rthitng  to  tlu  cfmsi  and  cookery^  as — brace,  couple, 
forest,  mcwH,  quarry,  covert ;  also  venison,  beef,  pork, 
mutton,  veal,  etc. 

2.  The  power  of  forming  new  words  by  derivation 

!  ftum  1  tutonic  roots  was   to  a  certain  extent  checked  by  the 

tMroduction  of  a  large  nuuibur  of  foreign  words.     Instead  of 

ri::V:riL'  a  new  word  by  the  old  and  once  familiar  method  of 

l:  a  suffLX  to  a  native  root,  it  became  far  easier  to 

-*■-,..  -^  term  already  made. 

3.  Some  Norman  French  Suffixes  replaced  the  English 
craci,  c^.  the  I'em.  -ess  inok  the  place  of  the  English  -tn  and 
•<fr''.    Also,  certain  subsiitules  for  inflection  soon  came  into 

'  the  Preposition  of  replaced  the  Genitive  in  -j,  and 
ves  began  to  be  compared  by  more  and  ttiosi  instead 
-  and  -<st. 

<nce  Adjectives  were  sometimes  inflected  in  the  plural 
French  method,  so  that  we  find  such  curious  exprcs- 
^i  iapitalUs  /fitres,  Verbs  aefwes^  etc. 

The  multiplication  of  Synonyms. — A  Synonym  is 

ford  whidi  has  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  meaning  as 

ie  other  word  in  the  same  language.     When  the  vocabulary 

English  was  enriched  by  large  additions  from  the  store  of 

ui  French,  instead  of  one  word  having  to  do  the  work  of 

iree,  it  became  possible  to  appropriate  a  particular 

e:irh  sh.idc  of  the  same  idea,  and  in  this  way  many  of 

d  from  the  French  were  a  real  gain  to  the 


I  synonymous  words  of  our  language,  the  difference 

ach,  though  slight,  is  still  wdl  defined,  we  may 
^lemion  llie  following : — 

Cf  £ttfiish  Origin,  Of  TreneX  Ori^n. 

Bloom  Flower 

Buy  Purchase 

Feeling  Scnumcul 
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Of  Fremh  Origin, 

OfEnsliih  Ori^im. 

Friendly 

Cordial 

I^nd  - 

Country 

Limb 

^fembeT 

Luck 

Fortune 

Mild 

Gentle 

Wife 

Cousort 

Work 

Labour 

Wretched 

Miserable 

5.  The  phenomenon  of  Doublets  or  even  Trip! 

Ear/e). — The  English  people,  whether  hving  in  huts  tind 
shadow  of  the  Norman  castles,  or  in  the  greater  security 
towns,  necessarily  learned  a  great  number  of  Frcn< 
while  the  Normans,  on  the  other  hand,  learned  a 
words  from  the  English.  From  the  habit  (at  one 
general)  of  putting  a  French  and  an  English  word  sic 
has  arisen  the  curious  phenomenon  of  words  with 
meaning  often  going  in  pairs.  This  hnbit  must  hai 
for  several  generations,  for  even  in  the  linglish  Pra)i 
find  :  'The  Scripture  moveth  us  in  sundry  pl.ices  to  ad 
ledg^e  and  confess  our  m.mifold  sins  and  wickedm 
that  wc  should  not  diBsemble  or  cloke  them  befo 
of  Ahnighty  God  our  Heavenly  Father,  but  confess 
an  humble,  lowly,  penitent,  and  obedient,  heart,'  ct< 

In  the  same  exlujilation  occur  the  words  '  when  we 
and  meet  together.'     Many  similar  instances 
prologue  to  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

6.  Pronunciation. — The  earliest  and  f^> 
in  regard  10  the  pronunciation.      The  En^ 
pronunciation  of  their  Norman  masters,  both  witu 
the  vowels  and  also  the  consonants  of  their  native 
The  changes  thus  introduced  were  ^• 
for  we  have  never  gone  back  to  the 

Vowels, — The  Normans  gave  us  lour  new  vow< 
viz.  those  of  u  in  dui}\  oi  in  boii^  a  in  na/«r,  and  ai  \\ 
Consonants.— To  the  mixture  of  Normon  Fi 
ighsh  we  owe  also  the  sound  of  y,  the  toft  sounc 
id  the  introducv'vou  ol  a  blwA  qu. 
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the  older  rowel  codings,  -a,  -o,  -w,  became  •*,  and  the 
wiions  -air,  -aj,  -a/A  became  ■*«,  -«,  -^M.     The  endings 
■rt/  became  -^v,  -ed. 

Iftcr  the  14th  century  this  final  -e  fell  off  altogether,  or  was 

Jcd  as  a   mere   orihographiral   expedient      Thus    A.S. 

son,  becamci  in  Middle  Englisli^  son-t^  and  afteni'ards 

Rough  combinations  like  maktde  were  changed  into  made ; 
k^k  became  tetufutk.  Uut  the  most  remarkable  effect  of  the 
imroduction  of  Norman  French  was  the  banishment  of  the 
gnttural  soimds  of  the  English  language.  (See  the  chapter  on 
CAa/tgrs  in  tht  Form  of  fiords,) 

7-  This  change  of  final  vowels  weakened  most  of 

Q16  inflectional  forms. —It  also  helped  lo  brcik  down  the 

ol(i  dii-tinctiou   of  grammatical    Gender.      Thus,   instead   of 

w,,.  ,.,,/r.  ^  ^  weaver,  Fern,  w^fi^,  a  female  worker  in  the 

nient,  there  prevailed  for  a  lime  one  form  only, 

Inrv  ,  J  which  denoted  a  weaver  of  either  sex. 
,  Accentnation. — A  new  system  of  accentuation  was  in- 
bced  by  the  Normans. 
I  Lnn^iages  of  the  Teutonic  type  the  accent  fell  usually 
"pfti  the  root  syllable.     In  French  there  was  a  slight  stress  of 
tlie  voice  upon  the  fmal  syllable,  or  perhaps  as  each  syllable 
\  in  French,  accentuated  as  nearly  as  possible  with  a  like 
''       >  should  say  that  this  was  the  effect  produced  to  an 
ear.      When  French  words  were  first  adopted  they 
:  their  original  accent     Thus  raison  and   rcynge  be- 
2s6n  and  vojdge  before  they  were  accented  as  redson 
viyage. 

jic  po<*tiral  language  of  the  13th  century,  words  of  pure 
ling  in  -iftgy  -iHie^  -luts^  etc,  take  the  accent 
lie.     Chaucer  rhymes  gladnhse  with  disirisse. 
an  attempt  was  made,  even  as  early  as  Chaucer's  time, 
borrowed  words  conform   to  the  native  accentuation. 
mUrbury   TaUs^  therefore,  we  find  the  same  word 
vrith  one  accent,  sometimes  with   the  other,  eg* 
1/  and  mortiiij  thupest  and  Umf*ht.      Chaucer,  vn  fan, 
ihe  meeting  of  two  opiKtsite  currcnis,  and  \n  Vva  ■hjuvvcv 


I 
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the  accent  wavers.  He  pronounces,  according  to  (he  irqa 
mcnts  of  his  verse,  biiltaite  and  baUaile^  idnguaj^e  and  langm 
treasure  and  treasure. 

9-  Position  of  words  in  the  sentence.— One  more  wi 

remains  to  be  noticed,  vi/-  the  inlluf  nee  of  Normnn  Frr.Ti 
on  the  position  of  words  in  an  English  sentence.  '\ 

coming  of  the  Normans,  the  words  in  an  Engli>; 
were  arranged  after  the  modern  German  model,  i.e.  in  i  sui 
ordinate  sentence  the  Auxiliary  was  separated  from  thf  V 
and  the  Verb  was  placed  at  the  end.     Thus  in  the  foIloftir( 
sentence  the  words  ha/de  gegadtrod  (had  gathered) 
ajKtrt : — 

Da  saegdc  him  man,  tbret  Darius  hcefde  eft  fyrdc 
Then  one  said  to  him  that  Darius  had  again 
together  an  army. 

And  in  the  following,  the  Verb  comes  last  >- 

We  sculon  mid  bitemysse  sdthrc  be-hre^wunge  •  (G 

lire  m^^\ ge-dansian. 
We  must  cleanse  our  mbd  with  the  bitterness  of 

repentance. 

Both  these  habits  were  given  up  under  Ftench  inflac 
With  the  alteration  of  the  position  of  words  in  a 
came  also  an  alteration  of  the  rhyUim.     The  slight* 
sidcration  will  show  that  the  rhythm  or  inner  music 
tences  penned    by  our  standard    English   authors,   ^\\^\\ 
Jeremy  Taylor,   Burke,  and  Coleridge,  is  very   ditT  1 

th.it  of  the  sentences  in  Anglo-Saxon.     But  this  is 
subject  to  be  entered  upon  in  a  sketch  like  the  preseni 


ON  THE  RELATION  OP  ENQUSH  (LOW  OEJ 
TO  MODERN  (HIGH)  GERMAN. 

English  and  German  are  cognate  languages,  that  U, 
are  related  as  brother  to  brother,  but  not  as  father  to 
Several  thousand  words  are  common  to  both  languages. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  certain  characl< 


•  Literally  'tuini;.' 


\  T!\^t  wtA  -^w^  *•. 
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^■Ks  «li)ch  mark  such  words  as  exi^it,  under  a  slightly 
^^^pfemif  in  both  Knglish  and  German : — 

H  I.  Consonants. 

^^  (a)  Dmtah  or  T<H)ih-%ounHs. 

Geniinn  language  prefers  ihe  flat  or  soft  dental  lo  the 
ipirated  dental : — 

English  languajje  has — M/w^,  tMne.fiatker^  feather^  north. 
German  language  has — ding,  dfin^fetUr^  Udtr^  nord, 

lan  prefers  a  sharp  or  hard  dental  to  the  aspirated 
)e  :- 

Knglish  \i^Sf^-fat1ier^  mother^  thousand. 
German  has — vaier^  mutUr^  iaustnd. 
Icnnan  prefers  the  hard  dental  to  the  soft  dental  : — 
Englisi)  ha'i — cold^  diamond,  gardcHi  Cod^  word. 
German  has — kait^  diamanty  garten^  Gotif  wort, 

(d)   Gutturals, 
[Ccrman  language  prefers  the  hard  to  the  soft  guttural : — 
h  has — bench^  f'^dgf,  Charles,  chin^  churclu 
n  has — ba*tky  bruekf^  Karl,  kinn,  kirche. 
iGcrman  prefers  the  aspirate  to  the  hard  guttural : — 
English  has — heck,  cook,  larky  Ink,  milky  stork, 
German  has — Akt//,  koch,  lenhe^  lauch,  milch^  storch. 
:rman  language  uses  a  hard  guttural  where  the  English 
refined  it  into  aj*.- — 
le  English  has— */*/)',  tye^flvy  rye^  'Way,  yester{day), 
\t  (;<rman  has — tag^  augCyJIiege^  rog);tn,  iveg,  g€ihrn 
•n  ss  Ko  t : — 
■  ^^fat,/ootj  hate,  saf,  ttater. 
German  has — tssen^fuss^  hass^  sass^  wasser, 

(c)  Labial. 
Gennan  language  prefers/ (or ^  to/.* — 

has — apf^  bishop,  deef'^  ktlp,  ripe,  sharp. 
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n  has — affe,  bischvf,  tief^  lulfen,  rei/,  si/iarf. 
in  language  prefers  the  sharp  to  the  flat  aspirate  :■ 


Iglisli  has — Imven^  ofeft,  t^veltf, 
GciTuan  has — ha/e//,  ojen^  tu'olf. 
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The  German  prefers  the  soft  or  fbt  Ubial  to  the  aspirale  ;— 
The  English  has — rtY«,  ^v,  have^  sevfn^  Staff, 
The  German  has— ^^flf,  gtben^  habrn^  iUktn^  stab. 


n.  Vowels. 

The   interchange  of   vuwcls    is   subject   to   Liws  no 
regular  and  distipcUy  marked,  thus — 
The  German  prefers  a  to  o: — 

Tlie  English  has — bond^  ^Wj,',  fw«,  oi4^ 

'I'he  German  has — band^  iang^  nase^  aiL 

The  German  language  prefers  a  to  f  .* — 
The  Englisli  has — «/,  i'ww/,  seed,  xtcm. 
The  German  has — aa/^  gas/,  saat^  stamm. 

But,  on  the  other  hand — 

The  English  has— ffwi^^/,  haflyfat^  mark. 
The  German  has— m^*-/,  hfjt^fett^  mrrken. 

The  German  language  prefers  the  diphthong*/  to  the  vowdj 
The  English  has — bone,  k&me^  hot,  no,  tUHf. 
'I'he  German  has— A^/«,  keim,  fuiss,  mint  fteet. 

These  well-marked  differences  cxiend  to  several  tht 
words,  so  th.it  a  great  deal  of  Gennau  re(|uircs  only 
alteration   of  the   form  of   the   words    in   order   to 
English.      This  is   a   curious  and   uiterej^ttng   fact,   ant 
observance  of  a  few   rules    tends   m;ilcrially  to  siiupUf| 
acquisition    of   the    German   language    by   an    EagUsl 
There  are  many  whole  poems  in  modem  German,  neatly 
word  of  which  is  also  Englisli,  that  is  to  say,   it  mig 
turned  into  literal  English  by  changing  the  vowels  and 
sonants  according  to  well-established  rules. 

'I'he  following  is  one  out  of  numerous  examples  that  mi 
be  cited  from  Heine's  poems  : — 

*  IhrTlirHncnl  WtH ht  mir  nnfiloa  A' 


coti 


•  Ich  itnlifl  prlehnrt  an  den  Mast^ 
Undr^i'  Tile; 

Add  I.  .  Vatcrland 

I'as  Scliui— u.i>  si'tjcll  schncllc  ! 


mXt 


The  non-English  words  ascjede  (every),  t'Ar  (ye),  b/tib/  (sta] 
W(dim). 
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IN  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  POWER  OF  MAKING 
COMPOUND  WORDS  IN  ENQLISH. 

ter  the  host  of  Norman   French  words  had   found  an 
ince  into  our  language,  the  power  of  making  compound 
in  Knglish  was  consid<rrabIy  checked  by  the  introduc- 
■  so  large  a  number  of  words  from  foreign  sources.     A 
was  created  of  taking  new  words  from  these  stores  of 
jrtcd  terms  whenever  any  occasion  called  for  the  employ- 
of  a   fresh  word ;  and  at  the  present  day,  when  such 
>ity  arises,  we   scarcely  ever  look   about   in  our  own 
to  recall  an  Old  English  word  from  disuse,  but  take 
p'ord  from  Greek  or  Ijitin.     Nevertheless,  many  of  the 
that  have  fallen  into  oblivion  are  as  forcible  and  ex- 
re  as  any  imported  terms,  and  tl»cre  can  be  liltle  doubt 
the  capacity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  to  produce 
of  its  own  which  should  answer  any  and  every  want, 
itiiat  it  need  never  be  beholden  to  a  foreign  tongue.     In 
would  very  rarely  be  necessary  to  employ  any  otlier 
than  such  as  arc  home-growths,  even  in  subjects  of  a 
fange  and  intricate  character,  if  the  writer  or  s|jcaker  were 
rtnined  to  find  expression  for  his  ideas  in  his  native  English. 
fi  an   interesting  speculation  to  conjecture  what  sort  of 
would  have  been  evolved  by  our  language  if,  instead  of 
Jjg  the  vocabulary  of  another  language  to  fall  back  upon, 
been  left  to  its  own  resources  in  order  to  supply  its 
)\a  wants, — if  it  had  been  compelled,  instead  of  fastening 
^  a  ready-made  French  word,  to  construct  a  new  one  by 
— -  creative  energy,  as  the  spider  spins  a  web  out  of  its 
*t:ls.    For  many  Romance  words  we  can  easily  construct 
-axon   equivalents,  which  are   inferior  to   the   others 
n  accuracy  nor  force.     Thus  it  is  conjectured  that  in- 

;[:rt  we  might  have  had  sand-waste 
tiucl  „  twi-fight  (compare  twi-light) 

liypocrisy  „  shew-hohness 

nnpcnctrability  „  un-thorough-fare-some-ncss 


■ 
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Words  coined  and  forgotten.— Among  the  old 
that  once  actually  existed  in  English,  but  which  hai 
allowed  to  fall  imu  disuse,  their  place  l>cing  in  most  ini 
filled   by   a  word   borrowed  from  Gr^ek  of    Latin,  an 
following : — 

'  Words  which  we  should  not  have  let  ca* 

OiJ  IVorJ.       Moderfi  E^uivaUta,         OtdlV*rd.  M*dcm 


ftgain-nsing     resurrection 
again-baying  redemption 


back  jaw 

bode-word 

boolc-boanl 

come-ling 

car-shrift 

carth-lilth 

fii  re -ganger 


cold -hoard 
leech -craft 
liche-rest 
nced-nots 


rciort,  make  answer  to 

firohibitJOD 
ibrary 

stranger,  immigrant 
auricular  confession 
apiculture 
predecessor 
ireaiure 
medicine 


OtdW*rd. 

out-ganprr 

putl-lMICKS 

shrift- fat  her 
soDg-smilii 
star  Conner 
timbcr-wright 
tradctsnesc 
um  ganfv 


poet 

asiif 

cifcvit 


un-iicaih-shuldig-ncss  itsmc 

under>voke  sah)u| 

water-frighl  hjndf 

cemelety  water-sick  droj 

superfluities  word-craft  lope 

An  old  book  that  has  recently  been  printed  is  cnti 
Trtatise  on  the  LeeMomSy  Wori-ctmning^  and  Star<r9ft\ 
Saxon  forefathers.     Three  more  happily-choscn  exj 
could  hardly  be  selected  itom  our  stores  of  Old  English. 


Mr.  Barnes's  Suggestionsw 
Mr.  Barnes,  the  Dorsetshire  poet  and  sdiolar,  has  exj 
an  opinion  that  we  have  huge  resources  of  pure  Enghi 
the  out-building  of  our  own  speech   from  the  wuni-sK 
the  land-folk,  and  by  branch-words  from  its  own  stems»^ 
suggests,  among  many  others,  the  followmg  > 

Suggtsted  Pttrg 
Sngiisk  £x- 

deeds*  mate 

glavering 

atr-farer 


/*  'orJ  at  Prutni 
in  Uu, 


accessory 

adulation 

aeronaut 

K$theiic4 

anachroiiUm 

annuity 

armistice 

■uclioa 


taste- lure 

mis-timing 
year-dole 
weapon -stay 
rcdc-iaU 


iVarJat  Patient 
in  Uh. 


utciisk 
aviary 

botany 

burclary 

tniller 

concert 

conttneni 


luce-iUM 
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'  "ure 

HV/a/ 

SH^^tfed  /^urr 

mon. 

trttntt  IH  l/tt. 

/:n;'»VjA  Ex^ttisioit, 

i-.im-'JOuj 

flexible 

bcnil-some 

Tor-do 

fragile 

break^wme 

r<n--sctul 

fruyineiiU 

hiocks 

Uecp^tow 

clobule 
horizon 

ball-kia 

woo -stead 

sky-line 

chcap-staw 

oniniLus 

folk-«-ain 

Euthhcat 

qua'lranj;Ie 

four-winkle 

Wright-evenness 

vncibulary 

word-huarJ 

TABLE  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
From  1653  to  present  time.* 
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THE  BIBLE. 
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If  tbe  student  will  study  carefully  the  language  of 
spenre  and  the  ScriiJtures,  he  will  acquire  no  mean  knO 
of 'Our  Mother  Tongue'  (The  peculiaritie5  of  Shak4 
have  already  been  briefly  discussed.)  Ap.irt  from  its  cb 
Inspiration,  Tue  Bible  deserves  at  least  a  passing 
on  account  of  its  literary  excellence  and  influence.  It' 
richest  specimen  we  have  of  the  beauty  and  force  of  i| 
Saxon  speech.  The  conversation  of  unlettered  penoji 
have  read  their  Bible  only,  is  often  marked  by  nerroui 
and  simple  dignity.  In  many  and  t-xiensive  passai 
nine-fortieths  of  the  words  are  of  Saxon  origin. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  above  remarks  ft] 
Prayer-book  also. 

Translations. 

/n/0  Anglo-Saxon — 

Lishop  Adhctm  (rin^latrd  the  Fsalter ;  Bcde,  the 
John  ;  King  Alficd,  seveial  chapters  of  EKodus^  and 
portions. 

Into  English — 

Wiclif,    13SS:    Tyndalc,   1526;    Covcrdalc,   1535:    MrlT.d 
Rogeis,    1537;    CrannoLT   (ibe   'Great   Bible '1, 
Translators  (Parker's  or  the   Mi«ho[i«'  Bihl(r\  i  - 
TranKl^lon  (Authorited  Vc  1 

The  Rhenish  New  Tesian 
mcnt  (1509),  form  the  tlngUo..  i.mi'i..  ..^.  iv.'u>..>iu>4 


LANQUAGE. 

1.  Parallelisms. 

{a)  Synonymous  or  GradationaL 
\b)  AhtitheikaL 

{a)  Synonymous  or  Gradational- 

(I-salmi.  I.) 

*  BIc5icd  is  ih'   : 
That     waJkHh  not        ia  the  ^. . 
nor  staideiA       in  the  f*^ir 
not  iittdh  ux\\xc  tcot 


>rth« 
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Antithetical— 

iProT.   XT.    I,   2.) 

A  tfift  answer 
grufctu  words 
CPfiw.  u.  3.) 


tumfth  amay  wrath  : 
J  fir  up  angtr," 


bttt 


•  The  inttgrily 


of  the  vpfight 

of  trantgrest^rs 


sh&Il^iv^<r  iltcTn: 

shall  destroy  Ihem.' 


'.  Hebraisms. 

j      {a )  Adjective  ore  expressed  by  Pre/osiHonaJ  Phrases,  e.g.  — 

I  {%  Tbess.  i.  3.) 

W^    '  Yoor  work  tf faith,  and  labour  of  Icve,  and  patience  e/Mifft  '= 

^^m   *  Your  failbful  workf  yoor  loving  labour,  your  hopeful  patience.' 

^^p)  DefiniU  numbers  are  often  used  indefinitefy — 

^^P        Tmi  meanx  si^veml  (Gen.  tcxxi.  7  ;  Dan.  i.  30), 

^^1        Satn  and  sfvaity  At^  used  to  express  a  Urge  and  complete, 

^^P  though  uncertain  number. 

*     /f)    Comparison   is  fre^uent/y    intimated  by  Adverbs  of 
Negation, 
fGen.  xlv.  8  ;  Prov,  viii.  10  ;  Mark  ix.  37 ;  Eph.  vL  12.> 

(lO  Vse  t*/  Cognate  Objectives  instead  of  Adverbs — 

^<■)  After  Intransitive  Vcil»s,  f^C-—*  I  have  fought  agoodyf^A/;' 
'They  have  slept  ihcir  lUtf. 
(b)  After  Prepojitiona — 'Tlie>*  rejoiced   with   exceeding   great 


repojitiona — *  Tlic)*  rejoiced   with   ctce 
Til*!  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout.* 


rords  used  in  Obsolete  Senses. 


Atfvertiii  (Kumb.  xziv.  14) 
AftUlery  ( I  SanL  ix.  40) 
XnuY<rnr«  (Luke  \-ii.  I) 
Carri^gt  (Acts  xxi.  15) 
Charity  (3  Cor.  xiii.  2) 
CmttJ  0ad.  xviii.  2) 
Compass  (Acts  xiviii.  13) 
C«Hitfi£t  (fohn  vi)L  46) 
Th-'f-.T.'u  n    1  Oir.  ii.  2g) 
(I  Cor.  ix.  17I 


/ 


)und  fi  S^ta,  viiL  12) 


means  to  inform. 

,,       bows  and  nrniws. 
„      act  of  hearing. 
t.      bftggagc 
„      lo?e. 
ft      districts. 
t,      circuit. 
.,      convict. 
,,      condemnationi 
Btewardship. 


\^) 


LtAiitig  (Pi,  iv.  2) 


«8) 


to  tat. 

freely, 
armour, 
ftourees. 
lyin^. 


2  S 
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Mortify  (Rom.  viii.  13) 
prevent  (Matt.  xvii.  25) 
Quuk  (Ps.  cxxiv.  2) 
JRoad{i  Sam.  xxvit.  10) 
Room  (Matt,  xxiii.  6) 
To  take  thought  (Matt.  vi.  25) 
-See  Angus*  Bibie  Handbook. 


means  to  kill. 

to  anticipate. 

alive 

laid.     Cf.  vorea 

place.    Cf.  mak^ 

to  be  anxious. 


IV,  His  is  used  for  its. 

Which  „  who. 

Yea  and  Nay  for  Yes  and  No. 
Or  „     ere, 

•eth  „    J,  as  3rd  Personal  ending  of  V 


Yt 


You. 


■See  also  the  many  illustrative  passages  dispersed  throug 
this  Manual 


V.  Archaic  Words. 

The  student  will  easily  be  able  to 
as — 

Aha!  (Isaiah  xliv.  16) 
Aibeit  (Ezra  xiii.  17) 
Ambushment  (2  Chron.  xiii.  13) 
Arrogancy  (Proverbs  viii.  13) 
Astortud  (Dan.  iii.  24) 
Bewrayeth  (Matt,  xxvi.  73) 
C/cawr  (Rom.  xii.  9) 
Compacted  (Eph.  iv.  16) 
Discomfited  {\  Sam.  xiv.  20) 
Esche%v  (Job  i.  i) 
Petadventure  (Gen.  xviii.  24) 
Polled  (2  Sam.  xtv.  26) 
Tired  (2  Kings  ix.  30) 
and  countless  others. 


detect  these  for  hin 

means  ah  1 

„  although, 

„  ambasn. 

,,  arrc^nce. 

,,  astonished. 

,,  accuses,  discovei 

,,  to  stick  to. 

„  closely  joined. 

„  defeated. 

„  avoid 

,,  perhaps. 

„  sheared,  cut 

„  arranged,  adonx 


PART     V. 
ORTHOGRAPHY 


O^hograpby  treats  of  the  proper  mode  of  writing  and  spelling 

(t'js  words  of  which  a  language  is  composed.     Spelling 

't  fif  irnling  words  with  their  proper  letters.     In  the 

lish   language  this  art  is  peculiarly  difficult 

H   difTcr,   and   the  laws  of   analogy  are   not 

tys  observed  in  words  of  the  same  class. 

le  right  spelling  of  a  word  may  be  said  to  he  that  which 

best  with   its   pronunciation,   its   etymology,  and  the 

of  the  particular  class  of  words  to  which  it  belongs. 

THE  ENGLISH  ALPHABET. 

tea  words  are  made  up  of  different  sounds,  and  written 
are  made  up  of  different  signs  called  letters  (Lat.  /i/erir\ 
:h   are  used  to  represent  tlic  different  sounds  of  which 
words  are  composed. 

Meaning  of  the  word  Alphabet. 

alphabet  is  meant  *  a  series  of  letters,'    The  word  is 

from  a//>^t  Uta^  the  names  of  the  first  two  letters  in 

sk,     0«r  Alphabet  is  often  called  'The  A  B  C     The 

letters   were   probably   pictures.      Alphabetic  writing 

i,  in  fact,  to  have  been  an  outgrowth  of  that  picture- 

ig  lAhich  is  stilt  in  use  among  savages. 

Three  Stages  in  the  use  of  Letters. 

We  hiLvc  stated  that  the  earliest  letters  were  pictures  of 
At  first  the  writing  was  altogether  pictorial — the  thing 
was  the  thing  meant. 
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Next,  tlie  thing  pictured  stood  for  the  souin' 
whenever  that  sound  was  required,  whether  to  ; 
very  thing,  or  of  some  other  thing  with  a  like  sot 
thus,  a  drawing  of  a  pear  would  do  duty  for  / 
pare^  with  signs  to  guide  the  reader  which  i 
to  attach  to  the  sound.  This  may  be  called 
Stnce. 

The  Third  Stage  is  where  each  figure  repii 
consonant  or  a  vowel  This  wc  now  call  th 
System.  Some  national  systems  of  writing  h 
arrive  at  this  stage,  and  have  remained  statio 
Others,  as  the  hieroglyphic,  having  gone  ihi 
stages,  seem  to  continue  to  be  a  mixture  of  al 
become  purely  alphabetic. 

Purely  alphabetic  as  modem  European  writin; 
still  some  slight  traces  of  tlie  pictorial  origin  of 
remain  in  use  amongst  us.     The  first  four  Ron 
I.  II.  III.  IIIL,  for  instance,  are  pictorial  of 
alphabetically  expressed  by  the  words  one^  two,  tt 
We  may  imagine  that  they  represent  so  many 
or  notches,  or  strokes.     It  has  been  also  sup 
numeral  V.  may  have  originated  in  a  rude  drawi 
hand  with  the  tburab  stretched  out|  and 
together.  _ 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  merits  or  deficienciw 
alphabet,  it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  the  le 
spoken  sounds,  and  thus  ascertain  how  far 
proper  correspondence  between  them. 

The  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  hinga 
three.     Thirteen  of  these  are  simple  vowel 
can  be  pronounced  by  themselves,  thus — 


I.  The  sound  of 

a  in  fate. 

8.  The  sou 

2.                    » 

..      falL 

9'            •» 

5>               n 

..      fer. 

10. 

4                           M 

„      lat. 

II.            „ 

5.               *. 

e  in  mete. 

12.                  „ 

t.. 

„     met 

<3.       m 

7- 

t  m  m\. 

m 
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T»o  are  semivowel  sounds,  i,r. — 
14.  lite  sound  of  w  in  •itnli.    \  15.  The  sound  of^  \x\ytt. 
Kour  ate  diphthongal  or  compound  vowel  sounds,  />. 


16.  The  sound  of  /  \npine. 

17,  „  oi  „  voice. 


iS.  The  sound  of  ftf  in ^W. 


Srxteen  are  mutes  and  semi-mutes,  /^. — 


sa  The  sound  of  b  in  eb, 
d  ..  ed. 


aS.  The  sound  of/   in  ^/. 


29. 


I.  „  €h  „  c^st. 

1.  „  sh  „  ish, 

}.  „  M  „  rV/A. 

\.  „  M  „  ////. 

5.  „  zh  „  flswrf. 

'  sounds,  so  called  from  their  readiness  lo 

I  letters,  i.e. — 

.?&.  The  sound  o(  /    in  i<nv,    I  3S.  The  sound  of  n  in  m. 
37,           „             «  „  mew.  I  39.            „  r  ..  row, 

Tliere  are  besides  the  four  following: — 


40,  The  sound  of  r  in  work. 
iu  „  ng  „  song. 


42.  The  sound  of  A    \\\hf>f. 

43.  „  w///  „  why. 


Of  the  English  Letters. 

ree  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language 

1  by  means  of  twenty-six  letters,  each  of  which 

in  two  forms,  dificrlng  both  in  shape  and  in  size  ;  the 

'.vrs  being  called  capital?,  or  capital  letters.     These 

tateti  arc  the  following  : — 

I,  i  M,m 

J.J  N^ti 

K,  k        0.0 
L.  I         P.  p 
Q.  When  thuiili!  capital  lettti 
A.  (1)  Capitait  are  used  at  tli 

!2)  for  proper  names;  (3>  for  ci 
4)  in  flit-  names  of  tL-iys,  mnnrtis,  wccU«,  elc  ;  (5)  for  names 
of  iJic  L'cily;  (6)  for  the  I'ronoun  *I  *  an.l  the  liist  leHcr  A 
Inlerjcciious  ;  (7}  for  ihe  lirsl  IcUer  of  every  Ime  of  poetry  j 
{$)  fur  titles  of  office  and  /loiiuur. 


Q,q 

U,  u 

X.  X 

R.  r 

V,  V 

Y,y 

S.  s 

W,w 

Z,r 

T,t 

.cd? 

:  of  every  sentcncr  , 

W...VV 

complete  q 

uotation  ; 
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The  Anglo-Saxon  Alphabet 
The  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  had  no  j,  q,  v,  or  a.     Ic  h 
we  shall  presently  show  (besides  the  letter  for  whicii 
now  written),  two  letters  which  have  since  been  drof 
|>  {t/iom)  and  iS  {fth),  both  of  which  stood  for  th.     It 
assumed,  but  too  readily,  that  the  former  was  ajtpn 
exclusively  to  the  sharp  sound  of  M,  as  in  thht^  and  l 
to  the  flat  sound  of  M,  as  in  ihtn^  whereas  in  many  earii 
one  or  other  of  these  letters  is  used  uniformly  through 
Ben  Jonson  considered  that  by  the  loss  of  the  two 
and  5,  wc  bad  fallen  into  what  he  calls  the  greatest  di 
our  alphabet  and  true  writing,  inasmuch  as  wc  had  los*  I 
means  of  distinguishing  the  two  sounds  of  tk.     Thus  used  t! 
might,  no  doubt,  have  been  lii^^bly  serviceable,  but  theneis 
evidence  to  show  that  they  were  ever  used   imiformly  t 
generally  with  this  discrimination. 

Eemarks  on  certain  Letters. 

J,  which  is  only  another  form  of  /,•  was  in  reduced  in  t 
t7ih  century.  The  sound  of  it  came  into  English  much  rjrl 
by  our  adoption  of  French  words  that  had  iL  Suvli  w( 
jans^ier,  jeaIousy\  Jfsty  jetvel^  join^  jt^^fy*  J^*'^.t^%  /"fy*  justice. 

\  V,  and  z  were  introduced  in  the  Middle  English  pcnoJ 
was  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

W  is  literally  what  we  are  accustomed   lo  call  it,  nt 
double  u. 

V  is  a  Latin  letter,  which  came  in  soon  after  the  CoDqi 
with  the  French  words  viriue,  visage^  vatrtf,  veray^  titntrit. 

C  was  invested  with  its  present  i-like  sound  Ir)'  the  F 
intluencc  wliich  accompanied  the  Worman  Conquest  Bcfl( 
that  time  It  was  never  used  but  with  the  k  sound,  whkt 
still  retains  before  Oy  c,  u. 

On  the  letters  h,  q,  w,  and  y — 

Den  Jonsoii  says  of  h :  *  Whether  it  he  a  letter  or  no, 

*  it  is  curious  lo  notice  thai  we  have  Icnl  y  to  (lie  l.alU)  Ungui 
our  I'nntnl  brmks  aniJ   in  our   pronunctAliun.     Latin,  it  ftpjxi&r««  04 
J  wuud,  fox  how,  tf  vi  ti&d,  Cfta  we  aceoont  fof  it»  Mo-c&ui 
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murJi  examined  by  the   ancients.     But  be  it  a  letter 

""*  <r>.  breatX)^  wc  have  great  use  of  it  in  our  tongue, 

rfc  and  after  vowels.      And  though   I  dare   not  say 

L^  ^os  1  have  heard  one  call  her)  the  queen-mother  of 
Its,  yei  she  is  the  life  and  quickening  of  ^  .*r,  /,  s,  /, 
also  r  when  derived  from  the  x-^pirate  Greek  ^,  as  chmf^ 
^pkahdf  shape^  that^  wkai^  rhapsody.^ 

fp- — ^Almost  every  word  beginning  \vtth  p  \%  of  foreign  origin. 


is  a  Latin  letter  that  was  not  recognised  in  English  till  the 
of  the  i«th  century,  Previous  to  this,  the  A.S.  writers 
done  very  well  without  it,  hnving  expressed  the  sound  of 
the  letters  cm.  Thus  cwalm^  avath^  rwen.^  cwU  stood  for 
^uotM,  tpieen>  tfuuk  respectively.  At  first  the  qu  was 
admitted  in  writing  Uitin  or  French  words,  while  civ  kept 
in  native  words.  Among  the  earliest  Latin  or  French 
beginning  with  qn  that  were  adojjted  in  English  are 
^unrUr^  quarrel^  quarry,  quire,  quit,  etc. 
Jonson  says  of  ^.-  *  ^  is  a  letter  which  wc  might  very 
ipATC  in  our  alphabet,  if  we  would  but  use  the  serviceable 
be  should  be,  and  restore  him  to  the  right  reputation  he 
rilh  our  forefathers.  [I^fere  the  p-ammarian  is  in  error^ 
For  the  English  Saxons  knew  not  this  halting  7,  with  her  waiting- 
wornan  u  after  her,  till  custome,  under  the  excuse  of  expressing 
Kifninrhised  [naturalized]  words  with  us,  intreated  her  with  our 
lABi^ii.ue  in  qualit)',  quantity,  etc.,  and  hath  now  given  her  the 
l«it  i.f  i*3  i>ossessions.' 
'Il>e  very  name  of  q  is  French,  viz.  queue ^^t  tailed  letter. 

Of  w  an<l  y — 

Of  w  and  y  the  same  author  remarks :  •  Though  w  have 
llie  scat  of  a  consonant  with  us,  the  power  is  always  vowelish, 
trcn  when  it  leads  the  vowel  in  any  syllable.  Y  is  also  merely 
.'  'ish  in  our  tongue,  and  hath  only  the  power  of 

^  it  obtains  the  seat  of  a  consonant' 

Oq  the  use  of  h — 

f.  w   1  „.  y.  ,   t^  ^  jg  never  used  before  a  consonant.     In 
fuently  found  t>cfore  /,  as  klid^  \\A^  ktat^ 
Clause  V,  as  v-rz/MT^  %o  knock,  /tuappian^lKi  Wk'p  ^^ft<iv>'» 
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before  r,  as  in  hriti':^,  a  ring  ;  hnm,  rime,  hoarfrost ; 
7f',  as  //w//,  tiuie,  kwtjcUier^  whether.     In  M'ho  ( \  '^ 
sound  has  been  quite  suppressed ;  in  w/ta/j  w 
the  A  is  heard  but  rarely.     In  Ben  Jonson'a  l....^  , 
full  sound,     Bcu  Jonson  tells  us  in  his  Sn^/isA  Gn 
tvhaty  which^  xvhtei^  whether  were  iheu  sounded  heuat^ 
iuyuefi^  hoitether. 

In  A.S.  final  h  was  guttural. 

Classification  of  Letters. 

letters  arc  divided  into  yowels  and  COUSOnantS. 

A  vowel  (Lat.  voca/is)  is  a  sound  which  can  be 
independently  of  any  other,  as  (7,  Cy  i,  p.  u. 

If  the  reader  will  pronounce  the  vowels  J,  £,  A,  0, 
will  find  his  mouth  open  wide  to  pronounce  /,  and 
close  till  he  reach  I/. 

/Kand^  are  semi-VOwels. 

A  consonant  (from  Lai.  rf/r,  together ;  and  sattans, 
is  a  sound  which  cannot  be  produced  except  by  the 
of  a  vowel. 

The  consonants  are  i,  r,  rf,/,  ^,  A.y,  k,  7, «,  «,/,  y,  r, 
X,  & 

Obserrations. 
The  letter  a  represents  four  simple  sounds,  as  in 

e  represents  two  simjjle  sounds,  as  in  wc/^,  m^, 
/represents  one  simple  vowel  sound,  as  in  sif, 

diphthongal  sound,  as  in/iW. 
o  represents  two  simple  vowel  sounds,  as  in  dfite, 
V  represents  four  simple  vowel  sounds,  as  in  r 

fiit,  but. 

These  sounds  are  represented  in  a  great  variety  of 
The  a  in  fate  is  represented  byu/' in/»//,  ay  in 

w/i€}\  agh  in  fight,  ea  in  grtot^  au  mgawgr, 
The  a  in  fall  is  represented  by  au  in  tfauti^ 

on  in  hroiid^  o  in/or^  eugh  in  thougfU. 
The  a  in  far  is  Tevxesetwt^  V"^  au  v(\  aHn^  ma 

ca  in  hearty  ah  \n  oH,  e  \vt  clerk,  Ucrijoid. 
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■  in  fat  is  represented  by  ua  in  ^uaci,  and  by  ik  in 

5.  flic  e  in  mete  is  represented  by  «  xn/tit^  ea  in  seaf,  ^o 
xupe&pUj  ei  in  dtceiz^^  u  in  chiif^  ey  in  key,  ay  in  <}itay^ 
I  in  ifHiferimt  a  in  mfdiavaf,  <r  mphxnux. 

6.  The  ^  in  met  is  represented  by  a  in  wra/yj-,  <?'  in  ^u/i/,  ery 
in  says^  w  in  /'//ry,  «  in  d^d^  eo  in  leopard,  ei  in  keifer, 
ic  in  friend,  tte  in  ^w«/. 

7.  Tlie  I  in  sit  is  represented  by  j*  in  dynamite,  e  in/«//y, 
»  in  ^Kfj',  £*  in  women,  a  in  surfeit,  ie  in  JiVtr,  la  in  ^v/'y?, 
dreuit,  ee  in  breeehes,  ia  in  marriage. 

8.  The  I?  in  dot6  is  represented  by  oa  in  ^i7a/,  ^^  in  doe,  etf 
vnyepman,  ow  in  grow,  cw  in  jwy,  ffw  in  hautboy,  eau  \\\ 
chateau,  00  mfloor,  ow  in  r{nv,  ou  in  soul,  ough  in  though. 

The  (?  in  dot  is  represented  by  a  in  what,  ou  in  cough. 
The  «  in  rule  is  represented  by  0  in  ffw?r,  «  in  shoe, 

eu  in  manxuvre,  00  in  ^rtw^/,  w  in  rue,  ui  in  ^///V,  (?«  in 

through. 
The  tf  in  full  is  represented  by  00  in  good,  o  in  aw^  ou 

in  «//r/. 
The  «  in  fuT  is  represented  by  ea  in  /cffr«,  by  ^  in  u>ork, 

by  ^  in  stem. 
The  tt  in  but  is  represented  by  o  in  ^Aw^,  £v  in  does,  00  in 

yKw^,  ou  in  /(7M^A. 

Semi-Vowels. 

le  letters  w  and  _v  are  commonly  called  semi-VOWels. 
ihcy  are  followed  by  a  vowel  sound  in  the  same  syllabic, 
Hr  sound  approaches  that  of  a  consonant,  as  in  win,  twitty 
**,  yonder.  When  a  vowel  precedes  them  in  the  same 
■yllaljje,  they  combine  with  the  preceding  vowel  to  form  either 
jjljphthong  or  a  simple  vowel  sound,  as  awe,  how,  dray,  bey, 
B  K  is  a  pure  vowel  whenever  it  is  followed  by  a  consonant 
^B  yttrium,  ywis).     It  was  always  a  pure  vowel  in  Anglo-1 

W 
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Diphthongs, 
icn  two  vowel  sounds  cohere  without  a  break  between 
the  result  is  what  is  called  a  vowel  or  sonant  diyihihon^.^ 
'>,  ^/l  tno, /AMi?f^'OS (pTonoxxnc^^  thth07v^^i^^'b.v:^iss\< 
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There  are  in  En^jlish  four  such  diphthongs,  vit  /, 
These  require  careiul  consideration  : — 
1.  r,  as  in  pine.  Thisdiphth-- 
by  ai  {aisU),  et  {tif/ur),  / 

Its  sound  is  made  up  of  tlic  a  \x\  father^  and  tb< 
3.  oi^  as  in  voice.  I'his  di|itiilionj;  is  also  UTitici 
and  uoy  {Ouoy),     It  is  made  up  of  the  &oi 
fait^  and  e  in  mde. 

3.  euy  as  in  feud.  I'his  diphthong  is  also  expressed : 

by  u  {niu/g),  cw  or  fwe  (/rtf,  rtfv), «?«  (Afuh/y) 
ue  {hue\  yu  {yuU).     It  is  made  up  of  the  sot 
me^  and  00  in  tool. 

4.  oUt  as  in  hoiLSe.  This  is  also  expressed  in  wril 

{na7v).     It  is  made  up  of  the  sound  of  a  In 
00  in  tooi. 

When  two  of  the  letters  called  vowels  are  written 
represent  either  a  sonant  diphthong  or  a  simple  vowel. 
wc  get  a  written  diphihong  or  Ji\;i'tph.  ~ 

Those  four  are  tlie  only  tme  diphthongs.     Win 
the  letters  called  vowels  are  used  to  represent  a  sini|:46'^ 
sound,  the  result  is  an  improper  diphtkong  or  dii^ra^ 
are  the  at  in  maid^  the  ca  in  tfieat^  the  iV  in  fieiJ^  etc 
these  could  have  been  represented  t>y  a  s.n-lc  letter. 

CONSONANT  SOUNDS. 

The  consonants  may  be  classified  in  two  ways. 

First  Classification  of  Consonants. 

I.  Consonants  or  voice  checks  arc  divisible  into  tiea 
classes : — 

(a)  Consonants  which  only  partiaWy  stop  the  c\ 

breath,  allowing  it  still  10  c&c;ip^ 

tongue  or  through  the  nostrils.      . 

are  called  continuous  or  spirant 
(«)  Consonants  which  wboMy  ^top  the  pa5?:?;:c  of  1 

These  are  comni' 

must  not  be  co; 

letters,  such  as  vV\<i  <  vw  fa:< 


Sioiinds,  /,  w,  »,  r. 


X  and  r,  two  of  the  liquids,  are  called  trills.     They  are 
produced  by  a  vibration  of  certain  portions  o(  the 
vocal  on;ans.     M  and  n  are  nasal  sounds. 
lasts,  Of  hissing  sounds — 

ta)  Simple  sibilants,  J,  x,  sh^  tk  (as  in  azun), 
b)  Compound  sibilantSj  ch  (as  in  chest-  (sh). 

„  „  J  (bard,  as  in  Jest ;  soft,  =  dsi 

as  in  gen  tie). 
X  is  merely  a  double  letter  = 
J^s  or  ^s. 
jping  sounds,  M  (in  thin)  and  //*  (in  this). 
>ia)  or  lip  sounds,/  v. 

iHute  consonants— 

/,  djk  {\jt  hard  f),  g. 

Second  Classification  of  Consonants. 
[All  the  consonants,  whether  continuous  or  momentary, 
arranged  in  groups  according  to  the  organ  of  speech 
is  chiefly  brought  into  action  in  forming  them  : — 
laWals  (L.  Indium '^Wp),  h^p^fyX\  w,  and  the  semi-vowel  xv. 
Dentals  (!«.  i/if/;i  =  tooth),  d^  /,  m,  th  (as  ///  in  bath^  or  dh  in 

{1,.  paiatHs\  j\  ehf  and  the  semi-vowel  >,  as  in  yea. 

wi.!iiir>ls  (L.  i'w//wr=  throat),  ^,  (fr,  ng,  ch  (as  in  /och)^  h. 

Palatal  Sibilants  (L.  sibiians  =^\\is^mg)^  sh  (as  in  asure),  s/i 
■^s  in  ^//rc),  r. 
jKtal  Sibilants,  s  (as  in/r/V),  s  (as  in  mouse),  A 

ORIGIN  OP  THE  ENGLISH  ALPHABET. 

EngUsh  alphabet  is  a  modification  of  the  Roman.     The 

I,  however,  had  no  «»,  and  employed  the  letters  /r,  }\ 

only  in  writing  foreign  words,  especially  Greek.     The 

of  w  was  rcjirL'senled  by  v.     Tlie  l*itin  alphabet  in  its 

LS  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  the   Greek   from   the 

:uTi. 

.oldest  EagliaU  alphabet  consisted  of  ivteui'^'-lova  Vt\XtK. 
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All  except  lluce  are  Roman  r'  p  {Martt)  and  \ 

are  Runic  letters.     D  6,  (e//t)  i>  i  ctosaicU  d^  used 

of  the  tJwrn ;  /'  andy,  as  well  ab  u  and  r--,  were  expre»cd 
sarue  character. 

The  Origfinal  Sounds  of  a,  e,  i.  o,  n. 

The  Icuers  ff,  <",  *',  o,  «  were  originally  inien-^' 
the  vowel  sounds  in/ar^  /^O'.  fis^^^*  p*>^f>  'W^- 
this  value  in  other  languages  that  employ  ihcm. 

Short  Accoant  of  the  Ronic  Characters. 

The  name  Runic  is  applied  to  an  alphabet  of  sixteen 
which  appears  to  have  existed  among  the  Gothic  nations; 
remote  antiquity.     After  having  been  in  use  among  our 
forefathers  from  lime  immemorial,  it  gave  place,  in  the 
century  of  our  era,  to  the  Roman  alph.ibct. 

The  wort!  A*wM  signified 'tijyslcry' Of  'secret.'    A  Vf '■^  frr.Tn  t!im 
in  w>e  till  a  comparatively  recent  period  of  En 
lent  for  tlic  Verb  to  whisper.     In  Chaticei  (/> 
thai  the  Soumpaour  drew  near  lo  his  travcILiog  coinj  niii-jfi— 
*  Ful  privcly,  and  reumJ  ut  hit  cic' 

The   Runic  literature  is  mostly  carved  on 
axes,  si>car-hcads»  knife-handles,  swords,  and  > 
Runic   inscriptions  are   chiefly  found   in   the   Northcmj 
Western  extremes  of  Europe.     Runes  are   fuund  on 
stones,  church  crosses,  etc,  and  the  isle  of  Man  is  famous 
its  Runic  stones. 

When,  in  the  6th  century  A.D.,  the  Roman  alphabet  as 
its  ascendency  over  the  native  njnes,  the  latter  did  not 
diately  fall  into  disuse-     They  can  scarcely  be  said  toi 
been   extinct   before  the   nth  century.      In    the  dark 
they  were  regarded  as  positive  tokens  of  heathenism,  and - 
belonging  only  to  sorcery  and  magic 

History  of  the  letters  Thorn  and  Wen. 

Two  Runic  letters,  for  good  le.nson,  were  ici.iir  cil.    ihc^^ 
these  was  ihe  old  //wrfi  (|i),  for  which  the  l-i 
pression  was  the  use  of  the  two  letters  M.     l^v. 
more  local  j>,  which  N«as  ^viptxstAti  \y^  a  dc^\\\5^e.  u  oc  double  ft] 
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ielded  to  double  u  soon  nftcr  the  Norman  Conquest. 

(M)    had   a   more   prolonged   career.     A   modified 

leiter  was  put  forward  as  a  substitute  for  this  ancient 

namely  a  crossed  d^  but  the  character  thus  invented 

not  succeed  in  ousting  the  Runic  f,  which  continued 

_    _-d  along  with  it  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  and  confused 

>cr  until  they  were  both  ultimately  banished  by  the  general 

cion  of  the  M.     This  change  was  not  corapfelely  established 

the  close  of  the  15th  century. 


TH£  ORDER  OF  TH£  ALPHABET. 

of  the  most  hopelessly  dlfBcult,  at  first  sight,  of  all 

is  why  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  found  in  their 

order.     Within  the  last  half-century,  however,  a  theory 

;en  formed  which  is,  Dr.  Angus  thinks,  an  approximate 

ition.     It  is  suggested,  first,  that  the  original  alphabet 

ted  of  sixteen  letters,  the  rest  being  variations  of  some  o( 

and  that  of  these  a,  e,  O  are  the  three  principal  vowel 

The  whole  wilJ  then  stand  thus  in  Hebrew:*— 

First  guttural  breathing  ;  MA^  gimely  daUth  (^,  g^  d). 

Bat  mutes  and  lene. 
Second   breathing,  gutturo-palatal :   vnu,  cheth^  ttth 
(hky  ghy  dh\  aspirates  ;  lamed^  $mm^  nun  (I,  w,  «), 
liquidi! ;  sameck^  sibilant 
Third  breathing,  palalo-iabia! :  //,  koph,  tau  (/,  *,  /), 
sharp  mutes. 

Or,  placing  Ihcm  horizontally,  and   under  their  respective 

mitting  the  liquids  and  sibilants,  wc  have — 

li'.v^iiiiogs.                 LabiaK                 Palatals.  LinguaU. 

A                         B                C  (or  G)  D 

K                         F               Ch(or  H)  Dh  (or  Th) 

[I            Liquids  L                      M  N] 

0                         P                      K  '1' 

•to  is  substantially  the  order  of  the  old  Hebrew.     The 

^Wc  ue  oblJgtd  to  assume  a  slif^ht  acquaintance  on.  the  part  of  llie 
with  ihe  Hebrew  Alphabet.     But  this  may  be  acquired  tn  ten 
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wliole  question  is  rather  curious  Iban  practically  imp^jruin- 
Angufs  Ilandiiook^  §  125. 

The  writer  of  the  ariicle  '  Alphabet '  in  the  £• 
Britannica  (9th  edition)  thinks  but  little  apporeniJy  o: 
as  here  put  forward.     From  the  article  in  question  wc  qv 
following  : — 

•The  axrangcment  of  the  Ictteis  of  the  alphabet  has  jjiver 
ingenious  spcculatipn.     It  has  been  ni-iny  Itracs pointed  out  .> 
certainly  traces  of  regularity  of  arranj^emcnt.     The  ihrcc  monjUiUrjf 
sounds  ^,  ^,  (/,  were  placed  together  ;  aoJ  it  is  p'<ssible  that  P^Lt 
(lenotc«J  by  fc,  koph^  tau)  may  bavc  l»een  oncT  •  — '    -     -  ' 
later  intrusions  ;  /,  m,  n  have  an  affinity  n 
was  pcr]>etualc<l  by  (heir  meaningless  tle^i^ri 
appearance  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  idea  ihjl  ihey  may  have 
pocely  put  together.     U  has  been  sugg^t'^J  l^^*^ '^i- f'^"^-'-'^^ 
roinpoved  of  "four  qunternion&"  of  Jcticrs  each  I 
the  scattered  [tosition  of  the  vuwcls  gives  some  col 

•  On  the  otiier  hand,  it  must  he  reinenabcrcd  thai  u.c 
European  nlnhabcts  is  the  same  as  that  of  I'hLtrniciit,  aiil 
were  brcaihings,  but  no  vowel  sounds.     Besides,  the  t:.i-.  .  -... 
just  as  Decenary  as  any  sixteen  which  we  might  arnnge,  and  to  aU  *| 
niiccjust  a^s  ancient, 

•The  author  of  the  New  Cratylw  actually  <3rcw  up  his  list 
three  suft   iiiomentaiies  (iW/t,  ^Vi^/,  f^4!/A)  headed  hy  aUf/- 
k  followed  by  van,  cAe/h,  tdk,  oddly  grouped  as  aspirates  ;  then  v.r  1 
liquids  with  samah  behind  ihcm  ;  and,  lastly,  fe,  kcfk^  /au^  uodcr 
Care  ot  ayin.     This,  of  course,  renders  it  necessary  to  *'  omit  rlT^'-  wLiti 
only  a  softened  formof*ff/A,  the  liquid  rrjA,  and  thesccni-vowi 
are  of  more  recent  introduction."    Also  it  is  "  quite  cerinin  ' 
at  fir^t  only  one  sibilant,  samerh."     In  (his  way  Dr.    I 
himself  that  "the  originaJ  Semitic  alphabet  conlained  oi^ 

*A1I  such  attempts  must    ho  nr'  ■-  -    ■ 

internal  evidence.     ^\s  the  Phcr: 
Egyptian  hieratic,  it  is  most  impro 
uses  should  have  been  arranged  upon  any  sa  ' 
Ukcly  (hat  chance  guided  the  genera]  orniii^ 
obviously  similar  may  have  been  pat  together  uulcuuutulij.* 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ALPHABET. 

The  thcorj  of  a  perfect  Alphabet  requires  ihicc  liiin 
viz. — 

(1)  That  every  simple  sound  should  bavc  its  apftofdl 

syrabol,  viz.  a  single  s'gn. 
{a)  That  no  sound  should  have  more  than  ooe  slgtL 
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t  simibr  sounds  should  be  represented  by  similar 

c'gns,  these  last  varjing  according  to  the  degrees  of 

ess  with  the  sounds  they  represent 

;lish  alphabet  be  tested  by  ibese  ihiee  principles  it  will  be 

un&itisfaclory.      It   is  at   once  uncettoin,    incuiudstentt 

de6cicn(,  and  rctlandonL.* — Dr.  Angui, 

a  severe  indictmeat     Let  us  sec  how  it  is  sustained. 

— *  Thougli  llie  teu^k  cough  «n(I  ktcctmgk  plough  nie  through^ 
O'er  Lifc'f  dark  hugh  my  joumcy  I  pursue.* 

(a)  The  Vowels, 
only  a  single  example,  the  first  vowel,  a,  has  four 
in  faU^  /ail,  far^  fat.     The  first  of  ihcse  sounds  is 
ed  also   by  ai^  a)\  ty^  figK  ^^t  ^^t  ^^  I  while  the  a  of 
>i  by  aj/,  aWy  oa^  ou,  o^  and  ough.     Each  of 
of  this  letter  is  also  represented  by  a  plurality 
KUions.     Here  we  have  uncertainty  and  deficiency. 

(b)  The  Consonanta. 
of  the  consonauts  also  represent  different  sounds, 

(like  s)  before  <*,  r,  _y,  as  ctntury^  eilizen,  cymlniL 

/,  as  capiain^  cork^  current^ 


r.l. 


(like  k)  before  a,  o,  w, 

c/&uJ,  verdict. 

sound  of  sh  in  a  few  words  Uke  scdal. 

\  its  ordinary  sound,  is  pronounced  as  v  in  ^and  its 
lunds. 

Jbefore  ij,  o^  i/,  »,  /,  r,  as  gast  gold^  gutn^  etc ;  but 
soft  before  ^,  /',  ^. 
etiraes  sharp,  as  in  iing ;  somctin^es  flat,  as  in  raisin  ; 
ecimes  silenti  as  in  island ;  sometimes  it  has  the  sound 
ft  or  J^  as  m  pleasure,  immersion, 
'cd  by  i  and  another  vowel  in  the  same  syllable  is 
lounced  as  xA,  as  in  creationi  ^<wation. 
,  sharp  sound,  like  is  in  exerme^  and  a  Sat  sound  like 
1  exertion.     It  has  also  the  sound  of  r  in  Xenophon. 
le  sound  of  Rat  /,  as  in  teal^  and  also  of  fiat  M,  as  in 

as  wc  sec,  seven  Consonants   represent   eighteen 
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The  errors  of  the  alphabet  and  its  incoDsistendei 
nlso  obvious : — 
T/t  in  //line  is  related  lo  d  and  not  lo  A     Ir 

simple  sound,  and  ought  to  have,  like  /^  a 
_/has  no  real  relation  as  a  sound  lo  either  i  or }, 
S/i  is  no  accurate  representative  of  the  sound  it  stands  for,  wl 

is  also  represented  in  certain  combinations  Iiy  £,  j,  ami 
C/tf  as  in  cA^s/,  has  no  relation  to  hard  r,  nor,  strictly,  to  A, 

if  it  is  a  sim|Me  sotmd,  as  in  some  languages,  it  ovglll 

be  rcjiresentcd  by  a  single  letter. 
C  is  redundant,  and  may  always  be  represented  by  ^  or  j; 
y  is  represented  by  ^,  as  in  ginger. 
Q  might  be  represented  by  iw. 
i  is  a  double  letter,  being  equal  to  jfj  or  Af,  or  it  is  a  an; 

letter  with  the  force  of  x  ;  in  cither  cose  it  is  tcduodanl 

The  imperfections  of  the  English  alphabet  arc  llios  si 
up  by  Mr.  Adams  {En^iish  Langua^e^  jf  5a) : — 
The  English  alphabet  is  imperfect,  because — 
(1)  It  expresses  several  distinct  sounds  by  one  symbol, 
thirteen  vowel  sounds  and  two  diphthongs  Ate  rcpri 
sented  by  five  letters, 
^expresses  p  in  o/^  and/in  other  words,  such  as 

fair^  etc. 
6^  is  a  guttural  in  gaUj  and  a  sibilant  in  gin, 
S  eirpresses  s  in  xw w,  sh  in  surc^  s  in  df^s^  zh  in  pieam^ 
A"  expresses  3  in  Xenophan,  and  ks  in  fax, 
{2)  A  single  sound  is  frequently  represented  by  two  or  cw: 

symbols. 
(3)  It  contains  superfluous  letters,  viz.  a  ^,  Jr. 
(4}  Many  distinct  sounds  have  no  separate  symbols  to  it! 
sent  them,  e.g.  th  in  M/'w,  dh  in  M//w;  $k  in  lAoVi 
in  aiurc,  ish  in  chtsi^  n^  in  simgtr. 

To  these  remarks  may  be  added : — 
(5)  Simple  sounds  arc  sometimes  express 
of  letters,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  imj' 
digraphs,  e.g.  frauds  friend^  foe. 

The  au  ai fraud  mitht  h«vc  bccu  expressed  Iiy  d  u  tn/kJ7, 
frimi  uic1/m  inig,ht  hav«  been  t^ett/rVAt^and^  u  tn  Hmiai\ 
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ipJet  soum'.s  are  sometimes  expressed  by  single  letters, 
are  often  written  hut  not  pronounced — that  is  lo 
say,  many  of  our  words  contain  siletit  letters. 

A  Remedy  proposed    Phonographic  Spelling. 

Phonography  is  an  attempt  to  remove  these  anomalies.  But 
pbonographic  alphabet  will  never  take  the  place  of  the  old 
e.  First,  because  it  conceals  the  etj-molo^  of  words  con- 
undbig  such  as  are  alike  in  sound  but  distinct  in  meaning  ; 
coodly,  and  chiefly,  because  the  whole  literature  of  Europe 
written  on  the  old  system.  The  change  would  be  too 
Bublesome,  while  the  advantage  is  doubtful 


iDinONAL  PACTS  RESPECTING  THE 
ENGLISH  ALPHABET. 

Cis  hard  {like  i)  before  a,  o,  u  {e.g.  cat,  attj  cuf)^  and  soft 
(like  jr)  before  e,  t\  a.ndy  {e.g.  ceii^  city^  Cyprux). 
(like  e)  is  hard  before  tf,  <;,  u  {e.g.  gate^  gold^  ^uHnery)\ 
soft  before  e  (e,g.  gem\  and  before  words  in  i  and  y 
that  are  not  of  Teutonic  origin  {e.g.  gin^  gvpsy)\  but 
hard  in  gi/f^  giid^  gill  (of  a  fish),  etc. 
\  Q  liears  a  French  name.     It  represents  the  sound  of  (Fr.) 

queue^  a  tail. 
i  In  the  old-fa^hioncd  way  of  writing  the  (y  or^^),  the>  is 
a  corruption  of  the  old  letter  called  thorn  (]>),  whit  h 
stood  for  the  th  in  thin.     It  is  absurd  to  mistake  this 
letter  for  V. 

doubled  consonant  usually  shows  that  the  preceding 
vowel  is  short,  e.g.  running,  rotting^  sinmng,  winnings 
from  run,  tvty  sin,  win. 
Mi'tc  ',  after  a  single  consonant,  usually  shows  that  the 
wel  IS  long,  eg.  done,  kyne,  pine,  shine,  etc. 
1  of  ^  is  often  maintained  by  putimg  u  after 
It,  as  guest,  giii/J,  guile^  gvinea. 

•before  ck,  and  d  before  gy  in  the  same  syllable,  are  often 
msened  to  show  that  the  following  consonant  is  to  be 

2  O 


I 


meaning,  '«  *  ^  ^ing^e  •=^°:' °  compound-  «  j 

/^"'.-t^e  word  is  dcn^tfj'^  uVen  U«^f  ;(■,„  (o-^nedj 

Sow  "Words  are  w  divided-     , 
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ruled  commonly  given  are  open  to  serious  objection: 

^When  two  consonants  come  logctlicr  between  two  vowels, 
Ihey  should  be  divided,  as  fab-let* 
idi  scj.'aiate  syllable  should,  3S  far  as  possible,  begin 
with  a  consonant,  as  in'Com-pr€-hen-si4>U. 

^['8,  iroposMble  to  lay  down  rules  of  universal 

It  iJie  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  should  be  to 

so  that  the  syllabic  division  may,  as  far  as  pos- 

e  with   ihe  ttJ^llological  division,  as  ri^ht-€om^ 

i-tan,  0rtho^apky,  tfuolcgy,  etc     Only,  perhaps,  when 

»g  mainly  the  sound  of  the  letters,  would  it  be  permis- 

to  divide  in  such  a  manner  as  to  belie  the  etymology,  r^. 

rV(fu',  or-thog-raph'y\  ihiol-o^^  etc 

\%\  Causes  have  influenced  English  Spelling? 
usoaialies  of  English  spelling  arc  proverbial,  and  no 
present  great   diniculties   to  foreigners,  ,ind  even   to 
ucD.     In  explanation  of  them,  it  should  be  remem* 
that  English  spelling  is  influenced — 
By  the  deficiencies  and    unceilainties  of   the    English 
Iphabct,  which  it  seeks  to  remedy  by  various  onho- 
tphical  expedients. 

llutcr,  for  insifliRT,  \%  employed  to  show  that  the  prccc-ling 
Towcl  is  )oi'.^,  <.^,  rohe,  lAtru,  banc.  Or,  a  consonant  is 
doubled  to  ^lovv  that  the  preceding  vowvl  is  shoit,  e^. 
nauuHCt  sintUHg,  winning* 

By  the  variety  and  copiousness  of  the  words  that  have 
been  taken  from  various  sources,  and  need  to  be  con- 
■  ^  the  spelling,  with  their  roots, 

'  \  \tc  spelt  sitjt,  but  it  is  neco&siuj,  by  retaining  the  r« 
tg  >!ii.H  the  connection  with  ilie  Latm  civis,  a'vitas,  vtc 

1'^  thr  necessity  of  distinguishing  words  of  like  sound,  but] 
'crent  meaning, 

r  r  exiunple.  forJ  must  be  tltslinf^oisticd  by  ihc  spelling  frum 
gkerd,  and  for^s  from  torfsc^  which,  nevertheless,  come  from 
the  eatne  roor;  BTirt  al^o  fruch  words  as  turn  onr]  un,  sitfrt 
■nd  stMt,  I.  V,  which  conic  froin  di^crcnt   foot>, 


ifacnigh  lhc> 


1  in  pronunciatioa, 


tavc  ttiih  this   uoacientilic  rule,  an  ever 
nmg  of  djc-j^d'i/u.     \\t  M  OT\ce  it^VcV,'* 
1  M>/c.n  Ajcivrai'c,  Hmil.iT  to  sherbet.*      \\' 
r.-n  he  ira-s  UUormc^  that  It  W4^  lji«  QtdUui^  ^Ul'i 
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Many  wurils  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  liavc  come  t( 
througli  different  channels,  sometimes  direct  from 
original  language,  sometimes  through  the   French, 
passing   through    which   they   have   undergone 
alteration  of  form. 

independent  and  Jtumar,  for  m«Unr 
Latin ;    defendant    and    Aumffur 
French.      AutkcHsg  and  tiviiuaiwn   n 
Latin   words ;    whcre&s  auiAorise  aad  < 
forms  in  which  ihcy  rcAch  ds  throagh  i.._   . 
accuunts   for   the   dilTcrence   in   spelling.      H( 
correct.     'ITie  question  which  is  to  be   nrei 
upon  another,  viz.  whether  wo  desire  to  lollc- 
analogy  of  our  language,  and  of  ihc  Unguage  u 
words  were   oripinally   taken,    or  whether,  nrgirr-i 
•nak'gy,  we  prefer  to  give,  in  the  &pelling,  the  VisAatf 
the  form. 


A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  MOST  STRIKING  DETEC 
OF  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

{a)  We  find  that  s  is  frequently  WTitien  where  s  is  pronouno 

e.g.  stags,  dogSf  ifgs.     This  is  always  the  case  when 

stiHixed  to  a  Hat  mute,  a  vowel,  or  a  liquid. 
ifi)  Ed  is   frequently  written   where  /  is  pronounce*!, 

wrecked^  stopped.     This  occurs  whenercr  cd  is  su& 

to  a  shaqi  mute. 
(i.')  Ti'  and  si  arc  used  sometimes  with  their  natural  «ouiK 

e.g,   quanti'tyt  cri-si-s,   and   son»euiiics  as  sh,  c/. 

nation^  fusion.     In  the  latter  case  they  are  a}*i 

followed  by  a  vowel. 
{d)  £s  ts  frequcnUy  written  where  s  is  sounded,  t^.  A 

Aides,  7voives. 
{e)  letters  are  occasionally  written  which  are  not  sounii 

e^.  plumi,  indirt,  si^n,  ^nife,  ca/m,  ^.w". '>.•'■<,  0 

demff,  i/land,  bus/le,  7«Tong,  (Gnostic,/ 
(/)  When  a  consonant  is  doubled,  only  one  m  swui.dcd. 

appear,  address^  immure. 
(g)  A  single  letter  often  represents  diffci"      ■     '    ^nill 

same  sound  \s  oUcn  Tc^^ewivixt^  \  .-». 
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ORTHOEPY. 

Orthoepy  is  that  division  of  Grammar  which  treats  of  correct 
ronunciation. 

There  are  in  Great  Britain  five  principal  dialects^the 
Jorthem  and  Scotch,  the  Irish,  the  London  and  South 
Astem,  the  West  and  South  Western,  and  the  dialect  of  the 

idJand  Cotmtics,  with  sub  divisions  of  each.  Distinct  and 
tc  errors  of  pronunciation*  are  pccuhar  to  each  dialect, 
,es  which  one  dialect  often  contains  some  of  the  peculiar- 
lies  of  another.  Into  the  question  of  pronunciation  we  cannot 
find  space  to  enter.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  Englisli 
tfilects  will  read  with  pleasure  some  of  the  poetical  specimens 
of  Provincial  English  contained  in  the  first  part  of  Mr.  James 
Ofrhard  HalliweU's  Diclionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words, 

'Ihe  pronunciation  of  many  English  words  has  clianged  even 
wee  the  days  of  the  Regency.  The  fashionable  pronuncia' 
tion  of  *  Rome't  in  the  time  of  George  IV.  was  Jioom,  *  gold 
*«$  pronounced  j?w/</,  and  'lilac,'  iayhc.  A  gentleman  would 
tp«k  of  a  *  yellow'  silk  handkerchief  as  yaUmi\  would  allude 
to  a  piece  of  *  china '  as  chaney^  and  in  returning  thanks  for  a 
small  service  would  declare  himself  vastly  oltkeged.  Such  are 
the  changes  to  which  human  speech  is  subject  This  once- 
bsbionable  mode  of  speaking  would  now  be  thought  ridiculous. 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  ON  THE 
ALPHABET. 
t  What  is  the  use  of  an  Alphabet  f     Give  some  account  of  our 
Alphabet^  with  reference  both  to  its  origin  and  to  the 
chssifuation  of  its  tetters. 


'  \Vc  tniit  ihc  reader  will  p&rdon  ihe  inserlion  of  rii  anccilote.  The 
ubor  recollcclx,  upon  one  occasioa,  ha%ing  travelled  by  a  train  winch 
Kfipped  for  a  couple  of  minutes  ot  a  junction  on  ihe  Great  Northern  KaJl- 
tij-.  On  ihc  arrival  of  the  train,  a  loud-lunged  porter  promenaded  ihe 
pltlform,  and  called  out,  'Change  here  for  Sclby  an'  'Ool  ; '  llicrchy 
liiretling  ihc  pasu-nucrs  to  chanj»c  fur  Sclby  ami  Hull.  Ours  being  'a 
liirough  carriage,' the  porter's  pronunciation  created  some  little  amusement 
imoog  the  pas&engei&  from  the  .South.  One  titile  man,  looking  round  the 
iuriagc  with  a  complacent  smile  and  an  air  of  1/cnevuIent  ti-pcriorilya 
plained  to  his  fclluw- travellers,  *£e  means  'UIU' 
f  *  Now  it  is  Romi  indeed  and  room  enough.'— Ctf  jar. 
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s.  SAoW  that  the  English  Alphabet  is  l^th  rtdu^ 

defective, 

3.  Indicate  some  of  the  most  important  fafts  in 

the  English  Alpliahct^  and  accounty  as  far  as  y 
the  order  in  which  the  Utters  foUcnv  one  anoth 

4.  Horn  ffiany  separate  v<ytvel  sounds  art  then 

JIow  many  true  diphtlwngs  f 

5.  Show  in  wliat  way  defect  or  ' 

disguises  the  true  nature  a* 
sounds. 

6.  Give  Hie  derivation^  and  explain  the  meaning  of  \ 

alphabet,  vowel,  diphthong,  s)  liable,  mute,  sil 

7.  What  would  be  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  Alphabet  t 

and  in  what  respects^  does  the  English  Alphai 
fall  short  of  that  ideal  f 

8.  For  how  many  sounds  are  there  signt  gixfen  by  , 

Alphabets     Give  a  full  list  of  the  sounds  for 
are  required. 

9.  Mention  some  words  thai  are  spelt  alike  but 

differently;  alsOy  some  v*ards  thai  arc  sfeif, 
but  pronounced  alike. 

10.  How  many  separate  sounds  has  the  letter  i? 

all  the  different  ways  in  which  the  t  of  melC 
being  represented, 

11.  Give  one  or  two  instances  in  which  simple  sounds 

sented  by  a  plurality  of  letters^  arid  oth,'r_ 
udUch  single  Utters  art  usfd  to  e\' 

12.  Make  a  list  of  twelve  words^taeh  of 'ii.:..-.,  ., 

kttcr. 

13.  Write  a  short  summary  of  the  pemfiarities  ef  • 

English  with  which  you  are  particularly  acqui 

ACCENT. 

Accent  defiiied. 

Accent  is  the  stress  laid  by  ilie  voice  upon  a  part 

that  is,  upon  a  particular  syllabic,  sis  presime^  thMtf 

Accent  and  EmphmoliB. 

-Accent  must  i\ol\)C  cQuVou\v\cii'wi3Qa.«3W^t»as&,- 
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bid  upon  a  particiJar  word  in  pronouncing  a  sentence, 

I  come  to  bury  Cjesar,  not  \o  praise  him. 
:ent  is  to  syllables  what  emphasis  is  to  words. 

Place  of  the  Accent. 

English  words  may  be  accented  on  any  of  ihe  four  last 
s)lLibles,  but  the  tendency  of  the  langUE^gTO  is  to  throw  the 
accent  as  near  the  beginning  of  the  word  as  possible,  e^. 
^^nffpcly^  gtbgraphy^  adveriisament^  thiatre^  etc. 

As  a  rule,  the  accent  in  English  is  on  the  root,  not  on  the 
wffix,  as  sht/ffurd-esSy  vkrs-ide. 

Nor  on  the  prefix,  except  when  it  greatly  modifies  the 
meaning,  or  is  emphatic,  or  is  a  much  stronger  syllable  than 
the  chief  syllable  of  the  root. 

ITius  in  un-nafural  and  impossible  the  accent  falls  upon  the 

t  syllable  but  two,  except  when  it  is  desired  to  show  a 
distinction  between  *  not  natural'  and  un-naturaiy  or  between 
'not  possible'  and  impossibU^  in  which  case  the  prefix  becomes 
emphatic.  Cbnsonant^  dissonant,  resonant  are  examples  of 
compounds,  in  which  the  prefix  materially  modifies 
iKantng,  and  therefore  attracts  the  accent 

Secondary  Accent. 

In  words   of  three   syllables  or  upwards,   a    secondary 
atmliary  accent  is  sometimes  used,  though  this  is  never  markec 

print,  and  not  in  all  c-ases  easily  recognisable  by  the  ear. 
^OT  instance,  in  the  words  bea&ti/uly  icmpordry^  incuntrovhtibU, 
tWiough  the  chief  accents  fall  upon  the  syllables  marked 
(hu*  {*^  there  is  also  a  slight  stress  on  those  marked 
(').  This  secondary  accent  is  owing  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  voice,  which  speaks  as  we  walk,  putting  down 
iad  lifting  up  alternately.  This  process  was  indicated  by  the 
tenas  thesis  (putting  down)  and  atsis  (taking  up)  of  the  Greek 
prosed  is  ts. 

On  the  Accent  of  Compound  Words. 

For  the  rule  concerning  the  accent  of  compound  words,  the 
der  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  *  Deri\*ation  and  Cum- 
itioo.' 
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Many  words  ia  £ng1iiih  are  distinguished  by 
alone. 

In  many  words,  mostly  of  Latin  origin.  diflTeFcncc 
makes  up  for  the  want  of  inflectional  endings,  and 
distinguish — 

(a)  A  Noun  from  a  Verb. 
{d)  An  Adjective  from  a  Verb. 
(f)  A  Noun  from  an  Adjective;  and  also  ocaaii 
(if)  A  Noun  from  a  Noun. 
(^)  An  Adjective  from  an  Adjective. 
{/)  A  Verb  from  a  Verb. 

{a)  Here  the  Noun  is  accented  on  the  first  s}'nabU 
on  the  second,  as — 


Noun. 

Verb. 

Noun. 

dl^stract 

abstract 

dcUil 

Accent 

accent 

digest 

iffix 

affix 

^cort 

^Ltribute 

attribute 

(5ssay 

augment 

augment 

^xile 

cdOeague 

colleague 

Export 

cdmraune 

commune 

tfxtracl 

compound 

compoiind 

fiSrment 

cdnccrt 

conotfrt 

Import 

conduct 

conduct 

Impress 

c<$nflict 

conflict 

Increase 

c6nser\'e 

constirve 

Insult 

consort 

cons<^rt 

perfume 

contest 

cont^t 

permit 

c6n  tract 

contract 

pervert 

contrast 

contrast 

prefix 

cdnvexse 

convdrse 

pr^misc(s) 

convert 

convert 

pr^age 

cdnvict 

convict 

prcfsenl 

.ctJnvoy 

conv6y 

pr(^)duce 

Sd^crease 

decrtase 

pr<$eress 

prrfjcd 

^^filc 

defile 

d(!-scnnt 

descant 

pri')iest 

dCaen 

desert 

nibcl 

p^ 
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-laew, 

r^r^. 

f^Jcod 

record 

rtffuse 

refuse 

f^ua 

retail 

subject 

subject 

=Uivey 

surv(5y 

Noun,  VtrK 

t<5naent  torment 

transfer  transfer 

transport  Iranspdit 

dndress  undr^ 

lipset  upset 

.^M  an  Adjective  is  distinguished  from  a  Verb,  the 
•^'■Jjective  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  Verb 
"^•^  the  second,  as — 

•Adjective.  Verb.  I         Adjective,  Va-b, 

ibsent  abstet        |         frequent        frer[udnt 

a  Noun  is  distinguished  from  an  Adjective,  the 
otm  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  Adjective 
'^n  the  second,  as — 

Noun,         Adjective.  A^oun.        Adjective, 

compact       compdct  Instinct         instinct 

Expert  expert  precedent    precedent 

Note, — Shakespeare  and  Milton  have  converse^  record, 
incriase^  instinct,  as  Nouns, 

*^  accent  occasionally  distinguishes  also — 

^    Voun  from  a  Noun,  as  desert^  a  waste  place ;  deshty  tliat 

Mhich  is  deserved. 
^*^i  Adjective  from  an  Adjective,  as  ^Ilant^  brave ;  galldnt^ 

courteous. 
A.  Verb  from  a  Verb,  as  cbnjurey  to  juggle;  conjure^  to 

implore. 

Similarity  of  Accent. 
**«  accent  sometimes  remains  unchanged,  as — 

usiy,  consent,  hifrald,  resi>^ct  (Nouns  and  Verbs), 
c6ncrete,  pdtent  (Adjectives  and  Nouns), 
exict  (Verb  and  Adjective). 
content  (Adjective,  Noun,  and  Verb). 

^  accent    sometimes    marks    a    distinct    difference    of 
-  in  the  following ; — 

t  (the  month)  augdst  (dignified) 

jure  (to  juggle)  conjiire  (to  implore) 
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Clillcct  (a  prayer) 

giliant  (brave) 

fncense  (perfume) 

an  invalid  (a  sick  man) 

a  minute  (a  duration  of  time) 

an  6bjecl  (a  thing) 

premises  (buildings,  etc) 

a  silpine  (part  of  a  Verb) 


coll6:t  (to  gather  togelJ 
galldnt  (courteous) 
incense  (to  enrage) 
invalid  (powerless) 
miniite  (smalt) 
obji5ct(io  make  anobjecl 
premises  (states  at  the 

raenccment) 
supine  (inaccire) 


Accent  and  Qaantity* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  English,  as  in  Greek,  the 
entirely  distinct  from  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  e^.  Ai 
and  august  have  each  one  long  syllable,   according  toj 
Knglish  mode  of  reckoning  the  length  of  syllables,  and 
two  long  syllables  according  to  the  Classical  method, 
yet    we    can    accent    either   syllable    as    we    please 
inHuencing  the  quantity  of  the  vowel. 

Shifting  of  the  Accent 

Many  words  are  used  by  older  authors  with  x 
accent  from  that  which  they  now  bear.  The  general  lend* 
(especially  in  the  case  of  Romance  derivatives)  is  to  tk 
tack  the  accent  as  far  as  possible.  Bui  we  may  notice — 
academy  (Cowley)  gilzette  (Pope) 

balc6ny  (Cowpcr  and  Byron)         mischi^\ 
blasphemous  (Milton)  thcatrt 

chdslisc  (Shakespeare)  irc 

contr^^ry  (Shakespeare)  up 

extirpate  (Shakespeare)  protc^^  ^MjK 

Note. — The  word  apost^Uc^  which  in  Dryden 
apbstoHc^  is  a  rare  instance  of  the  accent  ; 
the  opposite  direction. 

Two  Systems  of  Accentuation  have  been  at  w< 

English. 
The  characteristic  undctxy  of  Teutonic  accentuiiiicc 
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the  stress  upon  the  root  sellable  of  a  word,  leaving  the 
aons  and  rorniaiive  syllables  unaccented  ;  thus — 

Hfe  lively  Uvclineas 

U$ve  I<$vely  liveliness 

wdrld         worldly        worMliness 

French  the  accentuation  naturally,  in  the  first  instance, 
1  that  of  the  1  atin,  in  which  the  accent  fell  upon  the 
ite,  or  Inst  s> liable  but  one,  if  that  syllable  was  long; 
Li    i,  i.ic  ar.tc-penultimate,  or  last  but  two,  if  the  penultimate 
Ihs  short.     The  omistion  of  final  syllables  of  inQection  in 
'      ften  left  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  even  when 
no:  the  root-syllable.     Thus  virtutem  became  vtriu^ 
dti. 
'.\  words  first  passed  from  French  into  English, 
.iUcj  r.iluialiy  had  their  French  accent,  as — 
distince,  contr^e,  manure,  solace. 
And  in  Spenser  wc  find — 

bondige,  progress,  succour,  usitge. 

of  these  adopted  words,  however,  have  been  affected 
English  accentuation,  which  tends  to  keep  the  accent 

from  the  last  syllable.  In  words  of  French  or  Lalin 
and  of  more  than  two  syllables,  there  is  a  tendency  to 

the  accent  back  upon  the  antepenultimate,  but  to  this 

are  two  exceptions,  viz. — 

X)  French  derivatives  in  -adt,  -ier  or  -«^,  -ie^  -oon,  -ine  or  -wi, 

keep  the  arcent  on  the  last  syllable. 
)  Adjectives  which  are  seemingly  taken  from  the  I-atin 

with  the  simple  rejection  of  the  final  syllable,  as  benign^ 

iiunume^  pohte^  robust.     These  also  are  accented  on 

tilt  last  syllable. 

"^c  nntur:^  s>c!ghl  of  the  syllable  has  also  to  be  taken  into 
Id  be  difficult,   for  instance,  in  words  like 

..;.. ision^  benefacior^  to  place  the  accent  elsewhere 

*^*ii  00  tiic  liist  ayUable  but  one.  A  blight  difference  in  the 
.•ordwill  enable  the  accent  to  be  thrown  further  back,  as  for 
"Wanre  in  UtttJ^/rftA 
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Some  other  facts  with  tegard  to  the  alteration  of  the 
are  worth  notice : — 

(a)  Unaccented  syllables  disappear ;  thus  : — 

A.S.  gere/a    has  become  reeve. 

Fr.  escadron  „  squadron, 

Fr.  escuier  „  squire. 

example  „  sample^ 

Espagne  „  Spain. 

(b)  An  unaccented  long  syllable  sometimes  gets  shortened 
thus : — 

cup-board  is  pronounced  as  cuh-board.* 
housewife  „  hussif. 

There  are  various  causes  of  the  shiftimf  of  the  aocent^l 
These  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 
X.  Contraction. 

2.  The  influence  of  native  accent  upon  foreign,  and  vit$\ 

versd. 

3.  Convenience  in  differentiating  words  similarly  spelt 

4.  The  Ucence  of  poets. 


NOTES  ON  SPELLINO. 

Erratic  as  English  spelling  is  generally  admitted  to  be,  it  « 
nevertheless  possible  for  its  irregularity  to  be  overstated.  By 
careful  observation  we  are  able  to  detect  many  uniformities^ 
which  may  be  expressed  as  Rules,  to  which,  however,  there  are 
rather  numerous  exceptions.  Among  the  most  important  Rules 
of  Spelling  are  the  following : — 

Rule  I.  Monosyllables  in  j,/,  /,  preceded  by  a  short  vowel, 
generally  double  the  final  letter,  as  iasSy  pass  ;  muff,  staff;  ^% 
fHilL 

Exceptions— oj,  gas^  has,  was,  his,  this,  fhus,  m,  etc.; 

'/."/■ 

Final  /  is  peculiar  to  monosyllables  and  their  com- 
pounds. 

*  This  is  owing  to  the  same  ^xmd^U;  of  mssimUalkm  whidi  duflg^ 
'collection '  into  coAcciion. 
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TI.   Vitvd  f. — Words  in  e  mute  Rcnerally  {a)  retain  it 

additions  that  begin  with  a  consonant,  and  {b)  omit  it 

additions  that  begin  with  a  vowel. 

Examples — {a)  care-less,  idle-nas,  pak-ncss  ;  iff)  cur-abU, 
dcns-ity^  wAi/rsA. 

Exceptions — (a)  an*ful^  du-ly^  (ru-fy,  vAoZ-fy^  and  a  few 
Othcfs;  (^)  move-able^  chan^t-abU.  With  -ous^  grace  becomes 
grua'ous, 

RuLK  III.  Final  v. — Final  y  in  words  that  are  not  com- 
Kmds  is  generally  changed  into  t  before  all  additions,  if  it  be 
eoeded  (a)  by  a  consonant.  When  preceded  (^)  by  a  vowel 
generally  retained. 

Exajnples — [a)  happi-tst^  merri-ir^  sunni-€st ;  (b)  boy-ish, 
grey-erjoycus. 
^^  Exceptions — Before  -ing  and  -ish  y  is  retained,  as  dry- 
^BVi P^yi^-*  rcu'dy-ish^  dry-ish, 

^^   The  Participles  iaid^  paid^  saidy  staid.     The  Noun  rai- 
menty  from  array ;  daily^  and  a  few  others: 

Rule  TV.  Monos)'l]ables,  and  words  accented  on  the  last 
Jyttable  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  double  the  final 
eoojonani  before  a  syllable  that  begins  with  a  vowel  If  the 
iQXDt  is  not  on  the  final  syllable,  the  final  consonant  is  not 
Mied. 

I  Examples— ^/^j.'A;*/,  fitudy  gutted^  marrtd^  admitted^ 
\MU&fUd^  from  fat,  fit^  gui^  mar^  admits  allot, 
I  Exceptions — The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  very 
[numerous.  Many  words  of  which  the  accent  does  not  fall 
|DD  the  final  syllable  nevertheless  double  the  final  letter,  as 
\anulled,  marvtlloHS^  revelling^  traveller.  If  the  vowel  l>c 
long,  the  consonant  is  not  doubled, — eg.  toil-td^  foil-ed^ 
fgki'ingt  chiat-ed,  distrad-€d ;  from  toil^  /oily  fight ^  cheat^ 
£stra£i  ;  not  teil-led^  Joil-Udy  etc 

■'        V.  Final  Double  Letters. — Words  that   end   with  a 

Iter  retain  both  letters  before  additional  syllables,  if 

ill  with  the  some  letter.     If  the  same  letter 

•tH. 

K  /}//»   suatssful^    crass-ness.^   rtmiss-nest^ 

'-J^in.  y/o/tf  oppression. 
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Monosyllables  in   -//  drop  the  final  /  before 
beginning  with  a  consonant,  but  not  before  -k^ss, 
tnroi-mentt  ful'l)%  fulfil-lHtHt ; — tailness,  s/i/Z-tifSS. 

Rule  VL  Monosyllables  and  English  Verbs  do  nol 
Cf  but  r*t,  as  rod\  iock^  7frfiA;  atfa^M.     Word*  with  this 
from  the  Classical  lant;uages  arc  now  spelt  with  t  and  ^ 
as  musKj  logiCj  (athoiU,  aposiolk ;  not  muskk^  fogi^Jt^ 
apoitoiUk. 

Exceptions — hc^  soc  (in  Old  English  a  pnvil 
takj  zinc. 

Vn,  -ise  and  ize. 

The  termination  -ize  is  generally  used  when  it  re| 
classical  termination,  />.  to  spell  a  word  that  comes  lo  usi 
from  the  Greek,  as  civilise^  philosophize.     Bui  the  ending) 
permissible  in  spelling  words  of  classii  i  h  astfji 

civiiise^  which  have  reached  us  only  llirc  :'_li, 

'ize  must  not  be  used  in  cases  where  iu  li  not  a  distinct 
the  root,  as  rist^  advise^  surprise^  dratmcise. 
Exceptions — siu^  assise. 

VIII.  -ceed  and  cede. 

Words  ending  in  -ivc// and -rc^<r  are  both  compotinHs  ofi 

t^tin  c^da,  and   their  spoiling  dtpem]: 

they  were  introduced  into  the  English 

duced  before  the  i6th  century  are  speit  -^r^-i/,  later  wi 

spelt  -t-et/e.     Thus — fx-ceai^ procteJ^  su£'%eed i    but  <Vt 

ttdtj  inter-ce*itt  prc-<ejgy  rt<&U^  st-cede. 

(Tlxis  appears  to  be  llie  ba^s  of  the  di-stintliti" 
student,  however,  is  hardly  likely  to   fmd   the 
much  assistance  in  determining  tlic  spelling  ot\...; 
cular  word.) 

IX.  ei  and  ie  (a  difficult  i)oini) 
The  combinations  it  and  ei^  when  i^^ 

Aie  often  confused     It  is  probably  ;> 

no  uniform  philological  basis)  that,  wu 

I  precedes  i-,  excejH  after  e.     This  may  easily  be  lestctl 

unc  who  will  lake  the  trouble  to  vcrifj  ihc  Iheoty.     Tht 


^,  V, 
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spelHngis — (i)  hetiff^  brief ,  field,  fierce^  mien^  niect^  siegt, 

ctt  ;  but  (2)  after  0  ctUingy  eomxive^  dative^  receipt, 
KxcepdoDS  —  either  and   neithetf    leisure,   seise,  weirdy 


X  -our  and  -or 

I^Ofit  words  ending  in   -our  or  -or  nre  derived  from  I  jtin 
in  -or,  througli  the  medium  of  Norman  French  forms  in 

Some  of  these  words  (probably  the  majority)  retain  the 

french   u.     Others  have  reverted  to  the  original    I^tin 

riling.     Among  the  first   class   are   honour^    kum-our^ 

rr,  odcur^  dam-our^  etc.     Of  the  second  class  arc 

jr,  stup-or,  languor^  torp-or^  tremor^  etc 

•er  and  -or. 

suffixes  -er  and  -or  denote  persons. 

Words  that  end  in  cr  are  generally  such  as  have  been 
formed  with  the  English  suffix  -er  or  the  Norman  French 

ir,  as  advtntur-er^  betiei>-er^  labour-er^  Jt'gS^'er.  Those 
^in  -or  are  generally  such  as  represent  words  formed  with 

le  Latin  suffix  -cr  (often  preceded  by  /  or  j,),  as  Oitor^ 
sanJitiyTf  assessor^  eerts-or^ prcfessor. 

Many  words  Lake  borh  the  sufilxcs -^r  and -<?r.     Such 


and  acceptor 
„    assert-or 
„   detect-or 
r        „   detractor 
fr        „   exhibit-or 
\terminat-4r  „  externiinat-cr 


Grant-er  and  grant-or 
Promisor  „  promis-cr 
Re/at-er      „    rtiat-or 
Vender       „    i/end-or 
Visit-er       , .   visitor 
Vouch  er     ,,    voiuh-or 


Warranter ^tA  warrant-or 

-sion  and  -tion 

ration  is  here  a  Mfe  guide  to  correct  spelling.     Ijlin 

iplci  in  -sus  are  the  foundation  of  words  in  -sian.     Words 

:rled  II  Uh  Participles  in  tus  have  the  terminauon  dion. 

Thus — From  I'crsus,  passus^  confusus^  we  have  csverstoft, 

nuA^f}^    am  uiion.     From    dirtcius^  fractuSy    intentus^    \vc 

IVC  dirtcHon,  JractioH^  itit.  niion. 
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XIII.  -able  and  4ble. 
Many  of  ilie  words  ending  in  -abU  are  fonned  from  I 

rteina  ending  in  -//,  and  many  of  those  in  -ihU  from  Latin 
ending  in  -f,  or  frura  previously  existing  Latin  or  Ko 
Adjectives  which  contained  this  suffix. 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  uniformity,  and  a  knowh 
of  the  classical  languages  would  have  enabled  us  to 
once,  in  tlie  case  of  an  English  word,  which  of  thcst 
terminations  was  proper.  But  many  words 
formed  from  Knglish  and  Romance  roots  by  the 
tion  a/'/r,  as  /ovcable,  axt-ahh^  read-ubU,  adih-t^kf 
abUy  indefinable, 

Tiie  proper  spelling  of  many  such  words  is  thcrefai 
be  ascertained   by  observation  and   recollectioa» 
than  by  inference.     We  have  to  rememljcr  the 
form  instead  of  demonstrating  its  correctness. 

XIV.  im-,  in-,  and  em-,  en-. 

These  prefixes  are  liable  to  fusion-  A  few  words  oca 
modem  EngUsh  in  which  botli  forms  are  [fcrmissible,  whil 
the  rest,  some  take  /«-,  in-  only,  and  others  are  rtsttkte 
tm.,  tn-.    Words  that  take  two  forms  are — 


In-tteim  or  erA 
fH%rain    „  tm-p 


In-chse  or  en-close  In-surt  or  ensun 
fn  crust  „  en-crust  In-snare  „  ensnare 
in-dorse  „  en-dorse     Intrust  „  entrust 

A  Useful  Rule. 

XV.  -ce  and  -86. 
Words  like  practice  and  fracttu  are  frequently  confoiuv 

It  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  the  termination  -u  \&  rcsUi 

to  Nouns  and  -se  to  Verbs.     Thus — 

-ce — advice,  device^  liotnce,  priirtice  (Noiins) 
•se — advise,  dez'ise,  license,  practise  (Verbs) 

XVI.  -re  and  -er. 

'Hie  following  list  contains  all  or  Dearly  all  the  words 
end  in  -re,  and  are  pronounced  -er; — 

accoutre ,  acre,  calibre,  centre,  fibre,  lucre,  lustre^  mmmq 
massacre^  meagre,  metre,  mitre,  nitre,  c^Arr,  figre,  'wmuM 
tbrCf  saltpetre^  sepulckri^  sombre^  sceptre^  spedre^  tktesH 


XVII.  .«ntand  -ant 

r  "    coding  in  -^nt  are  generally  derived  from  Present 

u  Ji  of  Latui  Verbs  with  stem  ending  in  e  or  t,  as — 

I  Latin,  Emiftentem  English,  Emimnt 

L  ..       Transuntcm  TtamUnt 

PWoi 


Words  ending  in  -ant  arc  cither — 

(i)  AVords  derived  directly  from  Present  Partieiples  of 
Latin  Verbs  wiih  stem  ending  in  -a,  as — 

Latin,  Liiigantcm  English,  Uttgatii 

Or  (a)  words   derived  indirectly  through   the  French 
from  Present  Participles  of  Latin  Verbs,  whaievtr  bt  the 

Abundantcm      French,  Abondant      English,  Abundant 
Defendtntem  „       Vrfendant  „        Defendant 


We  roay  thus  have  English  words  derived  from  the 
same  Latin  word%  but  spctt  differently,  according  as  they 
are  dirtd  or  indirect  derivniix^s.     'I'lius — 

^^z^Ik/fndfntem  YxtnchtDepfHdant  English,Z?r^fl(/(r«/and 

dependant 

In  some  of  these  words  it  has  been  found  convenient 
to  take  one  form  for  the  Noun  and  another  for  the 
Adjective ;  thus — 


ADJECTIVES. 

Depend£f//r 

Confid^w/ 

Descendr/r/ 


NOUNS. 

Dependtfw/ 

Confidtfrt/ 

Descenda/r/ 


Woriis  ending  in  -tl8  are  generally  Nounfl  of  Latin  origin, 
u  afi;aratur,  rtrrus,  detritus,  fongrxiS,  ^liatus^  inrvbuSy  mUCms, 
f*w;w.    rhomf*ns    (Or.);    sytiabus    (Gr.),   siimuluSy   fcnritnus, 

2   P 
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tomulUB.      Note  that  omnibus  and  rffius  are   I^tin 

Plurals. 

Words  ending  in  -OUfl  nre  generally  A(yectivea,  as  h 
caiious,  dttbious^  fongOHS,  iugubrhns^  mucOQS,  tumulOIU. 


XIX.  Remarkable  Anomalies. 

The  following  anomalies  are  worih  notice 


Deceive,  deceit, 

but 

receive,  receipt 

Dexterous, 

i> 

ambi  dextrous. 

Duke,  dukedom. 

wise,  wisdom. 

Journey,  journeys, 

}i 

money,    monies    (a 
moneys). 

Mire,  mir>', 

»i 

fire,  fiery. 

Murder,  murderous, 

»i 

monster,  monstrous 

Pure,  purify, 

M 

rare,  rarefy. 

Pure,  purity. 

M 

sure,  surety. 

(also 


English  Spelling  long  Unoertain. 

Systematic  uniiormity  in  spelling,  it  may  be  mentlol 
hardly  earlier  than  the  publication  of  Dr.  Johnson's  £>tt  ~ 
He  speaks  of  orthography  having  been  up  to  that  time  urut 
And  fortuitous. 

The  Dictionary  vf  tht  Engfith  Language  was  completed 
1755,  but  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  mT      ", 
in  settling  English  spelling.     An  American  wri; 
of  -our  versus  -or,  *to  spell  Saviottrns  Savior  Tiouia  inxl 
picly  of  thousands.' 


DERIVATION  AND  COlklPOSITION, 

In  our  Chapter  on  the  History  of  the  Language  (rait 
we  showed  how  many  languages  proccr  '    '  ■ 
stock.     As  with  lanj^iiages.  so  it  is  \ 
firc^rimts  and  prolific.     They  .ire  fom 
/rom  other  woids  *,  Rtw\  coti^v\\hita.V^ 
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ilaled  to  each  other  eitlier  by  parentage  or  method  of 
irmalion. 

The  parent  word,  the  linaments  of  which  are  generally 
(isccrmblc,  is  called  the  Root. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  Formation  are — 

1.  By  prefixes^  whereby  we  add  the  notions  of  grouping, 
concentration,  deterioration,  opposition,  negation, 
etc. 

2.  By  suffixes  or  affixes^  whereby  we  obtain  new  Parts 
of  Speech,  or  append  new  ideas  (as  of  snullness). 

3.  By  inkrnai  change  (as  ablaut). 

4.  By  joining  words  (which  represent  ofttimes  combined 
notions)  we  obtain  compound  words  denoting  the 
compound  notion,  as  blackboardy  lighthouse^  etc 

The  first  three  methods  arc  generally  denominated  'DeriFft- 

'  the  last  one  Oomposition. 
The  process  of  making  new  words  from  roots  or  from  other 
lords  is  called  Derivation,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
It  is  usual  to  distinguish  between  Derivation  proper  and 
ition. 
ivation  is  the  formation  of  a  new  word  from  a  word 
y  existing,  by  the  addition  of  letters  and  syllables,  or  by 
al  change, as  {xomsirong  the  words  strength  and  strengih~en^ 
Icvc  the  words  iot^e-uble  and  lot^-abU-ness. 
putting  together  of  two  words,  both  of  which  retain  an 
dent  existence,  is  called  Composition,  as  when  from 
and  (art  we  form  dog-cart^  from  bird  and  black,  black- 

Other  words,  Composition  is  the  combination  of  two  or 

different  words^  and  the  treating  of  the  compound  as  a 

term. 

dcfmition  is  substantially  the  same  as  tliat  given  in  Mr. 

is's  iiUments  of  the  English  Language,     As  his  definitions 

generally  the  great  merit  of  clearness,  we  quote  them 


Composition  is  the  combination  of  two  or  more  signifi- 
cant words,  as  sun-beant,  star-light. 


J 
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(^)  When  one  of  the  component  parts  of  a  coropoaad 
has  lost  its  significance,  the  word  U  no  longer  a 
be  compounded,  but  derived. 

What  Roots  are. 

On  this  subject  the  language  of  well-known  worts  t 
tradictory,  a  fact  which  not  untrequenlly  proves  a  sou 
difficulty  to  the  studdnt.  In  Dr.  Angiis's  excelleni  ffin 
a  word  in  its  suiii>le5t  form  is'caltcd  a  Root,  aud 
he  gives  of  roots  are  the  words  ^/(tss,  stroKi^,  tore. 

But  the  root  of  a  word  is  not  always  a  word,  as 
himself  points  out  a  little  hilcr.     In  many  cases,  and 
speaking,  the  root  is  not  a  word  now  in  use  (or  that  e 
in   useX   but  a  significant   element  from   vhidi   wof 
dcriveO.     Ag,  for  example,  is  the  real  root,  with  the  i 
'  doing,'    for    each    of   the    words    agf^A    AC-',  «■ 
Similarly,  some  form  hke  p-d  is  the  true  root  of  aj, 
TToSo?,   foot.     Such   words  arc  called   crtlde    fomuk 
represent  the   original   elements  of  words   before 
received  the  addition  that  is  to  determine  their  real 

The  stem  or  theme  is  that  modi6cation  whic 
assumes  before  the  terminations  of  declension  and 
are  added.     Thus,  if  the  root  of  the  Verb  /<^«  be 
then  /97.V  {  =  luf-0)  is  the  stem,  which,  by  the  addi 
suffix  d  becomes  /oved,  the  form  of  the  Preterite  or 

Dr.  Angus,  howe\'cr,  prefers  to  apply  the  epitlict  0: 
the  word  as  it  appears  in  use  in  its  simplest  fonn,  consii 
this  the  best  method  for  English  Gramii; 
of  crude  forms  to  the  wider  science  of  * 
An  English  root  is  therefore,  according  tu  luui, 
form  of  a  word  in  actual  use.' 

Primary  and  Secondary  Derivatives.^ 

In  accordance  with  his  own 
proceeds  to  define   Piiruary 
follows  : — 
I.  A  Primary  Derivative  is  a  wor-'  funnod  Cn 
either  by  the  modifiaicion  of  tl 
the  addition  ol  o\\vct&,  <•?-  ^i- 
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stui  (A-S.  stidan\  and  reuse  of  rise  (A.S.  risan).    I'hcse 
afc  iflstances  of  Primary  Deiivativcs.  ' 

*  A  Secondary  Derivative  is  a  word  formed  from  a 

I'ricnary  Derivative   by  means   of  a   prefix   or   sutVix  ; 

€.([.  if  we  assume  g^azfj  sircngih^  lovcable  to  be  Primary 

f  -^s  from  glass^  sfrong^  i&ve^  the  words  ^lazier^^ 

■1,  l&viabkneis  will  he  Secondary  Derivalives,    ^H 

'If,  however,  tlic  OXHde  forxu  be  regarded  as  the  root,  then 

irord  as  it  appears  in  actual  use  in  its  simplest  form  is  the 

The    Primary  Derivatives  are  formed  from  the  stem, 

the  Secondary  Derivatives  from  the  Primary, 

Boots  are  of  Two  Kinds. 

n  roots  arc   mono5}*l]abic,  and   tlie  most  primitive  roots 
list  of  a  single  vowel,  or  a  vowel  and  a  consonant.     Roots 
subdivided  into  Predicative  roots,  representing  notions^ 
Demonstrative  or  Relational  roots,  indicating  the 
ioDJ  of  notions  to  each  other  or  to  the  speaker.     Primitive 
are  not  wot^s  but  elements,  from  which  words  are  formo 
by  combination  or  by  making  some  change  in  the  form 
root,  which  latter  process  was  certainly  in  many  cases,  am 
ttbly  in  a!!,  the  result  of  the  blending  of  some  earlier  coml^ 
tlion  of  dilTcrent  roots,  or  of  the  weakening  of  existing 
tds  in  anticipation  of  such  as  were  atlded. 
the  course  of  time   a   large  number  of  the   formative 
Its  by  which  words  have  been   formed  from   roots,   or 
other  words,  have  lost  tlieir  independent  existence  anfl 
Ificance,  and   have  been   reduced  to  mere   prefixes  an( 

and  in  English,  through  the  decay  and  disuse 
tes,  many  words  have  been  reduced  to  mere  roots. 

How  Stems  are  formed. 

or  themes  are  formed  from  roots — 

By  Ih*  addition  of  a  demonstrative  root 

By  a  change  of  the  root  voweL 
(3)  Uy  the  ad<iition  of  other  stems. 
ii)  By  r^fduplicntion. 


formative  elements  have  been  loi 
/ratiVe  oiiain. 
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Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 

Prefixes  and  suffixes  were  once,  in  aW  pro!>''  '•" 
pendent  words,  whicli,  being  added  lo  tlie  pni 
modify  their  meaning,  gradually  lost  their  distint  ' 
and  became  mere  signs  of  relation,  being  em; 
forward  as  fonnative  elements. 

Instances  are  the  Adverbuil  termination  Ty  (A.S.  /*f) 
originally  signified  /iJte.  So  also  -Aood  or  -Atad  (A_S 
probably  babit,  state,  or  condition ;  -nas  (A,S.  mrs, 
perhaps  indicating  prominent  quality,  from  ntsta,  a; 
conspicuous,  etc 


COMPOSITION. 


I 


Compoond  words  are  distinguished  from  the  cofresf 
uncompounded  phrases  by — (i)  their  accent;   (2)  ihci; 
ing.     We  say  *a  green  room,*   *a  poor  house/  putt 
accent  on  room  and  At^ui^,  but  we  say  also  'a  gT 
poor-house,'   putting  the  accent   on  ^rern  ani! 
regard  to  meaning,  the  effect  of  comi)osiiion  in  i 
is  to  convert  a  phrase  oi  generic  into  one  of  .^Vrj.- 
change  a  simple  Common  Noun  into  a  compound  whic 
to  become  Proper.     That  is  to  say,  a  gfxcn-room  is  t.i  ,t  jr 
\n  which  green  is  the  predominating  colour,  but  \ 
of  a  theatre;  neither  does  the  term  ^  poor-fwu^,  ,.v... 
poverty-stricken  habitation,  but  the  dreary  refuge  of  the 
m  a  highly-civilised  State,  which  is  known  also  by  tb^  ' 
of  the  workhouse.     New  compounds,  being  at  fi 
necied,  take  a  hyphen.    Old  compounds  often  raocuy  ui 
of  the  first  constituent. 

Definition. 

A  compound  word  is  a  word  formed  by  joini 
(or  more)  words  together,  and  treating  them  as  a  sing 
with  a  separate  meaning  of  its  own,  xs,  nobU-man^  jAt 
stock-broker.  Compound  words  may  be  divided  ii 
classes : — 

A.  Syntactical  Compounds^  viz.  those  in  whici 
poncnt  parts  are  connected  ncr.- '  -  -  -- 
syntax,  as, /r«-m«n,  haxi' \hrcad' 
Juxtaposiliona\   Com\>ou^^  ^^»"  v.^^^vi 


comi>oncnt  parts  are  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
worH,  but  have  no  syntaciical  connection,  as,  //y- 
fif  Ku/Jk-wAt/^  man-Sirvani. 

A.  Syntactical  Compoimda. 

followed  by  its  Object,  as,  brcakjmt^  breakwater^ 
ithJUnt^  turnkey. 

Object  followed  by  an  agent  or  instrument,  as,  shoe- 
maker,  ratepayer^  ringieaiier,  scrcxv driver. 
An  Object  followed  by  a  Verbal  Noun,  as,  buU-baiting^ 
deerstalking^  star-^ming^  wool  siathering. 
Object  followed  by  a  Present  Participle,  or  by  an 
"cctive   governing   a   case,    as,    earpiercittg^    heart- 
,',  time-sen'tnx%  note-wort/iy. 
Ijeciive  followed  by  a  Noun  which  it  qualifies,  as, 
"   irdf  broadside^  free-thinker^  second-si i^ht. 

ent    Piuiiciplc    followed   by    a   Noun    which   it 
ifies,   as,  ftying'fish,  finishing- stroke^  fighting-man^ 
ingkindness. 

2sX  Participle  followed  by  a  Noun  which  it  qualifies. 
'  r-   In  all  instances,  the  Participial  ending  is  omitted, 
.\va/  for  drijted-wood^  ice-eream  for  iced-^ream^ 
^^-  f,u;U  ioT  clasped-knife^  skim-miik  foi  skimmedmilk. 
oan  in  the  Possessive  Case  followed  by  another  Noun 
it  defines,   as   dooms-day^  fitolseap,    harts  horn 
phe  omiltedX  heart's-ease  (apostrophe  reUined). 
erb  (or  Adjective  used  Adverbially)  followed  by  a 
or  an  Adjective  which  it  modifies,  as,  fat- 
Wown^  high-fed^  long-suffering. 
illowcd  by  an  Adverb  which  modifies  It,  as, 
r/-fl«'.»v.  eufatVfjy,  drauf-bark,  set-iff. 

>osition  followed  by  its  Object,  as,  after-noon^  out' 
',  over-board^  over-land 

B.  Juxtapositional  Oomponnds. 

'oun  preceded  by  another  Noun  which  defines  it,  as 
wn-servant^  guide-post,  hero-worships  winter  quarters. 
[uun  preceded  by  a  Pronoun  which  defines  it,  as 
r/,  skt-drfiif  seif-will. 
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(3)  A  Noun  preceded  by  a  Verbal  Noun  whiclt  defini 
battcTittg-tvmj  hndingplait^  iptUing-hook,  ikippi 

(4)  A  Noun  preceded  by  an  Adverb  which  modifid 
ajier-pitce,  by-patk^  dmvn-fall^  out-look. 

(5)  A  Verb  (with  the  force  of  a  Noun)  preceded  by  an  Adv 

which  modifies  it,  as  off-set^  out-cast^  out-ay^  out-lMk 

(6)  An  Adjective  (or  a  Participle)  preceded  by  a  Noun, 

head-strongs  kome-Sfck^  purse-proud^  sea-green. 

(7)  A  Noun  preceded  by  an  Adjective,  as,  barefoot^  hlin^ 

Some  have  a  Participial  ending,  as,  bart-footti ' 
spirited. 

(8)  A  Verb  preceded  by  an  Adverb,  as,  avss-^uisti^ttt 

outvote^  undergo. 

(9)  A  Verb  preceded  by  an  Adjective,  which  points  to 

result  of  the  Verbal  action,  as,  dear-starchy 
safe-guard^  white-wash. 
(10)  Phrase  Compounds,  as,  harrister-^t-faw,  cai-<^ 
iine-of-lnittk^  waid-o/~all-ti*ork. 
Nfftf. — Tlie  stU'lcnl  will  find  ii  «  useful  cxcfcisc  (o  irrile  oat  ft' 
of  examples. 

Another  Classification  of  Compound  Wordfl. 

(i)  Connected  by  a  liyplicn  {i.e.  loosely  connected),  e.g.k 
dog,  biue-stoekingy  heart-broken, 

(2)  Not  connected  by  a  hyphen  {i.e.  closely  con 
usage),  t.g.  butterfly^  miJftight^  sunstroke,  liney 
The  words  ih.u  are  not  connected  by  a  hyphen 
further  subdivided  into — (a)  those  in  which  there  apjx 
no  modification  or  alteration  of  cither  word  of  the  ft 
pound,  e.g. passport^  busybody;  and  (b)  those  in  whith  1 
or  both  words  are  modified,  e.g.  att/ui  (  ^ 

(holy  day),  pastinte  (pass  time),  primrv:^  i 

The  Value  of  a  Hyphen. 
Tlte  insertion  or  omission  of  the  hyphen  oAeo" 
complete  difference  of  meaning,  e^. — 


1).  f-S-  * 
incdW 
enVH 


recover 
repres<i 


and  re-coi*ci* 

,,     rc-prcss 

,.     re*niark 


renuLrk 
— anrl  many  others. 


rcilmt   and  tc^tli 
rejourn     „     tr-coui 
rcoalkd  „    r«>«ul 
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Diagoised  or  Incomplete  Compoands. 

Ics  ihe  obvious  comjK)uuds  of  our  langii.^ge,  there  arc 

vords  in  which  the  tact  of  iheir  being  compounds  is 

by  the  apparent  incompleteness  of  one  or  both  of 

ipooent  parts.     The  compound  hence  appenra  ss  a 

tivr,  or  even  as  a  root,  instead  of  what  it  really  is,  a 

)iind  word.     Such  are,  ^.g, — 

™  A-S.  nafo-gfr^  nave-borer. 

=  A.S.  l^ert-arHy  barley-house. 

Ill      fircim  hit^  tuice.  ard  cuit^  cooked.     (X41L  <w/iu.) 

=  A.S.  hyd-ealu^  bride-ale. 

fiom  Ft.     cauvre Jeu^  cover  fire. 

—  A-S.  iCn^s-faxf,  dav's-cyc. 

=  A.S.  gisi  s/^ellf  Go  J  ft  word,  or  (2)  good  tidingi. 

^  A.^'  grain^syi,  i^ound-sU. 

»  A.S.  hi.th-for,  high  ox.  or  (2)  sUU  cow. 

^  A.S.  hih'Vnf^  Itou^e-wife. 

=•  A-S,  tj-jp'ceiy  ice-jag. 

^  A.S.  hUif-tnasy€^  loAr-mnss. 

«  A,S.  miJ-hfif,  mid  VkhIv. 

■»  A,S.  moU-imorp,  mould-thrower, 

from  nt  uid  au^Mt^  not  anything, 

ibour  =  A.S.  fudh-bur^  near  dweller. 

■i  A.S.  nose-thyrtl^  nose-hole. 

■*  A.S.  orf-gtard^  berb-gacden. 

"=  A.S.  scildtruma^  I rrmp -shield, 

»  A-S.  scire-gerfja^  ili  ire -reeve. 

"  A.S.  sfi^-icean/,  stall-giiard. 

»  A.S.  itt^-rd/,  climb-rope. 

1*  A.S.  wr-c/a,  man  ai;e,  a  generation. 

«  A.S.  ■wi/'maHf  vriGe-maii. 


Apparent  Compounds. 
^Ou  the  other  hand,  some  words  simulate  composition,  when 
^  We  not  compounds,  or  have  not  the  elements  they 
Such  are,  e^'. — 

[aay'fiili,         frotn  n^vkt^  a  contractioa  oF  Fr.  krfviue, 

shjuDe*(aced,     ,,     j-^a/n^^J/ (^  protected  by  shaine). 

Kite*«cre,  „     vxisiagtr,  Jiv'mer  (Gennon). 

Ko-mauD,  „     A.S.  yemiSHf,  comm-'u. 

ticef-«ater,         ,,     Vx,  iuffetUr,  sideboard  maji. 
[counlrjr-donCif,  ,*     Fr.  C(>t\tr<-dame. 

Igarism  'sparroiv-grass/  for  asparagus^  affords  another 
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instance  of  someibiag  that  looks  like  a  compound  w( 
is  not  one. 

On  the  Accent  of  Componnd  Words. 

The  general  rule  with  regard  to  tlie  accent  of  comj 
words,  is  that  the  accent  is  thrown  upon  the  first  part] 
compound.     Examples: — 

r<ise-bush.  c6rk  screw.  rdce-hone. 

bredd-knife.  scriSw-drivcT.  hdrse-bi 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  nre  of  tlirce  classes 
(i)  If  distinct  pronunciation  La  impossible  unless  ihe^ 
be  accented  on  some  other  syllable  than  the  til 
ordinary  rule  is  set  aside,  as  in  weUfuad  ant 
kardy^  on  each  of  which  the  accent  fails  on 
second  syllable  as  well  as  on  the  fust 

(2)  If  the  first  part  of  the  compound  bears  bnt  a 

proportion  to  the  entire  compound,  as  wiU-fSt 
dnpbw<rfui. 

(3)  Lastly,  if  the  first  element,  though  a 

is  not  found  as  such  in  English,  as  ^ 
dekds. 
With  these  exceptions  the  rule  is  absulute. 


DERIVATION. 

Derived  words,  like  compounds,  are  capable  of  classili 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

A  Classification  of  Derived  Words. 

Nouns. 
Nouns  are  formed  from — 

ii)  Noun  Roots,  e^^,  bond 
2)  Adjective   Roots,  <.^ 

(3)  Verb  Roots,  c^.  ditch  from  d^,  growth  from 
runnel  ftora  run^  f\iitec}x  from  i^ai. 
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Adjectivea 
^jcctivcs  arc  formed  fn.tm — 

aKoun  Roots»  i^.  larih-cn^  s/av-\s\  snottf-y^  /reuMesomc. 
Adjective  Roots,  e^.  ^ar/'-some,  dis-A^ms/,  //ifef-ly,  un- 
ttrise. 
(3)  Verb  RoolSj  e.^.  eafahle,  learned,  ///r-some,  to/J-ativc. 

Verba. 
Verbs  arc  formed  from — 
(1)  Noun  Roots,  £.g.  gild  from  go/J,  halve  from  Aa//,  prize 

from  /r/iY,  spark-Ic  from  s/^arM. 
h^  AJjcctive  Roots,  ^^.  be  dV/n,  ^ar-t-en,  en-^r^^/ir,  pro-/*?wf, 
,  .    Verb  Roots,  e.^.  fell  from  /ti//,  glimmer  from  gUain^ 
gnnsh  from  gnaw^  a-rise  froft  nse. 
Thi?  is  not  a  complete  enumeration.     More  than  a  hundred 
kinds  of  words  may  be  formed  by  these  nine  methods, 
.;  of  varieties  of  Greek   and   Latin   prefixes,  and  of 
al,  Adverbial,  or  other  subordinate  forms. 
i\?(e. — The  student  may  find  it  a  useful  exercise  to  write  out 
a  fresh  list  of  examples. 


Derivation  by  means  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 

'he  prefixes  and  suffixes  of  Knglish  words  are  very  numcr- 
They  may  be  clajvsilied  into  such  as  have  been  derived 
the   Latin  and    Greek   languages,  and   such   as   are   of 

itonic  origin.     In  the  following  pages  considerable  space 

be  devoted  to — 

1.  I.atin  Prefixes. 

2.  Greek  Prefixes. 

3.  Prefixes  of  Teutonic  origin. 
After  which  will  follow  a  list  of  the  principal — 

4.  Latin  Roots. 

5.  Greek  Roots. 

6.  Saxon  Roots. 
Lastly,  will  fnllow  an  cnumcralijn  of — 

-,  Latin  Suffixes. 
vS.  Greek  Suffixes. 
9w  Suffixes  o/Tcuiomc  origin- 
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^H                               LATIN  PREFIX2S.             H 

i         ^Ai- before  r  and /,      )     """*    ]  al^s-iain,  abs-cotid  ■ 

In  advance  (Fr.  ava/tz-fr)  and  advantage  (Fr.  g^| 

d  has  DO  proper  place.                                              I^l 

^^'>                              ] 

^^^1 

Ac-  before  c^ 

ar-cess                   ^^^1 

^f-      »     / 

iV^fect                     ^^H 

-^T-      ..      ft 

os-gxcgrixe            ^^H 

^A        M         /. 

/7/-lo<:.itc                ^^^^ 

AW'    ,f      fW| 

)to 

awraunition          ^^^^ 

^rt-     „      ff. 

^^^H 

-^A    ,.     /, 

tf/-plaud                ^^^1 

-^r-     „      r, 

ar-  rogan  ce             ^^^H 

^■^      .,      J» 

^^^^ 

Ai'     „     A 

^^^^ 

H     '^"                      »'• 

^^^H 

^^B  ^m^f  on  both  sides,  around,     umA-iguous.  tfJW-putaf^H 

^^■^  Ante-  (arttt)^  before,                    anie<c6cx\X,  r/ff//-cipal^| 

■        Bis-,                  1        ,               /  ^V-cuit                        ^1 

■         Orru/fh,  around,                         arrumspecx,  iir-cait  ^| 

V         C£7ff-  (Lat.  rum), 

Y<7/v-nect,  couH-d\^  ^H 
<-^«//rtenance           ^| 

H             modified  into 

■         Co/-  before  /, 

Ai/-lcct                           ^1 

■          Ct7m-    „     It  and  /, 

(vw-bine,    A7wpat%  ^M 

wiih. 

.  (persons  who  ea^| 
pants,  logelhcr)      ^H 

lopether 

H         Cor- 

.vr-rupt,  ^i>r-rect          ^^ 

H        Cc^               a  vowel 

ic^cval,  (v-heir,  AKpart^H 

H            or  //,  or  indci)en- 

■ 

^m            dent  word 

■ 

■            moditied  (Krench)  into —                                          ^H 

■         Counter-,  agninst                          cffttnttr-f-::                    ^ 

■            7'his  prefix  w  converted  \tac3  ji  \oqx                     ^^I 

//(f-duoe,  </<r-throne,  i/^-stcnd 
^(7n/-quaver,  demi-j'H^ 

'dis]o'\\\  i/zV-pIease 

V/'-vulge,  (//'-gest 

(^/-fcr 


in,into,on, 

against 

(u^ed  with 

Verb) 


not  (when 
used  with 
Adjective) 


between 


ill 


r.  mes^  frotn  Lat.  minus), 

10  be  confounded  with 

tonic  mix, 

lot, 

difiedinto^ 

ore  f,  (    in  front 

/         (of,  against 

A       ) 


tr-jircss 

tf-duce,    tf-nervate,   ^-nonnous, 
\      ^-lucidate,  ^-manatc 
{effect 

(T^uj'-distant,  e^mAAieml 

rf^/ra-vagant,  cx/rj-ordinary 

w-vade 

lY-luminate,  //-legitimate 

ifflf-prcss,  ;/w-mcrge 

/r-radi;ite,  jV-ralioiial 

i,ffhuroan,  /Vj-clcgant 


rV-legal 

rm-mcasurcable,  iw-pendin^ 
/>-ranonal 
( i7i/(fr-vention 

I  eftUr-taiti 
intra-dnct 

{wff/tf-volent 
w<7/-content 
/wtfww-script 
m/j-chief,  w/j-chance 


«(?«-entily,  «<?«sense 
r^^-siaclc,  ^A-duratc 
(/rcurrence 
^-fc  nd 
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OMn$\  all, 

/Vr-,  through,  ihoroughly, 
TV//-,  after, 
J'/e-,  before, 
Prc/er-,  past,  beyond, 
yv^,  Gallic     \     f^^^^,, 
ij^d  into        }       f^^.   ' 

Quadr-,  four, 

HetrO'y  backwards, 
^•Jf-,  apart,  away, 
Semi-^  half, 
^V^,  modified  into 
Sue-  before  c, 
-*»«/      »>     / 

^^tp-  »  A 
^wr-  „  r, 
5«(j)-  „  X, 
Super-y  Gallic- ") 

tzed  into       >       above 
Snr-,  \ 

Trans-  or  ira-^  across, 
Tri;  thrice, 
Uitra-f  beyond, 


one 


£»mM/-potent 
/vr-fect 
/<?j/-pone 
//rcursor 
/r<rArr-natural,  prtttr\ 
f /r(^pose,  disguised  in' 

( /wr-pose,  /*rtt-<Jcnt 

^uiz^r-a  ngle 
f  r^-duce,  rir-creant 
(  rv«/-eein,  r^i/-ound 

>-tf/r(:>-spccli%'e 

«-cede,  x/-dition 

j<"w/-colon,  jf*i/-quavi 

JA»/'- terraneous,  su^\ 

jw*r-cour 

jw/fer 

jWA'gest 

jv/-pres5 

jwr-rcnder 

j»-si>cct 
f  j///^r-fluous,  fw/Vr-cJli 

( jvr-fcjt,  Jwr-charge 

//■jw-itive,  /rd  moni 
/n'-ple,  /W-partitc 
w//rrj -liberal 

)</«-animous 
w«;'-forra 


Vice-  (Fr,  t»w),  instead  ofi  rw^roy,  t'i>-count 


GREEK  PREFIXED 


A'y    modified  \ 

^i"'"  before  [     -'»'-« 

vowels  j 

Amjfhi-^  on  botb  s\(les. 


/ apathy,  u-theist 
\  17/1  nn:hy,  aff-onymoui 
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Up  to,  according  to, 
\     against, 
opposite  to 

£rom 


before  a. 


chief 


self 


iwo, 

through, 

ni, 

modt6ed 
o 
before   a 

modiBed 

^fore  m, 
/. 
■efore  /» 
S  within, 
modified  \ 

o  l 

before  a  C 

wel  or  J*,  J 

itside 

lalf, 
Jfxa-,  stjt, 

different, 
^«even, 
rVr-,  sacred, 

rhole, 


down, 
thoroughly 


forth,  out 


in,  on 


on 


{ij«//-septic,  (;«//-pathy 
tf«/- arctic 
I  tf/£»-gee,  a/o-\ogy 
I  (z/A  aeresis,  £j///-orism 

{or^^-angel,  artJt-hishop 
arifAj-tect,  fln^/- man d rite 
f  u«/*M:rat,  owA^graph 
<  i7tf/-opsy,  fltf/hontic 

j  ca/rt-strophe,  oJiaAcpsy 

-?  <a/-egorical,  ir^/cchism 

( rtjM-edraJ,  ^^iM-artic 
^Ai-gon,  ifaa-po\h 
<//-phthongf  f/i"-Ienima 
^M-meter,  ^/tf  gnosis 
^>'j-peptic,  ^yscnicry 

/  ^t-lectic,  w-centric 

^  f:r-orcism,  cc-odus 

fff-comium,  w-cj'clical 

^w-bitter,  empiric 

^/-lipsis,  ^Altptical 
«'«f/<j-gcnous 
tf/;-taph,  ^/ gram 

ejHich,  ^hemeral 

ftt-phony,  tfw-logy 
tf.w-gcnous,  fxtMic,  ^r^teric 
A^wi-sphere,  /lemicyclQ 
A/xa-n\ctcr,  Aexagon 
Af/^^eneous,  A^/trodox 
lupta-gon 
A/Vrw-phant,  ^/>r-archy 

;^/i9-CaUht 
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Homo-,  together,  similar, 

Hyper-,  above,  above  measure, 

Hypo-,  modi- 
tied  into 

Hyp-  before  a 
vowel  or  A, 

Meta-y     modi- 


hamo-gexxeovts 
Ay/«r-critical,  hyper-hoWck 


esis 


under 


{hypo-ih 
hyp\itn 
( f»^/<z-phor 


vowel  or  h, 
Moiuhy    modi- 
fied into 
Mon-  before  a 

vowel 
Ortho-,  right, 
(^xy-,  modified  "V 


alone 


oT^  before   a  \  **^*^»  ^*^  \  ^x-ide 


{«*>/w-graph,  mono-^zaxy 
m^ff-arch 

^rMo-epy,  tfr/Ao-praxy 
(oxy-gen,  ^^ji^tone 


beside 


vowel, 

J^aa-,  all, 

Para-y     modi- 
fied into 

Par-  before  a 
vowel, 

Ptnta-y  five, 

Peri-^  round, 

PhU(hy     modi 
fied  into 

Phil-  before  a 
vowel, 

Poly-y  many, 

Pro-,  before,  instead  of, 

Pros-y  towards, 

Pseudo-j  modi- 
fied into 

Pseud-h^toxtSi 
vowel, 


F 


/<7«-oply,  /a«-theism 
/a/vz-site,  /ara-graph 


! 


} 


love 


false 


flr-helion 


^R/a-teuch,  /^»Ai-polis 
pen-od,  pen-metet 
(philo-Xo^y^  pAi/o-sophet 

\  /^y-anthropy 

pofy-^my,  po/y-pod 
pro-gnosticy  /fv-cathedral 
pros-e\ytc  (one  who  comes 

{/j«^a-philosopher 
pseud-onym 
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iiied  Jnto\  ( jyi-opsis,  j>w<hronire 

before  *,  «,  )    with     (  symbol,  symmeiry,  jryjw-pathy 


OTA 


s  And 


ijy-stera.  jy-zygy 
//-/-angle,  /n'-pos 


TEUTONIC  PREFIXES. 

may   be  divided  into    Separable  and   Inseparable 

Inseparable. 
(A^.  oh),  a-bed,  aboard,  anon  (in  one),  a-thwart  (on  the 

cross),  aloft  (in  the  lift -sky),  a-i/^iftg  {in  ihe  dying),  a-jar. 
(A.&  <y=frora),  a-down  (  =  frora  the  down),  contracted  into 

down,   akin.     With   an    intensive    force — a-shamed  (of 

shamed),  a-thirst  (of  thirst),  aweary. 
( A.S.  gc)y  a-mong,  a-LiJcc,  a-ware.     A.S.  ge-tnany^  ge-/t\\  ge-war, 
i- (A.S.  rtffc^— against),  an-sWcr,  a-long.     A.S.  and-swonan, 

OKj/OHg, 

i-  (A.S.  <?/),  at-one,  a-do  ( =at  do,  to  do). 
••  (A.S.  he  —  by),  used  {a)  to  make  Intransitive  Verbs  Transitive 
— be-seemed,  he-wailed,  be-speak ;  {b)  to  intensify  the 
meaning  of  Verbs — be-seech  ( =  be-seek),  be-laiid,  be-daub, 
bespatter ;  (c)  to  make  Transitive  Verbs  out  of  Adjectives 
01  Nouns — be-numb,  be-friend,  bc-lroth ;  {d)  with  Nouns 
ifith  alive  force — bc-hest  (A.S.  htrs,  command), 

b^fco  .  -lusL 

In  '  iKiieve '  the  prefix  6e-  lakes  the  place  of  git-  (A.S. 
fan).     But  he-gin  takes  the  place  of  be-ginnan  (ihougli 
OngianoH  is  most  frequent),  and  bt-wray  oi  be-wr^n. 
t.'  no  ugh  {\.^.  genoh). 

-about),  ember  (K.S.  ymb-rene,  circuit),  um-stroke 

.;Lrcnce).     This   prefix  has  been  completely  dis- 

exccpt  in  the  one  word  em-ber^  by  the  Latin  prefix 

and  the  Greek /^/v'-. 

M-iJert-,  w  forego)  (A.S.  Jftr- through ^  lhoro\ig,W^^,  foi-bcar^ 

2  Q 
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forlorn.     It  often  aOds  the  idea  of  detenoration  w 
hibilion — for-sootli,  fo^g^:t,  for-bid,  for-fciid. 
fore-  {  =  before),  fore-arra,  fure-sroundr  fore-man,  foref<e 
gain-  (A.S.  ^<^;i  =  a-against),  gain-say,  gain-strive.     '\V\s  p 
appears  in  the  Midillc  English  word  ayen-hil 

i-  or  y-  {ge,  Participial  prefix.     Used  also  in  tu 

speech),  j^/</V,   iwis   {gm'is),   wrongly   wntien,- 
cver-y-where,  hand  y- work.     Wrongly  used  in  j/i 
in^  (Milton),  since  it  is  a  sign  of  the  Past  Parti 
This  obsolete  prefix,  found  as  an  archaism  '-'^ 
|ioeir>',  is  a  vestige  of  the  Verbal  prefix  ^-,  ■ 
earliest  English  was  prefixed  to  the  Past  Pti-i.^^i 
Past  Tense,  the  Infinitive,  and  occasionally  to 
of  the  Verb,  without  appreciably  affecting  the 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Greek  encJiric  yt     In  En 
of  a  later  period  the  v-  (also  r-  or  a-),  as  a  prefix 
Past  Participle,  is  devoid  of  meaning. 

wij.  (A.S.  ««-  =  wrong),  mis-like,  mis-lake,  rais-gire,  B 
mis-deed.     (Sec  wu-,  from  L.  minus.) 

«- (A.S.  w=  not)  enters  into  the  composition  of  oeilhWi 
none,  never,  etc 

ntVur-  (A.S.  neothra^  a  comparative  form),  nethcr-landi,  t 
slocks. 

sand'  (A-S...ra/«  =  haIf^  comp.  Lat.  .wwi),  snnd-blind, 

'Wrinkled,  sund-blind,  loothlcss,  and  dcfonnoi.* — SurfMk. 

th-  (determinate  with  reference  to  the  person  spoken  to 
that,  there,  thence,  thither,  thou,  they,  the. 

to-  (A.S.  AJ  =  to).    Tim  prefix  has  often  the  force  of 
s€t\  e.g.  to  break,  Judges  ix.  53.    Comp.  ^nvtff/ 
overthrow,  iif-wfrnianj  to  subvert. 

un-  (i)  ^A.S.  tt«=not),  as  in  un-dress,  un-rcst,  un 

x//r- (2)  (A.S.  on)  means  *back'  in  un-do,    un-h.. 
etc.     (Comp.  German  ent.) 

todrt- (A.S.  awff-  =  lacking),  wan-ing,  wan-Ion  (war  i^ui 
untrained),  and  the  beautiful  word  wan-hope 

wh-  (A.S.  Mih\  interrogative  ;  who,  which,  what,  . , 

whether,  whence,  whither,  why, 

tvilh'  (A.S.  a';Mrr=against,  back),  wilh-stand,  with-dmw, 
hold.     (^Comp.  OcTVfl^Tx  wider ."^ 
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Separable. 

afUr)^    after-noon,  after-malh   from   www),  after- 

afur-clap,  after  birth. 
5.  *<i/),  al-mighty,  al-one,  almost,  al-so,  as  (  =  ff/-JWtf), 
dr,  al-ways»  al-tiiough,  a-Iength. 
SSur/A),  forth-come,  forth-wilh. 
|i^  AS, /raw),  fro-ward, 
s,  ill-bred,  ill-wiU. 

in-Ict,  in-fold. 

mmer,  mid  day, 

off-al  (uff-fall,  cf.  German  w^/),  off-set,  off-ing. 
On-wardf  on-slaughtf  on-lookcr. 

-corrte,  outspoke,  ut  ter,  ut-iermost,  outward. 

(A.S.  o/er) ;  over-flow,  over-tlirow  (Verbs) ;  over- 

rer-rnuch  (Adj.);  over-hand,  over-coat  (Nouns).    Cf. 

Latin,  super, 

^rmtj^h-  (A.S.    ihurh\    through-out,  thorough -fa  re, 

;h-bred. 

r-sell,  under-mine,  under-bred,  under-iake. 

\  ^PP)y  up-braid  (A.S.  up-brtdan^  to  lay  hold  of,  to 

on),  up-hold,  up-roar,  up-set,  up-start 

■NATIVE  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

PREFIXES. 
ing  the  corresponding  forms  in  three  iani^uages,) 


SH.                            LATIN. 

CREEK. 

Conira-6\z\. 

w4«//-phrasis. 

>out           On-jwffi-fcrence. 

/*(«- meter. 

tb«               yVfAponc. 

Afi'/'a-physics. 

J,               OmniiiOtcnt. 

yiiw-theism. 

cr.              ^tf/r^spect. 

/4«*j-gram. 

whiles.        /wArr-iude. 

jVJrj-embryaiUh©* 

mum. 

BT.             /tta/fl-position. 

/'dr-alleL 

.SV-cret 

y^ir-odf. 

n.                De<\'mc 

Gi/tf-ract. 

Pn-6kt 

/Vtf-phecf. 

Averse. 

Apo\<^^, 

Mtd$<h<:T\\j> 

i/4rio-poVan\\aL 

I.N  GUSH. 

J//V-lead. 

Qf.spring. 

OwAgoing. 

Tb-gpther. 

TwiMghu 
rOi -happy, 
l/ntie, 

W-VM-stand. 


Su/£r-5tTu  ctur  e. 

/Vr-vade. 

>/w^/-dextrous. 
/w-noccni. 

.S"tfj-pend. 
^(T-si  stance. 
C<7-operaie, 
/w/rtf-raural. 


GREEK. 

/Cr-odttt 

j^/j-Uph- 

/f-theist. 

Ama- 

jyvAUble,  9W-; 
^-morphous. 


LATIN  ROOT& 

Ag-y  Act-,  set  in  motion. — Ag-ile,   amb-ig-Qity,  naT-ig- 

ex-ig-cncy. 
Crt/-,   C>>,   CV//-,  lake. — Cap-tive,  anti<ip-ate,  con-c^ 

cx-ccpt. 
CV?//A,  head, — Capit-al,  capit-ol,  capit-ulate,  capit-at 
Cwrr-,  Curs-f  run, — Cuir-ency,  curs-ory,  iiuc<our. 
Die-,  Dicty  say. — In-dic-aiive,  in-dict,  vcrUicL 
/?tf-,  Dit-^  give. — Ad-d,  dat-e,  dat-ive,  e-Uit,  ad-dit-i 

dit-ion. 
Trr-,  Lat-  (irregular),  bring,  l>e.nr — Fer-tile,  confci-cnc 

fer-ee,  supcr4at-ive,  re-lat-ive,  di-lat-ory. 
Gtn-^  Gemr-^  a  race. — De-gener-ate,  gcner-alize,  iadi-^ 

in-gen-uity. 
Jung',  /unct-,  join, — ^Juncl-ure,   sub-junct-ive;  di%uis 

jomt-ure. 
Manu-,  hand. — Manu-facture,  mon-main,  quadra 
Miss;  send. — rrc-mise,  com  miss-ion,  dc-misc,  dis-: 
M<yf>-,  Mof-^  move, — Move-ment,  re-move,  re-mot-c,  com-: 
A^asc;  Nat;  be  bom, — Nasc-ent,  nut-urc,  un-nat-uin], 

nat-ural,  nation. 
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— Vot-ion,  no-ble,  de-note,  con-notr,  not-ary,  dis- 
uT  con-nois-seur. 
,  /rjw-,  hang,  weigh  (money). — De-pend,  in-de-pcnd-cncc, 
tt-pdw-e,  pens-ive,  com-pens-ation. 
,  seek. — ?et-i-tion,  com-pcte,  im-pet-uous,  Te-peat. 
i  f&X't  fold. — Ex-plic-it,   im-ply,   sim-ple,   dou-ble,   su]!- 
pUc^C  com-plic-ation. 

pUcc. — Com-pos-ition,  pos-itive,  re-pose,  siip-pose,  com- 
po8-ure. 

Arf-,  make  straight,  rule. — Reg-ion,  reg-imen,  in-cor-rig- 
ibie,  cor-rect 

ftf-,  aslr. — Pre-rog-a-tive,  ab-rog-ate,  pro-rog-ue,  de*rog-ate. 
•&/-.  SiJ;  &SS',  siL — Sed-cnlary,  re-sid-uuin,  sub-sid-y,  as-sid- 
>,  sessions. 

'j'P;  write. — Scribe,  scrib-ble,  de-scribe,  pre-scribe,  pro- 
M-iiije,  con-script,  scrip,  non-de-script. 
Sffn-t  Seat/-,  follow. — Con-sequ-ence,  sequ-el,  en-sue,  obsequ- 

-ies,  sue,  suite,  ex-(s)ec-ute,  ex-{s)ecut-or. 
&Av,  Soiu/',   loose  (the  restraint  of  debt). — Solve,  ab-solve, 

re-solv-e,  solv-ent,  al>-sol-ute,  solu-ble,  dis-solut-c. 
S^t  SpU;  see. — Spt'c-ial,  spec-tre,  con-spic-uous,  respect, 
I      dc-spic-able,  su-s|iic-ion,  circum-spect,  au-spic-es, 
J^t-,  Stat'f  stand. — 01>sta-cle,  stat-e,  stat-ion,  stat-istics,  circum- 
sia-nce,  in-$tant,  con-sta-nt,  ex-ta-nt,  in-sta-nce,  sub-sta-nce. 
Tt^-,   Tens-y   stretch,   direct. — Tend,    at-tend-ance,   tend-on, 

tens-ion,  in-tens-ity. 
Xrf-,  iwi&t — Ton-ure,    tor-ment,    tort-u-ous,    distort,   con- 
tort-ion. 
Tmrf-,  drav,  manage. — Abs-lract,  con-tract,  re-trjct,  dis-tract, 
fub-iract,  tractable,  tract;  disguised  in  Irait,  trcai-y,  treat, 
treat-ise,  por-tray. 
^ffl-,  Vent-,  come. — A-ven-ue,  co-ven-ant,  re-ven-we,  super-vene, 
circum-vcnt,  con-vent,  cou-veut-ional,  pre-venL 

IVr^-,   turn. — Ad-vert,   con-vert,   pervert,  conversely, 
i-vers-ion,  di-vorce,  di-verse,  rovers-ion,  re-verse,  ad-vcrsc, 
verse,  trans-ver-se,  vers-atile,  vcrs-ed  (in)  and   hence, 
l-vers-qtion,  con-vers-a-tion. 


fjtf->  see, — Pro-vid-cnce, 
pro-vis-ionai. 


e-vid-ent,  in-vid-ious,  en-vy,  pro* 
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I'o/v-,  fo/uf;  roll. — De-volve,  rc-volve',  con-%*o!v.ul' 
ion,  e-volut-ion,  re-volut-ion,  con-rolut-ion,  v 
and  Noun). 

For  others  the  student  must  consult  a  dictionaiy. 


GREEK  ROOTS. 

Anthropo-^  man. — Anthropo-loery. 

Anh',  prior  (in  time  or  rank). — Arch-aiara,  hept-arch-y, 

Aster-^  Astro-,  star. — Asterisk,  asUo-logj-,  astro-nomy. 

Bol-^  throw. — Hj-per-bole,  sym-bol,  para-lile. 

Biblio-,  book, — Biblio-mania,  biblio-graphy, 

Bio-y  life. — Ceno-bltc,  bio-log)',  amphi-bious, 

Chroti-f  time, — Chron-o-logy,  chronic,  chron-o*roeter. 

Cosm-f  world  or  ornament — Micro-cosm,  cosm-ic,  cosm-rtk, 

Crai;  Crac-^  government — Aristo-crai,  bureAu-crac-y,  den 

crac-y. 
Crii-  ( Crrs-%  judge.— Crit-iq  crit-ical.  cris-is. 
Cry/>t-,  Cryp-^  secret  — Crypt-o-gamous,  apocr)'p-hal 
Cyd'y  circle.— Cycle,  bi-cycle,  en-cyclo-picdix 
Dem-^  people. — r)em-o<racy,  epi-dem-ic 
DoX'^  opinion. — Para-doi,  ortho-dox,  heteroKlox. 
Dytiam-f  force. — Dv-nam-ics,  dynam-iic. 
Kr^y  Org;  Urg;  work.— En-erg-y,  oi>5  an,  metflll-urg-y. 
Gam-,  marriage. — Cryplo-gam-ic,  mono-g.im-y,  poly  gauif. 
Ge-t  earth, — AfKX-gcc,  ge-o-rnctr-y,  ge-o-gmph-y, 
Gen-f  kind,  race. — Gen-esis,  homo-gcn-cous. 
Oraph-y  write  or  draw ;  Grain-^  written.- Tele-graph,  i)ir-dlk 

gram,  tele-gram. 
Hedron,  a  seal,  flat  side  of  a  solid. — Poly-bedron. 
Ifdioy  sun. — Peri-helion,  helio-trope. 
Hod'  \0d-\  way. — Met-hod,  period. 
Hydr-^  water. — Hydr-ate,  hydr-auUc,  hydro-statics,  clep>-ydr 
Jdio-^  peculiar. — Idio-t,  idio-syncrasy. 
Iso-y  equal. — Iso-thermal,  iso-morphisin. 
Z<y-,  Xc^C'i  choose,  speak. — Eclectic,  loe-ic. 
Uth-^  stone. — Lith-o-graphy,  mono-lith,  Iich-o-trity 
I-og-^  discourse. — Dia.\o£-\iLe,  v^q-V%m^  «:^Aq^-vuk^  «jQo-k]^ 
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,  nielrinc:,  weakening, — Analysis,  para-lysis. 
Uejkan-  (LiL  Afaihtn),  machine. — Mechanism,  mechan-ic. 
U^  {MeUr-)^  me^ure. — Sym-raetx-y,  hydro-meter,  Iri-goo-o- 
metr-y, 
JfyH^  alone. — Wono-lony,  mono-poly,  mon-archy. 
(iWwr/-)i  ship. — Naas-ea,  acro-naut,  naut-ical. 
■t  new. — Neo-phyte,  nco-logian,  neo-platonism. 
Uw,  measure  out — Aslio-nora-y,  eco-nom-y. 
,  Od-,  song. — Ode,  rhapSKid-y,  par  od-y. 
n-,  O/tomat-t  name. — An-onym-ous»  rael-onymy,  onomat* 
o-pceix 

■,  J^ad-j  boy. — Paid-euiics,  p£ed-o-baplism. 
suffering,  feeling. — Path-ology,  sym-paih-y,  anti-path-y. 
{P/t£n\  Fan-,  appear. — Phan-tasin,  phen-omenon,  fan-cy. 
ac-,  drug. — Phannac-o-poiia,  pliarmac-y. 
friend^  love. — Fhil-o soph-er, philanihroi>-ic, toxo-phU-iie. 
,  sound — Sym-phon-y,  phon-e-tic 

iM-,  PhraS'^  speaking. — Peri-phrasis,  phras-e-olopy,  phrase. 
,  nature. — Meta-pliys-ics,  phys-i-o-logy,  phys-icaL 
,  mould,  shape. — Plos-iiq  proto-plas-m. 
,  a  city,  a  state. — Poli-tics,  cosino-poli-tan,  po!ic-y,  polic-e 
/Vj-,  foot — -^nti-podc3,poIy-pod-y,Iyco-pod-iura,poIy-pu3. 

first. — Proto-col,  protoplasm,  proto-ty[)e. 
,  soul. — Met-em-psych-osis,  psych-o-Iogy. 
wing. — Lepido-ptcra. 
watch. — Scope,  tele  scope,  ortho-scopic. 
wise. — Soph-isi,  philo-soph-er. 
Kod. — Apo-stlc,  epi-stle,  sy-stole  (contraction  of  the  heart). 
"* ,  verse. — Di-^tich,  acro-slic,  hemi-stich. 
'^^r»A';,  a  turning. — Apo-stroph-izc,  cata-stroph-e, 
art. — Techn-ical.  poly-techn-jc. 
'.  hd-^  put. — Hypo-ihcb-is,  epi-thct,  anti-lhes-is,  syn-thes-ift 
/^r,  God. — Tiieology.  poly-the-ism. 
lit — Atom,  epi-tom-c,  ana-tomy,  di-atom,  litho-tomy. 
ne. — Mono-lon-y,  ton-ic. 
lira — Trop-c,  tropic,  helio-trope. 
— Topo graphy,  topic,  U-top-ia. 
.,    ,        rn. — 'i'ypo-gra[)hy,  arche-type,  anti-type. 
^^  anitiiaL — ^Zoo-logical,  zoo-to^»  zoo-ph)1e,  ro-diac. 
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ANOLO-SAXON  ROOTS  AND  WORDS  HAVDiOl 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  MODERN  ENQLISE 

j^cer^  a  field ;  acre,  '  God*a  acre.' 

vfi'r,  ere ;  early,  erst 

Batan^  to  bake  ;  bakster  (Baxter),  batch. 

Hatia,  death-blow ;  bane,  henbane,  ratsbane. 

Beatan^  to  beat;  bat  (staff),  bat-let,  butt,  butt-end, 

heavy  mallet ;  beetle,  the  insect,  is  from  hitan^  to 
Beran^  to  hear ;  bearing,  bairn,  barrow,  berry,  brat,  b 

birth,  burden,  forbear. 
Beian^  to  make  better ;  best  {btiest)^  abet  (though  some 

from  old  French,  abetter), 
Beorgan^  to  protect  or  bring  under  cover ;  burgh  (a  dry 

borough,  burgess,  burrow,  bury,  burglar  <burgh  robbei 

harbour,  harbinger  (one  who  provides  a  harbour). 
Biddath  to  bid,  to  pray;  bidding,  bead,  beadsman,  bid 

prayer,  Bede  (the  venerable),  bode,  forebo'     '    '    \ 
Bugan,  to  bow  or  bend;  a  bow,  a  bower  (am  ^f/n 

bow-window,  bowser  (bow-maker),  '  bight,'  bout,  a  b^ 

buxom  (bough-some,  easily  bent,  lively),  elbow. 
Bindan,  to  bind;  bind-weed,  hopbine,  bonds,  bands,  bouiw 

bundle,  and,  perhaps,  bin. 
Bitan^  to  bite;  bit,  bitter  (biting),  embitter  (comp.  temoEie| 

bait  (a  hook),  bait  (a  horse). 
Blac^  black;  black-smith,  black-bird,  black-a-rooor. 
BiaCf  pale  ;  bleak,  bleach. 
Biawan,  to  blow  (or  breathe) ;   blow,  bladder,  bUre,  blJB 

blister,  bluster,  bloat,  blaze,  blnw)n. 
Biotvan,  to  blow  or  blossom ;  blow,  bloom,  blossom,  blade. 
Bnidy  broad;  broadcloth,  broad-en,  breadth,  br      ^    ^- 
Brecan^  to  break  ;  breakers,  brake,  bracken,  br--  .  bnl 

(the  edge  of  a  broken  cliff?),  brick  (a  i  '  jrui  cl» 

Breowan^  to  brew;  barley-bree,  brewer,  br 
luan^  to  dwell,  to  till ;  boor,  neighbour  (hcjj   booc),  bo^ 

(and  j)crhaps)  husbandman. 
lyrnan^  B(ernan,  to  bum ;  burnish,   brov  -at 

battle),    bronze,   brimstone   (burn-it>  ,    r 

brindled,  brand-y  (burnt  wine). 
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;  to  turn,  to  exchange  or  sell ;  cheap  (East  Cheap),  chap- 
man. Chipping,  Chepstow.  '  chop  and  change.' 
CmrdoM^  to  crack  (M.E.  krakm)-,  creak,  crack,  crackle,  com- 

ciake^  cricket 
CtMMttttt  Cytt,  to  produce;  kindred,  akin,  kind,  kin,  mankind, 

kindness,  king  {cyningj  son  of  the  tribe). 
Ct»rt^  a  churl ;  churlish,  carle,  carlin,  Charles. 
'C^M^  to  cleave  to ;  clay,  cliff,  cleaver  {a  piece  of  leather  that 

sticks),  claggy,  cloggy,  clew  (a  ball  of  thread). 
Citefan^  to  cleave  or  split;  cleaver,  cleft,  clift,  clove,  clover 

(cloven  leaves). 
Offf«a«,  to  know,  to  be  able;  can,  con,  cunning,  ken,  Cunning- 
ham, Coningsby,  Cuth-bert  (bright  in  knowledge),  'canny/ 
Some  grammarians  derive  king  from  cunnany  as  though 
the  word  meant  '  the  knowing  man.* 
CwrV,  alive ;  quick,  quick-set,  *  quick  and  dead.' 
ft(g  or  Da}\  daysprina  ;  dawn,  daisy  (•  day's  eye  '). 
Danait,  to  jufige ;  deem,  doom,  doomsday. 
Awr.  dear;  dearth,  darling  (i.e.  dear-ling),  endear. 
&«,  (0  do,  to  put,  put  on  ;  doff  (do  off  =  put  off),  dup  (pro- 
vincialism for  *do  up '),  ado 

.  to  draw ;  drag,  draggle,  drawl,  dray,  dredge,  drudge, 
n,  draught 
;.  Drtncan^  to  drink;  drench,  drown,  drunkard. 
>  ..^M-.  or  Drtopan^  to  drip;  drop,  dribble,  droop,  driblet, 

drivel  (?),  dripping-pan. 
.r_  _^  to  seize;  fangs,  finger,  new-fangled. 

o  go;  fare,  thorough-fare,  ferry. 
"'htr.^  to  feed ;  food,  fodder,  foster-  (i.e.  foodster-)  mother. 
^fecA,  cattle  money,  izom^. pecunia ;  fee,  feudal,  fec-sirnple. 
^ieogan^  to  Hy ;  tly,  fly-boat  (whence  filibuster),  flight,  flighty, 

fleet 
■^oivan^  to  flow  ;  Fleotan^  to  float ;  a  floe  (of  ice),  float,  flood, 
fl'ret,  flotsam  (goods  found  floating), 
r  ;  fetter,  fetlock,  fetch. 
-ii ;  fulsome,  fiUhy,  defile, 
5*.'^*t  to  go  ;  ago  (lime  gone),  gang,  gang-way. 
'^  ^        ghost,  A  spint ;  ghastly,  aghast. 

to   gir4    surround ;    yard    (gtard^    an    enclosure), 
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orchard  (wort -yard),  court -yard,  garden,  kirtJe; 

girth. 
Ghttttt  a  gleam  ;  glimmer,  glimpse. 
Godj  good  J  God,  go>jK;I  (good  news^  also  explained 

storj''),  gossip  (God-sib,  i.e.  akin  in  God). 
Grafan,  to  grave  or  dig ;  engrave,  the  grave,  groove, 

place  hollowed  out  of  a  thicket),  graft. 
Gripan  and   Grapian^  to  seize;  the  gripes,  grub  (i 

that  grabs),  grope,  grasp. 
HabhatXy  to   have ;  halt  (what    is   held),   hap   (whai   is 

happy,  happen ;  pa  haps  also  behave  (to  have  or 

yourself). 
J/aelan^  to   heal ;   Hael,  whole ;  hale,  health,  hail 

heaUh),  holy  (whole  morally),  holy   rood  (ho 

hallow,  whole  (w  intrusive),  whole-sale. 
Jiah'gt  holy;  All:hallows  (saints),  halidora,  hoUy-hoc' 

mallow),  halibut. 
Ifdm,  a  dwelling ;  home,  hamlet,  Chelten-hatn,  Shore 
J/attgitiHt  to  hang;  hanging,  hinge,  hung-becf, 
Nea/Jan^   to   hold;  a   holding,    behold   (to   hold    in 

beholden    (obliged),    upholsterer    (upholder), 

hold  ing. 
Hebhan^  Hefan^  to  heave,  to  lift ;  hcavc-ofTeritig,  hca' 

lyft '),  heavy,  head  (the  elevated  pari  of  the 

land,  behead. 
Herc^  an  army ;  harbour  (i*t  refuge  for  an  anny),  bwriDg 

army  or  shoal  fisIiX  hcriot  (original  meaning*  *flUl 

apparel '). 
///^»  a  meadow;  The  Ings,  and  names  of  places  in  -i 
Ledh^  a  field ;  lea,   names  in  Z^y,  as,  Itcyton, 

Water-loo. 
//£/,  slow;  LaJan^  to  hinder;  late,  tatter,  lost,  beta! 

lazy  (?),  ladies. 
Leod^  people ;  lewd  (belonging  to  the  common  {loopl 
Lie,  a  coriJsc  ;  lich-gate. 
•^i^o/t,  /<^x^ff»  to  lie,   to  lay;  lair,  h    -    -  '•-- 

down),  lea,  ley  (land  at  rest  in  gr 

book  that  lies  in  the  counting-hoiwc),  low,  Vj  i 

lands. 
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^jtrn,  love ;  ttof,  dear,  beloved ;  IJe^  alclcrlicrest 

Wl,  tx>riion;  piecemeal,  inch-meal. 

be  able  or  strong ;  may,  might,  mighty,  dismay  (rob 
.;ht),  main  (the  gr^^l  ocean),  mainmast,  *  might  and 

.1  mingle;  among,  mongrel, 
a  like  or  sea;  names  in  -mere^  Windermere,  Grossmcre, 

dc 
a  path ;  footpad,  footpath. 

to  rob;  Keaft,  spoil;  bereave,  rover,  robber,  ra?in, 
tvcnous. 

to  heed ;  reckless,  to  reck,  reckon. 
(Overseer;  port-reeve,  sheriff  (shire-r^eve). 
a  cross ;  rood-screen,  Holy-rood.     Same  word  as  in  rod^ 
/ttw/  (measures  of  land). 
I,  to  shake;  shock,  shocking. 
kia^,  to  shape;  shapeless,   'shipshape,'  friendship,  land- 

'  shoot ;  a  shoot,  shot,  shout,  shut  (shoot  the  boUX 
r,  shuttle  (what  shoots  the  cross  threads),  sheet  (shot 
r  expanded),  shect-lightuing,  sheet-anchor  (one  to  be 
shot  out). 

&•(»«,  to  cut  or  separate ;  scar,  scarse  (cut  short),  scarf  (a 
cut  piece  of  silk),  score  (what  is  cut  or  marked),  share, 
«liard  (a  piece  of  a  vessel),  'shardcd  beetle*  (having  cut 
wlrii/s,  Of  *a  dung  beetle,'  from  shard,  dung),  sharp, 
sharper,  shears,  shire,  short,  shore. 
Ww«,  to  be  slow ;  sloth,  sluj:,  sluggard,  slack. 

to  strike,  to  slay  ;  slaui^hter,  sledge-hammer  (a  sledge 

iee  U  from  Siidan\  sleight  (a  quirk  sirok*?),  slaitora 

flings  things  about),  sly  (at  first  cunning, — the 

mer  being  taken  as  the  type  of  a  handicr-ifl). 

!o  creep;  sneak,  snake,  snail  (ilim.  smtg^t). 
^nan,  to  spin  ;  spinster,  spindle,  spider,  homespun. 
W/,  a  place;  stall,  rorestall.  instal,  i-wdcstal 
'«/«,  to  steal ;  SftiUd/t,  to  go  sleaUhily ;  to  stalk,  stalwoi 

(worth  stealing). 
ffo^att^  to   bereave ;  stepson   (/.^.    orphan    son),   slciil 
(orphan's  lather^. 
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Steparty  to  raise  up ;  steep,  steeple,  steeple-chase 

Sftdan,   to  stick;  stitrh,   stmg,  stake,  stickler,  stock,  sto 

stockade,  stockfish  (dried  for  stock  or  store),  steak,  stj 

stockstilL 
Sfigaftj  to  ascend  ;  stage,  stair,  stye-head,  storey,  stirrup  ( 

ra/,  climbing-rope). 
5/iY,  a  place;  names  of  places  in  -sfock^  as  Wood-stock- 
Snm'f  a  place;  seen  in  names  of  places  ending  in  -^/Inp^ 

Waltham-stow 
Sfyniftj  to  steer,  to  govern ;  stem  (wtiere  the  ship  is  stetre 

starboard  {i.e,  the  tiller  being  in  the  right  hand  of 

steersman,  the  right  side). 
SyUttft,  to  sell ;  sale,  handsel,  wholesale. 
Tircan,  to  take,  to  teach  ;  mistaken,  taught,  token. 
Third,  hole;  drill, "nostril  (i>.  nosc-thril  or  nose-hole). 
Tid,  time;  to  betide  (to  happen),  time  and  tide,  Easter-ti 

etc. 
Trfow,  true ;  troth,  betroth,  trow,  truism. 
T^a^  Iwiniarit  two,  twain ;  twin,   twice,   twelve,  twetitf, 

twine,  between. 
IVar^  wary ;   IVanan^  to  beware  ;  aware,  ward  (to  watdw 

custody),  warden,  warder,  warn,  wear  or  weir  (for  flv 

water),  warrant  (a  defence  or  autlioriiy),  wotrcD  (to  \ 

serve  rabbits),  guard,  guardian. 
Wap'an^  to  waggle ;  waggon,  wain,  wave,  wai'cr, 
IValii^  a  wood  ;  Weald  of  Kent,  wold,  Walt-ham. 
Wanian^  to  fail ;  wan,  wane,  wan-hope,  wan-con  {man-iomi 

untrained). 
WeaMan^  to  wield  or  govern  ;  un-wield-y.     Appears,  probdi 

in  Bretwalda. 
Wtfan^  to  weave ;  web  (what  is  woven),  weft  or  woof  (w 

crosses  the  warp  in  weaWng),  web-fooled,  and  ?>c'K 

wife  (one  who  works  at  the  woof),  though  ^ 

the  word  from  a  root  meaning  to  tremble, 

vihart;  woman,  ue,  web  or  woofman  (coxnp.  afiinit 

housewife.  (?) 
i',  a  way  ;  W(pxn^  to  move  ;  way,  wayfarer^  way-winl  ( 

to-ward),  waylay,  weigh  (anchor), 
W,  lo  ihinV.*,  viccn,  o\er«e&xvu\^ 


•wa,  dwelling;  AIn-wick,  Grecn-wich. 
fffff,  IVilan,  to  know ;  wise,  wisdom,  wizard,  wit-ness,  wit, 
wistful  (full  of  thought,  earnest),  Witenvgemot. 

manner,  Ger.  IVeise;  likewise,  *  leastways.*    Concealed 
in  righteous  and  boisterous. 

rw,    to  drive,  persecute,   wreak ;  wreak,   wreck,   wrack, 
wretched,  wretch. 
ingan,  to  wring ;  WTCnch,  wrong,  wrangle,  wrangler, 
root,  Ger.  IVurzti;  colewort,  mangel-wurzel,  etc. 


STTPPIXES  OP  LATIN  ORIGIN. 

(a)  Noun  Suffixes. 

-ade,  from  -aius,  through  Sx^anish  and  Italian ;  brigade^ 
idc,  Umonadty  etc  j 

-Qgt  (late  Latin  -agium^  a  modification  of  -aHcum)^  agf^< 
tga  {viaiicum)^  savage  {siivaiiass),  ptnonage^  homage^  mar- 
[maritagiumy.      Naturalized   and    added    to   Teutonic 
wctJs,  as  in  tiHage^  wharfage^  bondage.    This  suflix  denotes— 

tlhe  condition  or  occupation  of  the  person  indicated  by 
primary  Noun,  as,  vassalage,  pilotage ;  (2)  a  collection, 
lUty,  or  sum  total,  as,  poundage^  mileage,  herbage;  {3)  a 
!  or  process  in  which  something  is  concerned,  as,  wharfage^ 
\a^e,  tonnage;  (4)  when  added  to  Verbs,  the  result  of 
act,  or  the  sum-total  of  separate  acts  indicated  by  the 
),  as,  brsakage^  coinage,  leakage^  pttlage  {pil  or  peel^stnp\ 

-ance^  -ancy,  •€nce,    -ency  (  =  Tjt.    -anti'a,  -entia,   formin| 
tract  Nouns  from  the   preceding),  distance,   infancy, 

deeency,  chance  (cadenfia).     Imitated  in  griaance^  el 
Hnee  from  pravincia. 
4.  •tfry  (Lat  -crius,  arium),  as  in  adversary,  granary,  ja/af 
l^ectives,    as,   necessary.      From    the    secondary   formatioi 
jKfanus,  we  have  antiquarian,  tibran'an.     This  suflix  is  di 
|Rcd  in  chancelior  {cancel Jaritts),  usher  (ostiarius),  and  vk 
\ticarius), 

V(f,  vestiMc, 


^\fiihie, 


•(Jt,  -^  seJ  (  =  Lat.  ru/uSf  -a  -um^  or  «//us,  -a,  -uiw  !• 
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diminutive  force),  unde^  carbuncle,  arhc^  partuU^  farced  {JiO 
ikeUa),  damsel  {domimctUa\  ventricle, 

7.  -cle^  -crt  ( «=  \jXi.  culum  or  aum^  denoting  a»ullf 
inslniment  of  some  action),  rtcrptacle^  pbstacUy  t -'---- 
sefulchre,  lucre.     Unchanged  in  corpuicvlt^  sefukhn^  • 

8.  -e  (i)  —  Lat.  -ea^  in  //W,  larux ;  (2)  »Lat.  -lif;,  m/ftT; 
(3)  =Lai.  -ium^  in  exile,  homicide^ parricide, 

9.  -te,  -ejf,  -^=I^t,  -afus  or  -afa,  as  in   namnte, 

ilate  Lat.  Qtfomatus)^  Jury  {jurata)^  army  (armata)t 
diurnafa). 
I  o.  -f /,  -le  ( =  I^t.  -eld),  quarrel  (querela),  candle  (aj; 

1 1.  -<■/,  ■/<•,  -/  ( =  Lai.  -w/«j,  -<7,  -WW  ;  secondary  forms, 
-elluSy  -illui\  afigi%  people,  buikle  {puccula^  from  the  ox's  fiU 
wiih  which  it  was  commonly  adorned),  iabU^  metaJ^  eknal 
(cancellt),  castle^  cltapef,  Itbel^  veal  (vitulus),  seat  (sig^illum),  Jkf- 
iiciple  \participium\  principle  (principium)^  cAr^miile  (Mnww) 
arc  anomalous  on  account  of  the  intrusive  I 

12.  ~er,  -ier,  -ter^  -or  (  — Lat  -arius,  denoting  usually  0B8 
whose  functions  are  connected  with  that  for  which  the  primh 
tive  Noun  stands),  archer  (arcuarius),  one  who  makes  use  of  I 
bow  {arcus\  carpenter^  mariner^  butler,  ,  K-er  ^^x/M 
farrier  {ferrarius\  brigadier,  cannottta .  !i>r^  ami 
M/ipneer  (Ft.  ir.^^cttieur)  from  iu^tniator. 

13.  -^ry,  -ry  (Irom  Nouns  in  -aria  or  -erioy  denoting  a  'coft-. 
dition  *  or  a  *  collection/  or  forming  a  generic  name  fol 
of  a  certain  V\X{6),slavery^cavalry^ pantry  {Jtattttr-pitne, 
nunnery,  carpentry.      Tlie   same  termination   i^ 
river  {riparia),  gutter  (that  in  wliich  jp/ttae,  i.e. 
-ry  was  nniuialized  (with  the  same  force)  as  a: 

formation,  as  in  jewfy,  fairy ^  jeivelry^  /^'P'f  / 

Spicery,  peasantry,  tkicTcry,  knaT^ery,  cookery, 

14.  -esSy  feminine  suftix  (late  I-at     ''^'-V  -^"'':'   ^ 
'5*  -^A  -l^t  (comjwre  -ing  and 

force,  of  obscure  origin,  but  natUKui/eu  in   v.-.v^w 
cygnet^ballet,a'rclet,pocket,CPrr?netfbracelct,armtet,  cutlet^  strt^mki' 

<5'»-  form  {lAtforma,  r#reek  ^p^ti;) »  shape  or  Appcaowcf. 
multiform^  uniform^  etc. 

1  fi.  -iVr,  -ess  (  «  Lat.  -rV/rf),  in  ofariet,  jnstiet^  iurtiS  {dtf^^y 
largess  {targitia)\  -i«,  -u«  =  Vax,  -it\%im  \tv  vcn-ut^  »^|^ 
'Xeniset    via;    'a*^-  a^ium.  Ha  Jaloa,  loUct.    "Vas^a^-^"^ 


V,  -♦la,  preceded  by  /  or  j  gave  rise  to  -cy  or  -sy  xn  arts- 
cy,  a^'hujy  fatify  or  phaninsy  (phanfasia),  and  to  -C€  in 
(yvziiff.  Imitated  m  tniimacy^  obstinacy^  bankruptcy^  etc. 
sily  Abstract  Nouns. 
7.  -ion,  -iion,  -sion^  -son,  -som  ( «  Lat.  -ion,  giving  -//off,  -jw«, 
a  added  to  the  stem  of  the  Perfect  Participle),  opinion, 
fiwi,  femion^  mission,  etc  Poison  (potion),  treason  {Jradi- 
),  ransom  (redimptton),  reason  {ration),  season  {sation,  solving 
r),  venison. 

18.  -OT^,  -m,  -«  (  =  Lat.  -ffif ff),  vo/umf,  charm  {cannen),  leaven 
'rtmen),  noun  (nomen). 

1^  -mcnt  (  =  LaL  menlum,  denoting  the  means  or  instrument, 
iKc  ac/  itself),  ornament^  pi^tent.  Naiurahzed  in  payment^ 
^ichment,  fulfilment,  etc 

io.  -0^,  -^nr,  -ovH,  denoiini;  a  large  specimen  of  the  thing  to 
name  of  which  the  termination  is  appended,  as  in  balloon, 
^wt^  fiagon,  glutton,  pennon,  trombone.  Compare  the  Latin 
Jtnames  Capito,  Naso,  etc  Fr.  -on;  ItaL  -one, 
tu  -our  (  =  Lat.  -or),  labour^  ardour,  honour.  Through 
each  -eur.  Imitated  in  behaviour,  etc 
U,  He^  -ee,  -s  {^  Lat  sus),  in  case,  process^  disease,  oppress^ 

(ialsus),  Oihnce,  spouse, 
33.  -fe,  -t,  -ate,  vAr,  -eet^  -ite,  -ute,  in  Adjectives,  Nouns,  and 
irlts  derived   from  Adjectives  or  P;irticiplcs,  in  -tus,  -utus, 
^Sx  -itust   'Utus,   as  (liasti:  {(ostus),  honest,  perfect^  adtOi>Ue, 
Crete,  discreet ^  erudite^  statute,  appetite^  joint ^  pointy  fact,  habit, 
wW/,  conduct,  reJaie,  etc 
4.  -ier,  tre  ( =  Lat.  -trttm),  cloister,  theatre. 
35.  -tor,  -sor,  ~er,  -or,  -our  ( =»  I^t.  -tor^   sor,  -afor),  doctor^ 
\  censor,  founder  (Jundator),  Juror  (jurator)^  enchanter, 
saviour.    The  abbreviated  -^  was  confounded  with 
-ere. 

6.  -tory,  sory,  -ser,  -or,  -our,  -er  (  =  Lat.  -iorium^  -sorium), 
,  accessory,  censer  (incensorium),  mirror  (miratorium), 
'9kr  (par/a forium),  manger  (tnanducatorid). 
17.  ty  ( =  Lat.  -tat),  vanity^  cruelty,  city  (tivita/-),  etc. 
'8.  Hw/j   'turr,  -sure  ( «-  Lit.   -ura,  -tura,  -sura),  creature, 
^,  tcrif>tare,  measure, 
la-  •/  (1)  -Lat  /ft,  in  mem^fy,  infamy ;  (2^  bIaX.  -ium.Sa 
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TTcmfdy,  study  i  (3)  =I«iL  wrw,  in  pigmy ;  (4)  ^^-eus^  in  nw 
Also  in  Abstract  Nouns  of  late  formation,  as,  bastardy^^tudm 
btggary,  simony, 

(r)  Adjective  Suffixes. 

1.  -ahky  -ible^  -bU  (=»Lat  -abiiis,  -idiiis)^  culpabit,  firvM 
portable^ fltxible^  feeble  {Uot[\  fiebiJis^  O.  Vr.jfoiblf).  NaturaUi* 
and  added  to  Teutonic  rooti>,  as,  Uachabit^  totuNf^  etc. 

2.  -al  (Lat.  -<7//V,  added  to  Nouns,  and  denoting  *possessii 
the  qualities  of,'  *  belonging  to'),  /fA'tf/,  rtgo^t  ffn^ral^  c 
freely  used  in  modern  formations,  as,  e90tica/,  st'A 
Neuter  Adjectives  of  this  fomiation  often  gave  rise  lo  Substt 
lives  in  -a/  and  -e/,  as,  canai  or  rhanm!^  hospital  or  h^td^  /« 
{j(KaU\  chattels  or  cattle  {capitalia).  Modem  fonnadoos, 
denial^  removal,  proposal,  etc 

3.  -^int,  -ent  (  =  I^t.  ans,  ens,  termination  of  Imperfect  P. 
ticiple),  distant,  trenchant,  accident,  current,  etc  'I'liesc  ton 
are  often  used  as  Nouns,  as,  accident,  tenant,  etc 

4.  -*/  ( =  -elis),  cruel, 

5.  -csque  (LaL  -iscm  ;  Fr.  •€squ€\  as  in  gn^Usfatc,  picfknsf 
etc. 

6.  -estrial,  -tstrian,  enlarged  from  Lat  -tstris.  £fnatr^ 
terrestrial, 

7.  -id  (Lat  -idus),  aa  in  aaV,  fiaccid,  frigid,  marbidt  ftitp 
tepid, 

8.  -He,  'il,  -eei,  -ie,  W(-Lat  i/«),  x^n'/fr,  /liv/,  gentetj^ 
kennel  {canik). 

9.  -//(?,  -/■/,  -/tf  (|  — LaL  -fits,  denoting  'cajjable  of,'  or  'adaptt 
for'  the  action  indicated  by  a  Verb-root),  agilt^  tfiijtii«,/tvgu 

frail,  able  {habilis\  subtle, 

10.  -vse,  -ous  f  =  Lat.  -osus,  Fr.  -ettx,  denoting  'fiiH  o^* 
•abounding    in'),  jocose,    verbose,    curii^s,  Jameut^    ^fffitt^ 
Imitated  in  marvellous^  chivalrous^  clc. 

11.  -ous    (  =  Lat,    -us),    in   assiduous^    anxious,    om*\k\vx-u: 
Naturalized   and   added    to   Teutonic  slema    in    r 
wondrous.     Adjectives  in  -etcicus  and  -oa'avs  are  ti'' 
the  L-atin   'OX  and  -^r,   05,  mendacious,  lo^uat:.-^     >•  " 
riieous  for  the  older  pitous  (p/etosm),     Jii^kleous  a  Luaui™-^ 
i^rihtwis* 
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12.  -/£■,  -/,  -fl/^,  'tfe^  -«•/,  iVf,  -«/c,  in  Adjectives,  Nouns,  and 
'KXh&  derived  from  Adjectives  or  I'articiples  in  -tu$^  -atus^  eius^ 
fHSf  -utuSy  as,  chaste^  honesty  perfect^  advocate^  concrete,  discreet^ 

diU,  hirsiUe,  appetite^Jointf  pointy  fact^  habit ^  assault ^  conduct ^ 
^t^f  etc. 

(c)  Verbal  Suffixes. 

1.  -fy  (Fr.  -fier^  from  Lat.  -ficare),  fna^nifyy  terrify,  Frenchify^ 

t,  -isA  (from  Lat.  -esco^  through  the  French  Conjugation  in 
,  -issanr)^  as  in  banish^  fiourisky  punish,  etc. 
3.  -cy  (Lat  -are,  Fr.  -<'/•),  zs parley;  -fy  (Lat.  -ficare^  Fr.  -Jief^, 
terrify;  -y  (Fr.  -ftfr),  as  remedy. 


GREEK  SUFFIXES. 

The  following  suffixes  mark  words  of  Greek  origin  : — 

1,  -^ic  (-fucos),  maniac,  Syriac. 

2,  -^d  OT  -idf  Iliad,  j^neid,  Troad,  monad. 

3,  -<  {-yi)i  strophe,  catastrophe. 

A.  -ic  (-wo;),  logic,  music,  physic,  arithmeUc 

5.  -isk  {-ta-Kos),  asterisk,  obelisk. 

6.  -rse  (-i£(u)  (in  Verbs),  baptize,  criticize,  Judaize.     This 

termination  and  its  derivatives  have  been  imitated  in 
modern  formations,  as^minimize,  theorize.  There 
is  an  alternative  termination  -ise^  but  -ise  is  preferable 
in  words  derived  direct  from  Ihc  Greek. 

7.  -ma  (>ta),  diorama,  enema,  comma,  dilemma. 

8.  -siSf  -ry,  -s€  (  =  a-i^),  crisis,  emphasis,  paralysis,  palsy, 

poesy,  hypocrisy,  phrensy,  eclipse. 

9.  -sm  (-<r^),  sophism,  spasm,  aneurism,  sinapism,  proto- 

plasm. 
to,  -s/(-<rnj^),  iconoclast,  sophist,  baptist,  exorcist.    Hybrids 

— ^journalist,  socialistj  purist,  etc. 
II.  -/(T,  -t  (-nj5),  apostate,  comet,  patriot,  poet 
X7,  -tre^  -ter  (-rpov),  centre,  meter,  diameter, 
13.  ^  (ta),  anatomy,  monarchy. 
x^  -y  (00),  hydropathy,  energy,  metallurgy. 

2   K 


I 


TEUTONIC  SUFFIXES. 

(Compiled  chiefly  from  £arle  and  Skeat.) 

(a)  Noun  Suffixes. 

1.  -ard,  -art  {O.  French,  from  O.  German  -hart^ 
mentative,  and  generally  discrediting),  braggart,  cow 
ard,  dot-ard,  dnmk-ard,  dull-ard,  etc.  Note  bast-ar.^  \ 
sweet-^(ir/=swcct-ard,  coclt-ade  was  coquardc;  bub^.....  ,.». 
tard)  is  from  ^vtsfardia  (Latin). 

2.  -crafi  (A.S.  craft)^  priest-craft.  Some  t  ■  old  won 
are — star-craft  (astrology  or  astronomy),  let(  /nediciM 
book-craft,  wood-craft,  etc 

3.  -dom  (A.S.  ^(?w  =  dootn,  German  -thum  or  -turn).  cri-nTi^! 
meant  distinction,  dignity,  grandeur.     Christen-doai.  ! 
martyrdom,  serf-dom,  etc.     In  AnRlo-Saxon  we   fin 
dom,  abbot-dom,  and  later  on  sheritT-dora.     Hali-dam, 
or  -dom  =  holiness.    Free-dom  and  wis-dom  are  ftoro  Adj 
Of  late  we  meet  with  beadle-dom,  rascal-dom,  etc 

4.  v/,  -/,  -k  (in  A.S.  also  -^/,  and  -w/),  as  in  app-le, 
gird-le,  kern-el,  navel,  shutt-le,  sick-le,  spilt-Ie. 

5.  -crt  (diminutive),  maid-en,  chick-en»  kitt-en. 
termination  (Ger.  -in) :  vix-en  (from  fox),  mynch<n  t.       .      ' 
munu^f  monk}.    See  also  Scottish  carline,  fezninine  of  art 

6.  '€f  (A.S.  -o).  agent :    cora-er   (A.S.  rwjwi),  slajrer  {AJ 

s/aga),  fiddler,  skipper.     This  -er  is  abo  fouiul  ii 

Londoner,  Britisher,  etc. 
(A.S.  -<rj   instrumental  :    fing-er  (  =  £ang-€r,  uJc-Cx) 

Disguised  :  stair  (//i^tjw,  to  mount). 
(A.S.  -#«)  denoting  a  male  agent :   bak-<r,  *o»« 

writ-er,  singer.     Disguised  :  bcgg-ar,  sail-or. 
Beware  of  French  -er. 

7.  -trt/f  -rei  (diminutive  and  deprcdatlve)  occtart  Sn 
words  of  Teutonic  root,  as  to  which  il  is  difficttlt  to 
that  this  very  unusual  suffix  is  of  Romance  origin :  as  in  pi| 
(a  h'ltle  pike),  cocV-ete\  ^^  ^owtv^  ^:.QfdtV  %atig-rci  (a  vo^l 
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I  (from  the  root  mott^=m\x',  comp.  mingle,  among) 

(a  spendthrift). 
9CiJ  (A.S.  Adi/)  means  person,  condition,  calling.     Com- 

idenhead,  Godhead.  In  the  form  -Aifod  we  have 
■hood,  child-hood,  priest-hood,  and  many  others. 
(ood  and  hardi-hood  are  from  Adjectives,  'JTic  former 
been  corrupted,  probably,  by  following  the  analogy 
lAoffd,  from  lif'icde^  course  of  life.     Compare  German 

edit-heit.     Spenser  uses  -hed  or  -hedd. 

f  On  A.S,  =  son  of)  appears  as  a  tribal  or  communal 
Toot-ing,  Hard-iog,  Brown-ing,  and  places  in  -ingham, 

Ard-ing-ham    (Harding's    town).     With    the   force  of 

ing  to'  or  *  connected  with,'  it  appears  in  whiting, 
(the  shoal  or  army  fish,  A.S.  hcr£y  an  army),  tithing, 

[«  Rid-ing  (a  division  of  Yorkshire)  is  for  thrid-ing,  a 


\m  (forming  diminutive  from  Nouns),  as  in  bump-kin, 
n,  pif>-kin,  fir-kin  (four),  gher-kin,  manni-kin,  thumb-kin. 
er  names,  as  Perkm  ( =  Peter-kin),  Haw-kin  (from  Hal), 
(from  Waller).     Compare  Germ.  (hen. 

Uxg  (forming  diminutives  from  Nouns),  as  in  duck-ling, 
(goose-ling),  strip-ling  (a  little  strip  or  stripe).  Dar- 
r-h'ng),  fat-ling,  arc  from  Adjectives.     Suck-ling,  starve- 

re-Iing,  are  from  Verbs.  Compare  Germ.  kin.  The 
ve  sense  easily  passes  into  that  of  depreciation,  as  in 

Dg,  ground-ling,  under-ling. 

fevi  (A.S.  liiCt  gift),  used  to  form  Abstract  Nouns,  as 

Ic.     (The  only  instance,)     la  A.S.  there  were  the  words 

(rapine),  ftohi-Uc  (fighting),  wif-ldc  (wed-lock),  bryd-ld€ 

je),  guth-idc  (battle). 

fcwt,  4ie  ( -  A.S.  ieae^  leek),  gar-lie  (spear-leek),  hem-lock 

il-leek). 

ntss  forms  Abstract  Nouns  from  Adjectives,  e^.  dark- 
r-ness,  goodness.     It  was  formerly  added  lo  Nouns, 

iJder-ness  (wilddecr-ness).     Wit-ness  is  from  the  Verb 

9ek(A.S.  -jkra),  diminutive  and  patronvTO\Ci«.g.Vi\x\VocV^ 
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bult-ock^  humm-ock,  hillock,  rudcl-ock  (pretty  wotkI  U 
redbreast ).     In  Scotch  we  have  wif-ook,  ladd-ocV, 
and  the  further  diminutives  wifukie  (little  wife),  drappul 
drop),  etc.     In  proper  names  Pollock  is  from  Paul, 
and  Maddox  from  Matthew,  lialdock  from  Raldwin, 

1 6.  -omt  -«,  as  in  barm,  do-om  (deem),  sea-m  (sew 
(blow),  bloss-om,  bos-om. 

17.  -^nv  (A.S.  -u)f  mead-ow,  shad-ow,  shall-ow  (from 

18.  nV(A.S.  rw?,  rule,  dominion),  as  in  bishof^ru:. 
only  instance.)  In  A.S.  wc  find  king-ric  and  abbot-ric 
pare  German  frs'cA.  Z>rai€  is  &om  trnd-^ric,  CC  ' 
enterick. 

19.  ship  (also  -skip,  'S£ape\  from  .\.S.  Siip^^  form  or 
as  in  court-ship,  wor-ship  (^A-S.  mcorth-sdpiy  worth-ship), 
pare  the  German  -schafl.     Land-scape  (also  land-scip), 
(A.S.  scipe  is  from  scapan^  to  shape).     Dutch  iandschap, 

20.  -fiV'fli/(A.S,  'Stkdt^  a  place),  bed-stead,  home-stead, 
stead  and  other  places  in  -steady  instead. 

21.  -ster  (A.S.  -tstre)^  a  female   agent:    web-stcr, 
brew-ster,  bax-ier.     This  suffix  now  denotes  any  age 
pun-ster,  maltster,  songster,  huck-ster,  and  in  some 
meaning  is  depreciative,  as  trick-ster,  game-stcr.   Modem  iwi 
youngster,  old-ster,  road-ster.     The  only  perfect  txxm 
is  spinsteTy  but  we  have  semp-j/r-ess,  song-i/r-ess,  w 
liouble  Feminines.    Formerly  we  possessed  jfAfc-Z-tf/fif— 
fiddler,  wite^stre^sk  prophetess. 

22.  -/t-r,  .///<r,  -dcr^  indicates  the  agent  or  insi- 
accompanying  idea  of  companionship :  as  in  * 
bro-ther,  sis-ter,  daugh-ter,  laughter,  rud  ■ 
(A.S.  siage^Xo  strike),  wea-thcr  (Gothic  tv^-  t 
der  (German  Z//Virr,  root  AN—  mount),  blad-def  (blow,  i 
biaw\  spi-der  (  =  spinder  or  spinner). 

23.  -M,  •/  (from  ending  of  Pass.  Part-),  as  coulli  fin 
from  cunnan^  'to  know,'  gift,  might  '  "    ' 
wrist  (writhe),  shrift,  rift  (rive),  flight,  : 
height  (properly  highth),  mirth  • 
sieallh,  ruth  (lo  we),  ^ocA  i,^'- 
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nd  tnist  from  true  or  Irow,  death  (die);  nearly  aU  of 
i;e  Abstract  Nouns, 
aV  -y  (A-S.  -ig),  bcll-y,  body. 

»5-  -^»  -^  •O'?  ^  diminutives,  as  in  Charl-ic,  dadd-y  (Welsh), 
ks»-ie. 

(b)  Aiyective  Suffixes. 

I.  -ard  or  -art  (from  A.S.  htard^  luud)  gives  an  intensive 
:e  when  added  lo  Adjectives,  as  in  dullard,  dnmk-ard  ;  and 
'    Ss  as  in  lagg-ard,  dot-ard,  bragg-art,  blink-ard,  stlnlc-ard. 
;  these  are  now  used  as  Nouns.     This  suffix  made  its 
'  the  Romance  languages,  out  of  which  some  derivatives 
lae  into  English,  as  dast-ard,  standard  (O.F.  esUndre  = 
'^),  cow-ard  (Ital.  <odardo  from  Lat.  cauda ;  properly  a 
a  runs  avray  with  his  tail  between  his  legs).     Dust-ard  is 
icornipiion  of  A.S.  adaitrod^  frightened. 

?   ■'^  -J  (the  common  Participial  suffix,  but  also  added  to 
.  cold,  loud,  ragg-cd,  wrctch-cd,  wick-ed,  ncw-fangl-e 
u-"v^''»  to  lake;  taken  up  with  new  things). 
J.  ^ir,  a  rchc  of  the  old  Genitive  of  origin  (material  of  which 
-    is  made),  braz-en,  gold-en,  silver-n,  cedar-n,  Un-en 
.  n,  flax),  oak-en,  hemi>-en,  wood-en. 
4i  -€M  (Participial),  shriv-cn,  molt-en,  drunk-en,  shorn,  torn. 

5.  -er,  clever,  bitter,  fair. 

6.  'tm    (geographically    descriptive),    south-ern,    east-crn, 
lonh-em,  west-em. 

;.   fast  (A.S.   _/i£f/«firm),   stead-fast,   root-fast,   sooth-fast 

■ },  shame-fast  (whence  shame-faced). 
■y.  'hid  (.\.S.  feald.     Comp.  I^U  -piex  from  piico\  two-fold, 
fwai  fold,  anfeald  (one-fold),  forty-fold. 

'./  (A.S.  >/«full),   careful,    use-ful,    wil-ful   (=A.S. 
').     With  Nouns  also,  bucke't-ful,  pail-ful. 

'\.S.  -fV),  having  the  qualities  'of  or  'belonging  to.' 

I  rman  seh.     Compare  foolish,  slav-ish,  swinish, 

-d  to  Adjectives,  it  has  a  diminutive  force, 

...    :.._:.-.   1.    reddish,    dull-ish.     Adjectives    indicating 

Wionality:  En^lish^  French,  Welsh  (Jf)^"*")- 
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11.  -/(f  (A.S.  -^/),  litt-Ic  (lyte).  mick  !e,  brilt-lc  ( 
break),  fick-le  (A.S./^(V,  vacillating;,  id-lc. 

12.  -€Wt  as  in  calt-ow,  fall-ow,  narr-ow,  has  replaced 
A.S.  -tt. 

13.  -some  (A.S.  -j««,  Ger.  -sam,  Lat  -sim  ;  extensively  t 
in  Scolland),  quarrelsome,  win-some,  lis^som  (hthe).  !wijm« 
{bugan,  to  bend),  glad-some,  wholesome,  hand&omc  ( 
handsam). 

14.  -tafty  ten  :  thir-lcen,  foor-teen  (A.S.  (Sw"^  =  len). 

15.  -M  or  -d  in  numerals,  as  third,  fourth,  was  otiginnD; 
Superlative  suffix. 

16.  -th  (A.S.  -oihe)y  ordinal :  fourth,  ninth,  fourteenth. 

17.  'ty  (A.S.  'tig^  Ger.  •«>),  tens  in  numeration:  \ 
thirty. 

18.  -ward  (A.S.  -wcard^  M.  Gothic  ttmirtks  =^\ax,  ttf/san) 
direction  :  dowTi-ward,  fro-ward,  home-ward,  in  ward.  <ie 
Note  the  phrases,  'to  thee  ward,  'to  us  ward,'  'to  the  mtrr 
seatward.'     All  these  Adjectives  arc  semi-adveibial,  — ^ 

ig.  -whe  (A-S.   «iV,  way,   manner)  :   right-eous  {n 
and,  according  to   some  grammarians,  boisterous  \bo. 
Mr.  Skeat  says  boisterous  is  the  VVelsh  bwysf-us^  an 
formed,    with   the  Welsh    sutlix  -m^   ftavn   bwjst^ 
ferocity. 

2o.  -y  (A.S,  -/;?),   greed-y,  dirt-y,  drcar-y,  din-y  {iys% 
foolish),  prett-y,  silj-y,  heav-y,  an-y,  man-y. 

(c)  Verb  Suffixes. 

1.  -en    (causative),    Icngth-en,   soft-en,    swcet-en, 
bright-en,  light-en. 

a.  In  a  few  words  the  termination  -tn  or  -en  is  rot 
modernised  form  of  the  old  Infinitive  termination,  as  gl 
(^!adian\  hearken  {/itorcnian)^  reckon  (A.S.  rrcan). 

3,  -ei  (frequentative),  curdle,  dabb-Ie,  daa-lc  (doc] 
diblvle  (dip),  dribb-le  (drop),  dwind-le  f  A.S.  dwitiatt^  to  (i^fl 
gabh-Ie,  grapp-le  (grap,  grab,  gripe),  nurt-le  (hi  ■  *^ 
spark  Ic,  staTl-\e,  swaAdAt  (^s-wavW^ '•^d-le  (wade; 
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4.  •<r  (frequentative),  batter  (beat),  chatter,  clatter,  flitl-er, , 
Vjtt-rr  (t^ii),  glimm-er  (gleam),  patt-er  (pat),  simm-er,  stagg-ef 
lamm-er,  sputt-cr  (spit). 
Adjectives  ~tr  is  causative  :    ling-er   (long),  lower, 

5.  -k  (frequentative),  hark  (hear),  talk  (tell),  stalk  (steal). 

6.  -fir  (A.S.   -stan)f  causative :   cleanse,   rinse  (Ger.  tieitt  =■ 
lure). 

7.  -J*  makes  an  Intransitive  Verb  Reflective  (Danish  -j^ 
German  sicA  =  seU) :  bask,  busk. 

Notaadum. — Verbs  are  often  formed  from  Nouns  by  some 
change  {a)  of  the  radical  vowel,  (^)  of  the  final  consonant,  (r) 
ot  of  both  : — 

[o]  breed  (brood),  feed  (food),  knit  (knot). 

{&)  graze  (grass),  glaze  (glass),  halve  (halO,  calve  (calf), 
shelve  (shelO- 

(f)  brcatlie  (breath),  bathe  (bath),  hitch  (hook). 

Causative  Verbs  arc  formed  by  a  modillcation  of  the 

I  of  the  corresponding  Intransitive  forms.     Compare 

nk  and   drench,  rise  and   raise,  lie  and  lay,  sit  and  set, 

and  fell.     It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  forms  ol 

ive  and  Intransitive  Verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon  : — 


CAVSATTVT. 

fidVan,  10  fell 
dretuan^  to  drench 
Ucgan^  to  lay 
settart,  to  set 
rasoHj  to  raise 


INTRANSITIVE 

fiailan^  to  fall 
drincan^  to  drink 
ik^an^  to  lie 
sittan^  to  sit 
riian^  to  rise 


(d)  Adverbial  Suffixes. 

'.  ■/;,  'Se^  -ce^  -s  (Genitive  inflection),  always,  unawares,  here- 
**»tits,  since,  sometimes,  besides,  else,  hence,  thence,  needs, 
^^TOons.     Once  =  ants  =  ana. 

*.  'iy  (A.S.  //rtr,  Dat  of  /«*,  Hke),  wilfuMy,  on-ly,  bad-ty, 
•low-ly,  dinne-)/- 
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3.  -ling  -lon^  (A.S.  lunsa-,  Unga\  dirk-)mg  (io   ihc 
grove-ling,  fiatlong»  sidelong,  head-long. 

4.  -m^aJ  {A..S.  trutlum.  Da!,  pi.  of  m/f/,  time,  \iOT'. 
meal,  limb-meal,  stoundmcal  {Chaucer)  =  hour  by  h_   :,  , 
met  {Piers  Pimvman)  «■  by  retail   (parcel-wise).     In   A.S 
liave  jApiVrw^s/j/OT  =  stitch-meal,  sctajmtetum  —  ^xtii-^'isK^  , 
trta/um  ^  by  drops  (drop-wise). 

5.  -om  (Dative  termination),  whil-om,  scld-om. 

6.  -«,  place  where  :  here,  there,  where. 

7.  -thery  direction  towards:  hither,  thi-ther,  whi-lher. 

8.  'Wardy  -loardst  direction  :  home-ward,  home-wards,  hitl 
ward,  in-wards. 

9.  -wist,  'Way\  <vays^    any-wise,    no-wise,    rr 
ways,  straight-way,  al-ways.     Ywis  or  /  tp/j,  altli  •■s 
Adverbially,  was  from  the  Adjeaive^  gewts^'pUiii,  cciiam. 

HYBRIDS. 

The  strict  rule  for  the  construaion  of  a  compound  woi 
tlut   all  its  parts   must   be  from   the  same  Un'm 
Greek,  or  all  Latin,  or  all  English.     Thus,  sii  1 

prefix,  and  gaffiy  a  Greek  root,  bigamy  is  a  irioi... 
•a  hybrid,'  which  is  the  Greek  equivalent  of  a  mongrel 
formed  on  strict  principles,  the  wottl  should  be  di    ■  - 
for  the  same  reason  the  word  bi-cycU  should  have  L  ^ 
di~ryrie. 

iiut  this  rule  is  often  violated,  and  the  Hybrids  in  Eaglii 
are  very  numerous.     They  may  be  classified  us  follows: — 

I.  English  Words  with  Latin  or  Romance 
and  Suffixes:— 

(fl)  rredxes. — Ccunier-yfoxV^  rflf-bar,  remind, /rr-haps.. 
(i)  Suffixes. — Atone-mc/r/,  boud-<i^,  cat-0^/ir,  focbeaf-tf«ff' 

i.    Romance    Words    with    English  Prefixes 

Suffixes :— 

{a)  I'rtfixcs. — .'{/?^r-noon,y57«-orda  t  i 

(/')  Suffixes. — Jiisliop-rrVit,  duke-tfi^w*,  1 
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3.    Oompcrands    made    up   of  Words  taken  from 
"erent  lAH^ages:— 

'  !r  (Greek  and  Latin). 

ulist  (Lniin  and  Greek), 
Knit^ht-^rrant  (lilnglish — A.S.  cnihi — and  Frenrh), 
Grand'/aiher  {YxtUQh  and  English,  h.%,  faiher). 


SYNONYMS. 

lonyms  are  words  of  the  same  grammatical  class  whose 
unga  tliough  similar,  is  not  the  same.     To  give  the  correct 
ling  of  words  that  are  synonymous  requires  a  considerable 
rledge  of  the  language^  and   also  a  power  of  accurate 
icssion. 
le  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  subject  is  afforded  by 
of  words  denoting  *  pride,'  each  of  which   has   its 
shade  of  me.ming,  viz.  pride^  vanity ^  conceit^  arrogance^ 
oiM/atia,  prt%umption^  haughtiness^  insolence. 
These  words   may    be   distinguished   thus :  —  The    proud 
Tales  highly  what  he  leally  possesses  {e^.  wealth,  family 
rnce,  etc.) ;  the  vain  man  desires  applause  on  account 
of  good  qualities  which  lie  docs  not  possess;  the  con- 
'ittan  has  nn  overweening  estimate  of  his  own  position  or 
lities;  the  a»TOj^ni  man  has  a  supreme  contempt  for  all 
di0er   from    hitn    in    any  way   whatever ;    the    man    of 
rarue  boldly  puts  fonvard  a  claim  to  that  to  which  he  has 
real  title;  t\\& pnsuming  man  will  venture  on  doing  what 
Mhcrs  shrink  from ;  the  haughty  man  displays  in  his  manner 
'  '  rortment  the  pride  he  fetls  ;  while  the  insoient  man  dis- 
'■  by  inflicting  insult  upon  others.     Thus  each  of  these 
L*"'!i;estations  of  one  and  the  same  feeling  may  be  regarded 
rate  and  di'stinct,  and  the  wealth  of  our  language  is  sue 
each  may  be  denoted  by  a  different  word. 
A  few    examples    of  Sj'nonvms  are  given  below.      The 
!  fmd  it  a  useful  exercise  to  write  other  sentences  in 
of  ihe  synonymous  words  is  used  and  contrasted. 

Amusement,  Diversion,  Recreation. 
^musemtHt.    'ITiat  which  occupies  tlic  vacant  mind 
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Diversion.     Tliat  which  turns   the  thoughts  into  a 
direciion. 

RecteaiioH,    That  which  refreshes  the  mind  after  work. 

Permit,  Allow,  Suffer. 

Permit,    To  give  a  decided  acquiescence. 

Allow,    To  abstain  from  hindering  or  forbidding  a  lhiD| 

Suffer,      To  abstain  from   opposing  a  thing,    though 

feelings  are  against   it,  e.g,    '  He  permitUd  the   use  of 

school-room,  and  allowed  the  meeting  to  be  held  there: 

even  suffered  the  building  to  be  occupied  by  an  unruly  cro' 

Oommand,  Injonction,  Order. 

Command.     What  emanates  from  a  high  authority. 

Injunction.     What  emanates  from  a  friendly  authority, 
as  to  general  conduct. 

Order.     \Vhat  emanates  from  a  directing  authority, 
rally  as  to  particular  acts,  e.g.  *  By  the  Queen's  cc 
'My  father's  injunction;*  'Orders  in  Council.' 


Notoriotia,  Famona,  UlnstriooB. 

Notorious.     A  man  becomes  notorious  by  reason  of  criiw 
evil-doing ; 

Famous  for  some  exploit  or  achievement ; 

Illustrious  from  high   rank   or  birth,  /^.    *Thc  noton 

poisoner  X ;'  'The  famous  Duke  of  Wellington;' 

illustrious  Talleyrand.' 

Harmless,  Innocuous,  Innocent. 

Harmless  is  the  opixjsite  of  noxious  or  harmful. 
Innocuous  is  said  rather  of  things  than  persons. 
Innocent  is  the  opposite  of  guiliy,  e^.  'A  harmless  h 
*  An  innocuous  drug ; '  '  An  innocent  victim/ 

Crime,  Vice,  Sin. 

Crime.      A    violation    of   the    law    of   the    counCiy, 
'robbery.' 

Vi(t.     A  vio\al\OT\  o(  ^  moral  law. 
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Sim.       A  violation  of  a  religious  law.     Thus  we  speak  of 
The  crune  of  murder;'  '  TUe  vice  of  drunkenness;'  'The 
of  pride  or  covetousness.' 

Deligbtftil,  DelidoUB. 
^'^•-rhtfui.     This  cpiiliei  applies  as  well  10   mental  as  to 
leasures. 

pjty  can  only  apply  to  those  of  the  senses.     We  say, 
c,  *  A  delightful  poem  ; '  *  A  delicious  pear,' 

Character,  Reputation.  > 

Chareuier.    The  sum  of  a  man's  quahlies,  which  mark  hira 
good  or  bad. 

Rtputatiofu     The  opinion  which  others  hold  with  respect 
I  thcTD,  r^.   '  This  man's  character  was  even  worse  than  his 
Kputatioa' 

Strict,  Severe, 
Strict,     Fond  of  rules  and  regulations. 
Severe,     Ready  to  punish  any  infringement   of  the  same. 

E.^.  *  Dr.   B was   exceedingly  strict,  and   to   many   he 

ippcared  severe.' 

Part,  Portion. 
^Ki^ti/f  is  the  genernl   term,  e^^  'Part  of  the  army,  work, 
^Bv/etc 

W      Portion  is  a  part  marked  off  or  set  aside  for  a  special  pur- 
fc   iffic.  e^,  '  A  daughter's  portion.' 

V 


Dlegible,  Unreadable. 
JUepbU  refers  to  handwriting. 
Unrcidaifie  refers  to  the  understanding  of  what  is  written. 

Blanch,  Whiten. 
Blojuh,      To    make    white    by    withdrawing    colour,    €^, 


'li^hed  almonds  ;'  *  A  blanched  check.' 
'/^».      To  make  white   by  pulling  something  on,  r^. 
^*  '^ucd  sepulchres.' 

Astronomy,  Astrology. 
•^'troftomy.     Study  of  the  stars  for  scientific  pur\)0ses. 
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Asiroiogy.     Study  of  the  stars  for  supcrsUlious  puq^ 
•Astrology  is  dead,  but  Astronoaiy  makes  fresh  advai 
year/ 

Interference,  Interposition. 

Interference.     Officious  or  unwelcome  mediation. 

Jnterposiiion,     Friendly  or  invited  mcdiaUon.  ^C- 
Jolin's  interposilion,  and  regard  it  as  au  impcnineiu 
ference,' 

Custom,  Habit. 

Custom.     Something  done  frequently  and  publicly. 

Habit,     Something  done  frequently,  but  wliii  li  cone* 
individual  rather  than  the  public 

Discorer,  Invent. 

Discover,     To  find  something  that  existed  bcfon 
previously  unkno^vn. 

Invent.     'I'o  create  something  qviite  new. 

It  would  l>e  ridiculous,  therefore,  to  say  'Watt 
the  steam  engine,'  or  *  Harvey  invented  the  ctrctiUU( 
blood.' 

Simulate,  Dissimulate. 

Simulate.    To  pretend  to  bo  what  one  is  noL 

Dissimulate,    To  endeavour  to  conceal  what  <me  rally 

Bociablei  Social. 
Sociable.      Fitted  for  society  \  fond  of  society, 
Bociable  people.' 

Social.     Connected  with  society,  «^.  *  Social  sdcn< 

Additional  Groups  of  Synonyms. 

Deference,  respect,  veneration. 
Pain,  grief,  sorrow,  agony. 
Genuine,  authentic. 
7*e1l,  say,  recount,  relate,  desaibe. 
Imagination,  fancy 
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Courteous,  affable,  polite. 

Secret,  hidden,  covert,  tacit. 

Pardon,  forgive,  excuse. 

Faith,  belief,  credulity. 

Privacy,  retirement,  solitude,  loneliness. 

Envy,  emulation,  rivalry,  jealousy. 

Autocrat,  despot,  tyrant,  monarch. 

Wit,  humour. 

Error,  mistake,  blunder. 

Aversion,  antipathy,  dislike,  haired,  repugnance. 

Enemy,  antagonist,  adversary,  opponent. 

Barbarian,  savage. 

Truth,  truism,  veracity. 

Revenge,  vengeance. 

Indignation,  anger,  petulance. 

Timidity,  fear,  difSdence,  bashfulness. 


Prom  Earle's  '  Philology,*  pp.  34,  35, 


OOTHIC. 

beginning 
dear 
forgive 
hap 

ingoing 

kind 

law 

look 

mouth 

outgoing 


ROMANSSQUE. 

CLASSIC. 

commencing 
valuable 
pardon 
chance 

incipient 
precious 
condone 
accident 

entrance 

i  adit 
\  ingress 

sort 

rule 

speaes 
canon 

mien 
embouchure 

expression 
acstuary 

issue 

f  exit 
\  egress 
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GOTHIC. 

KOlfANESQUE. 

CUiS»C 

quicken 

revive 

reaaimatc 

reckon 

count 

calculate 

room 

place 

locality 

ruth 

pity 

compasuon 

snake 

wyvcrn 

viper 

tell 

number 

enumerate 

twit 

rc-buke 

reprehend 

wealth 

riches 

opulence 

wonder 

marvel 

admiration 

wreck 

revenge 
HOMONYMS. 

retaliate 

On  the  analogy  of  Synonyms  has  been  formed  ihe  pop 
tenious  word  Homonyms.  Homonyms  (from  a  Greek  won 
meaning  *  having  the  same  name')  are  words  of  the 
language,  which,  though  distinct  in  origin  and  meaning  hj< 
the  same  form  and  sound. 

There  are  some  hundreds  of  these  words  in  EngU&h,    A  fc 
will  serve  for  illustration — 
Bark— 

1.  A  ship.     From  Low  Latin  ^nu^  ship  or  boat 
a.  Of  a  tree.     From  the  Swedish  bark^  rind. 
3-  Of  a  dog.     From  A.S.  bcortan^  to  break. 

Com — 

T.  Grain,  what  is  ground  (£.). 

2.  A  bard  skin  on  the  foot  (Lat  comut  a  bom). 
Count — 

r.  The  title  (Lat  comiiem^  a  corap3nion)>, 

3.  To  compute  (Lat  compuiari). 
Dale— 

1.  An  epoch  ^Lat  datum^  given). 

2.  A  fruit  (Grk  dactyios^  a  finger), 
Do— 

X,  To  perform  (AS.  ^n)* 

3.  To  avail  (A.S.  du^n). 
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r.  To  perish  (Scand.). 

a-  A  cube  for  gaming  (Lat). 
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ei — 

1.  Jet  of  water  (Lai.  yW/j«). 

2.  A  mineral  (from  ihe  Gagas  in  Lycia). 

I,  To  rest  {A.S.  ii£gan). 

a.  To  speak  falsely  (AS.  Mga/t). 

I.  Mean  (Scand.^. 
I.  To  bellow  (E.). 

1.  An  ox  (AS.  )w<f/,  from  neStan^  to  use,  employX 

2.  Tidy^  from  LaL  nitidum. 

For  stones  (Lat.  quadrata). 
a.  Slaughtered  game  (Lat  corium^  hide  ?) 

'•  A  trial  of  speed  (E.). 

»-  Lineage  (Old  High  German). 

'•  The  beach  (E.). 

*•  Of  a  rope  (probably  Dutch).    Compare  string* 

'•   Soft  (Lat  tenerum), 
Ip.^  To  oflfer  (Lat  Underc), 

'•    A  plant  (AS.  weed). 

'•     A  garment  (A.S.  wade).   Comp.  the  expression  'widow's 

*•     "Value  (E.).     Compare  wart. 
Y     '•     Becomes,  or  be  to,  from  wyrth  {wtorihanY 

'-    An  enclosed  space  (E.).     Compare  ^ri/f/r. 
p  *-    A  rod  ;  a  measure  (E.). 
^°^^^er  examples,  see  bounds  axkyCrah^  dam^  dock^ftU^fiag^ 
'  *''*<3^,  mood^  iap^  H^ht^  Hmc^  iisi^  navt^  pounds  P*'^^^\  ^^ory^ 
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iemple^  iick^  till,  van,  vice.    The  Student  must  have  recoutiB 
an  etymological  dictionary. 


DOUBLETS. 

Doublets  are  words  which,  though  differing  in  f' 
meaning,  have  nevertheless  the  same  derivation, 
therefore,   the    converse    of    Homonyras.     Thus  Jt^ 
JiJeiity  are  both  derived  from  the  I-atin  fidelitatcm  ;  trax 
and  tradition  are  boUi  from  Latin  tradiiionan^  etc.,  ihoui ' 
spelling  oX  fiaity  is  very  different  from  th.it  oi  fiditity,  at 
of  trtason  from  that  of  tradition^  so  that  at  ni 
words  might  be  assumed,  erroneously,  to  have  a  ^ 

One  of  the  most  important  causes  of  this  diffcicntc  ufj 
is  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  l^tin  and  Greek  wordffl 
iKien  twice  introduced  into  En^-lish,  once  through 
French,  and  again  directly  from  the  Latin  or  GreelL 

The  words  that  have  reached  us  through  the  Frew 
fealty^   treason,  Jeat^  surface^  are  those  which  differ  roosll 
their  classical  originals,  while  those  words  which  haw  cot 
immediately  from  the  l^tin  or  Greek  are  very  liiiic  cl 
e.g.  fidelity,  tradition,  fact,  superficies. 

In  some  instances  it  is  contraction  or  corni|'^"-^"  ^' 
given  rise  to  the  second  form.     Thus  vah't^  ant. 
arc  shortened  forms  o{ variety  emmet,:ind  aeAiextmerrt  rr^i  c 

Some  Doublets  vary  mucli  in  mc:xT]\ng,  as eAarrA  cant; 
chivalry ;  chance,   cadence ;   regal,   royai ;  /•      ' 
others   the  disunction   is  slight  only.      M; 
very  slightly  in  spelling.     Words  like  amende  ,-i.'.. 
depositary,  are  the  same  with  llie  exception  of  a 
Amende  to  alter  for  the  better.      Complacent,  gratmcd, 
Stnend,  to  make  an  alteration 

in  documents  or  pleadings. 
Depositary,  a  person. 


Depository,  a  place. 
Gentic,  a  moral  distinction. 
Gcnteely  a  social  distinction. 
I.vxurious,  given  to  luxury. 
Zuxuriant,  rich  \i\  gco^vK 


Compiaisant,  civit 
Essay,  to  make  trial  of  (gcfiJ 

term). 
Assay^  of  metal?  only. 
ScrgeafU,  a  milrtary  -^ "' 
Strjeani,  a  legal  dii- 
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lets  are  very  numerous  in  English.     To  sel  do\m  all 
would  be  to  transcribe  many  pages  of  an  etymological 
The  following  will  suffice  for  illustration  ; — 


Jm!ous^  Uiilous, 
Makdicthn,  malison, 

Ob€(ii€na^  obeisance, 
/'aiff  peeTy  par. 
PenecuU^  pursue. 
PrtdicaUf  preach. 
Provident^  prudent^ 
Jiansom,  redemption, 
Regain  royal. 
Tracts  trait. 


Ab&rrviait,  abridge, 
Atarm^  ahrum. 
ArCy  arch. 
Balm^  baifom. 
Ckitftaim^  captain, 
Constru^^  construct, 
Di^id^rate,  dfsirt. 
Eremite^  htrmit, 
Extrantouiy  strange, 
Hoipitai,  hostel^  hotel, 
klpAMU/A^M,  invoking, 

OF  ALTERATIONS  IN  TH£  FORM  OF  WORDS. 

'The  words  of  a  language  are  continually  changing  both  in 
inn  and  meaning.  Every  living  language  is  in  a  state  o( 
atlesa  transition,  though  certain  institutions^  ecclesiastical 
tul  scholastic,  have  given  permanence  and  stability  to  the 
tittcn  and  printed  forms  of  two  languages,  viz.  classical 
iceek  and  Latin. 

In  no  language  liave  the  forms  of  words  undergone  greater 
Uteniion  tlian  in  English,  though  its  grammar  remains  as  at 
i^ssentiaUy  Teutonic.  To  a  reader  accustomed  only  to 
^Bn  English,  a  pas5vage  of  Anglo-Saxon  may  appear  foreign, 
PJpi  it  may  possibly  contain  scarcely  a  single  stem  that 
w«  not  often  occur  in  the  English  to  which  the  reader  is 
locastomed.  Antiquated  forms  may  be  met  with  even  in  the 
of  Slialccspearc,  and  the  spelling  of  not  a  few  of  our 
vords  has  been  altered  even  within  the  memory  of 
:nt  generaiioa  For  instance,  the  prayer-books  which 
indfatliers  carried  lo  church  on  a  Sunday  contained 
rords  ^5  judgement,  catholick^  apostotick,  and  others,  which 
tiled  differently  in  the  English  of  our  own  day.  Extensive 
the  alterations  which  have  befallen  the  words  of  our 
Ltiguage  in  their  transmission  from  an  earlier  epoch  to 
2  s 


mm 


the  present,  other  aJtentiona  still  more  extensive,  and  in  tl 
results  more  ijcrniancnl,  may  be  obscn'ed  in  jwising  from 
bnguage  to  another.     Whether  the  words  thai  have       " 
alteration  be  English  or  foreign,  certain  uniiormities 
scrvablc.     The  simplest  and  most  obvious  of  these 
are  all  tliat  can  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a  Kane 


HOW  THE  FORM  OF  WORDS  IS  0HAN6E0. 

The  ways  in  which  words  are  altered  arc  chiefly  as  fuliow»> 


7- 
8. 

9- 
lo. 


One  sound  often  pisses  into  anotlier. 

Combination  of  consonants  causes  assimiJab'on. 

The  pronunciation  of  one  sound  is  rendered  easier 

the  addition  of  another.     Certain  sounds  intrude. 
Difficult  sounds  are  dropped,  and  easier  sounds  adopted 
Letters   arc  sometimes  lost   or   taken  away. 

either  omitted  from  the  beginning  of  a  word  (.* 

or  at  the  end  (Apocope),  or  in  the  body  ot  ilic 

(Syncope),  when,  by  dropping  certain  letters,  turo  or  tnoi 

syllables  are  frequently  blended  into  one. 
Letters   are  added   either  at   the   beginning  of  a 

(Froslhesis)  or  at  the  end  (Paragogc),  or  in  the  hoAj 

the  word  (Epenthesis). 
Letters    are    transposed,   i.<.   written   in    different  onSl 

(Metathesis), 
The  vowel  of  one  s)*Uablc  is  altered  by  the  addition 

another. 
Popular  corruption  causes  words  to  be  spelt  in  a  way  *hi 

conceals  their  true  origin  and  meaning. 
The  same  eflTcct  results  Irom  false  analogy  or  the  coafuiii 

of  one  word  with  another. 
The  spelling  of  some  words  has  been  altered  by  taet 

accident.  . 


L  One  Sound  often  passes  into  another. 

Vowels. 

The  Vowels  are  capable  of  almost   inBxutc  inodificatio* 
It  is  inieresling  to  notice  some  of  the  pcioci|>a]  chatijfo 
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We  have  already  spoken  of  the  dassificatlotn  of  Const 
into  labials,  Dentab,  Palatals,  and  Gutturals,  with  the 
of  Palatal  Siliilants  and  Dental  Sibilants. 

These  may  be  arranged  in  a  table  as  below  5 — 


MtTTU. 

Fimi. 

p 

T 

CH 

K 

NmMmL 

M 
N 

NG 

Labials,  .     .     . 
Oenlatft,  .     .     . 
I'aiatab,  .     .     . 
Gutturals.     ,     . 
,  PaUUl  SiblUnis, 

^  DenUl  Sibilftnli, 

B 
D 

SrtBASTs. 


Ftrnt. 


SAtrpi 


V\V  (wi(ch) 
OH  (Uihe) 


CH  (kxh),  H 
ZH  (snirrK  SH 

Z{riic),S(boaM) 


In  changes  of  Consonants,  the  two  following  principle 
observable : — 

I.  Sounds  uttered  by  the  same  organ  are  interchange 

Thus  Labials  interchange  with  other  LabUls,  Di 

with  Dentals,  Gutturals  with  Gutturals. 

B,  for  instance,  in  certain  words  becomes  p,  and 

comes  B.    So  also  r  will  become  v,  and  v  beco 

( labials). 

Or,  again,  d  becomes  t,  and  t  becomes  d. 

Or  D  will  pass  into  th,  and  th  into  v  (Dentals). 

There  arc  certain  changes,  too,  among  the  Gutturals, 
will  be  described  presently.  But  there  is  a  sccotuj 
of  changes  which  may  be  ex|>resscd  thus: — 

a.  Sounds  belonging  to  the  same  series,  thotii'b  ■■•*■" 
different  organs,  are  interchangeable.     Tli 
TH,  which  is  a  Guttural,   is    sometimes   nu 
with  the  spirant  r,  which  belongs  to  the  H^t 
Again,  the  letters  L  and  r  aie  ini 
which  are  called  Trills,  though  th^ 
Sibilant,  and  the  l.ittcr,  k,  a  Pab: 


The  former  class  of  chnnt;rs  will  h 
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A.S.  del/an,  reafian 


Ige  of  Sounds  uttered  by  the  same  Organ. 

F  Labials. 

I/*,  f^.  A.S.  god-sib  has  become  gossip. 

Lai.  episcopus        „        bishop  {A.S.  discop), 

Lat.  bursa  „        purse. 

Lat  turba  „         troop. 

Fr.    abricot  „        apricot    {formerly 

apricock). 

\B^  e^.  Mid.  Eng.  cop-wcbbc  •  has  become  cob-web. 
I  A.S.  lopputre  or  hpystre  t       „        lobster. 

K  t^.  A.S.fiX'^n  (from  fox)  has  become  vixen. 

A.S.  hrafen  „         raven. 

AS.  grafan  „         (en)grave. 

A.S.  /iffj/^fijif  M     love, vat, five. 

A.S.  e/ese^  efen^  ofen  „     eaves,    even, 

oven. 
„        delve,  (be)- 
reave. 
^  t.g.  Lat.  nativutn  appears  in  Fr.  naif. 

Lat.  sah'um  „         Fr.  sauf. 

Lat.  b&vem^  brei'em  „         Fr.  baiif  bref. 

Lat.  nen'um^  scrvum, 

navem,  vizmr/t      „         Fr.    ricrf,  strf^ 

nef,  vif, 
\  Vj  e.g,  A.S.  habban  has  become  have. 
I  AS.  hebban  „         heave. 

AS.  taberna  appears  in  English  tavern, 
\B^  e.g,  Lat.  vtrvectm  has  become  Fr.  brebis. 
\  Lat  vacca/arius  X      „         Fr.  bacheiier. 

\  Lat  vervicarius        „         Fr.  ivrgcr. 

[  Lat   Vesontioriem      „         Fr.  Bcsancon. 

pB  change   from   v  10   ^   was  not  ihe   woik  of  the   Trench 

P  short  for  aitenop  tvtb.     The  word  ailcrcop  is  formed  fioin 
ifaoo,  and  (oppa,  a  head  or  tuft.     AUcrcoPy  therefore,  nieniis 

Ifrom  Lat  IccMSta,  a  locust.     This  affords  an  example  of  tha 
of  k  and  /.      Compare   Gtk.    Trv^r   with    I^t.    tt/nuj,    the 
fith  JLat.  a^ua,  etc 
|r  Latin  fonn  of  viuca  was  ^orro. 
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longoagc.  The  altenuioa  was  ninile  wliile  tl>e  lastgaaee  «pc4ta 
1,Atin.  In  Gascony  tbe  pronuacioiion  has  k^**)^  been  A*/ 
bem'r  Trarn  venire,  etc ,  a  pcculiuitjr  nodccd  fay  Seattgcr,  wb 
upon  it  a  neat  epigram  : 

rfon  lemere  antiquu  mutai  Vasconia,  voces, 
Cui  nihil  csl  aliud  viivrr  quam  tii^rr. 

S  becomes  M  in  a 
few  instances»f.^.   Fr.  soubnsaut  has  become  siimmerf 
Lat  Sabhati  (dies)      „         5 
il/"  becomes  ^,tf.^.   ¥x.  marmorttn  ^  lu 

rnari» 
A.S.  marman-stdn       „         marblesi 
P  becomes  V,  e^.  A.S.  cna/ta  „         knave 

Also  by  the  soUening  of  /  into  v  and  other 
Lat  episapus  appciirs  in  the  Fr.  evSque, 

Dentalfl. 
D  becomes  7J  €^,  A.S.  ahbad  has  become  abl 
M.E.  f^rf*  ,.         clot 

A.S.  n/i/<f/rf  „        cuulc-fish. 

y  becomes  D^  t^.  A-S.  prut  „         proud 

I-at.  Latina  became  A.S.  Ladt 
Lat  carta  has  become  card. 
Ijit  iactrta         „        linrd. 
i?  becomes  77/,  ^^.  A.  S.  fader,  modtr, 

ufcitcr  have  become  fati 


A.S.  hidcrJhiJer, 
Mvider 


hither, 


M.E.  iogiierti  „  tr 

We  may  notice  also  the  etymological 
the  won!  deck  and  tkakh^  and  beiwei. ; 
TW^becomea/?/^.  A.S.  morthor  has  become  murdt-r. 
A.S.  rather  „         rudder, 

A.S.  cuihe  ,1         could. 

AS.fiifuIt  „         fiddle. 

A.S.  byrih^  „  burdei 

By  a  similar  change  Btthkhem  became  Bedl.ii 
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'bcooiaes  T,  e^,  A.S.  tfu£>f(he  has  become  theft. 

A.S.  nnsthyrlu  (Middle  English  nose- 

thiries)  has  become  nostrils. 
Lat  thtiaums  „         treasure. 

highih  (so  in  Milton's  Paradise  Losf)  „         height. 
drouth  or  drougth  (so  in  Spenser)        „        drought. 
^/"becomes  7W,  t.g.  Lat.  tertius  appears  in  English  as  third. 
M.E.  autor,  aufour*  „  author. 

By  ft  corrupt  spelling,  arising  from  mistaken  et>-moIogy, 
LaL  lattma  (Fr.  lanteme)  became,  in  English,  lanthorn. 

Gutturalfl. 
^In  Anglo-Saxon*  before  the  Conquest,  c  was  always  hard. 
Under   Nonnan   French  intluence,  c  in  many  words  was 
mgcd  to  ch  ;  while  in  others  the  hard  t  of  the  Anylo-Saxon 
resented  by  its  modern  equivalent  k. 


tii^a  has  become  cheek 
A^  flra/i  „        chafif 

AJS,  (tAp  „        cheap 

A-S.  (fasUr         „         Chester 
A^.  ctlt  ..        chill 


A.S.  ceorl  has  become  churl 


A.S.  €e5€ 
A.S.  did 
AS.  cin 
A.S.  circt 


ciieuse 
child 
chin 
church 


Examples  of  Saxon  c  turned  mto  h. 


A.S.  (a^  has  become  keg 


AS.  etne 
A-S  (tot 
AS,  <int 
AS.  upan 


keen 

keel 

Kent 

keep 

knave 


A.S, 
A.S. 

A.S. 
A.S. 
A.S. 
A.S. 


cnawan  has  become  know 


cncdan 
aumo 
cniht 
cyth 

cyn 


kneed 
knee 
knight 
kith 

kin 


loa  few  instances,  c  became  first  (h  and  then/,  e^. — 
A.S.  ckait'  (a  Noun  formed  from  the  Verb)  lias  becomeyVw, 
^tlil.  aciiar,  ie.  on  c/tar=i  on  the  turn  [A.S.  on  cym  (Out.  t-f 
O'^lJ  hw  become  ajar. 
*^E.  kmnviech  from  A.S.  cnawltu  has  become  knowledge. 

iha«  been  in  many  instances  softened  down  to  sh^  e^, — ■ 


AS.  sradu  has  become  shadow 
^  J^rf/na  ,,        shame 


A.S.  satpan  has  become  shape 
A.S.  sc€ai  .,  shall 


•  Of  course,  from  Lat.  auctor* 


jm 


MHfa 
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A.S.  iitap  has  become  sheep 
A,S.  sap  „         ship 

A.S.  sdr  „        shire 


A.S.  $<0lu  has  become  tli 
A.S.  frriiuan       „         shi 
A.S.  tcntd  „         sbi 


There  are  a  few  instances  in  which  ^  or  the  ^  sound  bas  pai 
into  Sy  f^'— 

Vt.  perruque  (sound  of  k)  has  become    wig 

Lat  cupeUetum  „  goblet 

Grk.  «ojSaAo«,an  impudent  rogue,         „  goblin 

Grk.  icw)3io«,  a  gudgeon,  „  goby 

Vi.ftacon  (from  Low  \sX.flaS€onan)  „  fiagoa 

Fr.  sticrt  „  sugar 

For  oilier  changes  of  the  Gutturals,  see  Emmmy  c/£jft 

Interchange  of  Sonnda  nttered  by  different  Orgai 

TWbecomes/;  ^.^.  M.E.  <^7ivrM  (A.S.  tiwwrk)  has  bcc 

dwarf. 

For  Lat  Theodora  the  Russians  say  Hd^ 

77/ becomes  S^e.g.  M.E.  lowih  lias  become  loves. 

,5  becomes  /*,  ^.^.  M.E./or-/tJSfn        „         forhrtn  (fork 

Med.  Lat.  vassa/etus     „         varlei. 
^  becomes  5;  (f^g:  A.S.  ge-torcn         „         chosen. 
A.S./n>wf«  .,         froien. 

^V*. — Milton,  liowcvtfr,  writes  thU  word/rary. 

^  is  sometimes  softened  into  M. 

Compare  Germ,  saal  with  F.ngl.  hall. 

Grk.  cf,  «jrTo  with  I.nt  sfx,  sfpimK 
Grk.  J/rtToi,  to  creep,  with  Lat.  ffr/i\ 
Grk.  rA»7,  wood,  with  LjL  .rf^\>. 
Grk.  ^s,  sji)t,  with  Lat  sol 

Ji  becomes  Z,  e^.  I-at.  purpura  has  became  purple 


X  becomes  ^,  r^. 


l^t  /»r/«r 
Lat  perf^inus 
I  .at  parm'eredtis 
Lat  iavcnduia 
]jit  capitulum 


tuitje, 
pilgrim. 


,lfr 


i.iiir/-u 


i  i .  tun J 


Eng. 
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Fr.  lotonei^   Ital. 
cohneUo  *  has  become  SpauUh  corami^ 
Eng.  »kumel'(Pron.). 
Jf  has  been  sometimes  weakened  to  N^i  e.^, — 
A.S.  izmete  has  become  ant. 
Old  Fr,  eonier  (Lat  compuiare)  has  become 

count  {a\ 
Old  Yi.cumit   (I -It.   comiteiH)    has    become 
count  {b). 
Fr.  nom  (Ijit.  nomen)  has  become  Noun. 
Old  Fr,  rtien^on  (Lat.  rtJemptiontin)  has  be- 
come ransom. 
EngL  renowned  (Vu  rrnffmme)  would  have 
been  rentmimfd  but  for  the  influ- 
ence of  the  preceding  n. 

AThas  become ^tf^.  A.S.  /iancp  has  become  hemp. 

A.S.  /ittJ  „         lime  (the  tree). 

A.S.  snacc  „         smack  (a  boat). 

Old  Fr.  a?/;/(3r/ (l.at.  con/or/an)  has  become 

comfort- 
Old  Fr.  fenier {Lat.  fen(an)h^s  become  tcrajjt 
Fr.  Mtgraifte  (Lat  hemicranium)  %  has  be- 
come megrim. 
Fr.  velin   (LaL   vitulinum)  has   become 
vellum. 

Grimm's  Law. 

TJesWes  these  comparatively  simple   mutations  of  letters, 

tttcre  ire  others   of  much   greater  complication  and  wider 

nnge.     A  very   remarkable  permutation  of  consonants  which 

pervades  the  Indo-Kuropcan  family  of  languages  has  of  late 

jt&rs  been   reduced  to  a  formula.     This  is  called  Grimm's 


I 


......^     ■'^-ri  tielv  from  Lit.  telumna.     The  culunel  leajs  Ihe 

.It  ilic  head  of  ilie  reijimcnt. 
-in,   m  sometimes   liecotncs   n  in  in6cctiOD£,   u 
-««f,  «  (ncl  which  lends  to  puzzle  the  student. 
'  word  is  from  the  Greek  it^«/«N».     Ihe  word  seems  to 
.1  of  %  'vj^ilting '  headache,  btit  it  it  explained  u  meaning 


'  ^ide  of  the  (ncc  or  batl. 


I 
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Law.     It  traces  the  variations  which  wor 

common,  to  several  of  tlie  Aryan  laiigu;'^; 

been  lx>rrowed  by  any  one  of  ihem  from  the  other,  all 

received  the  word  from  some  more  primitive  source 

Grimm's  Law  Hxplaiiied. 

When  a  word,  as  for  instance  three,  is  found  in  shni 
forms  in  different  languages,  it  is  natural,  says  Dr.  AIjEk 
to  account  for  the  difTercnces  by  saying  thai  the  se%«raJ  few 
suited  the  se\'eral  nations.  Drei,  we  miplit  say,  was  «5icT 
pronounce  for  the  Germans,  tres  for  the  I  itins^  threfl  ft:r  t: 
English.  This  theory  has  been  justified  by  the  collcaion  of 
large  number  of  instances  of  changes  of  a  similar  charaiier 
the  different  languages.  In  the  example  just  cited,  f,  .<  ai 
M,  which  are  all  consonants  produced  by  the  action  nf  ri 
tongue  on  the  teeth,  are  interchanged  ;  and  this  m  i 

that  the  national  preference,  when  rejecting  a  cor.^  ._.,  S 
[ilaces  it  by  some  consonant  uttered  by  ilie  same  organs  «sil 
first     This  sug';estion  is  warranted  by  fact 

It  has  been  shown  by  Grirara  that  the  same  ^rords,  »1m 
found  in  (i)  the  Classical  languages,  i.<.  Sar    -  -  '-  ''  ' 
Ijiiin,  (2)  Low  German  (which  may  be  reprc-^ 
lish),  (3)  High  German,  exhibit  three  system.itu  1 

foms,  in  which  tJiree  different  consonants  of  the  - 
are  regularly  found. 

1'hc  law  which  regulates  these  corrc^pond^nc^ 
discovered  by  a   Danish   philologist,  nai:         ' 
more  fully  elaborated  by  the  grc.it  German 
after  whom  it  is  now  called.     Grimm  point*  out — 

I.  That  an  aspirate  in  L  the  Ciassuai  languages  ti 
ited  by  a  flat  sound  in  IL  Ltno  Germart^  and  a 
(und  in  III.  ^4'A  Goman^  e.g, — 


labials, 
iJcntalfi, 
Gudu/als, 


Citusieal, 
Lot.  /ralcf 
Gr.    /.iugiter 


„     gofmo 


/ft£h 


Aitf 


2.  That   a  fl&t  tn\:LVe   m   I.  the  Classtta/  Unjuago 
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ted  by  a  sharp  sound  in  II.  Ijm  Gtrman^  and  an 
sound  in  lU.  Ht^h  German^  e^. — 

Cloiittal.  Ism  Gtrman.        liigk  Germaiu 

l,at.  lo/i  Eng.  &li/>  Gcr.  sclilci/cn 

„    lAio  ,,    /wo  ,t    iwet 

nb,  ,,    t^  A.S.   «■  „    k^A 

That  a  sbaxp  consonant  in  I.  the  dassica/  languages  is 
ted  tjy  an  aspirate  in  II.  tew  Oermartj  and  by  a  fiat 
KMmd  in  III.  /ligh  German^  f,g. — 

Cldtsuai.  Lo:v  Ctrman.        Ui^h  German^ 

UibuU,  Lat.  /iter  Erg.   yalhcr  Gir.  waler 

Dentaki  ,,    /res  „     /hree  „    dx^i 

Caltuzab.  ,«    fai>ut  %%     Aeail  (A.f^.       „    ^aiipt 

heafoil) 

This  rule  may  be  tabulated  thus — 


L  Classical, 


(L  Low  GERkUH, 


m.  Eticii  Gkbmak,, 


Aspirate. 


Flat 


Sharp. 


Flat. 


Sharps. 


Aspirate. 


Sharp. 


Aspiifttc. 


Flat. 


The  student  will,  perhaps,  find  it  still  easier  to  remember 
^l  means  of  a  short  memoria  technica  .-— 

'If  it  l>o  remembered  that  soft^ffat^  and  Hard=sharp^  the 
'tjolc  of  U  nil  una  law  can  be  remembered  by  the  mnemonic 
•onlash,  with  its  varving  forms  sha  or  has,  accordin;^  to  the 
•oujid  whirh  is  to  come  fir'^t.* — (Dr.  Moms,  Hist.  Eng.  Gram, 
^  48.)  The  mnemonic  for  the  6rst  bw  will  be  ash,  for  the 
***>nfl  sha,  and  for  the  third  has. 

Tltc  above  is  the  law  in  its  general  form.  It  is  subject  to 
ip^al  modlfjcationa  and  exceptions. 

National  Preferences. 

Among  the  slronj^cst  influences  at. work  in  changing  words 
*•  Ihe  preference  0/  different  nations  for  certain  sounds. 


aiKi 


ib 


6S» 
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These  can  only  be  very  cursorily  nlludcd 
I.  The  Spaniards,  lor  iustancii,  dislike  /,  anti 
and  /,  hence — 

\^\\uflamma  is  represented  by  //<»«r 

„     fcnnosus  „  hern 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  o  is  iheir  favourite 

a.  The  Italians  are  fond  of  %qX\  sounds,  ai 
mvoid  double  and  diH'crent  consonAats,  put  /  fo 
flat  s  for  d  and  /,  i.g. — 

Latin  planus  appears  SLS/iam 

„      iibrarius^  fartirius  „  Ubrvv 

„      ntedius  „  mesv 

„     piatea  „         piass, 

3.  The  French  are  fond  of  soft  sibilants,  e.g. 
They  make  a  complete  nas.1I  of  /r,  and  heme  su 
ever  i>ossible  by  d^  Xi  or  r.     They  substitute 
Double  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  words 
prefixing  e.      Hard    palat.il    sounds    are  chan 
sibilants — 

From  Latin  Ua^         comes  fendrv 
M  g^t^r-  „      ^rndfv 

„  sranda/um     „      tsclandf 

„  alter  „      ayfrt 

„  delphln  „       dattp/it/i* 

„  scintilla  „      tstincelU  {el 

TTiese  correspondences  may  be  Indefinitely  cr 

n.  Assimilation  of  Soonds. 

Combinations  of  consonants  nearly  always  Ic 
lion,  or  to  suppression  of  one  of  ilie  two,  e^.  i 
l»ccome ^j-j//,  A.S.  bhtshn  has  become  bUss. 
a  flat  consonant  come  together,  either  the  shai 
or  the  flat  is  made  sharp,  e^.  whipped  is  pronoui 
slipped  pronoiniccd  as  slipt^  wins  pronounced  as 
prunounccd  as  breaths. 

Thus — ab-sarbiion  bccomci  .: 
„         ad'tend  „  o 
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Thus — ^an^-merd  becomes  f^ammercy 
^        sti};rap  „  jtirrup 

„        worth-ship  „         worship 

The  general  Uw  for  the  combination  of  consonant  sounds  is 
ft  flat  sound  must  be  followed  by  a  ilat  sound,  and  a  sharp 
nmd  hj  a  shaiji  one. 

This  has  an  important  bearing  in  English  upon — 
I.  The  plural  of  Nouns, 
a.  The  Possessive  Case  of  Nouns. 

3.  The  Third  Person  singular  of  Verbs. 

4.  The  Paiil  Tense  and  Passive  Participle  of  Verbs, 

II  Examples. 

F  {a)    FtAT    FOIXOWKD    BY    FlAT. 

E,  SlabSi  tads^  ivivcSy  are  fironounced  slabz^  lads^  wiz/t, 
t  Do^s  is  pronounced  do^i. 
I  Btgti  stah,  baiii^Sy  are  pronounced  hegSy  stabz^  baihet 
\  l^Spd,  roifbtd,  „  iagd,  robd. 

\  {b)  Sharp  followed  bv  Sharp. 

I.  Slapsy  rafs,Ji/es. 
I.  Cfff  J,  rook's. 

3-  Sleeps,  lasts. 

4-  Sleeptd  has  become  sie^t,  lacked  \s  pronounced  iackl^ 

m.  The  Pronunciation  of  one  Sound  is  rendered 

easier  by  the  addition  of  another. 
Thus— A  or/  is  inserted  after  m  (a  labial  after  a  labial). 

In      d  or  i  „  H  (a.  dental  after  a  dentnl). 

r»      /  „  J   (a  dental  after  a  dental 

sibilant). 
Insertion  or  B. 
JM  teen  added  to — 
^  slumber,  the  AS.  word  was  slumer-ia/t 
nimble,  „  nimol 

bramble,  „  bremel 

K  crobcrs»  „  ttmyrian 

H^lfnimh,  Unit\  lamb,  were  formerly  A^.  thum<i^  ///m, 
^P     (am  (pi.  hm-ru) 
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So  also,  in  words  derived  from  Uie  Latin — 

humble,  from  Lat.  kumilis      I  tomb,  from  LaL  luaaUm 
number,        „         ftumerus    \  re-semble,  „         iimiiu 

Compare,  also,  Greek  /lanj/iySput  for  iua-rjfAtpuL. 

Insertion  or  P 
empty  haa  been  formed  from  A.Sl  ttmtig 

sempstress  „  uwnstreff 

solempnc    was  the  Middle  English  form  of  scyUmtt, 
ympnc         occurs  in  Wyclif  (Matt.  xxvi.  30)  as  ifae  equti 
lent  of  hymn. 

Insertion  or  D. 
Z>  has  a  great  affinity  lor  n.     *  It  is  often  brought  inio 
word  by  the  «  as  a  sort  of  shadow.' 

/?  has  crept  into  thunder,  A.S.  ihanor 

„  kindred,  ,>     hn-rtd 

„  lend,  „     /(rm-<iH 

The  d  in  yond,  yondtr,  is  probably  no  part  of  ilic  roal 

Comi>are  German yVwr.    Spider,  from  ipinsur.    Cinder,  Msxi^i 

gender,  are  from   Lat.  dner-^  Uwr-^  and  gentr-^  firom  ^trnm 

through  Old  French  genrt. 

Other  instances  uf  the  intrusion  of  this  letter  are  M-4  (of 
ship),  from  hole,  stran-d,  a  ro|)C  (there  is  a  Dutch  ttntn 
giiMr-d^tic     Gisrard \s  irom  Middle  I'r    '    '  '         ijfc 

French  sezier,  which  came  from  Low  L:t;.  ;,  ij> 

cooked  entrails  of  poultry. 

'I'he  vulgarisms  ^intmd,  droitmd^  sit^ftftd,  tfhffarJ^  for  gown 
drown,  swoon,  scholar,  alTord  indica'  !ar  tcndcoc] 

Swffund  ^ntX  r//«/ate  luund  even  in  : 

D  exhibits  a  dispo.Mlion  to  slip  in  between  /  and  r.     Tliii 
the  Saxon  eaira  (Gen,  plur.  of  ca/)  became  first  al^tr^  and 
aider,  as  in — 

*  Mine  alder  Uefest  surcrrign,* — t  Kim*  f^'-"^-  ^'T  \    t. 

Insertion  or  T. 
A  /  has  been  added  in  andcat,  it*  anaem 

M  tyranr,  „  iytan 
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i   'imorant,  parchment,  pheasant,  from  OM  French 
f^r^hemin^  faisan, 

UeUesl,  from  A.S.  Mat 

\i\  Arts  xjtvii.  40  we  read,  * Hoised  up  the  mainsail/  where 
say  and  write  hoisted, 

cos  whiiii^  against,  amongst^  amidst  have  been  formed 
fhikj  again,  among,  amid^  by  the  addition  of  /  to  inler- 
tc  forms  in  ts. 

ler  instances  are  aiforded  by  the  words  earnest  (a  pledge, 
f),  margtnt^  pageant,  peasant. 

Other  Instances  of  Inserted  Letters. 

ere  are  other  instances  in  which  letters  liave  been  added, 

jxrobably  for  phonetic  reasons.     They  are  sometimes  said 

have  *  crept  in,*  and  are  themselves  spoken  of  as  'intrusive 

a  mode  of  speaking  which  implies  that  such  letters 

been  added  unconsciously. 


Intrusion  of  N. 
rai«*?nrHr.   messenger,   are    extended    forms    of  passager^ 

.15  been  altered  from  pcrridger 
i'  is  from  A.S.  nihttgaie. 

y  13  from  Old  French /o/^w. 
The  n  of  tiiln  is  in  no  part  of  the  root.    The  form  ol 
\ms  word  in  A.S.  is  cyL 
n  of  kUn  may  po!i.^n>ly  have  been  added  in  order  that  U  might 
to  m;7a  (A.-S,  my/n)f  ■  milL     The  wuni  fnyttt  aiipcars  to  have 
the  H  from  Lat.  mottmtittum. 

Intrusion  or  L. 
r  h-.'.  l-^.■^.^  into  the  following:— 

from  Latin  mam-ipium 
„         partidpium 
M         prim i pin  m 
„         syiiaba 
found  its  way  into  (ould,  to  which  an  /  has  been 
ledr  jKuLiably  on  the  analogy  of  would  viXiA  should. 
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IxTRr^roN  OF  O. 
G  has  crept  into  the  following  words : — 
foreign^         from  \jLi,  /oraneus 
sovereign,  „         fupcranus 

impregnable,  from  Fr.  imprcnable^  from  Ijit.  / 
feign,       from  Old  ^x.Jcindrt^  „         J^Hfrfv 

Intrusion  of  H. 

//  has  crept  into  sani/>Airt,  an  earlier  form  of  w 
sapupirt.     This  word  is  a  contraction  of  //(Hk  d<  St. 

It  has  crept  into  rhyme.     This  word  in  A.S.  was  ttm. 
Middle  English  rime.     The  h  has  crept  in  owinu'  to  the 
nection  between  rhyme  and  rhythm. 

Intrusion  or  R. 
K  has  crept  into  groom,  A.S-  jcwj*w,  a  man 

„  hoarse,  „     kflt 

„  culprit,  La(,  fu^Jixs 

„  partridge,  „    perMx 

„  cartridge,  Fr,    (artou^he 

„  corporal,  „     tap^rai 

This  letter  has  also  made  its  way  into  inttenNoti, 
which  were  originally  mnemest,  ytemtst. 

Intrusion  or  S. 
S  has  crept  into  island,  A.S.  ealand  or  liJ^tfA^ 
„  aisle,  Fr,  aiU^  from  Lat.  ^lAr 

„  demesne.  Old  Fr.  domaint^  front  Lat 

dominium 

In  some  words  there  is  a  prefix  s  (intcn^ve)«  Misweiil 
Old  Fr.  «,  and  l-nt.  ex. 

This  appears  in  //*/tfjA  and  smeit*  from  /Aix4  and  " 
sneeze  and  squeete  are  from  A^S./ne^saa  and  r»p'i<r«. 

INTRI'SION    OF    W. 

/F  lias  crept  into  w/to/e  osid  its  comi  ■  S 

A?/.     Also  into  whoop^  Mid,  E.  Acvptn^  u  ayw 

A  noteworthy  instance  is  the  i"      "  rdjtset. 

formed  by  the  addition  of  w  lo  /  _^ies 

*  Smilt  is  also  t&fUiiwl  u  bcin^  u  iadcprndum  wDid  of  Swffdtak  • 
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Intrusion  of  Z. 
letter  of  late  introduction.     Through  the  influence  of 
oroan  French  it  has  taken  the  place  of  an  older  x,  as  in 
(A.S.  dysT^\  frreze  (A.S-  Jreosan)^  etc    Z  lias  intruded 
itis£M  (Fr.  ciioytn), 

IV.  Economy  of  Effort. 

mcuLT  Sounds  discarded— Easier  Sounds  adopted. 

me  sounds  are  more  difficult  to  pronounce  than  others. 

nilt  sounds,  as  gutturals,  often  pass  into  easier  sounds,  as 

nts,  or  into  mere  breathings ;  and  sometimes  they  dis- 
ir  altogether.  A  most  remarkable  instance  of  this,  as 
ds  the  English  language,  is  the  expulsion  of  the  guttural 

>ds  which  were  so  numerous  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  language, 

heir  change  into  other  sounds  that  are  either  more  melo- 

s  or  more  easily  pronounceable, 

OTE. — AU  ariiaihte  sounds  are  produced  hy  effort^  thai  /x, 
by  exp<nditur€  of  musatiar  energy  in  the  iungs^  throaty 
and  fftoufh.  This  effort^  like  every  other  which  man 
makes^  he  has  an  instinctive  disposition  to  avoid  or  seek 
relief  from — we  may  call  it  laziness^  or  we  may  call  it 
e^nomy.  It  is,  in  fact,  either  the  one  or  the  other^ 
according  to  t/ie  cirmmsiances  of  each  separate  case.  It 
is  laziness  when  it  gives  up  more  than  it  gains.  It  is 
ec>''nomy  of  ejfort  when  it  gains  more  than  it  abandons. 
Tliis  *  law  of  ease ^^  or  ^  laio  of  laziness^  may  lie  defined  as 
the  permanent  desire  to  make  the  utterance  of  a  word,  or 
ut  of  sounds y  as  easy  as  posdble. 

How  the  Guttural  Sounds  have  been  lost 

or  changed. 

One  of  the   most  remarkable   results  of  Norman  French 

cmdcncy  was  the  elimination  of  many  of  the  guttural  sounds 

the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  the  weakening  of  others. 

ic  Normans  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  guttural  sounds,  and 

"0  an  incapacity  for  pronouncing  them.     They  were, 

riven  to  find  out  methods  of  representing  them  by 

hounds,  and  in  some  cases  they  dropped  them  altcgcthcr. 

2  T 
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This  is  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon  that  it  d< 
ful  attention, 

A  guttural  sound  has  disappeared  Crom  the 
following  words : — 
if,        formcr'y  wriUcn  gif  I  enough,  formerly  wriB 

Ijuwich,  ,.  Cyppenn/ich  \  like,  „ 

A  guttural  has  disappeared  from  the  end  of  the 

I  trronoun)|  formerly  written  uk       I  day,  fonitcriy  writlcnj 
barley,  „  bcrtie  \  only,  p, 

A  guttural  has  disappeared  from  the  midd/e  of  i 

icicle,  formerly  written  is-^itel  I  L«nt,  formerly  wriUc 


The  lighter  guttural  h  has  also  disappeared  froi 
of  words,  e.g. — 

loaf,       formerly  written  h/af  ring»        fonoaly 

lord,  „  kUford 

t»lhe,  ,,  kratht 

raven,  „  hntfen 

leap,  10,  „  kUapan 

neck,  ,,  hruua 


nng, 

riddle, 

roof, 

loot, 

loud. 


listen  (Verb),        , 
In  the  foUowing  it  has  been  changed  to  gh  : — 


though,    fonnerly  «rr 

tliiL.uiih.  . 


hi|L;h,  formerly  written  hntk 

ni^h,  ,,              fuah 

ltiij;h,  „               th^k 

itgiir,  „             ie9kt 

The  guttural  sound  has  also  been  changed  into  a 
or/,  a  labial /or/,  and  into  r.j',  w. 

Thus  chaw  (the  organ  which  cliews)  was  once 
with  a  M,  Hke  ther/i  in  ioch  ;  it  was  then  changed 
like  ts£hau.\  and  now  it  is  spelt  and  pronounced 
has  become  enough^  a  word  io  which  the  /sound 
ear  only, 

G  has  become  i  in  the  following : — 
hir,  which  comes  fium  K.%.  frgr        itair,  which  corner  Tk 
hnil,  „  kagei       tail, 

rain,  ,,  ngtH       twitin, 

•ail,  „  liT^t        ivatn, 

ftnail,  „  mastt     lundiwoHe, 


has  become  y  in  the  following 
yraa     from  A.S.  ^Mr 


£ea.ni 

gtoto 

g^oguth 

gujlroM-mki 
g^ 

gttfHOH 

gyliam 

G  Medial 
tmd  from  A.S.  ht^ndam      |    eye 
tirigt  I    fly 


TcDov 

jond  „ 

roBth       »» 

rncrntcm  „ 

r» 

TCini«  to 

Tdl,  CO 
of 


been  softened  into  w  in  the  following : — 
£rom  A.S.     boge  gallow(b)     from  A.S. 


mage 

axon 

t/agjan 

jugot 

•come  dg  with  the  sound  ofyi — e^. — 


morrow 

marrow 

sorrow 

tallow 

furrow 


;  has  become  bridge 
M  t^<g  t,  riilgc 

«  mycg  „  midge 


A,S.  sri^  has  become  sedge 
wa£g         „  wedge 


Jfffly  words  in  English  have  a  double  form — one  com- 
:th  ^,  the  other  with  w.  The  Normans,  it  has 
jned,  had  a  natural  antipatliy  to  the  gutturals  of 

i  .\ii^\o  •  Sajcon   bnguage,  and   altered  or   dropped  them. 


jpn/e  and  nuVr 
guise  „  wise 
guard     .,    ward 


giiardtan  and  warden 
guarantee   „    ivarranty 
guUty  „    ufi/jf 

come  w  in  wafcr^  from  the  Old  French  gauffrt. 
'Ttde  mentioned  by  Chaucer  is  probably  £ake4/reaa 


li:_^^ 
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On  the  Expulsion  of  the  *gh' 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  x^'  sound  has  ditappean 
about  sevcnt)'-five  of  our  English  woxJs,  such  as  U^, 
nighty  right.  The  guttural  sound  may,  liowcver.  \>t  stH 
in  these  words  in  some  of  the  coauiry  districts  r 

Sometimes  a  guttural  is  lost  in  the  root,  onj  ,>.  .  ., 
appearance  in  the  derivatives,  as  dry  and  dr^ught^  jJ! 
siaughUrj  drcnv  {drag)  and  draught. 

A  recent  writer  observes :— The  gh  is  the  most  Prot 
all  the  English  symbols.  It  will  disappear  in  the  Adj 
and  reappear  in  the  Noun ;  it  has  one  foim  in  the  J 
Tense  of  a  Verb,  and  another  in  the  Past;  it  will  b 
hard,  and  non-existent,  all  in  the  same  word-  Thus,  i 
have  drj'  and  droi;^^  sly  and  sleif-it ;  then,  wc  ■ 
bou^/;t,  teai-A  and  tau^/:t ;  and  as  a  crowning  ins 
sistency  we  have  see^  beseeM,  anil  besoii^-it,  whose  il  t 
as  — (i)  a  hard  k^  (a)  a  soft  M,  and  {3)  an  unprow 
guttural — all  in  the  same  word  {pestech  is  a  conipoi 
seek). 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Verbs  in  which  these  \ 
metamorphoses  of  sound  have  taken  place : — 

bring      I      catch     I      fly  I      sec         I      thxi 

buy        I      dig         I      may       |      teach     |      wqi 

The  Noun  from  dig  is  diUK  Another  is  dyke^  irh( 
guttural  has  become  a  sharp  h 

As  regards  the  Verb  fly^  the  y  reappears  as  gh  in  fig 
as  w  in  jUw  and  fl&tvn.     The^  in  may  becomes  gh  in 
'i'here  must  have  been  a  guttural  in  r.-^  in.i^nn  r  Ti  nt  ,-,^ .; 
in  sights  and  w  in  saw,     Chaucer  - 
as  ieigfu     The  k  of  vsirk  and  thtn.^  ,^^i.o 
lenses  wrought  and  thought. 

Occasionally  certain  sounds  are  rejected  allo^t 

We  do  not  say  sau/t,  but  ioft, 

„         p       tunfhus  (Gothic),  bnt  tf^th. 


<>"■ 


aniiier  V^S.J,  but  etilser, 
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arc  now  regardeJ  Ity  the  English  spenking  race 
repugn ancr;.  We  ex|jress  this  fact  by  saying 
'contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  language.* 
other  combinations  of  ariiculaie  sounds  are  incapaMe 
pronounced  together:  d/,  /</,  ^,  ^r,  //,  ds.  'ITie 
hy  these  combinations  are  incapable  of  being  pro- 
is  that  the  change  of  poi-ition  and  mode  of  action  of 
of  articulation  which  these  sounds  require  are  too 
be  produced.     The  required  change  is,  in  fact,  too 

,  Of  Aphseresis,  Apocope,  and  Syncope. 

,    initial,   medial,  and  final,   hiive  btcn  dropped  or 

ting  away  of  a  letter  or  letters  from  the  beginning  of 
is  called  Aphjeresis,  and  from  llie  end  of  a  word. 
If  letters  only  are  dropped,  and  not  syllal)lcs,  it  is 
called  Elision.     Whtn  letters  arc  omitted  from  the 
a  word,  this  frequently  causes  two  syllables  to  be 
Into  one.    This  is  called  Syncope. 

Aphseresis. 

of  the  following  words  has  been  shortened  by  the 
of  a  syllable  at  the  b^inning.     In  'duSj  eolnveb^  and 
Uables  have  been  left  out — 


rtencd  form  of  Qmnihus 

sport  is& 

•borlflncd  form  of  disport 

„                  Qitenop- 
rueh 

story 
strtss 

It 

Aist'ory 

distress 

^                fUfttict 

„                  affray 

I*                  appeal 

s,                  tUipitt 

trantway 

ticket 

van 

1* 
>i 

Omtram' 

etiquettt 
caravan 

Tords  are  still  in  tr 

ansition, 

as 

though^ 

although; 

feaai. 

i;]o-Saxon,  many  words  begin  with  the  prefixes  a-^  de-, 
peculiarity  that  is  at  first  a  source  of  some  perplexity 
ident— 

lo  lead  f>t-/,rsiaHy  \o  scaire  |  ^gladian,  to  adorn 

to  arise  in-p-indaHy  to  grind  ^-grttan,  to  gicci 

to*e(  he'ieiga$$,  to  Ijcby,  cover     1  ^-grittJnn^  to  [^nd 

m,  to  spring    h-ffandart,  lo  stand  routiil  '  fie*grifan»  to  ^ut;) 

few  exceptions,  these  pre&xes  ate  nox  ittovt^  '\tv 
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S/'tce  comes  from  Old  French  es/isit  (Lat.  s/^dts%  ttxt 
from  Old  French  apert ;  also  s/ice  from  OU  French  i 
Drake  was  in  Old  Norse  andrikt^  duck-Icing.  Undt  is 
l^t.  avunculus.  The  Sj>ita I  Sermon  that  is  preached  ficnod 
in  some  London  churches  clearly  recalls  Ajn/i/tt/,*  The  M 
of  our  great-^randmothcrs'  time  took  its  name  fruin 
exemplar.     Dropsy  is  from  the  Lat.  hydrofn, 

AphieresU  of  a  single  letter,  e^, — 

arbour^      from  A.  S.     htrhentf^  (shelter),  migbl  bate  been  >t  '1^!  ^ 

oUltr,  connected  with  host  „  \ 

it^  A.S.  hit  (Pronoun)  „ 

tfWrf,  Lftl.  habiiis  „  \,  i 

OT/eiau,\  LaU  hcriut  „  i| 

As  paddU  is  a  diminutive  of  spad^^  it  ought   lo  uavc  i 
spelled  spadd/e  ;  emerods  (a  kind  of  swelling)  might  wiili 
consistency  have  been  spelled  hemorrhoids. 
A  few  words  have  dropped  n,  t^. — 

adder,  .         A.S.  needdrt 

apron,  .        .Old  Fr. 


Apocope. 

Each  of  the  following  words  has  been  sliorteoed  bj 

omission  of  one  or  more  syllables  at  the  end  : — 

£ab  is  a  shortened  form  of  eabrictet 

canter  „  „  Canterbury  {xht^vaoti 

Cantcrburv 
<onsoh  „  „  e^moiidated  u- 

faC'iimiU  „  „  faetum  simiU 

ffiiss  „  „  mistress 

Among  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  pa^  represent! 
paqitta^  and  pi//^  Lat  pilula.  Scrip  from  scriptum  might 
been  spelled  script.  Be/orty  behind^  came  from  A.Sl  t*-) 
l^'hindan. 

Apocope  of  a  single  letter,  *^. — 
ridd(e  is  from  A.S.  radei(s)  \  anvSU  from  AS.  amfi!(f\ 


•  The  wotd  hotpUal  in  llallui  is  i/vJdit^ 
t  The  oiio\ui,  \k  Bk  \ai^  \Wl  Iicc^kiiU  ' 


ev£n{ing)  is  from  A.S.  a/e{n\ 
game  „       A.S.  satm(H) 

re/ay  „         Fr.  relai{s) 


Syncope. 
m« — Syn£f>pt  is  the  dropping  away  of  letters  from 
of  a  word,  causing  coalescence  of  two  sounds,  e.g. — 


A.S.  North  fck 
AS.  wtorth-icipt 
j£irwfr-inu  nifu 
makidt 
kaftih 


comes  lark  and 
laz-crxA 
„    Norfolk 
warship 
fortnight 
madt 
hath 


>  a  shortened  fonn  otiocrixtan 
chirur^fon 
Lat.  pfrtcu!um 


palsy  is  a  shonenetl  form  cX paralysis 

prvxy         „  ,,  proiuraty 

venam       ,,  »,    Lat.  ven4Mum 

IS  a  shortened  fonn  of  idololatry  (Gr.  ttdolo-Iaireiat  wor&bip  of  idols) 

ilile  instance  ofa  syncopated  word  is  alms,     /tims  has 
:d  through  the  Fr.  ctlmesse  from  the  Grk.  iX<T;/io<nJn/, 
uth^i  a  word  of  six  syllables  has  been  contracted  into  one. 

Some  words  are  still  in  transition,  as  bu5{i)nes5,  meJit{>)net  as 
icgards  sound, and  possibly  later  on  their  spelling  willbea0ec(ed. 

VI.  Addition  of  Letters. 
Not  only  are  letters  lost  anil  taken  away,  iJicy  arc  also  prc- 
rted,  or  appended.     Such  additions  are  said  to  be 
7  Prosthesis,  Epenthesis,  and  Paragogc. 
I    'uition  at  the  beginning  ofa  word  is  called  Prosthesis. 
' .  :  iiJition  in  the  body  ofa  word  is  called  Fpcnlhesis. 
An  addition  at  Uie  end  of  a  word  is  called  Paragoge. 

'added-  Prosthesis. 

\iitrHmtnt  {i.e.  achievemenl),  has  become  haUknient 

tsar  (Spanish  for  a  tiie)y  „  hazard 

trtmiU  (Gr.  a  'dwellerin  the  desert*),  „         hermit 
lie  Lat  obsidem        has  become  hostage 

'lie  U»L  aJ/ut  p  Fr,  hauty  Eng,  haughty 

Lat.  moMela* 
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E  added— 

The  French   have  softened  the  dmiWe   consonant  it 
beginning  of  ccrtnin  words  liy  pr  jis  HinaUt^  a  ^ 

from   Lat.  sdniilla ;   itoiU^  forra.  i.'>c^  from   LaL  /ft 

tspcntr,  to  hope,  from  Lat.  sptrare^  a:;d  several  others.    Ti 
is  not  uncommonly  absorbed,  its  place  being  marked  bj 
acute  accent  on  the  initial  #,  as  Urirt  for  tstnre  {fsaikn^ 
for  Citat  {staium). 

N  added — 

an  ewi  (A.S.  <;tAz,  an  eft) 

an  0^'  (Danish) 


an  tngoi 
an  eke- name 
S  added — 
//rti//  lias  become  splash 
melt  ,,  smeit 


has  become  a  newt 

..  « ""AT'' 

o  fitVJt-Mafft* 


A.S.  fnebsaR  has  become  iiirt 
A.S.  ntyjfl/i  „         ij« 


Paraeroge. 

(6^^  the  examples  in  Section  III.  of  this  Chapiet,) 
b    after    w,    as  in    thum{b\  iim(l') 
d      „        //,       „        sffu/i{i/),  boun{ii) 
t      „        «,       „         ancicnU),  tyran{i) 
/       „         •^>        »i         aftiiifi{/),  amo/rxTit) 
h      „        s,       „       pusi/i),  nvurxs{h)i  which  coDtaia 
trace  of  this  letter  in  their  earlier  forms. 

The  same  tiling  is  noticeable  in  cash  (Lal  fapsa\  n 
(I -at.  radicem\  and  in  blandish^  flourish^  perish^  eherisky 
English  representatives  of  Fr.  blamiir,  florir^  p<rir^  cJtirir, 

£penthesis. 
Numerous  examples  of   Epcnthesis   have  been  giwa 
Section  III.  of  this  Chapter  under  the  head  of  Inliusivc  I^tl 

The  following  are  typical  illustrations  : — 


b  inserted  as  in  slum{l>)er 

d         „  „      kin{d)reJ 

f         ..  ..      hoii{t)ed 
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VH  Transposition  of  Letters. 

Metathesis, 
the  order  of  letters  is  changed,  a  process  called 
iv^ical  languages  Metathesis. 

tion  of  '  waps*  for  wasp^  and  of  *  I  axed  him  * 
Pi/  kirn,  would  probably  be  consitiered  laughable  in  the 
of  a  burlesque,  and  at  wittieisms  no  mure  brilliant 
lese  not  a  few  individuals  will  '  bugh  consumcdly.'  It 
therefore,  be  interesting  to  notice  that  the  word  for  wasp 
glo-Saxon  was  Wtxps,  and  that  aaian  is  the  A.S.  for  aik. 
foUowing  is  a  short  list  of  woids  of  which  the  con- 
,t5  have  undergone  a  similar  transposition  : — 
^  cart,  A,S.  crict.  hoax,  A.S.  husc. 

■  cress,  A.S,  (terse.  thresh,  A.S.  iherscan, 
H  clasp,  A.S.  claps.  third,  A.S.  ihriJ. 

I  P^spi  ^^-  S^^P^'  squash,  A.S.  avysan.         \ 

H  grass,  A.S.  giers,  run,  A.S.  yman. 

■  lisped,  A.S.  Ups£if, 

Biay  compare  also  Jfr//t  and  /rtVi,  bird  and  brid.  The 
H  Englisli  nostrils  was  in  Middle  linglish  nose  tltirles. 
Pve  the  Greek  Opdaos  and  Odptros. 

educated  persons  sometimes  j>ronounce  venom  as  *venwn* 
insposition  of  the  letters  of  their  words  is  very  noticeabloi 
e  talk  of  young  chih-ren.  Their  aille&s  prattle  exem])lirietf 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  universal  tendencies  of  human  speech. 
whnlirly  friend  of  ours  often  says //-(j^i/y  instead  of/ro/Zixv. 
imborof  words  which  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language 
.....^U  witli  Mv^  now  commence  with  wh.  But  in  pro- 
i«ion  the  h  is  frequently  dropped  altogether. 


I^en,  wfa-re,  A.S.  hwd, 

Wbu^  hithtr. 

»,    wlui.    why,    A.S. 

wMftr,  kioat^  hwi. 

I  which,  A.S,  kwily  htvilc. 


whuher,  A.S.  kwider. 
wheat,  A.S.  hwthte. 
whaie,  A.S.  hival, 
white,  A-S.  hwit, 
wheels  A.S.  Mvhl* 


VIII.  Umlaut. 
EtE  Suffix  Modification  of  the  Root  Vowei.) 
vowel  is  very  frequently  modified  in   words  of 
in  wben  a  sylJahle  is  added,  iViai  vs  vo  ^^n,  >ic\t 
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ttddilion  of  a  mere  suffix  h.is  a  tendency  to  a' 
which  it  is  added,  and  more  especially  to  alter  i, 
is  what  is  called  by  the  Germans  Umlaut,  and  may  be  deft 
as  a  change  of  vowel  through  the  influence  of  another  vowel 
the  syllable  that  follows.     Mr.  Marsh  says  :  *  The  cone 
of  a  sound  tends  to  put  tlic  vocal  organs  in  a  position  lo 
it*    The  following  are  some  changes  in  words,  which 
probably  be  reckoned  as  examples  of  Umlaut : — 
From  cat  comes  kii-ten, 

„     cock   „      thuA-fn. 

„     cook  „      kitch-tH^ 

Even  the  addition  of  M  or  </,  ^r  or  ier^  will  alter  the 
found. 

Compare  blow  with  Masi. 
„        dear    „     dearth. 

„        do       „     deed.  „         high    „    fni^ 

„         dry      „     drought 
„        ear      „    earth. 
„        food    „    foddtr. 
Again — 
Com]iare  long  with  itng>:r. 
I,      old      ,.     eider. 


Comjiare  flow  with, 
hale 


Compare  nation  wi: 
..      vain 


Vowel-change  is  seen  in  tlje  plural  oifooty  which  vtfttt 
was  once  followed  by  an  additional  sylbble  (as  // 
had  a  plural  komu\  but  the  added  syllable  w ' 
vowel  to  be  altered  has  been  dropped  and  fyrgottcn.     U 
also  in  the  plural  oi  chi/d^  which  is  ciu/drcn,  and  in  the  Tt 
of/7.v,  nhich  is  znxen,  which,  it  must  be  lemem' 
originally  yJ-r-^rr  ot  /yx-€n.      Vixen  is  now  Ih'- 
forui  that  shows  vowel-mutation.      In  A.S.  there  were 
others,  e^.  god,  a  god  ;  gyden^  a  goddess  ;  wu{f^  wolf;  s 
she-wolf;  etc.     Kid^  from  ^im/,  was  fonned   probablj  on 
similar  principle. 

IX.  Foptilar  ComiptioiL 
The  vulgar  often  transfonn  a  word  of  the  in- 
they  are  ignorant  into  something  else,  which,  (J.- ..^  ■  ^i 
intelligible,  has  a  mote  UrnVN^^u  ^^sux^d.    Wordi  so  Uamf<>rr 
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id  to  be  disguised,  for  the  true  origin  and  meaning 
Ls  frequently  obscured  by  its  new  spelling, 
rd  barberry,  or  berberry^  affords  an  excellent  instance 
rorking  of  an  uninstructcd  eiymological  instinct  It 
i  origin  in  the  low  Latin  berbcrts^  a  word  which  signifies 
Di>anr  tree,'  hut  which  carried  no  meaning  whatever  to 
Hchension  of  the  unlearned.  The  change  of  the  two 
yTtables  into  hrry  makes  them  signitkant,  though  it 
the  first  syllable  meaningless. 

A  List  op  Disguised  Words  in  English. 
s  apparent  sense  of  each  of  these  words   is  wholly  or 
liy  erroneous,  and  the  true  derivation  is  concealed.     In 
lance  with  the  pn'ndpic  above  stated,  tlic  words  mentioned 
have  assumed  their  present  spelling, 
be  bocage  (shrubbery)  walk 

has  become 
sparagus 


w^//Vr  (side-board  man),, 
be  churl's  wain  „ 

^annt  „ 

hnus>ie^  a  raised  way,    „ 
am-bUnd  (A.S.  sam- 

bUnde)  „ 
it-roose  (M.E.  tit-mose^ 

little  bird)  „ 
f.Yr,  wise  saycr  „ 
..icJwses  „ 

nridc  arii^  the  green  of 
brass  „ 
elm  (drooping  elm),, 
fiV,    Gk.     karyo- 
hyiUn,  nut-leaf  „ 

%oie  (turn   to  the 
ItaL)  artichoke     „ 


Bird-cage  walk  (London). 

sparrow-grass. 

beef-eater. 

Charles's  wain. 

cray-iish. 

causeway 

sand  blind. 

tit-mouse, 
wise-acre, 
kickshaws. 

verdigris, 
witch  elm. 

gi  11  y -flower 

Jerusalem  artichoke. 


ly^  in  each  of  the  following  the  true  derivation  and 
is  concealed  by  erroneous  spelling  : — 
•  comes  from  01*1  French  fha/e  fchust,  hairy  cat  (peioutr^ 
bom  L^u  j^'/fisM),     JIiu  no  ofHiUiiion  xuith  cax. 
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iiAt  IU>  fWTI 


JjToj  tuctmrnt 


country<dance,  a  d:»iicc  in  whicli  ilic  partnrfs  hiIkt.     Frcdi 

confi-f,     Hm  ne  c>yi%n£ct!9n  .  ry. 

andiron,      .     .  is  fioin  OU  Fr.  anJUr^  a  firc-du;;. 

Iron, 
chancc-inedlcjr.  from  Fr.  <httud4  mllkt  a  hot  Cray. 

chance, 
counlerinmc,  .  from  I^t.  culci/m  pivacfa,  a  stitched  qoik.    i?«  m 

nii'fian  with  counter,  or  ('Oiie. 
ember-days,    ,  from  A.S.  ymb-rmf  (ym^,  about  j  rrme,  a  drcntlX   Sm 

cOHn.-ctioH  with  tmbcrsw 
frontispiece,    .  Uom  V^i.  front ispiaum.     Hoj  mo  ianmtttitm  mMtk  ftea^ 
«cll-a-day.      .   ftam  AS.' Wii/a-tifi.     //its  no  iffttntcfwn  mitA  Aif, 
humblc*pic,     .  pie  made  from  the  nmbics  (estnUU)  of  ibe  deex.    Sm 

conntttwM  -u-ith  humble. 
jerVeil  beef,     .  a  corruption  of  char^ui^  the  S««th  Amettcan  twne  <i 

ariicle.      Has  no  cntnecticn  vilJk  jerlt. 
penl-houKC,      .  from  pmticet  LaL  a/^ftruLcium.     H*t  n»  ew 

house. 
pickaxe,      .     .  from  Old  Fr.  fitiais,  a  pick, 
po^thuniotu,    .  from  Lat.  fosfumus,  last. 

kumiUt  Inc  ground, 
(iirbelow,    .     .  from  Fr/faJi^^  a  flounce. 

below. 
nickname,  .     .  proixrly  an  .• ' 

toHHiftion  . 
|utc>slrlng, .     .  from  ItaL /mj 

sliinc     Jiai  no  ■ 
aalt'Celtor, .     .  curiou&Iy  enougli  ir 

J/<tJ  M  cpntuethn  wiJJt  ceil.  < 
saggar = safeguard . 
samphire  =  (St.    Piefre=.St.    Pcler),   a   marine   pip.ni. 

Diaiiner. 

This  principle  extends  also  to  whole  phrases.     Manyii 
illustrations   are   found   in   the    old    cJciiigtuliojis  of 
taverns,  stach  as — 

'  God  encompasseth  us  *  (a  ruriton  motto), 

has  twen  clianged  inio  Ttie  Coat  ami  CofflJ-M** 

Caton  fidcle  „  „  TI-'-  r.v  ......1  FJ-i;-. 

Poulot^nc  Gate  „  it  "^ 

The  Itacchanats  ,,  „  I. 

The  K(Me  des  qualrc  saisoai  „  The  Ku^  u  <^uxlci  >' "  "" 

Similarly,  the  crew  of  H.M.S.  Beiftrophan  were  a     ^' ""  ' 
to  call  their  vessel  *The  Billy  RutliarL*    Brascsiof 


'liioaal  uame.    iXr<r 


I 
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derives  its  name  from  hrw-house  (Old  French,  brasen 


*0  yes'  of  our  law  courts  is  a  travesty  of  the  Old 
oytZf  listen. 

X.  False  Analogy.  f 

spelling  of  many  words  has  l>et:'n  influenced  by  Fnlse 
or  the  confusion  of  one  word  with  another.     In  con- 
ice  of  this  the  spelling  is  no  longer  a  true  indicaiiou  of  fl 
's  origin  and  signification,  e.g.—  V 

iild  (from  A.S.  cut/u)  ought  to  have  been  written  <oud.  An 
^  /  has  been  inserted  on  the  analogy  of  would  and  should. 
B  But  in  these  words  the  /  belongs  to  the  root  (AS.  woide^ 
■      sa&Idt). 

land  would  be  more  properly  spelled  Hattd.  The  derivation 
is  from  A.S.  ey.  But  the  s  has  been  added  to  make  it 
look  like  ish^  from  Latin  insuia. 

\t  would  have  bet^n  more  properly  written  rime.  The 
A.S.  was  rim  (M.E,  ritne)^  number;  and  rim  mr/'/mcant 
arithmetic.  An  k  has  been  added  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  this  word  to  rhythm  (Greek,  pv^/io^), 
where  the  k  is  quite  proper. 

le.     The  Latin  original  ofcoIiMgue  is  coifega.     Whence 
then  has  the  a  been  inserted  after  *  f    Perhaps  from  a  f 
supposed  connection  with  league.  " 

tiame-faced  was  originally  shame-fast^  from  A,S.  sceamfasL 
The  termination  is  the  same  as  in  stead-fast.  But  the 
word  was  supposed  to  be  connected  wi\\\face. 

is  from  A.S.  tunge.    Why,  therefore,  should  it  end  in 
ue  t     Perhaps  on  the  analogy  of  French  tangue. 
Ighti  accursed,  etc,  were   originally  afrighi^  a-cursed. 
They  have  been   confused  with  Latin  words  in  af,  ace, 
and  the  consonant  doubled. 
Ithorn  comes  from  Uitm  laterna.    The  word  was  errone- 
ously supi'oscd  to  have  some  connection  with  horn. 
iet*hegtrt  should  have  been  spelled  siveetMrd,     The  i 
mination  is  the  same  as  in  cotvard^  duUard.    The  wo 
no  connection  with  heart. 
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Righteous  ((rom  A.S.  riAt-wis)  has  soanehoir  gat  eonkm 
with  Adjectives  in  -«Mr/f  like  piftUtems.     Hu  in 
meant  *  way,  mode.'    HigMUtms  ought  properly  lo 

been  spelled  right-wise. 

'  For  GocU  e%  ctct  oo  rf^pU-ttdt  «aJe, 
'Wenand  (mrnng)  again  vftrtfu^aivj  pradc* 

Partner  is  from  French  parcentr,  a  partitloner.  In  this  ' 
the  t  is  said  to  be  owing  to  a  misreading  of  /  for  ^ 
letters  being  alike  in  many  MSS. 

Likelihood  (from  iikt  and  the  tenuinatioa  AW,  KS.  i 
Uer.  h€i()  has  perhaps  been  corrupted  by  following 
spelling  of  livelihood  (A.S.  li/-Ud£,  coune  ol  Itfe^ 

XI.  Words  altered  hy  Accident. 

There  is  a  curious  group  of  word:5  whose  disj^uise  has  b 
caused  by  the  coalescing  of  the  Article  with  its  Sahstantrvi 
the  popular  pronunciation,  after  which,  when  ihe  two  » 
were  committed  to  writing  the  separation  was  made  in 
wrong  place. 

Thus  adder  is  the  A.S.  naJdre,  and  ought  therefore  to  I 
been  spelt  nadder ;  but  in  consequence  of  'a  rudder 
pronounced  *anadder*  the  n  came  to  be  reir^rdcd  as  hclopi 
to  the  Article,  and  the  words  were  wto; 
adder/    The  same  thing  has  happened 
nnpcron^  a  napkin),   with  auger  (M.E.   / 
with  orange  (Pers.  naranj)^  with  ouch  (M 
umpire  (M.E.  nom-pere,  non-peer^  i.e,  odd  min), 

Conversely,  the  n  of  the  Article  hns  adhered  M  ihc  S 
siantive  in   nnvt  (M.K.  nvle),  in   Hi'rJ^fiame  or 
additional  name,  and  in  nugget  iox  'an  ingot/ 
the  nonce  is  a  corruption  of  A,S.  Jor  than  ants,  where  th( 
orikiinally  belonged  to  the  Demonstrative. 

The   pronunciation   of  coit*-siip  has   been   corrttpied  ( 
CQfv'ilip.     Sec  oxUp, 

Thus  closes  our  investigation  of  the  chances  lo  which  «j 
are  subject  as  reg.^rds  their  Form.     In    ' 
xh.ill  occupy  ourselves  with  an  cxaminaii- 
which  words  arc  subject  in  res;)ect  of  iJjtl:  M-j .ii 
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OF   ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  MEANING  OF 
WORDS. 

tedaluation  of  Words—  Generalization— Degradation 
— Elevation— Abstract  for  Concrete  Metaphorical 
substituted  for  Literal  Meanings— Euphemiam. 

*Ut  sylva  foliis  proHox  mutant ur  in  anncs. 
Prima  tadunt ;  I'Ai  I'frhcrum  r^ttu  intent  ittas^ 
Ei  juvtttum  ritHfiorent  mcdo  nata  vigenti^ue.  .  .  . 

DAemur  morti  not  nostraqtu 

.   ■   ,  ,   M&rialia  facta  feribufU 
Kedum  lertHonum  stH  konas  et  grtOia  vtvax. 

AfuUa  rettartenttirf  qua  jam  ttiiJert,  tadettt'jtu 
Qua  nunc  stmt  in  honors  xfoeahula^  si  tvJet  ttjui 
Qutm  ftna  arbitrtum  tst  ti  ju:  et  norma  loqttendi.' 

— Horace. 

Besides  changes  of  form,  the  words  of  a  language  arc  subject 
io  continual  changes  of  signification.  The  meaning  of  many 
irords  undergoes  a  change  even  within  the  memory  of  a  single 
generation.  The  most  important  of  these  changes  are  indicated 
in  the  sections  following. 

I.  Specialization  of  Words. 

Many  words  are  now  used  with  a  narrower  ami  more  re* 
ttrjcted  meaning  than  they  formerly  possessed  Words  that  have 
i^ui  narrowed  their  sense  are  said  to  have  been  *  specialized.' 
iTvis  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Mhe  Law  of  Contraction.' 

Thus,  acre  meant  at  one  time  an  ordinary  '  fieUI  ;*  z.  furlong 
meant  a  *  furrow-long ; '  a  peck^  a  '  poke  or  bag ; '  a  gallon^  a 
'pitcher;'  and  v^yard^  a  "wand  or  stick.' 

Extravagant  had  the  general  meaning  of  *  wandering/  and 

exorbitant  of  'out  of  the  way/  or  '  uncommon/     The  former 

»ord  is  now   used   chiefly  xi  an   epithet   of  behaviour,  or 

expenditure,  or  of  some  exhibition  of  the  feelings.     The  latter 

I  rely  used,  except  when  we  are  speaking  of  demands 

U:t;  meaning  of  birds  is  now  often  restricted  to  *  partridges,' 
*ni  bark  to  'Jesuits*'  or  *  Peruvian  bark.'  In  many  housc- 
^^  girl  is  used  for  'servant;'  and  the  agriculturist  under* 
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Stands  by  roots  such  roots  3S  '  turnips,'  etc,  and  Dot 
of  trees,  grains,  or  flowering  plants. 

Other   examples   are  (i</rrr//Vc,   ag^avitt^, 
pjrroborati^  JabUy  ftroiious^  mansion^  modesty  r.- 

a.  Generalization  of  Words. 

When  a  word  has  enlarged  iu  meaning,  nnd  become 
of  a  wider  application,  it  is  said  to  have  been  'gcncw 
This  process  is  the  converse  of  'specialization.*    It  is 
times  called  'the  Law  of  Esiension.' 

Thus,  influence,  which  at  one  time  meant  *lhc  power 
stars,'  now  sUinds  for  any  modifying  power,     Xrittmj 
meant  a  '  procession  to  illustrate  a  victory  over  a  c»; 
enemy,*  now  means  'victory  in  general.*     Similarly, 
which  formerly  had  a  technical  meaning,  m,   *ji  taw 
relating  to  an  individual,'  now  means,  geaeraiiiy,  'oiiy 
enjoyed  by  a  part  only  of  the  community.' 

Other  examples  are  preposterous^  prtvarUatt^ 
dedmatty  idea^  pornp,  le^oH^  fi*ie^  place  (platut^  a  broid 
prejudice. 

3.  Degradation  of  Words, 

A  large  number  of  words  have  been  ' degraded,*  that 

y,  they  have  acquired  a  wors'-  •         .; 

ssessed,  or  are  used  in  a  less  < 
times  referred  to  as  *the  Law  of  iJcUtioiiUun.* 

A'ffflw  formerly  meant  *  ser\'ant' — it  now  stands  for  '* 
Libel  was  but  a  '  little  book  ; '  villain,  a  ' 
a  'captive.*     The  word  imp  .it  one  tin- 
'scion,'  and  a  poet  could  write  of  llie  Muses — 

*  Ye  sttcred  tmpt  tlial  on  Vvnaisus  dwcl^' 
without  any  intention  of  bringing  into  ridicule  tbe 
his  pretended  veneration. 

Prttemt  Mutmng. 

\  ^  irifler. 

.'II. 


Gossip^ 

CAur/, 
Sex/fl/t    (sac- 

f  h/aH), 
Timet. 

satj. 


WotfIi(c8s  Inimpcry. 


Farwur  M4m»fi^' 

At  OT. 

meots. 

Somelhiiit;  sKlniaB. 
lUoscO. 
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/Wim/  Meanit^.  Former  Meaning, 

FooliAh.  Artlesi. 

A  Itdious speaker  ot  wrUcr,  A  pruM:  writcf. 

A  bestheo.  A  villager, 

examples  are  pragmaticai^  clown^  impertinent^  antiCf 
cia 

VUUSARIZATION    Of  WORDS 

^ord*,'  says  the  late  Archbishop  Trench,  *  frequently  fall 
dhusc  owing  to  their  being  accounted  vulgar.  In  some 
]iicab!e  way  there  comes  to  be  attached  to  them  some- 
of  ludicTuus,  or  coarse,  or  vulgar,  from  a  sense  of  which 
ire  no  longer  used  in  earnest  writing,  and  fall  out  of  the 
mrse  of  those  who  desire  to  speak  elegantly.'  *  Not, 
he  Afterwards  explains,  'that  the  degradation  which 
:es  certain  words  is  in  all  cases  inexplicable.  The  un- 
character  of  most  men's  minds,  and  their  consequent 
ice  of  that  heroic  element  which  they  cannot  under- 
is  constantly  at  work,  often  with  too  much  success,  in 
down  words  of  nobleness  from  their  high  pitch,  and,  as 
asi  effectual  way  of  doing  this,  in  casting  an  air  of  motk- 
;  about  them.  Thus,  in  modern  I-rench,  a  glass  of  brandy, 
into  a  cup  of  black  coffee,  is  a  Gloria;  while  "  to  dub" 
resting  on  one  of  the  noblest  uses  of  chivalry,  has  now 
ling  of  the  ludicrous  about  it,  as  also  has  the  Adjective 
^fy*  *  Words  like  these,' conltnucs  the  Archbishop,  'so 
:■  to  that  serio-comic,  mock  heroic  diction,  the 
in  of  which,  as  of  all  parodies  on  greatness,  is  cver- 
re  \  sign  of  evil  augury  for  a  nation  that  welcomes  it  with 
»our — is  at  present  a  sign  of  evil  augury  for  our  own.* 
The  following  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  how  words 
^at  ha\'c  DOW  a  ludicrous  or  undignified  signification  were  at 
Otte  time  thought  fit  for  the  language  of  weighty  and  solemn 
*■""■'   vitions:— 

occurs  in  the  P.B.  version  of  the  Psalms ;  noddlty  in 
•  lA-vcs  s  (x>etry  ;  and  sconct,  in  Wiclifs  version  of  tlie  Scriptures, 
In  Wickif's  translation  of  Ps.  cxxi.  4,  we  have — 

'  Lo,  He  SL-ball  not  nappe^  nether  flepe,  lh*t  kepeth  Israel;' 
•bishthe  P.B.  translates— 

'  BeboM  I  He  ibai  kecpeth  Isnel  sh&!I  oeithcr  tlumber  dot  sleep.* 
3  U 
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Wyclifs  translation,  again,  has— 

*  ilomtibas  uid  Paul  rtml  llieii  dothcs,  u\A  dafftdtt^  aa«ne  iW  ] 

Coverdalc's  translation  of  Canticles  it  S,  is — 

'  My  beloved  cometh  hoffing  apon  the  luouatAJiifc.* 

In  the  Bible  of  1551  a.d.  we  read — 

'  The  Lord  trvtmctd  Stscrm,  and  all  his  host.* 

Tyndale's  translation  of  Hcb.  xii.  22,  *  A  sight  of 

wouM  now  be  accounted  a  v-ulgarism  ;   nor  should  1 
speak  of  a   device  of  Satan  as   'a  flam  of  the  dcvil^ 
Holland's  Livy\  the  Romans  are  *in  the  damps'  afier 
dert:at  at  Cannx.     In  Golding's  Ovid^  a  person  fears 
will  *go  10  poL'     Even  Milton,  spc-iking  of  the  tcno| 
Christ,  alludes  to   His  course  through  the  air  is  ■ 
jaunt'    The  same  writer  Iws  the  phrase,  'lo  save  one's 
Cf.  crafiy,  cunning;,  knave, silly, simple,  innocent, gloss, eni 

4.  Klevation  of  Words. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  meaning  of  many  words 
proved,  though  their  number  is  few  in  comparison  with 
that  have  deteriorated.     This  is  sometimes  referred  to  a«  '1 
Law  of  Amelioration.' 

Fvnd^  which  now  means  '  affectionate/  meant  at  one 
'foolish.'    This  word  still  bcirs  this  meaning  in  th«  Norvbi 
England. 

Humiiity^  which  denoted  *a  low  condition/  is  *" 
of  a  Christian  vinxie;   ihtftvd  is  no  longer  * 
a    mhnsffr    denotes    something    more    honouiaDie    mar 
*  servant' 

Bu^y  no  longer  means  '  restless '  (comp.  buiyMy)^  oor 


--d  only  good  ti^r 


'  fistidious. 

Generous^  gentU^  i' 
but  are  now  expressi. 

The  names  ChnstiiiH,  Aleitiofinty  C 
time  terms  of  reproach,  but  have 
3p|iticjtion, 

Note   also — P.^^adisc    (a    rojral    totVl.   Mxnci   tiixt^s 
martyr  (a  witness),  sacrament  (a  : 
these  words  has  acquired  a  more 
:ssed  originaW^. 
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Abstract  for  Concrete 

tract  terms  are  used  for  Concrete.  An  Abstract  Noun 
name  of  a  quality,  action,  or  state.  These  names  arc, 
frequently  employed  to  denote,  instead  of  a  quality, 

tin  wtui:h  quality  exists ;  and  instead  of  an  action,  the 
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ji^stnut  MatMit%g. 
A  Etile  or  condition. 
The  act  of  ridiculing. 
Girdini*. 
The  act  of  putting  together. 
Advice. 
Miking. 

The  act  of  putting  inside. 
The  AcC  of  putting  ouL 

The  act  of  believing. 
Unioo,  brotherhood. 

The  act  of  imagining. 
Rending  aiundcr. 
The  office  of  a  minister. 
The  act  of  laying  on  colours. 
The  office  ot  a  pricsL 
The  condition  of  «.  Sove* 

icign. 
Critical  acumen. 
The  function  of  itoring  up. 
The  act  of  cleansing. 
The  ici  of  conquest. 
A  stAte  or  condition. 


Corurrie  Mtamng. 

Old  people. 

A  ridiculous  picture,  etc 

A  girdle. 

The  tiling  put  together. 

An  advocate. 

The  Universe  (conceived  at 
made). 

The  thing  put  inside. 

The  thing  brought  out  of  can> 
ccalmcnt. 

The  thing  l»elleii'ed  in. 

One  of  the  rcwarilsof  academi- 
cal proficiency. 

The  product  of  imagination. 

A  renU 

The  l)ody  of  ministers. 

The  thing  produc«il)ysod(>ing. 

The  aggregate  of  priests. 

A  tax ;  the  members  of  ihc 
Royal  family. 

A  reward  of  literary  ability. 

The  matter  thus  stored  op. 

What  is  cleansed. 

Winnings  ^plur.),  gains. 

A  young  person. 


iThb  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended. 


ttaphor. 

iphorical  meanings  of  words  are  substituted  for  their 
Either  (i)  a  thingc  is  called  by  the  name  of 
K  ng,  in  order  to  exi-rcss  some  real  or  fancied 

n  them  ;  or  (a)  the  name  of  one  action  or 
L'd  for  the  name  of  another  action  or  quality, 
two  tiiher  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  in  some  way 
ier,     T?iu.«,  fot  instance,  wc  speaV.  ol  \iv^  tovwi's 
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^e^  the  heart's  load^  the  Twtat  of  one*s  brain,  or  the 
of  a  glance  ;  or,  again,  we  grasp  an  ide;*,  Itt  fall  a  h 
ambition,  or  (l^t  us  hope)  Awry  our  resentment ;  or  ekej 
t^,  the  ship  ploughs  the  waves,  the  sun  plunges  into  I 
the  waves  sUtp^  or  the  mountain  waUPus  ov<r  and  guni 
|)eaceful  valley.  The  use  of  Metaphor  jiervades  bc 
sjwken  and  the  written  language,  and  almost  inntti 
instances  of  its  etnployment  might  be  collected. 
examples  are — 

A  swttt  Toioe.        A  rvrngh  mccent     FrcRimb^  moua*  H^tSf^  M 

Uiu. 

A  soft  whisper.      touting    ran-     /Vis/v/in^brookiL  Cr^ng  e«d 

shine. 

A  tharp  saeam.     IVkisf-frinf^^a.  ^MnVf  wnten.  StmtgXM 

A /i>m«i,- shriek.  Sighing oiiii&.         fiamimg     «n-      " 

nounccmencs.  t 

7.  Euphenxisin  (from    Euphws,  a  fantastic 
Lyiy.     See  Table  of  Literature). 

Disagreeable  things  are  often  called  by  inoffi 
It  seems  as  though  a  half- unconscious  effort  wi 
i»often  or  hide  the  offensiveness  of  certain  thi 
them  a  neutral  or  slightly  fu\'ourablc  appcllati 
instance,  *  to  steal '  is  sometimes  altered  into  *  to 
downright  dishonesty  is  designated  'sharp  practice, 
commit  an  offence  against  society  is  '  to  get  into  trod 
gormandizer  is  a  '  bon-vivant,' as  though  his  life  aflbcj 
example  of  *  good  living.'  The  vice  of  drunkenness  is  1 
to  in  many  mitigated  expressions,  such  as,  *bAvilkf 
lillle  to  drink,'  and  •  being  three  sheets  to  the  wind ;' 
licentious  life  is  spoken  of  as  *gay.'  Si!T)er?!itiou5  auoi 
sometimes  prohibit  direct  reference  to  f' 
*if  anything  happens.'  This  principle 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  nations,  and  many  c:xamp] 
be  met  with  in  Greek  and  I.atin.  Thus  the  Greeks  sr«oS:i 
Furies  as  the  Kumcnidcs  (kindly  spirits),  and  t 
instead  of  being  called  by  a  name  meaning  '  '*i 
bore  an  appellation  which  denoted  frit 
Tliesc  names  will  readily  occur  to  the  t..vyM..i. 
studenL 


PART   VI. 
PROSODY. 


Prosody  is  that  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of 

laws  of  Verae. 
Bhythm    is   a   principle  of   proportion   introduced    into 

e. 

When  the  regularity  of  Rhythm  is  so  great  that  it  can  be 
to  a  law,  it  loses  the  name  of  Rltythni,  and  becomes 
e. 

Metre  Defined. 
is  the  recurrence,  within  certain  intervals,  of  syllables 
affected. 

Thre«  kinds  of  Metre — 
(i)  Syllables    may    be   similarly   affected    in   regard   to 

quantity,  as   in  Classic   Metres.      By  quantity  is 

meant  the  time  necessar>'  to  pronounce  them.     In 

regard   to  quantity,  syllables  arc  either  long  oi 

short. 
(3)  They  may  be  similarly  affected  in  regard   to  their 

sounds,  cither  initial^  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  ox  finals 

as  in  our  Common  Rhyme, 
(3)  Tbey  may  be  similarly  affected   in   regard  to  their 

a££tnts  only,  as  in  all  English  Blank  Verse, 

L  MODERN  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

Modem  English  Poetrj'  is  based  on  two  things,  viz. — (i) 
Atccnt.  and  (2)  Rh)Tne.  Accent  means  the  stress  of  the 
mice  The  accent  in  English  is  generally  on  the  Root  of  the 
•ord. 

Foot,  Verse,  Couplet,  Stanza. 

The  smallest  recurring  combination  of  syllables  is  called  a 
hot 
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A  combination  of  Feet  for  metrical  purposes  is  caUed  a  I 

A  Coupki  consists  of  Iwn  V^erses. 

The  number  of  Verses  in  a  Stanza  is  variable,  bot  aQ 

Stanzas  in  the  same  Poem  have  generaUy  the  same  nunibi 

Verses, 

Note. — Sometimes  ///«  is  used  for  verse,  and  veru 
stanza^ 

Karnes  of  Feet 
There  are  three  kinds  of  Feet,  viz. — 
{i\  Monosylbbic, 
(a)  Dissyllabic,  and 

(3)  Trisyllabic  Feet 
The  two  latter  admit  of  subdivision. 
The  Monosyllabic  Foot  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  ;»oel7j. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  Dissyllabic  Feet — 

i\\  The  Iambus. 
2)  The  Trochee. 
3)  The  Spondee. 

(4)  The  Pyrrhic. 
The  Trisyllabic  Feet  are  also  four,  vU. — 

(5)  The  Dactyl. 
^6)  Tlie  Anapaest 

(7)  The  Amphibrach. 

(8)  The  Tribracli. 

In  the  following  table  the  marks  {-)  and  O  a«  W 
understood  as  denoting  not  Lortg  and  Sh^rt^  .1^  ~  '  -  p« 
but  (i)  an  Accented  syllable,  and  (a)  an  L  ?]f^ 

respectively : — 


IilHthuS, 

V    — 

asi 

Trochu, 

!• 

Spoiidett 

_ 

M 

fyrrhie. 

w 

t* 

Cactyl, 

_    I    - 

t» 

titia/*rif. 

V        */        - 

, 

^^mi-hit'rack, 

b.               -               M 

Tul^rach,     . 

i,ilAr«,  pn«sf«&. 


-ticcfortJt. 


i«1itU 


A  Foot  may  consist  cither  of  uuv 
Ihrcc. 


'id,  or  of  parts  of  W 
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eei.  ihai  are  princij^lly  used  are  ihc  Iambus,  ihe 
ih66t  fuid  the  Anapaest,  and  hence  they  arc  Lallcd  the 
pipal  Feet  The  other  icet  are  called  Secondary,  ihcir 
t  u^e  being  to  diversify  and  emt>eliish  the  poem. 

■  over  the  regular  measure  is  called  ifyptrmtttr. 
ling  in  an  incomplete  foot  are  called  Catalectic 

Iruncated 

Rhyme  Defined 

Lbyme  consists  in  a  similarity  of  sound  in  the  final  syllable 
wo  or  more  words.  //  is  addressed  it>  ihe  ear,  not  the  eya 
OS  itraighi  and  weight  are  rhymes,  but  said  and  iaid  arc  not. 
V  Rhyme  must  commence  on  an  accented  syllable.     From 

accented  vowel  of  that  syllable  to  the  end,  the  two  or  more 
rds  intended  to  rhyme  must  be  identical  in  sound,  but  the 
ters  preceding  the  accented  vowel  must  be  dissimilar  in  sound. 
Wence,  to  form  a  perfect  Rhyme,  three  things  are  essential :  — 

(i)That  the  vowel  sound  and  the  parts  following 
it  be  the  same. 

(:)  That  the  parts  precediner  the  vowel  be  different. 

(jtThat  the  rhyming  syllables  be  accented  alike. 

. — Confine,   an  J  ii.'pm  do  not  rhyme,   nor  do  height  and 

h  thoy  have  four  letters  jdeniical),  bm  iky  rhymes  with  try^ 

ic.     Mdl  7i.T\'\  ftll,  /'Crtr  and  hart,  ^/c  and  hnppih^ 

So  are  thcui^h  and  crut;h^  hrtMiH  and  htii'-'Uh^ 

^^  ;     ^  ..'^.e,  they  are  jinmouncal  djffercnily.     On  the  ollter 

^■■tfect  Khymes  may  be  spell,  difTcrcnily  if  pronounced  alike. 

Hoble  and  Triple  Rhyme- 
Sometimes  the  Rhyme  is  not  in  the  last  syllable,  but  in  the 
rt  but  one,  ?vf'  coward  and  Howard : — 
11-^*  Whal  can  ennohlc  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards? 
JjJH  Alu  t  not  all  Ihe  blood  of  nil  the  Howards.*— /%^. 

^By  speaking,  this  is  not  a  Rhyme  at  all  {see  Definition). 
•*  penultimate    syllables    rliymc,    and    llie    ultimate    are 
^licaL     However,  it  is  usu.il  to  call  this  a  Double  Rhyme. 
Other  examjiles  of  Double  Rhyme  are — carin^^  daring! 
Jf^^  hrightest :  €\?nc€aUn^^  revealing^  etc 
*nple  Rhymes  extend  Over  three  syllables,  as — beQUtifiit^ 
^J ,  arti/tU,  particle ;  Sunder/and^  Blundcrland. 
(mntity  is  Ibe  time  necessary  to  pronounce  a  syllable  dis* 
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tinctly.     Thus  the  quantity  of  *//'««*  is  said  to  be 
pared  with  the  quantity  of  *i///  wlxich  is  said   to  be 

►uantity  has  quite  a  secondary  position  in  English  Metre, 
'some  languages,  f.^,  the  L:uin,  syllables  arc  divided  hr  «" 
rules  into  hng  3X\d  short,  and  ^fet^e  consists  of  It' 
syllables    recurring    in    certain     positions,      Ehl 
concerns  itself  mainly  niih  the  accents. 

We  may  therefore  define,  eg.  an  Iambic  Footj  not 

syllable  preceded  by  a  short,'  as  in  I^tin,  but  as  'an  aooa 

syllable  preceded  by  one  that  is  unaccented  ;*  and  a  Spoiw 

as  consisting  not  of  'two  long  syllables/  but  of  *two  accer 

syllables.'     With  this  qualiiication,  ue.  by  substituting  the  i 

of  'accented '  for  long  and  '  unaccented'  for  shorty  we  may  1 

it  useful  to  recollect  those  old  lines  of  Coleridge,  which  ti 

aided  many  a  schoolboy  in  learning  his  I^tin  Prosody  i— 

'  Trcxrhec  |  trips  from  ]  long  to  |  short ; 

From  long  I  to  long  I  in  i>oI  |  eoin  soit 

Slow  Siwn  I  flee  sialics  |  — strong  foot,  |  yet  i\\  ahle 

Ever  to  I  coinc  up  with  1  DacIjI  tri  |  syllable. 

lam  I  ti)c£  march  |  fruin  shoii  |  to  lang  \ 

Wttlt  a  leap  t  and  a  bound  |  the  swifc  An  J  apassts  throo^; 

One  »yll.ib)c  long  with  one  short  at  each  side 

Ampliibra  |  chys  hvAics  with  |  a  &(atrly  |  stride.' 

Lines  or  verses  are  classed  in  two  ways,  according  to 
I.  The  number  of  feet  they  (cntain^  and 
3.  The  kind  of  feet. 

1.  A  line  contiiining  one  fool  is  in  Ei^Ush  refsificnt'Kin  nlled  Mi 


two     feet 

three    „  „ 

four      ,,  „ 

five      ,,  „ 

•ffven  „  „ 

aght    ..  »» 

Lines  ending  in  an  incomplete  foot  are  called 
Truncated ;  as— 

•  H<4w  1  I  Idve  the  |  «^van  |  ^t^' 

lines  having  a  superfluous  syllable  are  called 
as— 
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\y  it  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  a  verse  should  be 
{uty)  a  Hypermeirual   Tetrameter  or  a   Cata/eitic 
;  and  grammarinns  arc  not  agreed  upon  the  point, 
sensible  but  not  universally  received  rules  are — 
guided  by  the  accompanying  lines, 
tlie  defective  foot  contain  the  fundamental  accent, 
account  it  Catalectic ;  if  the  accent  be  lacking,  reckon 
the  foot  Hypermetrical. 

re  have  also  Iambic,  Trochaic,  AnapcestiCi  Dactylic^ 
and  Amphibrachic  hnes. 


THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  METRE. 

ident  of  Prosody  would  do  well  to  study  the 
(ooic  Sol-Fa  System  of  Musical  Measures. 

Dissyllabic  Verse. 

(A)  Iambic  Measures  (Weak,  Strong). 

^1e  rhymes  cannot  occur  in  Perfect  Iambics. 

K>~In  the  following  quotatian&  the  incidence  of  the  accent  will  be 
>lcd  by  the  mark  ('%  do  mark  lieing  used  for  the  unaccented  syllables. 
lerpendiculaT  lines  divide  the  vcnc  into  feet. 

ibic  lines  of  one  foot  (MonomeEer)  are  of  rare  occur- 
Such  would  be — 

•  These  folre, 
These  tcir?.* 

(b)  Iambic  Dimeter. 
•The  strains  |  decav  | 

Ami  m^U  I  Asviy.  —fa/^, 
*  The  nee  |  lared  viive  ) 
hyic  I  us  gave.' — Mi^jre. 

(c)  Iambic  Trimeter. 

'  M6h  I  in  AW  I  ful  stite  I 
The  06d  I  like  hi  |  ro  sit.'  |  —D^ydm, 

(d)  Iambic  Tetrameter, 
'The  mis  |  ter  saw  I  the  m4J  |  ncss  rise,  | 
H\%g\vw  }  ing  checlis,  j  his  it  |  dent  <5ycs.'  \  — Drydtn* 
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This  measure  is  often  used  in  alternate  rb^'CDGS,  e^, — 

•  I  hold  it  iiuc  whalc'et  bcfal, 
I  feel  i(  when  t  s<>rrow  m«sl ; 
'Tifi  belief  lo  have  loved  awl  |.D«t, 
Than  to  have  never  loved  a.1  all.' — Tm^fjyn:. 

A  Stanza  of  four  verses  of  this  metre  is  sometimes 
Long  Measure.     It  is  frequently  employed  in  sacred 

*'nic  morning  flowers  display  ilicir  svectK, 
And  gay  their  silken  leaves  unfold. 
As  catcTess  of  the  noontide  hcflts, 
As  fearless  of  the  evening  cold.* 

(e)  lafftiic  Pcniameter. 

*Thc  air  |  few  lolU  I  the  Undll  |  of  --"  '  i—  day.  | 
The  16>v  I  ing  herd  |  winfls  stow  j  :  1^  ;  I 

The  plouijh  I  man  hdme  |  wan!  p!  .  ■  i  )  ry  wiy,  f 

And  leaves  |  the  world  {  to  dark  \  xxt^  dud  i  to  luc.'  j  —firmt-, 

This  is  what  is  usually  called  Heroic  Metre.  It  vrAi  mudi 
used  by  Chaucer,  Dryden,  and  the  poels  of  the  iSih  cenuiti 
for  satirical,  narrative,  didactic  and  general  poetry. 

A  series  of  unrhymed  Iambic  renta.meter  is  called  Blank 
Verse. 

*  i%  ibb  I  the  r^  t  nion,  this  |  the  soil.  |  the  dime.  [ 
Said  (h^n  |  the  last  |  arching  |  el  s  thU  |  the  tciu*— A¥i>M. 

(f )  Iambic  Ilexafntttr  or  Altxaajrinc, 

Alexandrine  Verses  are  used  to  relieve  ihc  mooo<ony  of 

Pentameters.     Tope,  who  employed  the  Pentameter,  ridicttla 
the  use  of  this  measure,  as  foMon-s: — 

*  A  need  1  le.<is  Al  |  exand  t  rinc  cntls  |  ihe  Bon^«  |  (Pcniatneter) 
Wbicli,  like  |  a  wound  J  rd  snake,    |  drags  iU  ]  slaw  Icnglh  |  altMij;.*  I 

(g)  Iambic  Htpiametcr. 

'\\-hcre  lit  I  full  oft  I  Umlled  |  los«*  |  how ^11  |  th 
Frum  l>uy  |  to  man,  |  frmn  mdn  |  to  bciy,  |  won  .    . 

degnfe'  [Hcptamctcr). — Surr^t 


Common  or  Service  Metre. 
Common  Metre  consists  of  Iambic  letrAiucter  and  Iambic 
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'rimcters  liare  rbynied  endings,  and  soraelimes  the  Trimeters 
nly. 

Such  an  arrangement  of  this  verse  is  frequently  employed  in 

ymns  and  ballads.     It  is  sometimes  called  Service  Metre, 

wing  to  the  fact  of  its  being  used  in  the  Enghsh  metrical 

>emon  of  the  Vsalras  of  David. 

The  Common  Metre  may  be  regarded  as  the  Iambic  Hepta- 

leter  divided  into  two  parts. 

Hypermeter. 

It     often    happens,    especially    when    a    double    rhyme    is 
mj^iloyed,  that  lines  have  one  or  more  syllables  in  excess. 
rbus — 

Trimeter. 
With  an  additional  syllable  or  Hypermeter— 

'  tn  t6  I  ses  Cu  |  pid  peep  |  $ng^ 
Disldrb«d  |  a  bc^  |  a  stc6p  |  ing,* 

Tetrameter. 
With  an  additional  syllable  or  Hypenneler — 

'  The  broH-s  I  ing  cam  1  eU'  brflU  )  were  link  ]  h'rtgi 
She  <aw  |  the  d^w  |  the  gnss  J  bcsptlnk  j  tttig,* 

(B)  Trochaic  Measures  (Strong,  Weak). 

(a)   Trochaic  MonomtUr, 

'  Tiirning, 
Burning, 
Chinping, 
KongiDg.' — RosamornTx  Svng  ijt  Addis<3n. 
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With  an  additional  syllable  or  Hypcrmctcr — 
*  C<jine  And  |  trip  it  |  u  you  |  06, 
On  the  I  light  fan  |  tisiic  |  lue.' 

(Tliis  is  the  Trochaic  measure  most  geoeraUy  employed. 
would  prefer  to  call  it  a  Catalectic  Tetrameter) 

(d)  Tro£hai£  TitrameUr, 

'Wh^n  the  |  wringlmg  [  b^lls  hoid  |  rmlcd, 
SUcQce  I  i^n  thtf  |  town  dc  |  sccndcd.*  |  —LongftllamK 

(e)  Trochaic  Peniatntier. 

'E&ch  man's  |  chimney  I  is  bis  |  Golden  |  MIIe-«tone«  | 
Is' the  I  central  |  p6mttroin  |  wliich  |  bent^uorcs.'  |  — j 

(f)  Trochaic  Hexameter, 

*  O'niy  I  Thou  art  |  holy,  |  thcr^  is  |  nJoc  be  I  dde  Tb«.' 

This  measure  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

(g)  Trochaic  Heptameter. 

'Histef)»  t  Li^rd.  lo  |  rtscac  I  m^,  and  I  let  me  |  Ufe  from 
ShAme   Thou  i  those    who  |  seek  my  |  toul*  re  |   wird 
dduble.'— jVcff-m 

Trochaic  lines  artgenera/Iy  imperfect,  being  either  (and  soi 
times  it  is  difficult  to  discover  which)  hyper metridilox  catah 
Otherwise  all  rhymes  in  Trochaic  verse  would   have  la 
double  ones.     Thus   they  may  be  regarded  as  Iambic 
without  the  introductory  weak  syllable  or  Anacrusii. 

Trisyllabic  Verse. 

Anapastic  Measures  (Weak,  WcaV,  SuoQg). 

(a)  Anapasiic  Manometer. 

•Dreadful  gleims  | 
Dismal  screams  | 
Fires  that  gltSw  | 
Shrieks  of  wdc.*  |  —Pbpe. 

(b)  Anapitstic  Dimeter. 

*  Let  the  loud  |  trum|)ei  soiSfuJ  | 
Till  ihc  loofs  I  all  aioilnd  | 
The  ^VitiW  ecW  \  'str^  \A*iWL'  t^  —  ft jtf. 
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(c)  Anapastic  Trimeter. 
*  In  tlie  ste^r  I  age  »  Hom  |  an  I  sdw,  [ 
Soch  «t  least  I  wu  the  r6rni  |  that  ijte  wure,'  |  — Cowfier, 


(d)  Anapbtstk  Tetramtttr. 
And  Iheacn  |  tiDet  uirs  (  set  their  w^lch  {  in  the  Ay'^'-^CamfheU. 

knotber  example  is  found  is  Dr.  Watts's  well-known  lines 

'  Ti5  the  Toice  ]  of  the  sliig^  |  ^d  ;  1  hedrH  I  him  complain 

Yob  have  wiked  |  mc  too  soon,  |  I  must  tlum  ]  ber  again'. 

Double  rhymes  cannot  occur  in  perfect  Anapsestic  Measures? 
Iambic,  Trochaiq  and  Anapaestic  Feet  admit  occasionally  of 
tcrmixtures  with  each  other,  and  also  with  the  Secondary 
which  produces  a  pleasing  ^-ariety  in  our  versification. 

Dactylic  MeasnreB  (Strong,  Weak,  Weak). 

(a)  Dactylic  Monometer^ 
'  Merrily. 
Che^ly.' 

(b)  Dactyiic  Dimeter. 

'Cinnon  to  |  right  of  ihem.' — Tettnysan, 

(c)  Dactylic  TrimeUr. 

'BciulLful,  j  wrdog'd,  and  un  |  fortunate, 

Dc^th  she  is  |  seeking  im  |  portunaie.' 

Perfect  specimens  of  Dactylic  metre  must  have  triple  rhym< 

iDd  therefore  most  verses  are  either  cataleptic  or  hypermttricaL' 

SaeaitUy,  |  mournfully  |  dealing  its  |  d41e'(Hypcrmclrical).  — /^n547W/.«tf. 

^An'gtU  ad  ]  ori  him  in  I  alAmbcr  re  |  din'ing'  (Hypermetrical).— //ir*^r. 

•  hese  two  instances,  as  the  incomplete  foot  contains  the 

^^^  accent,  we  would  rather  regard  as  Catalectic  Tetrameters 

Amphibrachic  Measures  (Weak,  Strong,  Weak). 

(a)  Amphibrachic  Monomeier, 
M'crdllioD  1 
Contrition.*  | 

(b)  Amphibrachic  Dimeter. 
•IJlccan  irroy  |  defeated,  | 
The  snbfK  balb  I  retreated,'—  H'^rdrwrfA, 


5     ■ 
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Peifcct  specimens  of  this  metre  must  Kaire  double  rhj-mci 

*Thc  black  bands  I  cume  £vct  |  <Pcr<cct). 

Tbc  Alp's  and  |  iheii  sa6m '  |  iCftlalecUe). — Sryvn 

(c)  Amphihrachic  Trimefer, 

'  And  falling  I  aod  crawling  |  and  fprawliog,  | 
And  driving  |  ami  riving  |  and  striving/ — CiAfm^ii^/«Avn 

Written   as  follows,  this   example  will  also   serve  for  dM 
Monometer : — 

•And  falling 
And  cmwhng 
And  Ep>riwUae.* 

'  Mr  binlcs  they  |  an  fdmishcd  I  with  bc^  | 

Whose  murmur  |  invites  one  j  lo  sleep  *  |  (Calalcctic).— 


Amphibrachic  Tetrameter. 

'The  npsh  wiLs  {  a  picture  |  for  patnlers  |  to  studr,  \ 
Tbc  flit  was  I  50  while  and  J  the  lean  wts  |  so  ruddf .' 

—Co:dsmiUL 

Several  grammnrians  give  the  above  verses  as  Hypcrmt 
Trimeters;  we  think  them  Tenameters. 

*0  come  back  |  to  llrln,  |  MavtSurorcn,  |  MaT6uroecn.* 

'  But  m^eter  |  for  tlice,  gen  j  tie  \6xcx  I  of  Nituie.  | 

To  Uy  duwD  I  thy  head  like  |  the  meek  mount  1  aia  Umb*  |  {( 

llie  student  must  carefully  note — 

J.  That  in  many  poems  the  various  meters  are  com! 

a.  That  in  the  same  verse  Aim^ia  and  Ttvchets  or 
and  Anaptesti  may  be  intermingled ; 

3.  Timt  conscf]uemly  it  i  i  aoci 

to  place  a  iinc  ro  iw. 

An    AtfiphitrarJih'    Jinc    may    be 

Jmtf>ast,  if  we  consider  its  first  .    

Iambic. 

A  Dactylic  line  may  be  regarded  as  ^w/-^'^"'  »' 
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Blank  Verse. 

speaking,  any  kind  of  unrhymcd  verse  is  BUnk  Verse- 
however,  is  usually  reser>'cd  for  unrhymcd  lines  of 
»bic  Feet^  or  Iambic  Peniametcrs.     Shakespeare  in  his 
and  Milton  in  his  immortal  epics  generally  utilize  this 
It  admits  of  a  few  licences,  as  follows : — 

A  Trochee  or  Anapaest  may  be  substituted  for  an 
Iambus  in  any  part  of  the  line,  but  rarely  occurs 
in  the  second  or  tifth  foot. 

An  extra  syllabic  is  frequently  added  to  the  last  foot— 
"TU  nut  I  Al(5ne  |  my  Ink  (  y  cloik,  |  good  m6  \  iher.' 

Shakespeare  often  wnics  short  lines.  (Some  irregu- 
lariiies  may  be  explained  by  the  custom  of  placing 
ejaculations,  appellaxions,  etc.,  out  of  the  regular 
verse.) 

Syllables  are  dropped  or  softened,  ^^.— 
'Tbil  raidc  I  RTcftt  Jove  |  to  hum  ]  ble  him  16  ]  bcr  bdnd.* 

(Here  V'/r  Aim  to  are   pronounced  almost  like 
-diim  io.) 

'Race  barrels  |  of  pftcb  |  up<Sn  |  the  fit  |  b1  stAke.' 

(Here  barrels  is  pronounced  almost  like  barls.) 

P  Sonielimes,  on  the  other  hand,  words  are  lengthened. 
The  letter  r,  for  instance,  is  frequently  pronounced 
in  Shakespeare  as  though  an  extra  vowel  were 
introduced  between  it  and  the  preceding  con- 
sonant, e.g. — 
•There  Are  1  the  p4r  t  cots  6f  1  these  chll  |  d(c)r^n.'  | 
*But  wh6  I  is  man  |  that  Is  |  not  ang  |  (e)r^?'  | 

Tn  these  lines  children  and  (Tffjj.'rK  are  pronoimce< 
as  words  of  three  syllables,  a  licence  favoured  by 
their  derivation. 


Stanzas. 

^  ical  verses  may  be  grouped  In  an  endless  number  of 
'i  but  when  a  potlicular  airangeiuent  regularly  recurs  it 
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constitutes  a  Staxuia  (Italian  sfanza,  French  s/anse,  S 
esfafta'a^a  pause  or  stay),  at  the  close  of  which  is  geofl 
rhythmic  pause. 

It  is  plain,  again,  that  the  number  of  kinds  of  sUnzl 
may  be  invented  is  simply  incalculable ;  but  in  practio 
found  that  a  few  kinds  only  are  in  popular  fevour, 
the  longest  and  most  important  are — 

llie  Spenserian  Stanza.    |    Ottava  Rima.    |    Th( 


ractio 

I 


Spenserian  Stanza— 

This  stanza  is  formed  of  nine  lines,  the   first 
Iambic  Pentameters,  and  the  last  line  an  Alexan 
rhyming  lines  are  the  ist  and  3rd ;  the  and,  4tb,  ^tt^ 
and  the  6th,  8th,  and  Qlh.     Spenser  wrote  the  Farrn 
Byron    his    Otilde   Harold,    Kirk   White    his    Ch 
Shelley  his  Adonaist  in  this  stanza. 


uSI 


Ottava  Rima— 
is  a  comparatively  simple  arrangement  of  eight  h< 
the  first  six   of  which   rhyme  alternately,  the  1; 
secutively. 

The  Sonnet- 
It   is  of  Provenga.1  origin,  of  Italian   elaborati 

Spanish,  French,   German,   and  English  adoption. 

and  Dante  in  //«/>■,  Goethe  in  Germany^  Shakes] 

Wlurton,  and  Wordsworth  in  England^  have  most 

attempted  its  composition. 

It  is  apt  to  degenerate,  as  in   bouts  ritnts^  inl 

plaything. 

The  Sonnet  proper  is  a  short  poem  consisting 

Iambic  (originally  Hypennclric)  Pentameters,  and 

into  two  chief  parts — I.   The  Octave ;   II.  The 

Tfie  Octave  is  subdivided  into  Quatrans^  and  the 

into  Terzeites. 
There  should  be  only  four  rb3rme8,  two  in  iJie  0\titt\ 

two  (sometimes  three)  in  the  ^ifdU. 

Wordsworth's  Soi\T\tV  ^nvx^xv  otv  Wc&unifutcr  Bi 
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miive  Italian  type,  and  is  of  such  great  beauiy  that  we 
ive  it  in  full : — 

I.  'lijtrth  lus  not  uyUuDg  lo  show  more  {i)  fair 
Inir :  wear 

3.     Dull  would  he  be   of  soul   who  could  bart 

pass  by  air 

3.  A  sight  so  louching  in  its  majesty  :  (2)  Ay 

4.  Thu  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wesr  majesty 

5.  Thebcnuly  of  Ihetnorninf; ;  silent,  liarc,  /« 

6.  Ships,  tower*,  domes,  tbcalres,  and  tcm-  xJty 
p!cs  He 

7.  Open  unto  the  fields,  and  lo  the  slcy  ; 
S.    All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smoke* 

le%^  air. 
9.     Never  did  sun  more  beaQtifully  sleep 
la    In  his  first  sptemiour,  valley,  rock,  or         ^^^ 

hill ;  . 

11.  Ne'er  saw  1,  never  felt,  s  calm  so  deep  !        '  J^"J. 

12.  The  river  jjlidcih  at  his  own  sweet  will ;      ..        ,  t„ 

13.  Dear  God  1  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ;     a'teinatciy. 

14.  And  all  that  mighty  hcait  is  lying  still ! ' ) 


QaatraiCL 


Tefteltc. 


Tettdte. 


lere  are  three  methods  of  rhyming  the  OCTAVE— 

L  The  ordinary  method,  as   in  Wordsworth's  instanced 
Soanet. 

IL  A  rarer  method,  where  the  eight  lines  rhyme  alternately. 

A  very  rare  method,  where  the  Jirst  quatrain  is  written 
as  in  I.,  and  the  seivnd  quatrain  as  in  11. 


There  are  two  principal  methods  of  rhyming  the 
«ISTETTE— 

L  The  ordinary  method  (employing  only  two  rliynies),  as 
in  (he  given  specimen. 

The  method  which  employs  three  rhymes. 

form  of  the  Octave  is  much  less  variable  llian  that  of 
Sfstefie.     In  tlie  latter,   many  poets  employ  the  rhymes 
[two  or  three)  in  any  order.     See  MiltOH,  '  Sonnet  an  reachiHg 

oJ'Tjcinty-thrUy'f^^y  {°  j .   J^j;  *Sonrt///oa  Virtuous 

3  X 
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Yuu^ff  Lady:  ^j.  j^j,  ^}  ;  'On  ike  DctniOum  if 
Treatists;  ?2  | .  It  | ;  •  Tl*  A/r.  Lawrtnct:  ,*,  | .  |°  { ,  [» j . 
The  bracketed  numbers  denote  the  rhyming  lines. 


n.  CLASSICAL  METRES  OR  POEMS  IK 
QUANTITY. 

These  metres  have  been  frequently  attempted  ui  Em^ 
and  with  but  indifferent  success.  1l)e>-  are  unsuited  to 
genius  of  our  language.  Long/eilow's  ^£vaHgeii»t '  u  {»eihJ 
ihe  most  successful  of  tlie  longer  compositioas.  The  La 
has  indulged  in  a  few  imitaUons,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  i 
that  they  rank  among  his  best  inspirations. 

The  following  is  a  good  specimen  of  Uie  Homeric  Hcnia 
in  English : — 

'Onwnnl  the  bridiJ  nroce&^on  now  roorei]  to  their  oew  tiabttalMA 
Happy  husband  uia  wife  and  friends  convening  together.* 


Coleridge's  description  of  the  Hexameter  and  Pcntamcti 
often  quoted ; — 

*  In  the  Tlexameler  rises  ihe  fouoloio's  Mlvery  colmnn  : 
In  the  Pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  Uaclu* 


III  ALLITERATIVE  POEMa 

I'here  remains  but  one  more  kind  of  Metre  to  be 

vix.  the  Alliterative. 

Alliteration  Defined. 

Alliteration  is  the  repetition  of  the  same  initial  !<iterj 
several  words  (or  strongly  accented  syllables)  orri'-t.-..-  j^^ 
succession,  as  '  IHafiy  mtn^  tsiiinj'  ni»«t//,'  '  ^^' 
trn.i  wravf  the  ^oof'     It  is  important  to  contr<M  i.  v,.i,i 
which  aft'ecls  Oit  QH*^  o\  tiox^v    It^  iHe  ancient  C\ 
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tn,  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  alliteration  aind  not 
the  main  feature  of  poetr>',  the  alliterative  syllables 
ide  to  recur  with  a  cert^un   regularity  in  the  same 
n  successive  verses. 
xtruUst  form,  it  takes — 

rh£  eoupUt  form, 

^rte  aUiUrationSy  two  in  the  first  line  and  one  in  the 

iRsecond,  e^. — 

^with  gesaeligc ;  Very  happy  ; 

Sj'nna  do  cuthoo.  Sins  they  knew  not 

H^ni  and  heah-setl  Home  and  a  high  seat 
[coiena  rices.  of  heaven's  kingdom. 

ition  is  beautifully  imitated,  with  the  addition  of 
the  following,  written  about  a.d.  1600 : — 

'Sitting  by  a  river's  tide, 
Where  b  eilcnt  fltrcam  did  gUdct 
UuBe  !  did  of  xotny  things 
That  the  mind  ia  quiet  brings.* — Crune, 

ictioa  of  the  number  of  alliterations  was  oflen 
1 

If*/  *  TtL*a   Maryit    Women   and  iht    IVide*  (1500), 
i  US  with — 

k'SWer  ■honris  down  shook 
As  the  ■heen  cristal. 
And  tirdis  thouicd  in  the  ihaw 
With  Ihcir  ihrlll  notis; 
The  golden  glittering  gleam 
So  gladdened  their  heanis, 
They  made  a  glorious  glee 
Among  the  green  boughis.* 
ooked  upon  as  having  the  same  sound,  and  any 
them  may  alliterate  with  any  other,  but  exactly  the 
>nantal  sound  must  be  repeated. 
ition's  aiiful  aid'  is  still  employed  in — 

^•— 

•The  fair  brc«c  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 
The  latrovf  toUavicd  free.' — Ancitnt  Idaritiir. 
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Proverbs,  f^. — 

O00I  as  a  cucumber. 
Death  defies  the  doctor. 
Green  as  grass. 
Love  me  little,  love  me  long. 

Alliteration,  pushed  to  excess,  becomes  ofTcnsiTe  and 
lous.    Shakespeare  ridicules  its  abuse  in  se^'cral  passa^ 

*  Whcrcftl,  with  blade,  with  bloody,  WaTnefal  bWes, 
lie  bnvcly  broached  hit  boiling,  lilixx)^  breus.* 

— Bottom  in  Afii/mimmfr  Ati^Jkt't 

•  An  Auilrian  ftnny  AnTuUy  ArmycU, 
Boldly  by  badery  besieg«!  Bdgmdc 
Cuuack  commaniJen  cannciuidiiig  oome, 
De&Ung  Destruction's  devuuriag  doom.* 


ELLIPSIS. 

Words  necessary  to  complete  the  grammatical 
of  the  sentence  are  often  omitted.     This  omisnoD  »• 
ellipsis.     (Greek,  cAAei^ts,  a  deficiency.) 

Almost  any  of  the  parts  of  speech  may  be  thus  omiltHt 
may  be  seen  from  t!ic  following  examples : — 

Ellipsis  of  the  Article. 
He  was  dubbed  (a)  knight. 
1 1  is  son  turned  (a)  soldier. 
They  two  took  a  walk  on  (the)  deck. 

Of  a  Nonn. 

Sunshine  comes  and  (sunshine^  •  -'=  /^V-  -  \ 
Si,  Paul's  (Cathedral).  ^  fosj* 

John's  books  and  (John's)  satcini  \i  u^n.;. 
Idleness  I  djslikc  and  (idleness  I)  despise  (Obj.)i 

Of  an  Adjective. 

A  man  i  ^  '         .    ;   "  Sti       ' 
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difprucs  rather  than  (he)  argues. 

steals  my  purse,  steals  trash. 
.  and  (you)  labour  incessantly. 
L7  wife  and  (my)  children  are  here. 

'•%  Verb. 
am  iiiurc  serious  tlian  my  custom  (is). 
le  rides  better  than  I  (ride). 
\\  (go)  to  bed. 
Icpcnt.     Perhaps  I  shall  (repent). 

&D  Adverb. 

I'ltie  night  was  very  dark  and  (very)  stormy. 

jHesoon  went  and  (soon)  returned. 

'You  are  most  uncourteous  and  (most)  disagreeable. 

a  Preposition. 
For  God  and  (for)  one's  country. 
To  Rotterdam  and  (to)  the  Rhine, 
[^e  succeed  by  mdustry  and  (by)  perseveranrc. 
ne  was  rescued  from  vice  and  (from)  misery. 
I  may  (to)  go,  I  saw  him  (to)  do  it, 

^  ConjunctioiL 
(Neiilicr)  Helm  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail 
^f  the  weather  is  fine  and  (if)  all  be  well. 
^nng  him  hither  (either)  alive  or  dead. 

W  more  wortis  than  one. 

'^c  is  taller  than  I  (am  tall). 

We  \\\f^^  you  better  than  (he  like?)  mc. 

J^e  likes  you  better  than  I  (like  you). 

haven't  hit  it — I  never  can  (hit  it). 

am  wiM.T  than  (I  should  be  if  I  were)  to  do  this. 

iple  assent  or  negation  is  signified  by  an  Adverb  with  an 
of  the  qualified  words,  as — 
Will  you  go?    Yes  (I  will  go). 
Shall  you  return?    No  (I  shall  not  return^ 
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Elliptical  phrases  arc  frequently  joined  with  TnM 


as- 


O  (how  I  long)  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness  f 
Ah  (for)  me  I     (Alas)  For  shame  i     What ;  (do  yon 


RULES  FOR  ELLIPSIS. 


The  object  of  EUi 


far 


t  IS  consciou 

is  to  avoid  reix:tition,  or  to  make  the  sentence  more  cofl 
The  coniraciion  of  the  compound  sentence  is  most  frei^u 
the  result  of  ellipsis.  For  the  use  of  elliptical  cxpress;a 
few  rules  are  necessary.     They  are  as  follows : — 

Rule  I.  As  a  general  rule,  ellipsis  is  lo  be  avoided 
causes  the  slightest  ambiguity  or  difficulty  with  regard  U 
meaning,  e^. — 

*  Man  ncrcT  ti  but  always  lo  be  blcsL' — /l^ 

I'he  sense  of  this  tine  line  is  to  a  certain  extent  obsc 
by  the  elliptical  nature  of  the  language.  There  are  )iei 
fact,  two  assertions — the  first,  that  man  never  is  blrtl 
reality),  and  the  second,  th.it  he  is  always  in  expecLatia 
being  so,  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  *  to  be  blest.  A  u 
*  is  *  must  l>e  understood  before  a/ways.  Written  in  fnl 
sentence  would  run  as  folio wf  —'Man  never  is  blcf t,  b 
always  to  be  bIcsL' 

Rule  II.  Ic  should  be  noticed  that  the  omission  o' 
Article  before  the  second  of  two  Nouns  or  Adjectives  dtit 
the  meaning  considerably,  e.g, — 

A  black  and  white  cow^a  cow  that  is  portly  black 

partly  white. 

A  bbck  and  a  white  cow « two  cowi,  one  bbck  aot 
other  white. 

Rule  III.  The  Relative  Pronoun  is  often  omitted  « 
Objective  Case,  but  rarely  in  the  N' 
The  man  (whom)  I  saw 
There  is  one  without  (who) 
In  poetical  language  tlie  Personal   I 
oniJtied,  as,  *  (He^  w\vo  daxci  do  uwoce,  ia  aoDc 


A  — 
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SlUL£  TV.  The  Conjunctions  (/"and  that  are  often  omitted, 

Had  I  been  there,  I  should  have  protested  (If  1  had,  etc.). 
It  is  certain  (that)  there  will  be  war. 
Nott, — When  if  is  omitted,  the  Norainative  Case  is  the 
tecond  word  in  the  sentence 
Rule  V.  The  Preposition  is  generally  omitted — 

(<»)  After  some  Adjectives,  such  as  like^  f^igl^t  mar,  e.g, — 
He  is  like  (to)  his  father. 
His  house  is  near  (to)  the  church. 
(^)  Before  certain  words  denoting  time^  measure^  or  value, 
as,  '  We  stayed  (for)  an  hour.'    *  The  plank  is  ten  feet 
long '  (/>.  long  by  ten  feci).    '  It  is  worth  ten  shiUings ' 
(r>.  it  is  the  worth  or  worthy  of  ten  shillings). 
(r)  After  Verbs  of  gi\ing,  telling,  etc.,  e.g. — 

He  gave  (to)  me  a  book.     I  told  (to)  them  the  story. 
My  father  taught  (to)  me  French. 


HINTS    FOR    EXAMINATIONS. 

ter  all  the  time  and  trouble  ex|>cnUed  by  students  in  pre- 
for  an  examination,  it  often  happens  that  a  good  many 
rks  arc  thrown  away.  Not  unfrequenily  a  student  knows 
of  the  answers  to  the  questions  put  before  him  than  he 
the  credit  of  knowing,  the  loss  of  marks  being  occasioned 
the  neglect  of  a  few  practical  rules,  the  observance  of  which 
lid  have  enabled  him  to  display  his  mental  wares  to  much 
\zx  adi-anta2;e.  His  attention  is,  therefore,  directed  to  tlie 
(ioos  following. 

Handwriting  and  Arrangement  of  Matter. 

■   a   pity  that  adult  students  should   ever  need   to  be 

led  about  their  handwriting.     But  the  number  of  bad 

is  still  considerable.    Nor  is  it  by  any  means  a  needless 

)  remind  the  student  that  his  answers,  when  written, 

ethodiually arranged.     Even  when  'answer-books' 

I.  students  are  still  to  be  met  with  who  send  up 

m  the  most  provoking  contusion. 

'■  Examliisiiious  of  the   London  \3tvvv?:X'!.\Vj,\i» 


roiinucr  in  shape  ih,-.  i 

Loo,  should  be  kept  u.  .■;^i 
run  into  one  another.  In  n 
y  in  Man?"^"'-  'Tpcrs,'  a  great  I 
r,  as,  for  .  in  the  iiuttd 
date  be  lumjiaiu  uf -thi'    ■ -"}\ 
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Exnmincrs  are  instructed  to  par  special  :j 

of  ilie  handwriting.     The  essence  of  7' 

and  there  is  no  merit  at  qU  in  wri' 

read.     As  a  rule,  the  letters  might 

somewhat  larger  in  si^e,  and  rounder  in  shape  ih.\ 

the  fashion.     The  words,  loo,  should  be  kept 

should  not  be  allowed  to 

subjects,  and  more  especially  ii 

may  turn  upon  a  single  letter, 

case-endings.     If  tlic  candidate  uc  1^1 

will  get  nothing  by  writing  it  indistinctly.     Oct 

believe,  a  man  fancies  that,  by  writing  illt^ibly,  he  «iii 

the  benefit  of  the  doubt*    But  this  is  a  raisukc.    The  li 

too,  is  one  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of. 

Being  too  eager  to  beg^  writing. 
Very  often  a  student  begins  to  write  too  soon.     N( 
in  fact,  has  he  got  hold  of  the  i>a|*er  tlian  llie  st-ratcht 
I>cn  commences.     We  strongly  advise  him,  in  a  |tv 
ing  several  questiuns,  /o  rtad  the  questions  three 
betjinnmg  to  wnlc  at  all.     Another  suggestion  w 
to  make  is  that  he  should  jot  down  on  one  sht 
sort  of  rough  outline  of  his  answers,  in  t: 
commences  to  write  them-out  in  full.     Ii 
realize,  almost  from  the  first,  what  number  01 
be  able   to  answer,  and  to  distribute  his  t: 
advantage. 

Spending  too  much  Time  on  one  Answer. 
Too  much  time  is  often  spent  in  giving  lengthy  amsiren 
two  or  three  questions,  to  the  neglect  of  the  others;  so 
other  questions,   the   answers   to  which  arc  known  \tj 
cuididaie»  are  left  untouched. 

Answer  all  you  can. 
In  a  Pass  Examination  it  is  generally  ver^' 
student  should  answer  every  question  iliat  he  *.  -. 
Uii.'css  he  be  rcitiitcied  vo  ?.  ec:i:\Avn.  xuu<ix\]K:i,%a.,(Qcioit 
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H  He  will  be  able,  probably,  to  do  tliis,  if  only 
fft  his  time  methodically.  Even  if  he  should  be 
•d  for  time,  it  is  belter  to  try  a  good  number  of 
,  for  be  might  venture,  if  hard  pushed,  to  jot  down 
iires  of  the  answer  in  tabular  form.  A  certain 
.rks  would  thus  be  made  sure  of  (if  the  work  were 
though  the  questions  were  not  so  fully  answered 
t  been  wished  or  intended.  But,  beyond  cvcry- 
lent  must  avoid  writing  in  a  hurry.  By  writing  in 
mf.  mean  writing  at  great  speed,  but  writing  out  the 
mt  h.as  quite  made  up  his  mind  what  he  is  going 
Ki  be  quite  certain  of  this,  that  the  quaiity  of 
psids  up  is  of  infmitcly  greater  importance  than 
hougli  the  latter  is  nevertheless  important. 
3uld  be  written  with  tolerable  brevity,  but  yet  not 
>  sctm  bald  or  inelegant.  It  is  desirable  to  take 
irrelevant  matter  be  introduced  into  them,  and 
irc  that  no  important  point  is  omitted. 

Trying  the  easiest  first. 

1  pKin  to  begin  by  answering  those  questions  that 
ist,  and  to  leave  the  others  to  be  done  in  the 
the  time.  After  having  thus  made  sure  of  a 
L-r  of  answers  that  require  but  little  thought,  the 
then  proceed  to  attack  the  more  lengthy  or 
ions.  l>ut  he  should  still  endeavour  to  observe 
'hich  the  questions  are  numbered  in  the  printed 
Aay  easily  t>e  done  by  leaving  blank  sheets  or 
Knitted  answers.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  that 
TO  answer  the  questions  in  the  order  of  the 
date  often  causes  mucli  inconvenience  and  even 

[Examiner  who  looks  over  the  answers. 
Biota  and  Emendations, 
d  by  accnient  should  be  crossed  out  and  a 
itten  al>ovc  iL     Nc\'cr  '  tinker '  a  word, — that  is, 
It  is  simpler  and  better  to  re-%Tite  it  altogethec 
*ed  to  be  5/>aring  of  paper. 
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The  separate  parts  of  an  answer  should  be  numb 
(a).   {i)y  ttc,   or   {a),   {^),   (0»  etr.   to  correspond 
divisions  of  ihe  question.     A  frc-^  hould  \ie  be;^ 

whenever  a  new  thought  or  sui>  .  it.      IXm'i 

sparing   of  the   paper,  but  allow   plenty   of  room  for 
answer. 

We  suggested  that  the  student  should  jot  down  the  hwia 
his  answers  at  the  beginning  of  the  two  or  three  boun  oi 
which  the  examination  extends.  This  plan  has  anoth( 
advantage  besides  what  has  been  already  mentioned  I>un 
the  time  that  he  is  answering  the  easier  questions,  the 
will  have  been  engaged,  perhaps  unconsciously,  in  an  eta 
solve  the  difficulties  of  the  others ;  and  by  the  time  he  b  R»d 
to  turn  to  the  more  difficult  questions,  several  suggestions  na 
perhaps  occur  to  him  that  did  not  present  themselves  to 
mind  on  the  first  hurried  perusal  of  the  paper. 

Each  answer  should  be  revised  at  the  time  when  it 
ttTJttcn.  and  again,  if  possible,  when  the  last  aniiwcr  is  com 
pleted.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  ihc  avoidwrt 
of  common  blunders  in  grammar, — such  as  joinint;  stn^di* 
Verbs  with  plural  Nouns, — and  to  the  detection  of  any  uxa 
of  that  ever-recurring  defect,  ^ad  spt/Ung* 


The  l&st  Ten  Minutes. 

77ie  last  ten  mtnuUs  of  the  lime  are  better  spent  in  thi 
correction  of  blunders  nnd  the  careful  arrangement  of  the 
papers  than  in  a  hurried  attempt  to  answer  more  of  the  i}ti«»" 
tions.  Sometimes  a  serious  blunder  is  thus  discovered  im 
corrected. 

Personal  appeals  to  the  Kxamincr  to  show  sj^eci:i^ 
the  candidate,  or  invocations  of  the  name  oi  the  P' 
of  place  in  an  Examination  Paper.     N 
that  you  had  this  or  that  drawback  to 
that  you  have  had  an  illness,  or  ih.it  you  arc  nut  aw 
man.  or  that  you  have  recently  lost  a  relative.     Such 
are  embarrassing  to  the  Examiner,  and  may  p»->s»ibly 
him,  through  a  desire  to  act  quite  impartially,  to  \ 
filightly  less  favout  u^on.  vVvc  cmdtdatc's  performance. 
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attempt  to  be  fanny  in  an  Examination. 

ttetnpt  no  joke  in  any  composition  that  is  to  ccmc  before 
eye  of  an  Examiner,     Of  course,  if  you  are  translating 

(hattts  or  a  French  comedy,  that  is  a  different  matter. 
Arranging  the  Papers. 
ord  as  to  the  arrangement  of  tlie  papers.  \Micrc 
-Books  are  provided,  much  trouble  is  spared  to  the 
llent.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  student  should 
iember  to  arrange  his  papers  in  a  regular  sequence,  putting 
tiial  is  to  be  read  tirst  in  the  insidt  of  the  bundle. 


^Mtti 


Q&BT  YEAR  P17PIL  TEACHERS'  QUESTIONS. 

t  Males  and  Females. 

OCTOBEil    1884. 
*  He  needs  strong  arms,  who  swims  apainst  the  tide.' 
.  Say  how  many  sentences  there  are  in  the  foUowingy  giving 

of  each  the  Predicate  and  Subject : — 
I  •  Sweet  bird,  thy  bower  b  ever  gfeen, 

»Thy  sky  is  ever  clear  ; 
Thou  hut  no  sorrow  in  Ihy  song, 
No  winter  in  thy  year.' 
hat  is  meant  by  a  Participle?  Give  examples. 
ow  the  meaning  of  the  final  syllable  in  tfjr«,  golden^ 
darketiy  bomuieti^  duckiing^  streamki,  readable^  singer^ 
ptacifuiy  faithUss. 

August  1884. 

lalysc  this  verse,  and  parse  the  words  in  Italics  : — 
*  Toll  for  Ihe  Bravt  i 

Sravt  Kcmpenfell  is  gone^ 
Ills  last  tta-fi^ht  \&/ought, 
Hit  work  of  glory  done* 

tplain  the  use  of  the  first  word  *  brai^^ 

friie  out  the  Past  Indefinite  Tense  of  ' /e?//,'  '^/  *  do* 

'fight: 
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July  1884. 

Parse  and  Analyse  this  verse : — 

*  And  now  a  gallant  tomb  they  raise. 

With  (xysily  sculptures  declced. 
And  marbles  storied  with  his  praise 
Poor  Gelert's  bones  protect.' 

Distinguish,  illustrating  from  the  above  verse,  between  an 
Inflection  and  a  Suffix. 

Explain  the  apostrophe  in    Gelerfs.      Write   down  the 
Possessive  Case  Plural  of  ox,  mouse,  chiid,  son-in-law. 

When  a  Singular  Noun  ends  in  an  ^ s*  sound,  how  is  the 
Possessive  sign  affected  ?    Give  examples. 


April  1888. 

1.  How  many  sentences  are  there  in  the  following  lines? 

Distinguish  the  Subject,   Predicate,  and  other   parts 
of  each : — 

*  By  torch  and  tmmpet  j^u/  arrayed^ 
£ach  horseman  drew  his  battle  blade. 
And  furious  every  charger  neigktd 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry,* 

2.  Parse  the  italicised  words. 

3.  Show  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  final  syllable  in  each 

of  following  words,  and  give  other  instances  similarly 
formed  : — 

Brigh/p«,  head/«j,  harm/5*/,  spinj/rr,  reader,  coldwA. 

4.  Make  with  each  of  the  following  words  two  sentences,  so 

as  to  show  that  a  word  is  not  always  the  same  Part  ol 
Speech : — 

(a)  High  as  an  Adjective,  {p)  as  an  Adverb. 

On       „      Preposition.  „     Adverb, 

Light  „     Adjective.  „     Verb, 

SU^      «     "^OMW.  v»    Verb, 
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October 

Point  out  the  Subject,  Predicate,  and  other  f)aris  of  the 
sentences  contained  in  this  verse  : — 

*  On  ieim  fond  hrnist  (he  /■nrtini;  viul  rtUrs, 
Some  pious  drops  tbc  clnsing  eye  rcquirtt; 
Etn  from  ihc  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
E'en  in  our  ashc&  live  their  worUtd  fires,' 

Parse  the  words  printed  in  ItuJics  in  '  Question 

Show   the   meaning    of   the   final   syllable    in    king^w, 

siream/Sf/,  goodwj.f,  lead^rw,  storniy,  liard/y. 
^Vhat  is  meant  by  Mood  in  Grammar  ?    Show  by  examples 

how  to  distinguish  the  various  Moods,  aitd  what  is  the 

use  of  distinction. 


SECOND  YEAR  PUPIL  TEACHERS'  QUESTIONS. 

Hales  and  Females. 

October  1888. 

I,  Analyse  the  list  three  and  a  half  lines,  and  parse  the" 
words  in  Italics  : — 

*  For  when  Ihe  noble  Cccsar  saw  hiin  stab^ 
Jngratitudfy  more  sJrong  than  traitors^  arm.s 
Quite  vanquishtd  him  :  then  burst  bis  mighty  htart^ 
And  ill  his  ninntle  mulTling  ut  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  rompcy  s  stalua, 
Wkith  all  tht  while  ran  bloody  great  Cxtai/el!.' 

9.   Point  out  and  explain  the  force  of  liie  Adjective  suffixes 
in  the  following : — 

At  which  time,  would  T,  being  but  a  nioonish  youth, 
grieve,  be  effeminate,  proud,  fantastical,  apish, 
shallow,  inconstant 

3,    Paraphrase  the  following : — 

•Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  chann, 
And  Fate's  severest  rage  disann  ; 
Mosic  can  soften  ]uin  to  cnsc. 
And  make  dcspiir  and  madness  I'leose; 
Our  joys  lielow  it  cnii  improve, 
Aod  antedate  the  bliss  above.' 
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April  iSS8. 

t.  Express  in  your  own  words  the  meaning  of  this 

*S£t  the  wretch,  iJ?af  hmg  kaa  tMssd 
On  the  thnrny  bol  of  pftiDp 
At  length  repair  kis  Ttgour  /«/, 
And  breathe  and  walk  again  : 
The  mcaDcsl  Bowerct  of  the  vnle. 
The  simplest  nole  thaJ  mtVi  the  ^w/r, 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  tlic  iktes, 
To  him  are  opeaiog  Paradiit,' 

Analyse  the  first  four  lines. 

Parse  the  words  in  Italics. 

Explain,  by  reference  to  tlie  prefixes  or  affixes, 
of  the   following  words,    and  put  each 
sentence  of  your  own  construction : — 

Reotrt^  congregation^  submaritu^  Uauiify,\ 
graliiude, 

JlTLV   1884. 

1.  Ana1)'se  these  lines,  parsing  the  words  in  Ii 

'  I  cannot  see  what  6owcrs  are  al  my  fert ; 
Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boaght]' 
B^  in  tmhalmid  darkness,  gmsa  each  rwett 
Wherrwith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket ^  and  the  fruit-tree  will.'  \ 

Point  out  and  explain  the  force  of  the  Xjidn 
the  above. 

What  are  the  prefixes  in  the  following : — 

Occupy^  pursue^  resembUy  peritht  pAt4^n  / 

Paraplirase  the  following : — 

•  Hail  to  thee,  Uythe  spiril  I 

liird  ihou  never  wert, 
That  from  Heaven,  or  acat  it, 
Touicil  Vh^  full  heait 
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OCTOBRR    1584. 

^^^  how  many  separate  sentences  there  are  in  the  follow- 
"■fi*  and  what  are  the  parts  of  each : — 

*0  dretd  and  silent  mount  t  I  grazed  npon  thee 
Tilt  thmi,  still  prrsent  to  the  btidily  sense, 
Diffst  vanish  from  my  thought  I     Entrnnccd  in  prayer 
I  worsliipped  the  Invisible  alone.* 

no»  would  you  explain  and  illustrate  to  a  class  the 
Dieaning  of  the  following  grammatical  terms :— * 

Rtlative^  Tmptrattot^  Fotentiai,  Passio!^  Tntransifivet 
Irregular  t 

Male  a  list  of  five  words,  commencing  with  the  following 
syllables : — e^  <»«,  a,  ob^  re,  inter.  Explain  the  meaning 
Of  each  word,  with  the  full  force  of  the  prefix. 


tD  TEAR  PUPIL  TEACHERS'  Qn£STION& 

Males  and  Females. 
July  1884. 

J.  Analyse  these  lines,  parsing  the  words  in  Italics  >— 

■  Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart. 
And  thy  cr)slal  thitting  quiver. 
Give  unto  the  flying  hart 
S^atf  to  brcarhc  Jst^w  short  setier, 
lliou  Mff/  MttiV/  a  dfty  of  nighl, 
Goddess  exceUcnlly  bright  1* 

**  Paraphrase  the  above. 

3-  Of  what  origin  is  the  suffix  of  the  word  goddess  f    Mention 
other  endings  which  indicate  the  Feminine  Gender. 

4*  Most  monosyliabU  words  are  of  English  origin.     Illustrate 
this  by  the  names  of  quadrupeds  and  trees. 
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OCTOBILR    1884. 

I.  Analyse  llus  sentence  :— 

If  a  m.in  be  bird-wirted,  that  is,  quickly 
and  hath  not  the  patient  faculty  of 
him  study  the  mathematics ;  whercii 
wander,  the  demonstration  must  be 

Explain  in  your  own  words  the  meaning   of 
passage. 

Show  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  prefii 
tlie  following  words.     Say  from  what   lam 
derived,  and  give,  in  each  case,  another 
formed  : — 

Improptr^  impose^  amphihious^  undtan^  W» 
form,  conitaiy  iontradiei^  bchavt^  u 
antedate.^  antithesis^  S| 

*  What'  is  said  to  be  a  Compound  Relative,  rajf 
and  give  a  few  examples  of  sentences  in  which  t 
occurs,  and  in  which  its  Cast  would  require 
to  a  class. 


April  1888. 

Paraphrase  tlicse  lines,  and  point  out  what  exan 
figurative  language  arc  to  be  found  in  iliem 

*  I  in'n^besh  showers  for  the  tAirstiMg^  &.< 

From  the  scu  and  the  streams : 
t  bear  Ufiht  shAcle  ior  ihe  leaves  UfJken  UiJ 

In  their  noonday  tlreania : 
From  my  wings  art  skaittt  the  dews  Uial 

The  sweet  birds  €V«'y  em, 
"Wbca  rocAcJ  to  rcsi  . .  .ilia's  titessl, 

As  she  dances  ab> 
I  am 'Vr   •'■•  ■^'—  ■:  -nd  water, 

A I 
I  p.i  ^  ^  :  -xean  and  slici 

I  change  but  /  caunet  du.* 

Parw  the  italicised  words. 

Analyse  the  six  lines  from  the  third  to  tl>c  tigk 

Wliich  of  ihe  (oWoVixv^  "voi^  axe  L^n,  and  n 
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purely  English  origin,  and  give  in  each  case  another 
example  of  a  similarly  formed  word  : — 

Intfgrity,  brtthren^  txecuiix^^  wisdom^  weaUh^  justuc^ 
fortify^  happirusSy  prcccpior^  manhood, 

OCIOBER   1888. 

Anal)'se  the  following,  parsing  the  words  in  Italics  : — 

•O  how  it  yfantfd  my  htavty  when  t  biheld  • 

In  London  slrccls  that  corofuttion  day, 
When  Bolincbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbafyi 
That  horse,  that  thou  so  often  hast  hisfrid. 
That  boisc  that  I  so  carefolly  have  dressed  1 ' 

\\Tiat  are  Impersonal  Verbs?    Give  examples. 

What  is  Uie  origin  and  force  of  the  particle  be  in  heheid^ 
^£Strid  ?    Give  instances  of  it  as  a  prefix  to  Nouns. 

Most  monosyUabic  words  are  of  English  origin.     Point  out 
any  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  above. 


ITOTH  YEAR  PUPIL  TEACHERS'  QUESTIONS. 

Males  and  Females. 
JuLy  18S4. 
Analyse  these  lines,  parsing  the  italicised  words : — 

'  No  voice  divine  ihe  stortn  allayed, 

No  light  propitious  shone ; 
\\n%cn  tnalched  from  atl  effectual  aid 

We  ptriihcd  each  ohm  ; 
But  /  tiencath  a  rouxher  sea 
And  whf'mrJ  in  dcciicr  pdplis  fAan  he.* 

Point  out  any  words  in  the  above  derived  directly  from 
Uitin»  or  from  Latin  through  French. 

In  English  almost  any  part  of  speech  may  be  used  as  any 
other  part  of  speech.     Illustrate  this  assertion. 

To  what  periods  of  our  Literature  do  the  following  writers 
belong : — Alfred  the  Great,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Cowper 

2  Y 
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October  1SS4. 

T,  Analyse  this  stanza,  and  explain  its  metre  : — 

*  I  would  the  great  worU  grew  like  thee. 
Who  grewcsi  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge  ;  but  from  hour  to  hout 
In  reverence  and  charity/ 

2.  Give  the  Etymology  and  exact  meaning  of  J&rl 

twn,  export 

3.  Give  an  example  of  (1)  an  Infinitive  of  PurpoKt 

Infinilive  used  as  a  Noun. 

4.  Say  what  you  know  about  the  writings  of  Milt 

and  Dr.  Johnson. 

APRit  t8S8. 

I.   Express  in  your  own  words  the  substance  of  the 
lines  down  to  the  word  prevent : — 

*  pint  'fis  a  r  ifiicinn    ."■iv/' 

77ui/  lowliness  i-  >r, 

Whiretij  tlic  dini  vce, 

Elul  wlicn  he  ptue  ;i;..iiui  th<  n<>, 

He  then  unto  the  ladder  tun 
Looks  :-  ■■---'      ' 
Dy  nl 

Then  i  ..  _..,:.  ,u4j 

Will  l)car  no  colour  iot  Uic  \ 

F:ishion  it  M«j  ;  that  what  i  rntcrl, 

Would  ran  to  llie*e  and  thfc 

And  therefore  think  him  us  i 

W'liicli  Au/.'^frf  wootd,  as  hu  kir,i:,  giow 

And  kill  faim  in  the  shell/ 

X.  Select  from  the  passage  any  words  of  Latin  origin, 
their  meanings  and  derivations, 

3.  Analyse  the  passage  enclosed  within  brackets  f  ]. 

4.  \\'ho  were  the  chic  1  writers  \n  O  la! 

time?    Give  a   — .  ^.  .ouni  of  any  c..^  ..^k  oi 
period. 
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October  1888. 

'yse  this  passage,  and  parse  the  words  in  Italics : — 
'Now  slit  the  fire,  and  dctf  the  fibutlccayrtx/, 
I*e1/c»i'/lhe  curtains  w^/v/ the  sofa  nhm/. 
And  while  the  I         1  .J  /^nJ-hisanj^  urn 

Throws  f//  a  st'  '/,  and  the  cu[)s 

Tk^U  ritfr  hut  H..  .M>-'<>rV.  wait  otx  <:uhf 
Sa  let  us  wdeemt  peaceful  evening  in.' 

what  source  is  the  word  so/a  derived  ?    Give  other 
^.examples  from  the  same  source. 

what  dales  and  events  would  you  assign  the  adoption 
intl  discontinuance  of  French  as  the  language  of  the 
English  Court  and  Nobility. 

le  the  authors  of  *  Parodist  Lost^  *  The  Faery  Queen* 
Vanity  Fair*  *^ Kobinson  Crusoe^  ^  The  Task,'  ^  Kenil- 
ihi  *  The  Excursion;  '  The  Idyiis  of  iiie  Kin^: 


^QUEEN'S  SCHOLARSHIP  QUESTIONS. 

Midsummf:r  1886. 

'^rite  a  letter  descriptive  of  the  town  or  village  in  which 
>ou  live,  or  of  any  famous  building  in  or  near  it ;  or 

•*rilc  a  short  essay  on  one  of  tliese  topics  : — 
(a)  Truthfulness,  in  act  and  word, 
{b)  Poetry. 

(r)  The  queen  rules  over  an  empire  on  which  the 
sun  never  sets. 

lyse  fully  the  first  five  lines  of  the  following  sonnet, 
^nd  jjarsc  the  words  printed  ia  Italics : — 
I  be  living  .It  this  hour, 
I  thee  ;  she  ii  a  few 

I    ..r      =..  .,r,l      „.,(!   pen, 

lower, 
,,wcr 
Of  inwAiJ  liu,iJi<iiic*».     ;*rf  at€  ;^]t'L>h  nien ; 
Oh  !  iiiUe  u^  uj  ■ ;  return  to  ns  ognin ; 
Aoiigirc  us  ajjinncis,  lirtuCr  (tccdom,  v^wct. 
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Tby  5"ul  WAS  /iJE)<  a  star,  snd  dvrelt  spart» 

Thoa  hnd'&t  a  vnicc  ti'Aosf  s^unJ  wai  like  (he  IM, 
Pure  as  Uie  naked  heavens,  oiajcstic,  fre«| 

So  (/i./rf  ihou  troLti  on  Life's  common  wayt 

In  cheerful  gtvllincss  ;  unH  yel  thy  heoji 

The  lowliest  dului  on  herself  <^!fj^  ^.* 

4.  Paraphrase  the  foregoing  extract,  and  select  from  it 

examples  of  words   or   phrases  uhicb   arc 
literally,  but  as  'figures  of  speech,' 

5.  Name  six  of  the  most  famous  English  writCTSi 

each  of  them  lived,  and  what  books  he  wrote. 

6.  Take  each  of  the  following  words,  and  add  to  itJ 

or  a  Suffix.     Explain,  in  each  case,  what  char 
meaning  of  the  word  has  been  eficcted  by  the ; 
syllabic : — 
/wj/,  friend^  wtsf^  admire^  ii/uere^  foitK  f*f^  ^ 
brother^  sptak. 
Explain  each  of  tlie  following  grammatical  terms,  and 
an  example  illustrating  its  use  : — 

Infinitive^  Predicate^  Infiedion,  Relative^  D^tiWy 
position^  Su/>junctit*«^  GiKvrnmrH/f  Transtfht^ 
Show  by  examples  the  different  uses  which  may  be  1 
in  English  of  the  words  *  what'  and  *  that. 
sentence ; — 

'  What  seemed  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  ciowu  had  on.* 

tf  there  be  anything  wrong  in  any  of  the  foUowiag 
lences,  correct  it,  and  give  your  reasons  : — 
(a)  I  should  have  liked  to  have  set:n  so  tide 
{&)  I  do  not  think  him  a  reliable  person. 

!^)  There  let  him  lay. 
d)  Preferring  to  know  the  worst  than  to 

best. 
(e)  The  courage  of  the  Koldier  &nd  of  the 

essent: 
{/)  Ench  thi.^1  rnfher  •M^m  thcmsclvi 

Q)  The  oraittr  bj-oke  of  il  :hc  nat 

debt    might     be    :  _  ich    olMi 

coulcm^jt. 


« 
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tnktiy  words  of  Latin  origin  ?  Say  by  wlial  token,  either 
«  regards  spelling  or  conslrut  tion,  you  can  recognise 
that  an  luiglish  word  is  derived  from  Latin.  Give 
some  examples. 


QUEEN'S  SCHOLARSHIP  QUESTIONS. 

Midsummer  1S87. 

rite  a  short  essay  on  one  of  these  topics : — 

ia)  A  ship  on  fire. 
d)  Closer  tinion  with  our  colonies. 
(<■)   A  walk  round  a  garden, 
alyse  fully  the  following  lines,  and  parse  fhe  words 
printed  ui  Italics  : — 

'There  at  the  f*JOt  ofyoniffr  nodding  beech, 

Tfiai  wreathes  its  old  ronlastic  roots  so  ^igh^ 
Hit  tistlc£s  length  at  noontide  uiouhi  he  strttfh. 
And  Jvre  upon  the  brook  thai  baliUes  by,* 

rase  the  following  passage,  and  parse  the  words  in 
ics: — 

Had'st  thou  bat  lived,  though  stri/Jv.-^  of  power, 

A  waUkman  on  the  lonely  tower, 

Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roQsed  the  land, 

Wlirn  fraud  or  d-ingcr  tvcre  at  hand  : 

By  ihce,  xs  by  the  l>cacun  Ii[^ht, 

Our  pilots  had  kept  course  arit^t. 

As  some  proud  column,  though  alone, 

Thy  strength  had  propped  the  totlering  throne: 

Now  1%  the  stately  cfjiumn  broke, 

The  beacon  light  is  quttuhed  in  sinoke. 

The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  r/iV/, 

The  warder  silint  on  the  hill  I ' 

'lassify  Adjectives.      How    arc    they    inflected?     How 
would  you  parse  the  word  white  in  tlie  sentence — 
I  painted  my  house  white  1 

Ivc  the  meaning  of  the  Prefixes  extra^  ob^  /y,  for^  ante» 
What  do   the   Sutfixes  ster,   ish^   ant^   ictj   al  denote 
respectively  ?    Give  examples  in  all  cases, 
what  difl"erent  ways  may  the  Infinitive  Mood  be  used? 
Give  examples. 
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7.  Analyse  the  following  sentences,  supplying  the  words  thit 

are  understood : — 

(a)  She  reads  slowly,  but  very  distinctly. 
{d)  He  is  taller  than  I  am. 
{c)  Come  as  soon  as  possible. 

8.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  Adverbial  Sentences  (or  Clauses). 


QUEEN'S  SOHOLABSmP  QUESTIONa 

Midsummer  1888. 

1.  Write  an  essay  on — 

(a)  The  importance  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view  ;  or 

{i)  Good  manners  ;  or 

(c)  The  advantages  of  a  school  library.  Name  i 
dozen  suitable  books. 

2.  Analyse  fully  the  following  i)assagc,  and  parse  the  wordi 

printed  in  Italics : — 

When  Henry  tAe  Eighth  attempted  to  raise  a  forced 
loan  of  unusual  amount  by  proceedings  of  un- 
usual rigour,  the  opposition  which  he  encountered 
was  such  as  appalkd  even  his  stubborn  and  im- 
perious spirit 

3.  Paraphrase  the  following  passage,  and  parse  the  words  in 

Italics : — 

'  There  is  in  souls  a  qrmpatby  with  sounds. 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitched  the  ear  is  pleased 
With  melting  air  or  martial,  brisk  ex  grave. 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  repHct. 
Ii<nv  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells. 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet;  now  dying  all  away. 
Now  pealing  loud  again  and  louder  still. 
Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  wi. 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  taemoTY  lAe^v.* 
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Analyse   the  following    lines,   and    parse  the   words   in 
luilics; — 

'  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kepi 
Wtrr  not  ajtained  by  sudden  flight ; 
Bat  ihey,  white  their  companiuns  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night.' 

^amc  the  difFerent  classes  of  Conjunctions,  and  give  nn 

example  of  each. 
Give  Ihrce  Prefixes  of  Saxon,  and  Ihrce  of  Latin  origin. 
and  three  Suflixcs  by  means  of  which  Nouns  are  derived 
from  Verbs,  with  two  examples  under  each  head. 
,  Write  notes  of  a  first  lesson  on  the  Analysis  of  a  Simple 
Sentence. 


CERTIFICATE  QXJESTIONS. 

First  Year  Females. 

Christmas  iS86. 

I.  Write  a  brief  essay  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  :— 

(a)  Any  excureion  you  have  recently  made,  or  exhibi- 


»tion  you  have  visited. 
(*)  Habit. 


W  H 

(f)  A  teacher's  life. 
[d)  Tennyson's  aim  in  Ute  Princfsu 
».  Explain  the  following  passage,  and  the  connection  in  which 
it  stands : — 
■/tf  them  not  fear:  some  said  their  head*  were  lets  j 
Some  men's  were  small ;  not  M/j-  t^e  least  of  own  t 
For  often /Swffcjj  compensated  aic  : 
Besides,  tlw  brain  was  like  (he  hand,  and  grew 
Vi^if;  'if  more  was  more  | 

He  I  th  to  l>e 

Fir'ji  .  1  1.1.   M.  M  ,  - .  --:..j'  t'fiT*  hsl : 

But  woman  ri(K;nc«i  caruer,  and  htT  life 
Was  longer  ;  and  a'ljcii  [hrir  glorious  natnet 
Were  fewer,  scaltcred  stars,  yet  since  in  truth 
The  higttcct  is  the  mjasure  of  the  man, 
And  not  the  KafKr,  Hottentot,  Malay, 
But  Homer,  J'hto,  Venilam ;  even  m 
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With  woman  ;  and  in  ails  of  gnveromcta, 
Eliiabcth  and  others  ;  arts  of  war, 
The  iJCftfconl  Join  iav\  others  ;  axti  of  ^i«» 
Sappno  and  oOiers  mVi/  with  aujr  man,  — 7%i 

3,  Parse  the  words  ptmtod  in  Italics. 

4,  Analyse  fully  the  first  part  down  to  the  words  MVltn 

5.  Say  what  you  know  about  the  origin,  struciaxc,  »«"  ^ 

ing  of  these  words : — 

strenstK  ^^ 

6.  Explain  the  following   passage,  and  the  conntfC**" 

which  it  stands: — 

'  But  sadness  on  the  soul  of  Ida  fell» 
And  hatred  of  her  wcokncssi  />/frti  with  shanie. 
Old  studies  failed  ;  seldom  »he  spoke  ;  but  oft 
C/am5  to  the  roots,  and  gazed  alone  for  hoots 
On  that  duastfous  leagner,  swarms  of  men 
Darkcaing  her  femrtlc  field  :  tv/V  K%xi  Atr  mm  ; 
And  the  us  one  that  climbs  a  peak  in  vx1.11 
O'er  land  and  main,  and  sees  a  grt  ud 

Drag  inward  from  the  deeps,  a  wni 
Blot  om  the  slope  of  sea  from  vcrgi;  to  sL^ic, 
And  snick  the  blinding  splendour  from  the  hand. 
And  quenching  lake  by  lake  and  tarn  by  tana, 
£;ifun,t^g  the  world  ;  so  fjared  she  gaiin;;  there  ; 
So  blackened  all  het  world  in  secrrl,  1.'.  nli 
And  tvarti  it  stemeJ  and  rain  ;  tQI   !  1  me 

And  fonnd  fair  peace  once  more  aii>'  t..'— 7^. 

Parse  the  words  printed  in  Italic,-^ 

8.  Analyse  fully  the  final  passage,  beginning 

*  so  fared  she.' 

9.  Say  what  you  know  about  the  ortgia,  sixucture,  in 

ing  of  these  words  :— 

Hatred^  disastrous^  thcken,  txptr 
10.  What  is  meant  by  Syntax?    Give,  wi 

the  most  important  syntactical  ni 

there  are  fewer  such  rules  in   1- 1  _ 

other  languages. 
It.  (live  examples  of  the  same  word  u^^efT  in  one-  setiienn 

an  Adverb,  and  in  another  as  a  V 

as  to  a  class  of  children,  how  you  u. . 

these  two  uses. 
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Talte  the  final  syllables  tion^  fy\  ness,  Jut,  and  ble^  and  the 
Prefixes  im^  con^  he,  trans,  and  de,  and  show  by 
examples — 

*(a)  How  ihey  affect  the  meaning  of  the  words  to 
which  they  are  attached ;  and 
{b)  To  what  language  they  belong. 
If  you  think  any  of  the  following  sentences  faulty,  correct 

I  them,  and  give  reasons  for  your  correction  :^ 
There  have  been  three  famous  orators  in  our  day, 
either  of  whom  would  illustrate  my  meaning. 
He  finished  the  work  like  he  had  been  ordered  to  da 
The  officer  was  replaced  by  one  more  skilful  than 
himseir 
My  friend  and  myself  took  a  walk  together. 
I  should  have  liked  much  to  have  seen  the  sight. 

B  CEETIFICATE  QUESTIONS. 

^^H  First  Year  Females. 

^^^V  Christmas  1887. 

wnfe  a  brief  essay  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : — 
{a)  Hand  work  and  head  work  in  schools. 
{b)  Life  on  the  sea. 
\e)   *  How  small  of  nil  ihat  human  hearts  endure, 

Thai  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  core*' 

dyse  otu  of  the  following  passages : — 

(tf)  '  As  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tri^i 

To  tempt  its  new-ficdgcd  offspring  to  the  skies. 
He  tneu  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allure  1  to  brighter  worlds,  ami  UJ  the  way,' 

'  Though  my  harsh  touch/«i//^n>i^  still 
But  mocked  all  time,  and  marred  the  dancer's  skill. 
Vet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
Asd  d9iXiCt  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour.* 


While  around  the  wavr-suhjrcteci  %o\\ 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  rej^m. 
And  industry  begets  a  /eve  of  gain*' 
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3.  Parse  aii  the  italicised  words  in  tlic  above  extract] 

4.  Show  the  exact  meaning  and  force  of  tl»e  sylU 

linguished  hy  Italics  in  the  following  words, 
from  what  language  each  word  is  derived  :- 
Industrii>ttj,  forget////,  yw^jected,   depend^w-T 

tnftV?n,   ZTX\f\daly    ttansvnitj  ixec^om^  lore 

lorn,  Mricnd, 

5.  What  incidental  references  arc  nude  in  T7tc 

Deserted   P'Uhge  to  the  circumstances  and 
of  the  poet's  own  life  ? 

6.  Reproduce  in  your  own  words,  from  The  Trcrvefkr^ 

smith's  description  of  Holland ;  <v,  from  the 
ViUage^  the  picture  of  the  Village  SchoolmastCT. 

7.  Macaulay  says  \A  Goldsmith's  two  poem?, 

betlc-r  in  its  plan,  and  the  other  in  its  ■. 

plain  and  amplify  this  statement,  and  conhmi 

detailed  references  to  illustrative  passages. 

8.  ^Vliat  appear  to  have  been  Goldsmith's  views  aaj 

influence  of  commerce  and  wealth  on  hum.in  hai 
Have  you  observed  any  inconsbtenry  in  his 
on  this  subject  in  different  [wrts  of  his  poems? 

9.  Take  the  following  grammatical   terins,  d^ff^e  tS 

say  in  which  of  them  the  ■  tj 

be  helpful  in  explaining  its  1 
and  whether,  in  any  case,  reicrcnre  10  the  Eiyin' 
would  be  useless  or  misleading  to  children ; — 
Adjective^  Rdativ:^   Verb,  Co^rdinttie^  SynSux^ 
noun.  Imperative^  Disjuncth^. 
10.  Correct  or  justify  the  following  expressions  ^— 

ia)  A  mutual  silence  took  place  for  ' 

b)  TliiU  is  the  person  whom  t  thn; 
(t)   I  ajii  sorry  to  differ  with  you. 

(d)  My  lord's  enteitainn)ents  were  both  si 
shabby. 

(e)  Bodily  and  intellectual  labour  are  not  to  be 
the  same  rjte  ■ 

U)  The  Board  has  re-  '  erect  a  school  14 


{c)  '  Some  books  are  to  b«  luted,  others  to  be  svrallowed  ;  anj 
AORie  Cew  10  be  ta<itc(l  or  tli^sled.' — Ba*on, 

naljse  one  of  the  following  passages  -.-^ 

(c)  '  I  t<a*nt9i  hallo  to  my  biotheni,  bat 

Siuh  noise  ai  I  can  mnkc  to  tV  h/urJ  farihijit 
ril  »cntiiro,/*f  my  Nrtf-«*/*'ir«A/ spirits 
Pfumpl  me  ;  and  ihey  pcibaiu  art  not  Jar  9ff* 

•So  Jtar  to  heaven  U  sftinily  cliaslity, 
Tl&ti/  wlien  a  vjtil  (j/ifNnYsinceicly  so, 
A  thousinrl  livened  angcis  lackey  hcr» 
Driving fif  ^each  thing  of  sin  and  guill^ 
And  in  clear  dr^^am  and  soletna  vision 
Te/ihcr  oi  things  /Aai  no  ^ross  ear  can  hear, 

(f)  'He  th.nt  bas  light  wiihin  ht'i  o-am  clear  breast 
May  &it  i'  the  centre,  and  en/oy  brij^hl  day  ; 
Bui  lie  thai  hides  a  dark  s^juI  ami  foul  ihodghiB, 
lifui^hUii  walk*  undiT  Ihe  raid-day  hid, 
/limsfij  is  liis  own  dungeon.* 

hxK  all  the  words   printed  in  Italics  in  the  foregoing 

cxEracls. 

^plain  the  scn^c  and  the  connection  in  which  Milton  uses 
the  following  words  and  phrases : — 
Wattled  cotes.     Mickle  trust  and  power.     The  droutli 
of  Phoebus.     The  dapper  elves.     Quaint  habits. 


I 
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g.  *  It  is  a  drama  in  Uic  epic  style,  inelegantly  splendid 

tediously  insmictive,'— /cAwjmc 

Comment  on   the   me;ining  of  this   criddsm, 
illustrate   it  by  detailed    rcfcrcflcc   to   Comuft. 
reasons,  if  any,  for  dissenting  from  Johnson's  judj 

6.  Elxplain  these  allusions  : — 

The  bounteous  Pan.     Scylla  wejrt.     Stygian  dar 
My  mother  Circe  with   the  Syrens  ihive.     Tj 
Cynosure.     The  foir  Hesperian  tree.     Fair  stli 
shafted  queen. 

*  That  snaky-headed  Gorgon  iMeld 
Thai  wiie  Minen-a  wore.' 

The  daughter  of  Locrine. 

7.  Sum  up  briefly  Johnson's  estimate   of  ^f■^•^■"  ^•'' 

scholar ;  (3)  as  a  schoolmaster ;  (3)  as  a  c 

8.  Cite  from  Coraus  any  examples  of  compound  s\-,.y.^  ._. 

by  Milton,  and  say  whether  they  add  cither  la 
beauty  or  the  force  of  the  poem.     Distin^ish 
those  of  your  examples  in  which  tlir  word 
hterally,  and  those  in  which  it  i-         '        "iphor 

9.  Give  tlie  Etymology  of  the  followin  — . 

yViUficry^    X4nwttting^   cor'  .;,   twaiH» 

envious^    nocturftai,   pr,  i,    tcccf^ 

innuvtcrabU* 
la  Give  in  substance  the  conversation  between  the  two  brodi 
in  Comus,  and  quote  from  the  whole  poem  any  liocs 
passages  which  illustrate  Milton's  luvo  fur  lutiilc. 


CERTIFICATE  QUESTIONS. 

First  Year  Males. 

Chjustmas  1SS6. 

I.  Write  a  brief  essay  on  one  of  the  following  subject!  ^ 
(a)  The  Time*;  of  Milton. 

{c)  The  iiwil  as  ^^ 
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tree  the  words  in  Italics  in  the  following  passages: — 

'As  bets. 
In  springtime  w-irt  the  Sun  with  Taurus  riJes, 
fffur  Tuith  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 
In  clusters  :  tbey  aniung  rre>b  clews  and  floweia 
Y\y  to  and  fro,  oc  on  the  smooihtJ  plank, 
;  The  suburb  of  iheir  straw-built  citadel, 

i/inc  rwMV  with  balm,  rx/a/»'.i/*' nnd  ctmfer 
[Their  stAii  afiiurs  ;  jo  thick  the  aery  crowd 

twannecl  and  tvfrs  straitened ;  till,  ihe  jigncU j^iienf 
'Jiekoid  a  wonder  I     They,  but  now  who  seemed 
In  bigness  to  surpass  earth's  giant  sons, 
Now  //J'/  than  smaUest  dwarfs  in  narrow  room 
Thton^  numberless.* 

Break  up  three  of  the  following  passages  into  tbtir  com- 
ponent sentences,  pointing  out  the  nature  of  each 
sentence,  and  (if  a  subordinate  sentence)  the  sentence 
which  it  modifies  : — 

{a)  Upon  all  occasions  that  were  presented  he  studied 
rather  than  felt,  and  produced  sentiments  not 
such  as  Nature  enforces,  but  meditation  supplies. 

{ft)  How  he  can,  is  doubtful ;  that  he  never  will  is  sure. 


W 


'  "Wherefore  cease  wc  then  ?"  say  they  who  counsel  war.' 

*  He  it  was,  whose  ).niile. 
Stirred  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceived 
The  motDei  of  mankind  ;  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  of  heaven  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels,  by  whose  aid,  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  kIo'/  above  his  peers, 
He  tniste*!  to  have  equalled  the  Most  Hi£h| 
If  he  opposed.' 


Analyse 


fully  passage  {d)  in  question  j. 

ve  tight  of  the  following ; — 

Sovran^  ethinaly  amminii^  chtvain\  st^uadron^  affront^ 
grume/^  srout,  empyreal^  paramount,  can/,  sfotf^ed, 
intimidate^  monatchicai. 

ign  the  Prefixes  of  the  following  words  to  the  languages 
whence  I  hey  are  derived,  and  give  their  meanings : — 
AixtptabU^    misfttanagt,   perplex^   anaijfsis,   enthrone, 
tr^ftf/r/fy,  mtenveavey  sustain,  antichrist,  distorted. 
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7.  Give  the  force  of  ihe  Suffix  in  each  of  ' 

aJid  of  other  words  derived  from  tTv 

Kirt^dom^piiiith/e,jt'orshiJ>t5tt\  .^tdntu 

8.  Write  notes  on  three  of  the  followii ,_,  , _,cs: — 

ia)  He  studied  in  the  academy  of  Paracelsus. 
i)  Pope  contrived  to  borrow  his  machinery  from 
Rosicruciuns. 

(c)  The  vassals  of  his  anger. 

(rt')  Of   this   play,   the    prologue   aod  -epilogue 
deservedly  celebrated. 

{()  Of  the  quartos,  it  was  blipulated  that  none  ihai 
be  printed  but  for  the  author,  that  the  sahKTip 
tion  might  not   he  deter^nnited ;  but  liniD 
impressed  the  some  p  n  a  &mill  folio. 

9.  Explain  the  grammatical  terms —  i  .  Pronoun,  Dis 

junctive  Conjunction,  Relative  Adverbs,  Neuter  Vot 
Nominative  of  Address,  Adverb  of  l)ej;reci  maki; 
short  sentences  to  illustrate  your  explanation. 
10.  Prepare  the  outlines  of  a  first  lesson  to  ScauKiard  VL 
subordinate  sentences. 


CERTIFICATE    QUESTIONS. 

First  Year  Males. 

CnursTMAS  1887. 

I.  Write  a  brief  essay  on  qhc  of  the  following  subjects: 
{a)  Milton  as  a  poet 

a 

To5c^:..  -..„..:...  _ ,:., ..lay*.* 

(r)  Any  one  of  the  great  pageants  of  the  jubilee 
V  Parse  the  words  in  Italif:a  in  ili    ■"  .-issage&J 


Vluxbua  tcy\veA,  a^di  V^Mti^vdk  x«k^  Vtcn.: 
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Fame  is  t$<f  plant  fAai  grows  cm  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  Ihe  glistering  fuil 
Sft  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  /ia: 
But  /iiYj  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 
And  perfect  -wifmss  of  all-judging  Jove  : 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  M  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed/ 

Break  up  the  following  passages  into  their  component 
sentences,  pointing  out  the  nature  of  each  sentence, 
and  (if  a  subordinate  sentence)  the  sentence  which  it 
modifies. 

{a)  *Such  Personages,  I  ihinke,  would  please  no  Body, 

but  the  painter  that  made  them.' 
{b)  '  Weep  no  more, 

For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow  is  not  dead, 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor.* 

(f)  "Certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that  doth 
so  is  rather  Liberall  of  another  Man's,  than  of 
his  Owne.' 
Analyse  fully  the  passage,  *  Likewise  Glorious   Gifts  and 
Foundations  are  like  Sacrifices  without  Salt ;  and  but 
the  painted   Sepulchres  of  Almcs,  which    suone  will 
putrifie  and  corrupt  inwardly.* 
>I^ve  the  following  : — 

Dcsctnt^  promontory^  sanguine^  conta^on^  tstivation^ 
vtnatiU^  astrology,  discourse. 
Point  out  and  give  the  force  of  the  Suffixes  and  Affixes  la 
the  following  words  : — 
MeloiiiotiSj  7iran/i/tgf  surmise,  hapless^  uncouth^  dialogue^ 
diicommodiiics,  rhetorician^  dampishncsse,  cabinet. 
'Frilc  notes  on  three  of  the  following  passages  : — 
{a)    A\*here  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream. 
{^)    The  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears. 
ie)      But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 
id)     The  pilot  of  the  Galilaean  lake. 
\^)     Tell  truely,  was  there  never  a  Flout  or   Drie 
Blow  given. 
1  like  a  Plantation  in  a  Pure  Soile. 

lo  a  class,  tlie  grammalical  terms — Enlargement 


7*0 
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of  Subject,  Extension  of  Place,  ' 
live  Degree,  Noun  in  Appos 

illuslrations  of  each.  ^ 

l*repare  the  outline  of  a  firei  lesson,  to  an  upf^^^ 
the  Moods  of  the  Verb, 


OERTIFIOATE    QUESTIOHS. 

First  Year  Males. 

Christmas  iSSS. 

I.  Write  a  brief  essay  on  one  of  the  following  subjects 

(fl)  'As  civilization  advances,  poetry  almosl^^; 
sarily  declinesL* — Macauhy^  Essay  on  \uf 

id)  Milton's  aira  in  writing  Comus* 
c)  Macaulay  calls  Addison  the  unsullied  slated 
the  accomplished  scholar,  the  master  of 
English  eloquence,  the  consunimaie  paints 
life  and  manners,  the  great  satirist,  who  fe 
how  to  use  ridicule  without  abusing.  S 
that  this  estimate  is  a  true  one. 

a.  Parse  the  words  in  Italics  in  the  following  passages  :— 

•And  Wisdom's  i^y 
Oft  ittJts  to  sweet  retired  sotitadc ; 
Hhtre  with  hei  Ijest  mine  CunienipUtion 
She  plani«  her  feathers,  an  J  Ictijr**-  bcf  m^pg 
Thaf  in  llie  vaiiiius  hii&tle  of  rcMrt 

Were  «// ^tf-n/^y  -   '    ■■■  "    '-'--' 

He  tkar  has  light  % 

Afay  sit  i*  the  ccnii  ■ 

But  he  that  hides  a  ibrk  >oul, 

JieHi^^htai  m^Wa  under  the  mi 

Him&ciris  liis  own  Uuti^roH.* 

Analyse  fully  the  follon-in;'  p.i«;<:n;:es  :— 

(a)      •  MortaJi  that  ^ 

Love  Virtue  .  :  i 


^^^       ,  OUR  MO^-^*^  *^''*''"" 

k^  ..11  nn  man  <^ 
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P      tgfc^  -"^^  ^.  .    „^f„l  on  the  foUoV-ng 
,e  «ch  notes  as  you  vhvnV 

t,i",.£*™',  ..„•..rf 
,  «■*•"'ts":u,:-s'ir,..«"-■ 


1      J:artV!lUC 


■  toconjunct>on«ith  ^^^,„^,„g 

Oisoiw  the  structure  an  ^^^^^^^^^ 

-^[ro&.ns.ntenc-^^^^^^„,.Co.-- 
outline  of  a  y 


b&fl 


CEETIFICATE   QUESTIONS. 

Second  Teax  Females. 
Christmas  1886. 

t.  Write  in  pkin  language  an  essay  on  tfxt  of  the  Ibll 

(a)  Any  factory,  public  building,  or  mcmorat^* 

which  you  have  recently  visited. 
(A)  The  distinction  between  Art  and  Science, 
(f)  The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  perfect  &^^^ 

((/)  *  For  a  crowd  is  not  company  ;  and  feces  a*^ 
as  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tif^' 
cymbal,  where  there  is  no  love/ 

2.  Paraphrase  either  A  or  B : — 
A— 

'  Aiiam.  Bui  do  nol  50,     I  hare  five  V  ■  -jmi. 

The  thrifty  hire  I  saved  uDdc  i-r, 

~  Which  I  did  store,  lo  be  mj  luiti  1  ui>c. 

When  service  shouM  in  my  old  limbt  Ur  lamf. 
And  ynrtgv^td  a^c  in  comers  thrown  ; 
Take  that  \  and  be  thiit  doth  the  ravens  lecd, 
Yesif  /rcit'Jm/fy  cater?  for  the  spurow. 
Be  comfoft  to  my  age  !     Here  is  the  goW  I 
All  this  I  give  thee :  I-ct  me  be  your  sentnt ; 
Though  I  look  oM,  '  .^  and  hisly  i 

For  in  my  youth  I 

Hot  and  nrA^/'-."- '  '  .od  ! 

Nor  did  not  u\  woo 

The  means  <  I  »*; 

Therefore  my  k&c  i>  4»  a  Iii>^:y  winter, 
Frosty  but  Jtimiuy:  let  me  tjo  with  you  ; 
I'll  do  f  '  ,:i 

In  all  > 

OriatiJo.  O  gootl  ,  ..-..  M-iie-Af* 

The  constant  scrnce  01  I  i^ 

Wlieo  service  sweat  fir  Jf 

Thou  art  not  for  rl  nea. 

Where  none  will  --  n  ; 

Anil  hftviuji  tliat,  co  cl'-kt  \\]<-i\  str"*.''  op 
Even  v»\\h.  \\\e  Va-vVn^'-  tt.  i»  noi  m  with  Uici^* 


9-^ 

'Or^Mt/a,  But  forbear,  I  say  ; 

He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit 

Till  1  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 
Jacques.  As  you  will  not  l>e  answered  with  rtason^  I  must  die. 
i)uJke,       What  would  you  have?     \o\}z gcrtikness  shall  force 

More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentlenesB. 
Oriando.   I  almost  die  for  food,  nnd  let  me  have  it. 
Dukt,       Sit  down  and  ftcd,  and  welcome  to  nur  table. 
Orlando.  Speak  you  ko  gently?    Tardan  me,  I  pray  you  1 

II  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here  ; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment.     But  whale'cr  you  arCf 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessiblt^ 
Under  the  shade  cK  melancholy  boughs 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time  j 
If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days  ; 


Duke. 


I 


If  ever  been  where  IhtIIs  have  knoltd  to  church  \ 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied  ; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be  ; 
In  Ihs  which  hope,  I  bhish,  and  hide  my  sword. 
True  is  it,  we  have  seen  better  days  ; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church, 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts ;  and  wii>cd  our  eyes 

idc     " 


Of  drops  that  sacred  pily  had  engendered  ; 
And  therefore  sll  you  dawn  in  gentleness, 
And  lake  upon  command  what  help  wc  have 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minisUt'd* 

Trace  the  origin  and  give  the  exact  meaning  of  the  worda 

printed  in  Italics  in  the  above  extracts. 
What  is  the  character  assigned  to  Jacques  in  this  playl 

Illustrate  your  answers  by  quotations. 
In  what  group  of  Shakespeare's  plays  is  As  you  Hke  it  to  be 

placed?     Say  at  what  tirae  it  was  written,  and  what 

other  drama  of  Shakespeare's  belongs  to  the  same  periodi 

or  possesses  any  of  the  same  general  characteristics. 
Can  you  recall  any  words,  phrases,  or  grammatical  forma 

which  are  employed  by  Shakespeare  in  this  play,  but  are 

now  obsolete  ? 
Give  examples  of  any  striking  metaphors  or  similes  which 

occur  in  this  play.    Explain  how  you  distinguish  between 

a  metaphor    and  a  simile,  and   what    purpose   these 

figures  serve  in  composition. 
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CERTIFICATE  QUESTIONS. 
Second  Year  Femalei. 


Christmas  1887. 

Write  in  plain  language  an  essay  on  onr  of  the  I 

(a)  The  Jubilee  Celebration- 

{b)  The  character  of  Hamlet. 

(r)  The  InflueDce  of  example  on  conduct 

(d)  '  SioDC  walls  Ho  not  b  prison  nuke, 
Kof  iron  lurs  a  cage* 

Paraphrase  and  explain  fully  the  cooncctton  ol  eiUie; 
B  following : —  ^ 

^—  ■ 

'O  what  a  noble  mind  i*  bcrc  o'citbrown  I 
Tlie  courtier's,  told'icr's,  scholai's,  eye,  tongoc,  sncvi 
The  cxpectmncy  rnd  rose  of  the  fair  siaie. 
The  glass  offashioa,  and  ibc  mouM  'jf  Uaxti^ 
The  observed  of  all  ot>9cn-cn  I  quite,  quite  down  I 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched. 
That  8UtV'.'d  the  honey  of  bi^ 
Now  sec  that  noble  and  most  ti 

Like  sweet  bells  jangled  001  '\  ;  .h  ( 

Tliat  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youih, 

Blasted  wiih  ecstasj* !    O  woe  is  me  I 

To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen  1  see  whdt  I  Mb* 


^— 


'  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound. 

With  air  the  ^trenn'*'  -"  '  ^'t-  ■■'  ••■•' ■ 

To  keej)  itself  fm 
That  spirit  Qpon  m  i 

The  lives  of  many.  The  cease  of  mBJeajr 
Dies  nut  alone:  bot  like  «  gTilf  doth  An.w 
What's  near  \      ''■'.'.    '  \rt[ 

Fi«cd  on  th  nl. 

To  whft'="  ''  ■■ 
Are  m  ■ 


!>»"=*         «u  no  mote- 


^  MV-^.^^  °'  °  ^^^^  the  folk 
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prcseow''"''  .  h  a  rant «       ^       ibe  ^\   ^^ 

V^l'-nfcWd  "''^  .    ,na  consi. 


■»o. 


2'"""";  ■„,.».- -?'-"? 
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CERTIFICATE   QUESTIONS, 

Second  Year  Females. 
Christ&ias  1 838, 

1.  Write  tn  plain  language  an  essay  on  one  of 

topics : — 
(tf)  The  influence  of  the  Electric  Telegraph 

and  social  life. 
ih)  The  Historical  Novel. 
\c)  'There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  whi 

at  its  Hood,  leads  on  to  fortune' 

2.  Paraphrase  one  of  the  following  passages,  and  exj 

the  connection  in  which  it  stands  : — 
(o)  *  I  couM  be  well  move'l  if  I  were  iis  ym  ; 

If  I  could  pray  to  movCf  prayers  wouM  move  me; 

Bui  I  am  couslant  as  the  — •' st^r. 

Of  wliose  true  fixoii  aii  :  iliijr 

There  is  do  fellow  in  tl.  it  : 

The  skies  are  painled  wiih  unnunilicred  .ipaiks— > 

They  arc  nil  6re,  and  every  nnr  Hnth  «h[Rr  : 

But  there's  but  one  in  all  dot: 

So  in  the  world,  'tis  furnish-. 

And  men  arc  ilesh  and  blaoti.  ^^^  .  .i,  j-..n.-ui*-.c  j 

Vet  in  the  numlier,  I  do  not  know  b«i  i>ne 

Thai  unn.'isailablc  holds  on  his  rank 

Unshakcd  of  motion  ;  and  that  ]  am  he. 

Let  me  a  little  show  it  even  in  this ; 

That  [  was  constant  Gmber  shuuM  t>c  T>aoifihc<d, 

And  constant  do  temaln  to  keep  hiru  &o.' 

{t) '  Is  Brutus  sick,  and  h  it  ph}-stctil 

To  walk  unbraced  and  suck  up  the  huinoun 

Of  the  dank  morning?     Whr^    ■     }'■-•■' '.  , 

And  will  he  kteal  out  of  his  m 

To  dare  the  vile  crintngion  «■■! 

And  tcmirt  the  rheumy  and  i  r 

To  add  unto  his  sickness  ?     '  'ac, 

Vou  have  s»imt*  sick  offence  ^^  I, 

Wliich,  by  the  right  and  vin 

I  oufjht  to  knnw  "'' '   - 

I  ch.itni  ynu,  by  iv  ti'f. 

By  all  your  vows  ■'■  ^       '  low 

\\1\icU  did  incory'jrate  and  make  as  one. 
Thai  7OU  MUt«j\A  VO  TOCt  -"JWiTtA^^  v'Mi^'wM* 


«  _.v*t  men 


-   Point  out  any  ,^,p\am  i^'e™  •-7.,.„.' 


t: 


^.SSr.'SS-""'^'""' 
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*  The  manner  of  AcMison  is  a 
from  that  of  Voltaire.'     L. 
ment  of  Macauby's. 
Whence  did  Shakespeare  obtain  the  material  for  tl 
oiJuJius  Ctesar  J   Give  inst-tnccs  showing  in  whit 
used  this  material,  and  what  ac1(lition<;  he  made 
At  what  period  in  the  history  of  Rome  does  iho 
the  play  begin ;  and  what  events  had  just 
which  explain  the  opening  scene  of  the  drama  ? 
Give  the  historical  facts  and  dates  referred  to 
passages : — 

(d)  *  Yon  1111(3  I  hare  heard  oar  ialfier  nj 

There  wu  a  Bnitiu  once' 
{i)  '  Many  a  time  snd  vd 

Have  you  climbed  ap  to  w»lU  and  bemWmcati^ 

To  see  great  Pom  ,  '03  of  Rooic** 

(f)  'They  mcsn  to  h.h  j  hcxe.' 

•Onil,.-  .  .,;.<,..., 
t  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crowo.* 

lo.  Give  the  substance  ot  Macaulay's  obscT\'ad< 
these  subjects : — 

{a)  Addison's  scholarship. 

id)  His  political  life. 

(it)    His  friends  and  acquaintances  ;  ot 

(d)  His  influence  un  Eln^li:>I)  litcratore. 


OEEXmCATK  QUESTIONS 

Second  Year  Males. 

Chrisimas  i886. 

I.  Write  in  plain  prose  an  essay  on  cm  of  iIjc  foD* 
jects : — 

(a)  The  Colonial  and  Indian  Elxhibitiun. 

li)  The  Queen's  Jubilee. 

(c)  '  He  that  hath  wifeand  children,  hath  given 

to  forltme.* 
(if)  *The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant 
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Paraphrase  ikree  of  the  following  passages  : — 

(0]  *  Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white  Bakes 
Had  c)).il]enged  pity  of  them.     Was  this  a  face 
To  be  opposed  against  the  warring  winds  ? 
To  stand  against  the  deep  drcad-LoItcJ  thunder? 
In  the  most  terriMe  and  nimble  struke 
0/ quick,  cross  lightning?  to  watch — poor  perdj  ! — 
Wiih  this  thin  hcTni  ?    Mine  enemy's  dog, 
Though  he  h-id  bit  mc,  should  have  stood  that  nigbt 
Against  my  fire.' 

'  Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders ;  such  as  raised 
To  heighth  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle  ;  and  instead  of  rage 
Delibcrale  valour  breathed,  firm  and  unmoved 
With  dread  of  deaih  to  flight  or  foul  retreat.' 

(r)  Public  envy  is  an  ostracism,  that  cclipseth  men  when 
they  grow  too  great ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  bridle 
also  to  great  ones,  to  keep  within  bounds. 

I  (d)  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  in  all  the  opulence  of  our 
^^  language,    a   treatise   so    artfully   variegated   with 

^H  successive  representations  of  opposite  probabilities, 
^B  so  enlivened  with  imagery,  so  brightened  with 
^B         illustrations. 

Explain  r/iVz/of  the  following  : — The  mysteries  of  Hecate — 
what  makes  that  frontlet  on? — gasted — thou  zed! — those 
pelican  daughters — to  scant  my  sizes — warping  on  the 
eastern  wind — mixed  with  Tartarean  sulphur — ambrosial 
odours — paramount — Serbonian  bog. 

State  the  circumstances  under  which  the  following  passages 
occur,  and  explain  three  of  them  : — 

(fl)  •  Yon  calarads  and  hurric-inoes.  spout 

Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples,  drowned  the  cocks.' 
ib)  'Full  oft  'lis  seen 

Oar  means  secure  uv,  and  our  mere  defects 

Prove  onr  commodities.' 

'  Wiih  these  in  troop 
Came  Ashtoreth." 

{d)  *Tbe  Stygian  cuuiicil  thui  distolved.* 
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5.  Comment  briefly  on  the  fpllowing : — Discoursing 

wild  justice — dissiraulation — the  master  of  supersu] 
is  the  people — occasion  lumeth  a  bald  noddle— Drjl 
raay  be  properly  considered  as  the  father  of 
criticism. 

6.  'Amid  the  awful,  ihe  overpowering  interest  of 

amid  the  terrible  convulsions  of  passion  and  suffd 
and  pictures  of  moral  and  physical  wretchedness,  wl 
hanow  up  ihc  soul,  the  tender  influence  of  Cod 
like  that  of  a  celestial  visitant,  is  felt  and  acJcnoTW 
without  being  quite  understood.' 
Name  as  briefly  as  you  can,  and  without  quotation,  I 
principal  features  in  Cordelia's  characttr,  tu 
this  criticism. 

7.  Give  briefly  the  argument  of  the  Second  Book 

Lost,  to  the  end  of  the  'gr^af  c&nsuU* 

8.  Analyse  briefly  Bacon's  Essay  on  Revenge,  or  on  Disp 

9.  Name  six  of  Pope's  greatest  poems,  and  refer 

Johnson's  criticism  of  one  of  tJicm. 


aiion,  I 


CERTinCATE  QUSSTIONS. 

Second  Year  Malei. 

Christmas  1S87. 

t.  Write  in  plain  prose  an  essay  on  one  of  the  follow 
jecis : — 

(a) '  Little  sIroVes  fell  great  oaks.* 

{t)  'There's  ft  divinity  that  shapics  our  ends, 
Rotigh-hcw  litem  how  we  wilL' 

(0  *  Writing  maketh  an  exact  man.* 
Paraphrase  t/i$re  of  the  following  jia&sagcA:— 

(<»)  •  This  is  ihe  vciy  etslosy  nf  Invr  ; 
Wlicisc  vlulcnt  properly  ' 
And  leads  the  wilJ  lo  d 
As  oft  ns  any  puston  uim- i  iii.'nvr:ii 
TKoX  Aoe%  aH\\c\  cn«  oAXxcrea-' 
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''ir  life  U  bound, 
.:nii  ntcnour  of  the  mindf 
I     -  111  iiuyoDce;  but  mudi  more 

r)i37  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 

Hic  ii--  -ly.' 

r)  'Ye  ToUeys  low,  where  ihe  wild  whispers  use 

CM" shotics,  nod  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooksi 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  fiwart  »lar  sparely  looks, 
I'hrow  hither  all  your  quaint  enamcl'd  eyes. 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vcnml  flow'rs.* 

'A  man's  nature  is  best  perceived  in  privatcness,  for  there  is 
no  aneclalloii ;  in  pauion,  for  that  putteth  a  man  out  of 
Itis  precepts ;  and  in  a  new  case  or  experiment,  for  there 
custom  Icavcth  him.' 

>lain  eight  of  the  following : — Then  no  planets  strike — 
ike  Niobe — the  Nemcan  lion's  nerve — the  paragon  of 

limals — the  altitude  of  a  chopine — of  the  chameleon's 
lish — the  mulincs  in  the  bilboes — this  quarrj'  cries  on 

Lvoc — I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank — tempered 
to  the  oaten  6ule — Belierus  old — built  in  the  eclipse 

Explain  tu.u>  of  the  following  passages,  slating  the  circuna> 
stances  under  which  they  occur : — 

(ii) '  Unhousel'd,  di&appoiuted,  unanel'd.* 

(*)  *  The  other  motive 

..  Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go, 

I^K  la  the  great  love  the  genera)  gender  bear  him.* 


{f)  ' and  the  moist  star, 

Ujwn  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands, 
>V'u  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse.' 


Comment  on  two  of  the  following  extracts : — 

(d)  '  Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears. 
And  stit^  the  thta-spun  life.' 

{i)  *  Suvniclons  among  thoughls  are  like  bats  amongst  birds — 
they  ever  fly  by  twUight.' 

{t)  'Where  other  groves  and  other  strefims  along, 
Willi  nectar  pure  his  oozy  luck^  he  laves, 
And  hears  the  nnupressivc  nuptial  song.' 
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6.  Sketch  briefly  the  character  of  PoloniuB. 

7.  Comment  briefly  on  y^wr  of  the  folloiring :— ^\1>o>enTj 

delighted  in  solitude,  is  either  a  wild  beast  irr  a 

habiliiations  towards  arms — -speech  0^  * '  " 

others  should  be  sparinttly  used — the  1 

— a  hasty  fortune  niakcth  an  cntcn'rii'i   i'  1  ' 

but  the  exercised  fortune  makeih  Uic  able  rom. 

8.  Give  the  Antithta  on  *  Youth  and  Age,'  or  a  bric< 

of  the  Essay  on  Praise. 


CERTIFICATE  QUESTIONS. 

Second  Year  Males. 
Chkist&ias  1SS8. 

1.  Write  in  plain  prose  an  e^say  on  om  of  the  foUowing 

jects : — 

{«)•  He  tUol  hat  light  within  h;- 
May  sit  i'  Ihc  centre,  aoit  1  : 

(/)    This  was  tlic  mOjIcsl  Roman  i  :     i..;(.  iiL 

(f)    The  cbamcter   of  Milton  Wi:^    ^-^-l  :  ixirljr  ili 
loftiness  of  spirit. 

2.  Paraphrase  two  of  the  following  postages:— 

(<i)  *  These  couchinn^^  nnj  thcT'.-  lowly  conriracs 
Might  fire  tl 
And  tnm  pi- 
Imo  the  lau 

To  think  \\u<  .«] 

That  will  U 

With  that  u;  .\%^ 

Low-crowkc: 

(^)  *  Unmufflp,  ¥«  fmnt  stuif  anH  ibou  fair  tnootti 

TK  ■•        ,'   -  '    •     -    '  .1  ,.   .       ^^j^^ 

S'  cluud. 

Ai..        -.-....- -..     ..  -- 
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rtbuse  nf  f;*TCBtnes3  ii,  when  it  disjoins 

or»e  from  power  :  and  lo  sprnk  inilh  of  Cxwr, 

ire  not  known  when  his  alFcction-s  sway'd 

i  than  his  rcasun.     ItuI  'ti*  a  common  proof 

^>wlincu  is  young  arnliiiion'i  l.iildcr, 

■Id  the  climWr  uoward  lurn^  his  face  ; 

■kh  he  once  alUtins  tite  uliiio^t  round, 

hen  unio  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 

iS  in  the  clouds,  sccirning  the  bflAc  de^ees 

^Ui  he  did  ascend.' 

W  following :  —  Caesar's    trophies  —  Erebus— 

i1  in  thy  Icthc — the  venom  of  your  spleen — they 

Hybla  bees — I  held  Epicurus  strong — like  a 

> — things  unluckily  charge  ray  fantasy — dearer 

mine, 

the  following  passages,  sLitiog  the  drcum- 
ler  which  they  occur  : — 

'  For  he  loves  to  hear 
^unicorns  mny  be  betray 'd  with  Ircci, 

with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes.' 

slight  unmcritabic  mnii, 

to  be  sent  on  errands :  is  it  fit, 

it  three-fold  world  divided,  he  shoull  stand 
[)c  cif  the  llijce  to  share  it  ? ' 

)c  Genius  and  the  mortal  inslniments 
re  then  in  couociL' 

i-  of  the  following : — Who  knows  not  Circe— 
I'd  Cotytto— Scylia  wept  —  that  snaky-headed 
shield — he  called  it  haemony — the  Cynic  tub — 
;hcst  shepherd  that  e'er  pip't  on  plains — Wc 
look  upon  the  sportive  exercises  for  which  the 

tilton  un^rds  itself,  without  catching  a  glimpse 
ms  and  terrible/i7«^/^  whicli  it  is  accustomed 
lUowing  passages,  stating  the  circumstances 
tlich  ihcy  occur : — 
d  rather  le  a  duf;,  nnd  bay  the  moon, 
n  nich  0  Komnn.' 

she  wa»  the  dauj^hter  of  Locrinc.* 

lese  that  fair  Muse  was  placed,  like  the  chnste 
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lady  of  the  Masque,  lofty,  s|jotlcss,  and 
chattered  at,  and  pointed  at.  and  grinw 
whole  rout  of  Satyrs  and  Goblins,' 

Take  one  of  the  following  statemeats,  and  expluD 
how  Lord  Macaulay  proceeds  to  justify  h: — 

(a)  The  spirits  of  Milton  are  unlitee  those  of  at 

other  writers. 

(b)  The  character  of  Milton  was  peculiarly  distil 

by  loftiness  of  spirit. 

(c)  His  public  conduct  was  sudi  as  was  to  be 

from  a  man  of  a  spirit  so  high  and  of  an 
so  powerful. 

Lord  Macuulay,  referring  to  the  marlt  of  natiotnll 
paid  in  our  own  time  to  Addison,  says : — '  It 
above  all,  to  the  great  satirist,  who  alor  ■  ^"  • 
use  ridicule  without  abusing  it,  who,  wi. 
wound,  effected  a  great  social  reform,  uv  l 
wit  and  virtue,  after  a  long  and  d:^  -W'  v<     ;,. 
during  which  wit  had  been  led  astray  by  protiii.-acT, 
virtue  by  fanaticism.'    Comrneni  on  this  paiia;;*;. 


COLLEGE   OP   PRECTEPTORS. 

Papila'  Examination. 

Christmas  1887. 
J^rst  C/ass.     {Seltrtions.) 

I.  Analyse,  into  tlauses  on/),\  stating  what  kimd  ofseni 
clause  is : — 

Tom  listened  with  great  interest  to  a  new  st 
told  him,  how  there  was  a  m.tn  who  had  a 
wound  in  his  ftiot,  and  rrird  out  ^o  Hrcadi 
the  pain  that  bis   fri 
longer,  till  at  last  the- 
island,  where  there  was  not! 
except  such  animals  as  he  n^ 
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(giving  your  reasons)  or  justify  the  grammar  of 
le  following  sentences  : — 

{a)  WTio  do  you  say  you  came  with  ? 

(d)  Whom  do  you  take  me  to  be  ? 

(4  Each  of  the  horses  reared  and  threw  their  nders. 

{a)  Her  wouldn't  let  John  and  I  see  nothing. 

te  the    Plurals  of  sAee/j  swine,  cow^  axis,  folio,  it^uis 
xtuus,  chimney f  grouse,  animaUuU^  animaiculum,jourHe}\ 
dye,  lordlieutenani, portmanteau,  aide-decamp, 

le  six  short  interrogative  sentences,  each  containing  an 
tctive  Transitive  Strong  Verb  and  an  Adverb  of  Degree. 
The  Subject  must  be  accompanied  by  an   Adjective 
Clause. 

Giyc  short  sentences  to  illustrate  clearly  the  different  uses 
of  Demonstratives  and  Distributives — {a)  as  Pronouns, 
{b)  as  Adjectives. 

In  what  parts  of  these  islands  is  any  dialect  of  the  old 
Keltic  still  spoken  ?  Quote  words  of  familiar  use,  which 
are  derived  from  the  Keltic 

Discu<»  the  grammatical  correctness  of  the  following 
sentences . — 

(a)    Hu  ucent  u  not  by  such  easy  degrees  as  those  who,  etc. 

{k)  *  I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i*  the  .sun 
Wlicn  the  aUnn  was  ttruck,  than,'  etc 


w 


<^ 


'  Fortune's  blows. 
When  most  struck  home,  bciiig  gentle  wounded,  cravefl 
A  nohle  cunning.' 


Shoirsto  the  CapitoL' 

Quote  several  instances  of  Hyperbole. 

Exjjlain  the  words  Cokhi5(cr,Chipp(nham,  Wlti/by, Norwich^ 
^uffoiM,  Aberdeen,  Buckiand  Monachontm. 

le  (and  account  for  their  introduction)  thirty  words 
tow  in  common  use,  but  unknown  to  English  in  Queen 
toe's  reign. 
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II.  Decide,  stating  your  reasons,  the  correct  spelling  of  tbe 
following  words : — 

Siphon^    secrecy,   ecstasy,   apostasy,    analyse,  sitffrist, 
criticise. 

I  a.  Give  the  derivation  and   meaning  oi pil^im,  amt&mih 
Strang,  ichthyology,  caitiff,  squire,  constable,  wittiaUK' 

13.  Translate  into  Modern  English; — 

•  Whanncycshailcdrynke,  your  moutheclencewiihe  adolbci 
Yourc  handcs  ckc,  that  they  in  no  mancrc 
Iinbrowe  the  cuppe,  far  thanne  shallc  noonc  bclothe 
Willie  vow  to  drynke  that  ben  with  yow  yfere 
The  &alt  also  touchc  nat  in  his  <valere 
With  nokyns  meic,  but  lay  it  honestly 
On  youre  Trenchoure,  for  that  is  curtesy.' 

14.  Ex|>lain  the  following  words,  and  give  their  derivation:— 

Pertf  pomp,  vantage^  sheen,  bootless,  quaint,  tiring-keintx 
welkin,  clerk. 

15.  Paraphrase    and   place   in    poetical   lines:  —  Methougb* 

just  right  and  the  fixt  laws  of  heaven  did  first  crwi« 
your  leader  next  free  choice  with  what  besides  in  counsel 
or  in  fight  hath  been  achieved  of  merit  yet  this  lossihos 
far  at  least  recovered  hath  much  more  establisht  in » 
safe  unenvied  throne,  yielded  with  full  consenL 


COLLEGE   OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Pupils'  ExaminatioiL 

MiDSUMUER     18S8. 

Second  Class.    {Selections,) 

Analyse  the  following  passage : — 

'  lyhaf  will  thy  gain,  good  fellow. 
Thus  linreuDg  at  tny  side? 
My  kiog,  that  T  shall  faithfully 
Have  guarded  M«,  he  cried. 
Tnic  servant's  liile  he  may  wcnr, 

He  only  who  has  not 
For  his  lord's  gif's,  how  rich  aoe'cr, 
His  lord  kimsdJKox^V 
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?ar^c  fully  ihe  words  in  Italics. 

>int  out  all  tlie  Verbs,  and  the  Subject  and  Direct  Object 
of  each. 

It  Adjt'Ctives  ran  you  find  in  the  passage?    Write  down 
their  comparative  and  sufjcrlativc  forms, 
itc  the  following  in  metre,  and  suj)ijly  the  necessar)' 
capital  letters,  stops,  and  all  other  grammatical  signs ; — 
*his  courtiers  of  the  caliph  crave  oh  say  how  this  may 
be  thai  of  thy  slaves  this  ethiop  slave  is  best  beloved  by 
thee  for  he  is  ugly  as  the  night  but  when  has  ever  chose 
^^  1  nightingale  for  its  delight  a  hueless  scentless  rose.' 
Hvc  the  perfect  participle,  and  the  third  person  singular 
H  of  the  post  tense  of  the  following  Verbs: — 
H     Shuf^  dothe^  beat^  ihoose,  spiil^  //>,  grmi*^  n*rite^  tread, 
Explain   the  grammatical   nature  and  the  usages  of  the 

words  w/V/,  must^  ou^^hL 
G)rTect,  if  necessary  (giving  reasons),  the  following  sen- 

H     (a)  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest 

^1     (//)  Who  con  this  parcel  have  come  from  ? 

H     {f)  The  mob,  consisting  of  vagrants,  ruffians,  and 

H  fanatics,  were  carefully  watched  by  the  police. 

H     {d)  \  few  weeks'  anxiety  are  enough  to  sadden  the 

H  most  beaming  countenance. 

H     (/)   Tell  me,  in  peace,  what  each  of  them  by  the  other 

H  lose. 

^pite  a  short  description  of  the  examination  room,  or  ot 

'     the  game  of  football,  ^rof  any  favourite  book. 

Jfoiot  out  any  grammatical  peculiarities  in  the  following 

■  passages : — 

(tf)    *  Ilul  many  a  many  foot  of  lajid  Ilie  wane.* 
it)   "  To  make  a  more  rcquilal  to  your  love' 
if)  '  Kn\iu{lc<i  in  (he  ear 

Willi  thnt  sanie  pur]K)i?c-cIiaiit;LT,  that  sly  tlcvil. 

That  daily  break-vow,  he  that  wins  of  all.' 
(lO   *  AdiI  Irt  another  half  stand  laii^hin^  hy 

All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action.' 
<#)    'Chccrly  tosea.* 

(/)  *  The  DaDphJn  whom  of  succours  wc  entreated/ 
3  A 
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(f)  •  Those  few  I  have, 

Alraasl  DO  better  than  to  many  Frencbi 
Who  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  ibce,  U 
I  thought  ttpon  DOC  pair  of  English  legi 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen.* 

(A)  *  No  person  be  so  bold, 

Or  dnring-hanly,  as  tn  lunch  ihc  list*.' 
(/)    'Cousin,  urewell ;  and,  uncle,  hii  him  wk* 
(J)  *  My  inward  wul 

At  nothing  trembler  ;  at  some  ibing  it  gnevr^ 

More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  (he  Kir 
(A)    '  In  war,  was  nevtr  lion  nigc^I  more  fiace.* 
{/)     '  In  many  a  frcikisb  knot  had  twioed*' 
(m)  '  Trip  it  deft  ond  merrily.' 
(w)    *The  monk  relumeil  hiiu  !o  hit  cell.* 
{c)    '  Now,  if  you  ask  wha  eave  the  stxcike, 

I  fjuiDol  tcU,  «a  mot  I  thrive.' 

II.  Eicplain  Uic  tneaniiig  and  uace  tbe  dertvatioa 
the  following  terms  : — 

The  manage  of  tivo  kingtJoms — OnAi 
book  —  nmndure  ~~  mousing  the  fles 
scroyies  —  mutinrs  of  Jenisalcm  — 
imprisoned  angcis  —  towxiied  —  du 
shotten  —  sconce  —  carry  wals  — J^tt^ 
—  Hwrris-dance  —  tmpery — pcrspecth»n 
miscreant  —  tai/if — parU^^hiank-ci 
press —  benet>ohnc/s —  sfOtrefy — f^erisk— 
barbican — glamour-  r — /it^f 

scHicheon — shgan — to-  test. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

Professional  Preliminary  Examinati 
Septemder  1887, 
First  Ciass.    {SeleeHcns,) 

I    Analyse  info  dauses  onfy,  staling  '^v^-u.  \\x^ 
each  clause : — 

It  is  (>ersevcranre  that  c 


ot  \ioyb  aX  btV»oVi\\si 
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curious  to  note  how  some  who  were  then  so  clever 
have  since  become  so  commonplace ;  whilst  others, 
dull  boys  of  whom  nothing  was  expected,  slow  in 
their  faculties  but  sure  in  ihcir  pace,  have  assumed 
the  position  of  leaders  of  men. 

Discuss  the  Syntax  of  the  following  sentences,  but  do  not 

take  for  granted  that  they  are  f^rammaticatty  incorrect: — 

(a)  Neither  the  captain  nor  lieutenant  who  accom- 

*panied  you  and  I  over  the  ship  wore  Iheir 
swords. 
{If)  Who  do  men  say  that  I  am  ? 

k(r)  Directly  he  arrives,  your  brother  and  me  will  put 
out  our  best  efforts  to  get  him  ike  position  he 
desires. 

Parse  the  last  five  words  (italicised)  in  sentence  (c)  of 
question  2. 

Explain  any  grammatical  peculiarity  in — The  dire  event 
hath   lost    us   heaven — His   shield   ethereal   temper- - 

■  Sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread — Clashed  on  their 
sounding  shields  ihe  din  of  war — Who  but  felt  of  late 
with  what  compulsion — Than  whom,  Satan  except,  none 
higher  sat. 

Point  out  the  physiological  distinction  between  a  Vowel 
and  a  Consonant  State,  with  examples,  how  many 
true  Diphthongs  we  have  in  English.  Write  ten  words 
that  contain /fl/(«f  (or  improper)  Diphthongs. 

Define  an  Adverb.     Show  how  Adverbs  may  be  classified 

Explain  the  following  terras  and  expressions  : —  Long 
withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue — Apollo  flies  and 
Daphne  holds  the  chase — By'rlakin — Drawn  and  ready 
—  Consul  —  Dictator  —  Senate  —  Lictor  —  Flamen  — 
Aedilc — Togue. 

Name  some  words  or  syllables  in  current  uie  derived  {a) 
from  Keltic,  {b)  from  D.inish. 

What  classes  of  words  did  the  Norman  Conquest  introduce 
into  our  language  ?    Give  examples. 
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10.  Explain  the  force  of  the  lerminalion  in  osw«^  viw», 
sirength^«,  suuk^«,  icWcn. 

1 1.  Explain  the  formation  of  brelhftn,  kine^  hettk'.tyM^0^ 

WTiat  is  meant  by  Umlaut  ? 

Enumerate  the  chief  differences  between  English  ol  \ 
present  day  and  that  of  the  i^th  century.  Whit ' 
the  rules  for  sounding  the  final  e  in  Chaurer? 

What  are  the  Dramatic  Uniiia^ 

Give  the  Shakespearian  forms  of  the  loilosving  vurus-i 
phrases : — 

Nuptiah^  grafts  momentary^  I  will  ^  a 
I  hitve  to  discourse  J  ^crttdiOwL 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTO: 

Frofeaalonal  Prelimixuiry  Examination. 

September  1887. 

Second  Ciass.     {Se/ccti<ms,) 


I 


Analyse: — 

*The    Duke  of  Wellington,    who   hnd   an  ItiU 
horror  of  falsehood,  writin*  to  Kr!'-  "i"  >  ■ 
that  general  was  opposed  to  him  in 
(old   him  that  if  there  was  one  tbi 
an  English  gentleman  prided  himt 
another,  excepting  hii  courage,  it 
fulness,' 

Parse : — 

WI10  ever  told  you  thai  John  had  not  vrrttK 

Give  the  Plurals  of  valley,  d-warf,  tdvf^  lew^  suv» 
laWf  money,  penny ^  virtuow,  fortufttnteau^  anil 

Write  the  following  in  rhyme  and  metre, 
necessary  stop<;,  en:  , : — 

what  saw  he  nci  urchs  ftoor  cut 

dead  &i\^  ^xakvtv^<^  «v^  ^dx^  utiM  beanl 
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cl.imorous  crowd  iKii  shout  Ihcir  gntulailons  loud 
rcdiuond  he  snw  :iTid  hcaid  alone  clasped  hiiu  and 
sobbed  my  son  my  son. 

wt  Adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable  can  form  their 
comparative  and  superlative  with  -r  or  -er^  -st  or  -^stt 

ine,  vith  six  examples  of  each,  a  Strong  Verb  and  a 
'eak  Verb, 
[rite  six  sentences,  each  containing  a  Passive  Transitive 
Verb,  a  Conjunction,  and  an  Adverb. 

Define  a  Preposition.  Write  twehe  short  sentences,  ex- 
emplifying that  but,  for,  sincCy  up,  dowft^  htfort  may  be 
used  both  as  Prepositions  and  as  other  Parts  of  Speech. 

>iain   the   words — rauii/,  demerits,  tna/l'in^  amazonian, 

\niking,  bisscn,  ^sdeath,  shten,  henchman,  griffin^  dewlaps 

aft  vawardf  iarge^  brandy  glaive,   ciaymorty  burgher^ 


COLLEGE   OP  PRECEPTORS. 

Diploma  Examination. 
Christmas  1887. 

for  practical  purposes  would  you  classify  weak  or 
irrepi/ar  Vcrhs,  so  as  to  guide  a  scholar  in  remembering 
them  ?     Illustrate  your  answer. 

jSjt  the  following  sentence  into  prose,  connecting  each 
[%ord  or  clause  with  the  word  to  which  it  belongs.  What 
iBort  of  sentence  is  it?  Tell  all  you  know  about  the 
Ivords  underlined  (derivation,  mood,  case,  grammatical 
I  construction,  etc.) : — 

'At  h$t,  when  caie  had  banished  ilcep, 
lie  s.TW  on-'  -    '■ '-  -.  dreaming,  dotingi 
All  empty  [  im  the  deep 

rm  sentences  in  which  a  word  in  ing  shall  be  shown  by 
le  construction   of  liic  ser\tence   to  l>c  a  Noun,  a 
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Participle,  a  Common  InJinitive,  and  a  P:  nt  if 
Geninclial  Infinitive)  respccuwly.  F*arw— 'a  Xwv 
room.'  What  is  the  difference  between — 'The  hfv*[ 
of  a  house  is  arson,'  and  'The  tfunnn^  of  a  liotbc  b* 
sod  sight '  ? 

Takii 
N 

Comment  on  fwtcf^  seldom,  why.  How  should  rto 
explain — The  love  of  Goifi^s — a  pli  tare  nf  th^  Ot^tni^ 
that  nose  of  his  t 


ing  Adverbs,  Pronouns   (persoaal  and  reUrivc),  iwi 
<ouns,  how  many  Case-forms   have  we   in  En^iw? 


S- 


be  .Ativcius* 


Form  sentences  in  which  bcjore^  aft, 

Conjunctions,  and  Prepo:,itiona  i .  .\-. 

6.  Comment  on  the  following: — It  am  I — The  wages  oftfi 

is  death — A  manerc  serjeant — I  protest  by  your  itjoic' 
ing  which  I  have— I  live  next  door— Sit  next  hira-A 
house  to  let. 

7.  Give  a  list  of  the  principal  languages  which  enter  intolbe 

composition  of  English.  \V7ial  kind  of  word*  (ji« 
mstances)  do  we  get  from  each  ? 

8.  What  are  the  principal   dialects  of  English  ?  and  wlo* 

are  characteristic  forms  or  sounds  of  any  three  « 
them  ?  ' 

9.  Name  and  illustrate  the  chief  differences  between  ** 

literature  of  the  17th  and  that  of  the  i8th  ccntiny. 

10.  Name  the  author,  dale,  and  subjecirnatler  -r  \]^n  f:.iir,)t"n£' 
— The  Faery  Queen— The  Castle  of  ' 
on    Man  —  The    Schoolmaster  —  Au-i^.j^i...  ^  -  i 
Wealth  of  Nations — The  Bard. 


,  VICTORIA  (MANCHESTER)  PRELIMINARY. 

1882. 

^1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  tihrase,  •  Incorrect  ( 
lioned  by  usagt.'     N\>\^^  wu  v^T\cv^«a  o<  sour 
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Ho  llie  following  words  and  phrases  so  ns  to  determine 
'whether  they  are  good  F^nglish  : — 

(a)  It  is  me. 

(^)  Than  whom  was  never  tiuer  knighu 

ic)  Those  sort  of  things, 

hi)  *  Reliable.' 

{t)  *  Acquaintanceship.* 

(/)'Idiotcy.' 

>lain  by  reference  lo  the  oldest  English,  and  if  possible 
to  the  Teutonic  and  other  connate  languages,  the  rela- 
tion between  the  votc^/s  in  the  following  pairs  of  words  :— 
/^iff  dtafh.  Drink^  drench.  Mouse ^  mice.  May^ 
might.      IVritCf  wrote. 

|ve  a  list  of  the  raeaninjjs  of  each  of  the  following  words, 
and  show  how  the  derived  meanings  have  arisen  out  of 
die  original  meaning  in  each  case : — 
Boards  ground  (Substantive),   serve^   eommou^  shoot^ 
spring  (Verb  and  Substantive),  draw, 

tinguish  iK-tween  two  or  more  words  which  have  become 
alike  in  each  of  the  following  cases  : — 
BeXi  case,  bound,  sail^  defile^  ract^  Ught 

istruct  sentences  showing  the  different  uses  of  the  words 
that-i  umtldy  may.  State  any  facts  that  you  know  re- 
fepecting  the  history  of  these  words. 

ut  are  the  requisites  of  a  perfect  Alphabet  ?  Give  in- 
stances to  show  that  the  English  Alphabet  docs  not 
satisfy  those. 

ilinguish  between  derivation  and  composition.  In  the 
following  words  point  out  the  radicil  part : — 

tavest^  greatest^  ioveihy  truths  sixth,  am^  iotied^  sound, 
SVhcrcyou  can, compare  these  with  other wordscontaining 
different  roots  but  the  same  suffixes,  with  the  view  of 
showing  what  is  the  force  of  the  suffix  in  each  case, 
int  out  traces  of  old  grammatical  furms  in  the  following: 
' — Sunday,  oxen,  sheep,  him,  V«,  the  (with  comparat- 
ives), tvere ;  and,  conipaiing  these  old  forms  with  the 
modern  which  are  generally  used,  note  the  simplification 
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whuh,   in  several  particuLirs,  bos  takcD  jijic  a 
language. 
9-  Pataplirase  "the  following  passage,  parse  the  words  i 
and  analyse  into  clauses  iiom   MTc  rhlti' to 
slating  the  kind  of  clause  : — 

But  to  be  sardy  thus  :^cmf  ftci-.  In  !:.) 

Stick  deep  ;  niiil  in  his  mv.Tlrv  .  :    i       i  r 

Reigns  ttiat  which  woui 

And,  t<^  litnt  datintless  u  ■ 

He  hnth  a  wisdom  that  duiit  . 

To  act  in  talciy.    There  k  u 

Whose  f'tiM^  I  do  feftx  :  antl.  uni-rr  mi 

My  tleniiis  is  rebuk'd  ;  o-i,  it  is  sAid, 

Maik  Antony's  was  by  Ct^a/.     He  .  > ' 

When  first  llicy  put  ine  name  t/A. 

And  bade  t)tcm  vpcJik  lo  him  ;  th. 

They  hnii'd  him /ii/A^r  lo  a  line  t>f  Liu^^  : 

I'pnii  my  head  ificy  pl.ic*d  a  fniiilcss  crown. 

And  put  a  bnrtvn  sceptre  in  r 

Thcncf  lo  \k  ttri'iitird  wjtli 

No  J/'W  of  min--  ^M,  . .  ,-,ii!i.* 

For  linnquc'  mind  ; 

Fur  ihrni  llu  :         i-  1  mmdcf'tl; 

Put  rancoUFi  ui  ihu  vcmcI  ol  ui>  peace 

On/y  fur  them  ;  and  mine  etrrrtai  jewel 

Gircn  to  the  common  enemy  of  msji. 

To  make  them  ifer>^.' 


iqao 

rDQchbc^^; 

'1, 
Jour 


■If  "Mettt 


■like. 
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18S4. 

X.  Notice  generally  the  changes  in  tlir  hnau-ici- 
time  followed uponihc  forcible 

tongue  into  this  countr)*,  and  n.^..., 

in  which  these  changes  are  seen. 
Point  out  the  changes  ihvU  the  dectensioti  r' 
/Uf  s/i^,  ii  has  undergone,  and  note  their 

2.  From  an  examination  0! 
decide  to  si*eak  of  En^ 
dialect?    Suie  ^ova  Ka^^vu*. 


fliR-h  Jit  Sff 
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What  dislinction  do  you  draw  between  derh^d  and  com- 

pound  words?    Give  instances  to  illustr.iie  your  answer. 

Give  examples  of  the  use  of  the  following  SuHlixes,  pointing 

out  clearly  their  force,  and,  where  you  can,  giving  earlier 

forms  of  them : — 

(e)5,  (e)th,  {e)r,  et,  ling,  hood,  (e)st,  ing,  ish,  ly,  ship. 
Distinguish  between — 
^L     If  I  were  and  If  I  was. 

^F     In  possession  of   „     In  the  possession  of. 
Many  a  man  „     Many  men. 

Afcarcd  „     Afraid. 

Fore  (in  forego)   „     Fore  (in  foretell). 
Decide,  on  grounds  of  Etymology,  between  the  following 
spellings:— 

•     Further,  farther ;  wile  away  time,  while  away  time ; 
camelcopard,   caraelo])ard ;   ecstasy,   ccslary;  en- 
quire, inquire  ;  sybil,  sibyl ;  honor,  honour. 
Is  it  always  right  to  spell  etymologically  in  practice? 

Explain  the  gramm.itical  structure  of  the  words  italicised 

I  in  the  following: — 
Great  as  are  his  iahnts^  his  sulf-confidence  is  greater. 
Far  from  denying  his  guilt,  he  boasted  of  it. 
Now,  if  ever^  our  hopes  are  high. 
During  the  night 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may^  are  yet  the  master  light 
of  all  our  being. 

EShnw  the  connection,  if  any,  between  the  different  mean- 
igs  of  each  of  the  following  words : — 
Band^  cause ^  place i  about ^  mean  (Noun  and  Adjective), 
common^  score,  device^  forge^  press, 
phrase   the    following  passage,   parse   the  words   in 
Itnlics,  and  analyse  *  Though  you  think  '  to  *  against  my 
^hciid '  :~ 

^B       *  We  are  amazM  ;  And  thus  hptg  have  wc  stood 
^H  To  watch  the  feaiful  bending:;  of  (hy  knee, 

^H         Because  wc  ihouglit  ottrseff  \\\y  l.iwful  king : 
^H         And  if  wc  bi^  how  dare  ihy  joints  forget 
^H  To  juiy  their  nwftil  duty  tu  our  presence? 

^^^^^  If  we  be  not,  show  us  tbe  hand  of  God 
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That  hath  dismUsM  m  ^ 
For  wfH  wc  know,  no  I 
Cud  gripe  Ihe  -.arrcM  ), 
Unless  nc  'lo  fr.-/ 
And  though  you  i 
Have  torn  their  souU  by  vun 
And  wc  are  Ixtrten  and  bete 
Yd  know,     "     •       '" 

Armies  of  |i'_i;__.__  ,  „  . 
Your  children  yet  untK>m  un 
7'^af  lift  yoor  voiial  hnnds  -i 
And  ihreai  llie  glnry  of  my  { 
Tell  Bolingtirokc,  (for  yond 
T^at  every  stride  he  makes  \ 
I"!  rJ.in^Tous  trcasiin  :  he  is  > 
The  purple  testament  of  blec 


vfTi  have  done,] 
rom  ui, 


rid 


VICTORIA  (MANCHESTER)  PRELIMINJ 

18S5. 

U  State  briefly  some  of  the  luain  results  upon  the  bi 
which  followed  the  Chnstinniwtion  of  Engbm 
mention  any  works  uliich  have  come  donn  to 
which  such  results  are  to  be  seen. 

2.  About  what  date  does  Trench  seem  to  have 

use  in  England  .^fter  the  Norman  Conviuesl  ? 
main  changes  which,  as  may  be  seen  Irom  tl 
of  Chaucer,  the  language  had  undergone 
coming  of  the  Normans. 
Comment  upon  the  accentuation  of  the  followii 
*  Agayns  her  might  ther  (jnyneth  noq  otvitAcIi 
lie  may  be  clfjied  a  god  lor  hb  ttiitAclei. 

3.  Take  examples  from  the  Numerals  and  Pronoi 

the  connection  between  English  and  other 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Pror^  lut 

they  prcscr\'c  of  the  older  in  jm.J 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  AlphiiUu  uvjX  Iuvc 

in  England.     Draw  np  a  ?ch<*me  of  (he 
Use  of  in  England,  :  -~ 

(o)  Of  tlie  same  \  i  to  cxpi 

lhat\  one  sound. 


plain 


foUowmg  ^];°        jrfti-n-  «.;ra\  terms;— 

:c  ihc  mar^s  ^y  ,enl  upon  ^Xic 

The  acli'.-n  Pj  '"^      ;,>,  quca-»>"»'  „,  only 


AIH 


■    ■■  •-  t 
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VICTORIA  (lyiANCHESTEE)  PBKT.TimtART, 

iSS6. 

X.  Discuss  the  meanings  of  the  foltowing  word^  she 
each  case  the  connecliou  of  f'  "  '  :  with  the 
meaning  '.—Journal^  minut(,  .  xo/U. 

2.  Point  out  the  significance  of  the  t- 

trating  foreign  elements  which  1  :i^ 
times  admiucJ  : — CandUmns^  fien^  jtii  (a  hilJ),  tVft 
fty/»',  bishop,  niHStnl',  casiU,  Chtittr,     How  « 
have  the  double  forms  tc/jfr  (=  manner),   . 
rt^l ;  and  three  forms  from  the  same  i.^ 
capitai^  ktadt 

3.  Kxplain  the  term  diyjied.     K    '  TXX^oliari 

whether  of  ^'rainmar  or  Axrt  mu 

dialects  in  dilTercnt  pans  of  England  at  aity  lime. 

4.  I'Isplain  the  terms  .if/wwwtfr,  aJphabtty  mui^  kiier.    W 

are  the  mutes  in  English  ?    How  do  you  cbat^iify  ib 

5.  Derive  and  define  ^ipvwjVr.     Point  out  the  ■ 

which  have  been  used  in  English  uiii 
cla^isification,    and    notice    any    clrcunL^Umxt  « 
tended  tu  brini^  about  change. 

6.  Illustrate  from  the  conjugation  of  the  Verbs  //Jfl//»  mm 

the  manner  of  forming  the  pa«  tcn&c  of  EngU^i  Vi 

7.  Classify  Ccnjunctiom.     How  do  you  explain  the  use  0 

same  form  ar.  Preposition  and  as  Conjunction  ? 

8.  Correct  or  justify  the  following : — 

(a)  I  lay  me  down  and  slept. 

(b)  The  two  first  boys  in  the  race 
{c\  'Jhe  Duke  of  Wellington  is  no*  of  ihoce 

interferes  with  matters  over  wSuch  be 
control. 
((/)  This  exp'  s  by  which  the 

of  his 

9    rarap\\nv^c  l\xc  ^o\\oi«\sv%^aes»c^«^u«*  the  wottb  itah 


7*9 
^  analyse  iro^;^^"^'- '^.--"«  ■ ' 


SiV. 


^.ihU  Triton  oCibc»        »  shal^ 

And  tn»*V°    icnorance  .  *»  '^    plebeians, 
Most  palate* 

u    Rede.  King  AUrcd.  ana 
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4.  Derive  and  explain  ihe  grammatical  terms — Aiphahd^ 

sonant,  acdtience,  syntax^  relativt,  antccaUni^  noun^^ 
noun^  gender^  number. 

5.  Discuss  the  \'nrious  forms  of  Plurals  of  Nouns  in  e. 

mke,  ehiidren,  JuroNries^  men-of-war.  Lords  LUuU-Hi 
Messieurs  Brown  6-  Co, 

6.  State  the  correct  usage  of  jAa/Zand  «»///. 

7.  Define  a  Conjunction  and  classify  Conjunctions 
Correct  or  justifj'  the  following: — 

(a)  ll  was  a  mighty  error  in  this  state  to  effect 
many  conquests  on  terra  finna,  which  has  01 
served  to  raise  the  jealousy  of  the  Christij 
princes. 

ip)  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  show  my  ^ 
had  not  my  old  acquaintance  been  reduced  U 
the  same  figure. 

(c)  The  wine  is  extraordinary  good. 

(d)  We  see  nowhere  the  pernicious  effects  of  luxiuy 
on  a  Republic  more  than  in  that  of  the  anciflil 
KomanSf  who  immediately  found  itself  poorii 
soon  as  this  vice  got  footing  among  them. 

(tf)  They  set  up  for  men  of  business  by  giving  u 

account  of  transactions,  that  whether  they  evtr 

passed  in  the  world  or  not,  doth  not  signifjtf 

halfpenny  to  its  instruction  or  its  welfare. 

Paraphrase  the  following  passage  ;  analyse  the  last  spewti 

into  clauses,  stating  the  class  to  which  each  clutfc 

belongs;  and  parse  the  italicised  words: — 

*  l^ar.  Will  you,  with  those  iD6rmiliu  she  owes. 

Unfriended,  new  adopted  to  our  hate, 
Dowereil  with  our  curse,  end  x/mt»prra/ with  oof*** 
Take  her,  or  leave  her? 

Burgundy.  Pardon  me,  royal  sir  ; 

Election  makes  not  up  on  such  conditions. 

I^ar  (to  France)  For  you,  Rreat  king, 

I  nwA/not  from  your  luve  make  such  m  stny» 
To  rtiaUA  you  where  I  hale  :  thcrcrore,  fcwar^  I* 
To  avert  your  iikin^a  more  worthier  way, 
Than  on  a  wretch  whom  Nature  U  oshantcd 
Almost  to  acknowledge  htrs. 


InMce. 
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Thii  is  most  strange, 
That  ikhtf,  whri  ev^n  but  tinw  was  yuur  licst  object. 
The  argumenl  of  your  praUc,  balm  of  your  ag^ 
The  best,  Ihe  licoreil,  should  in  ihts  trice  of  time 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dinnaiitle 
So  many  folds  of  ^vour.     Sttrf^  her  offence 
Must  t«  of  such  umiatural  degree, 
Thnl  monsters  it,  or  your  forc-vuucheJ  aflcction 
Falls  into  taint :  which  to  believe  her 
Must  be  a  faith  that  reason,  without  miracle. 
Could  never  plant  in  me.' 
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QTTESTIONS    SET    DURING    A    PERIOD    OF 

THIRTEEN  YEARS  (1877-1889)  AT  THE 
LONDON  UNIVERSITY  MATRICULATION 
EXAMINATION. 


1. 

BiATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 

English  Language. 
jANUAkv  1877. 

t.  Wrtie  out  and  punctuale  the  passa^  read  by  the  Examiner. 

1.  Kame  the  Parts  of  Speech.  Which  of  them  undergo  inflec- 
tion f  Which  art  considered  the  oldest^  and  which  retain 
most  traces  of  older  forms  t 

i-  Into  what  periods  may  the  ianguage  of  this  country  It 
convenientiy  divided)  Indicate  briefly  the  grammatical 
characteristics  of  each. 

4-  In  what  way  and  at  what  times  have  Latin  elements  been 

introduced  into  the  English  language  f 

5-  Classify  the  principal  sujflxes  cf  the   English  language-' 

(t)  according  to  their  origin;   {1)  according  to  their 
significance. 
^*  Gh>€  rules  for  the  plurals  of  Substantiivs  ending  In  voTtrls, 
Of  tt'hat  is  the  s  significant  in   the  fol/otving  words 
respectively :  peas,  alms,  riches,  summons  ? 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  Declension  and  Case  reipt(tkdj\ 
How  is  the  Possessive  Cast  denoted  in  English  1  \^^ 
rtW-j  Genitive  meant  Addison  ohsenvs.-  ^  The  sii^ 
letter  s  on  many  occasions  does  the  office  of  a  whole  nwr/, 
and  represents  the  his  and  her  of  our  forefathers,^  £» 
plain  and  illustrate  the  cotffusion  contained  in  this  stsU 
men/. 

How  are  degrees  of  comparison  formed  t     Give  exampUs- 
(i)  of  Adjectiivs  irregularly  compared ;  (3)  of  Adje^imi 
comparative  in  form^  but  not  so  used  (Le.  tut  ni;i  u 
comparatirvly). 

Classify  English    Pronouns.     Discuss  in  particular 
significance  of  the  Romanised  portions  of—ourSf  mioti 
either. 

What  traces  remain   in   Modern    English  of  the  svgisti' 
added  to  English  Verbs  in  earlier  stages  of  the  languegti 

Trace  the  history,  and  discriminate  the  uses,  qftlie  terminatut 

Is  there  anything  in  English  answering  to  an  Absolute  Casii 

If  so,  what  case  is  itt     Give  examples^ 
Disaiss  fully  the  meaning  and  origin  if  the  insepardk 

Particles. 
Classify  compound  words  in  English,  and  give  examples, 


II. 
MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 

English  Language. 

June  1S77. 

Write  out  and  punctuate  the  passage  read  by  the  Exami^tf- 
Give  as  many  examples  as  you  can,  and  as  the  time  oH''^ 

of  the  way  in  which  the  study  of  the  English  langff^^ 

illi4strates  and  corroborates  what  toe  learn  from  Ek^^ 

history. 
In  connection  with  the  last  question,  what  tracts  in  f^ 

iiiular  have  Danish  invasions  left  in  the  language  oj  f^ 

eount/y  t 


Bpw  4oes  Case  mean  t  Define  iV  so  as  to  suit  an  inflated 
^tfm4  a  non-inflected  language  resptitiitely.  By  what 
^■UffvarT  ways  Jo  u*e  km*w  that  a  Noun  is  in  the  Objective 
^Hpir  in  modem  English  t 

^KSdoes  Geniiivc  mean  t  IV/ty  was  the  Possessive  Case 
so  caSedl  Trace  the  growth  of  that  Case  in  modern 
^Snglish  from  earlier  forms,  singular  and  plural.  What 
'tier  or  letters  does  the  apostrophe  represent,  and  what 
U  its  value  in  pronunciationy  in  man's,  fish's,  cow's, 
»ero*s,  James's,  Jesus's,  men's,  aiicc's,  friend's,  ban- 
Idiiti's? 

the  history  of  the  form  of  the  plural  in  English^  and 
account  for  the  variations.     Hoxo  are  plurals  formed  in 
modern  English  7      Gite  as  full  a  list  as  you  can  of 
\€xcepticns  to  the  rule. 

issify  English  Pronouns  fully.     Trace  the  history^  explain 
\tke  forms,  and  determine  the  mranings  of  self  in   its 
[various  collocations^  singular  and  plural. 
V  rules  for  the  useofyihot  that,  and  which  respectively. 
What  hind  of  Pronouns  were  these  irords  originally  i 
Give  some  account  of  tlu  process  by  whichy  and  the  timei 
at  whiih^  they  severally  came  to  be  used  as  Relatives. 
Uain  fully  the  meanings  and  uses  of  the  in  modern 
English.      If7u3t  was  tlu  word  originally^  hoxv  was  it 
inflected^  and  what  traces  of  its  infieciion  are  still  found 
in  the  language  1 

"hy  is  the  Vtrb  Substantive  so  called  t     From  what  three 
roots  are  its  various  parts  respectively  derived t      Write 
^doivn  its  Subjunctive  Afoi*d, 
\ulate   the   Adverbs  connected  with   the  stems  he,   the, 
who,  and  explain  their  formation  and  meaning, 
ossify  Prepositions  as  Simp'e  and  Compound.     Analyse 
\lhe    Compound  ones.      Shotv^    with   illtistrations^  what 
Prepositions  ran  be  used  Adverbially, 
^sijy  the  Conjunctions  as  to  the  kind  of  sentences  which 
\they  connect.     How  do  you  account  for  the  use  of  that  in 
*  He  says  that  he  is  ready  '? 

does  Analysis  mean  f    State  and  explain  the  various 
ferms  employed  in  the  analysis  of  sentences.     Analyse  the 
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Jolhnving: — *  Would  you  know  whether  the  tendency  of 
a  book  is  good  or  evil,  exauiinc  in  what  slate  uf  idIimI 
you  lay  it  down.' 
State  w}iat  you  know  of  the  etymology  of  the  foWm»g 
tvords: — blame,  pay,  not,  wig,  nxiscrcant,  slipulatioo, 
rigmarole,  renegade,  twelve,  such. 


MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 

Eng-lish  Language. 
January  1S78. 

1.  Writi  out  and  punctuate  the  passage  read  by  the  Examiwf- 

2.  Give  the  derivation^  and  explain  the  meaningy  of  the  term" 

grammar,  alphabet,  noun,  neuter,  participle,  pluiii 
vowel,  diphthong,  apposition. 

3.  Diseuss  and  illustrate  ail  methods  of  distinguishing  nunth 

in  English  Nouns.  Mention  some  Nouns  which  A^r* 
— (r)  no  singular^  (2)  no  plural ^  (3)  two  plural  fir»^ 
with  different  meanings. 

4.  Hoiii  is  gender  disiinguts/itd  in  modern  English  t     ff 'Atf' 

causes  brought  about  the  gradual  disuse  of  gramma^ 
gender  ajtcr  the  Norman  Cont/uest  / 

5.  Hoiv  is  the  Possessive  Case  formed  in  Nouns  ending  in  i^ 

Discuss  the  form  *for  goodness*  sake.*  JIow  is  tk 
Possessit'e  formed  in  Compound  Nouns  or  iW»« 
Phraies  t 

6.  Give  a  definition  of  an  Adjective  which  shall  include  rail, 

third,  nine,  some,  these.  Classify  Adjectives  accordi^t 
to  their  functions^  and  explain  tfie  fone  and  origin  efi^ 
endings  -ly,  -ish,  -ine,  -en,  -y,  -al,  -ic,  -ous,  -less,  -some- 

7.  State  fully  what  Adjectives  can  now  be  compared  by  tcnrti*^ 

tionSf  and  to  what  modifications  the  Positix^e  is  Hs^^' 
Distinguish  in  weaning  and  origin  between  further  ff* 
farther,  later  and  latter,  elder  and  older. 

8.  Take  the  Personal^  Possessive^  Interrogative^  and  /Sdatin 

Pronouns^  and  shoia  with  examples  which  of  them  cM  ^ 
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sed  Substantively,  which  Adjecdvely,  and  which  in  both 
(onstruftions. 

Define  Mood  and  Tense^  and  show  the  distinction  between 

I  the  ideas  iluy  express  and  those  expressed  by  the  Adverbs 
of  manner  and  time. 

Ctassify  English  Adverbs — (i)  according  to  their  origin; 
(2)  according  to  their  meaning.  Hino  many  parts  of 
speech  can  Adverbs  qualify  f  Parse  little  by  little,  at 
unawares. 

lyhat  are  Verbal  Prepositions  1  Give  six  examples^  and 
shell'  hiTW  they  came  to  be  used  Prepositional/y, 

Explain  tlie  true  import  and  construction  of  than  ///  cotn- 
parative  sentences. 

Discuss  the  following  sentences:  state  whether  you  consider 
any  of  them  incorrect^  and  if  so^  why  .'—{a)  Who  do  you 
speak  to?  (b)  It  was  thought  to  be  him.  {c)  The 
river  has  overflown  its  banks,  (d)  Let  us  make  a 
covenant,  1  and  ihou.  {e)  None  but  the  brave  deserve 
the  fair.  (/)  Whether  or  no  I  am  right,  you  are  cer- 
tainly  wrong. 


IV. 

(MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 
I  English  Language. 

1  June  1S78. 

rite  out  and  punctuate  the  passage  read  by  tlte  Examiner. 
How  far  back  can  the  English  language  be  traced  by  written 
remains  7    State  how  it  may  be  divided  into  periods  (with 
dates\  and  give  the  distinguishing  features  of  each  period. 
To  ivfiai  Utter-changes  are  languages  liable  ?     Give  examples 
f/om  the  English  language — (i)  of  the  softening-  of  the 
final  guttural ;  (2)  of  the  substitution  of  A  for  th;  (3) 
of  the  loss  cf  Utters  ;  (4)  of  tlie  insertion  of  the  Utters  b 
and  A, 
Shmv  that  the  division  of  tvords  into  parts  of  speech  is 
logical  and  exhaustive.     Is  there  ever  any  difficulty  in 
^mAciding  what  part  of  speech  a  iiord  is  f     If  so,  why  f 


lo. 


It. 
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W/tat  are  the  words  Homanised  in  'Olhcn  aw )"» 
he  returned  scfcner  lh;in  cither  I  or  xt\f  Jrknii') 
Give  insidfices  in  which  the  same  uufrJ  majt  be  eit^ 

(a)  Notittj  Adjective^  or  P'erb. 

(b)  Noun^  Adjective.^  or  Advtrb, 

(c)  Verb,  Adjective^  or  Adverb. 

(d)  Aifverb,  Preposition^  or  Cn^ifwitztion. 

(e)  Adjeetii-e,  Adttrb^  or  /  n. 

(f)  pronoun^  Adverb^  or  l.    , :an, 

What  are  insertions  t    How  have  so  manjr  aid  (k^a* 

been  tost  in  English  f    How  is  their  function  mm 

plied  in  Nouns  and  Verbs  rcsptetively  t 
What  is  an  Attribute  t     Specify  a/I  the  Ikinds  of  Attri 

thai  a  Substantive  may  have,  xvith  txampks.    Cm 

have  an  Attribute  of  an  Attribute  f 
What  is  tlie?     Explain  and  ithtsfmt*  «T1  its  ifwi 

7(',>rds  were  ori<;inaliy  : 

State  their  present  use  <; 
What  was  the  original  numi*er  and  cast  oj  yi.ni 

ttu  history  of  this  word  fully. 
What  is  Tense  t    Is  English  comparatively  fieh 

its  distinction  of  Tenses  t     Matte  a  r/'.^.-w^ 

the  jyarieiies  of  Tense  of  the  Verbs  am 
What  is  meant  by  *A  Ve*b  agrees  with  its  .j.......  ifl 

and  person '  t    Examine  the  truth  of  the  state 

English. 
Distinguish  between  the  Transitive  aud  /ntransitii 

st ructions  of  a  Verb^  and  give  il'    '     ''  "  ' 

Verb  both}     Compare   thde   r.' 

Nruter»     Point  out  the  or' 
Verb  at  first  Tronsititr  cor 

and  an  J  ■  Verb  cc 

Put  the  foii  strict  P' 

niafical  a  it^  shtrtt'ing  the  reittiumt  t^  emJk 

to  the  mtn  ..s .' — 

'  But  me,  n"t  Or»1tneU  such  delights  Co  dure, 

M .  ( »  .,f  1.1.  ;..  .«.„.(...; ^.1    ,.,..1  ,-,. 
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less,  rather,  /urthcr.  Kilter,  nearer,  ajsti  ieff 

know  of  the  hhiory  v/each, 
lo,  Explain  the  construction  of  hc\t      Wkai  pecrt  of 

it  1     Trjcc  its  hiUory\ 
n.    W'liat  are  ucak  Verht     Classify  bring,  sirg,  ukf. 

teach,  set,  bleed,  eat,  as  Wtak  or  >  -  ■■-  r-./. 

reasons  in  each  case^  and  ca//  a/tent 

12.  What  part  is  taken  by  the  Vtrb  have  r 
Verbs  1    Explain  the  process  fy  z. 
ysedy  and  ifiscuss  the  following : — I  //'.•:■*■  i^  ht  t 
wriiten  a  leiler  j  1  hat^e  come  lo  jiost  It;  ihe  po* 
none, 

13.  II  hat  are  the  different  uses  of  the  VeH  to  h^}    fnttkn 

Many  Verbs  are  the  parts  <f  this  /  V  - 

14.  Classify  Adz^rhs — (a)  as  to  the  ideas  i'. 
their  origin, 

VI. 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATIOl 

English  Language. 

June  1S79. 

Write  out  and  punctuate  thi  pQssas,€  read  h  the 
To  what  family  of  latt:  -       .-         ^   ^  ,^^j 

any  farts  showing  if^  U 

Europe, 
English  \\iret  is  in  JAJtln  \res  ;  in  German^  <!m. 

explain  by  examples  the  law  to  tokidi  a  {Jtange\ 

kind  is  attributed. 
Jlotv  many  sounds  might   f- 

En^ish  Alphabet  t     Clas  . . 

Alphabet  aaording  to  their  sounds. 
Name  and  define  each  of  the  P,ifi<  rf  Sf'-.-r^ 
Show  lunv  we  came  by  the  /'  in  'a,  tx$ 

plural  in  s.      Tell  what  j\^ „, .  ™;  A'iWMS\ 

their  p/ura/s  in  -en. 
What  is  meant.' V  '*-  r..^:.:.:,..  u  ^  ^   r^  y^f 


'  /  of  the  different  forms  of  the  Verb  to  be. 
..in§  Pait  Tenses  of  Verbs : — loved,  Inu^lit, 
jojig.     T<li  what  you  know  of  the  forms  ought  and 
USL 

any  five  examples  of  what  is  called  Irrex»lar  Com- 
n  in  Adjectives.      What  Adjcetiiu's  cannot  properly 
{  in  the  Comparative  or  Superlative  degree  t 
ffy  the  Pronouns, 
'tetwo  senttnics  shmvin^  the  same  word  used^  in  one  as  a 
^repositions  tn  the  otfier  as  a  Conjunction  ;  also  ttoo  sen- 
tenas  shoivin;^  the  same  word  used  as  a  Preposition  and 
s  an  Adverb. 
a  grammatical  analysis  of  the  follotving  sentence,^ — 
A  step  was  taken  this  session  which  was  iinjjortant  in 
s  Cir  as  it  tended  to  separate  the  idea  of  deaih-ijunish- 
ent  from  rrimes  which  were  no  lon^^er  capita]. 
ect  or  Justify  the  Syntax  of  each  of  the  following  sen- 
tences ;  and  -tvhen  ymt  correct,  tell  why  you  do  so  .■— 
Art  thou  proud  yet  ?    Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 
Whoever  the  king  favours  the  cardinal  will  find 
employment  for. 
e)    Here  yon  may  see  that  visions  are  to  dread. 
d)  Nothing  but  w.uhngs  was  heard. 
{e)  Neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for  precision, 
if)  I  cannot  tell  if  it  be  wise  or  no. 
(^  It  must  be  confessed  that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire 

do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  and  murdr-. 
{h)  Wliosc  own  example  strengthens  all  his  1 1  PVeaA 
And  is  himself  the  great  sublime  he  drau  t  use  in 

f*tce 
VII. 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 

English  Language. 

Janlurv  i8So. 

ot/f  and  puffctuafe  the  passaf;t  read  by  the  Examiner, 
in^iih  hfttoeen  th*  Classical  and  the  Teutonic  elementi 
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in   English.     Point  out  ike   seixrai  ivajr 
words  of  Latin   ori^n  have  ^n  intiwiufd 
language. 

3.  Define  the  terms  vowcI»  diphthong,  censor-^-  • 

are  caUed  muteSy  and  bow  are  they  sul.  j 

substance  of  Grimm's  law. 

4.  Describe  the  several  tvoys  of  indicating  gender  i 

A'ouns^  including  er/t/ana/iim  of  the  wordt 
hdy,  vixen,  scamsirci>3,  mi:itrcs»,  britlegrooni 
drake. 

5.  lyhai  arguments  might  be  used  fiyr  and  tt^nsi 

nition  of  the  Article  as  a  distinct  pa- 
what  you  know  of  the  history  t/aii  an  • 

6.  Trace  as  fully  as  you  can  the  infttcti&Hs  of  thou, 

she,  iU  in  sini^uhtr  and  plura/. 

7.  Account  for  the  separate  forms  of  \.\fo  and  tn-ain, 

words  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  hundred,  thous 
second,  dozen,  score,  fortnight 

8.  What  is  meant  by  tlie  terms  Strong  and  Weak  ap^ 

Confutation  of  labs  ?  Explain  thf  differcn 
the  two  forms  of  Conjugation  by  telling  what 
about  their  history^ 

9.  Discuss  the  inflections  of  the  Verbs  amy,  dn, 

will,  do. 
10.  Account  for  the  use  of  to  tn  the  fnf. 

its  occasional  omission  in  an  In,. 

I  dare  say. 
3.  ^n^g  f^(f0  classifications  of  Adx^rhs — one  loguai 

ft?  their  meaning ;   the  other  etymological^  at 

their  form  and  origin. 
4-   Analyse  the  following  sentence: — 

This  day,  to-morrow,  yeslcnlajr,  lUke 
I  ain,  I  thnll  be,  liave  been,  in  my  mind 
TowVcU  Uicr ;  lowardc  thy  sitencc  a*  tlij  speech. 

13.  Illustrate  by  examples  the  points  m^st  nwrth  atten 

Syntax  of  Pronouns. 
[^   .'^   '-  -v;>A  between  Syntax  and  Prosedly.    JJ^i 
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VIII. 

MATRICTTLATION  EXAMINATION. 

English  Language. 
June  18S0. 

He  out  and  punihiaU  the  passage  rtad  by  the  Examiner, 
itu  a  tabU  showing  the  reiaiionship  of  EngHik  to  the 
ether  languagts  of  the  Indo-European  family, 
htnu  many  sounds  are  there  signs  given  hy  the  English 
Mphahetl     Hoiv  many  signs  might  be  taken  to  represent 
fi  the  elementary  soundi  used  in  forming  English  words  t 
VV«  a  full  list  of  tlutse  sounds  classified. 
^eate  some  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  history  of 
ir  Alphabet,  and  account,  as  far  as  you  can,  for  the 
*^der  in  which  the  letters  fol/ma  one  another. 
\ne  each  of  the  Parts  of  Speech^  and  give  the  reasons  for 
md  against  including  the  Article  among  them. 
\sify  the  Nouns^  the  Pronouns^  and  the  l-'erbs. 

and  account  for  the  loss  of  inflections  in  English 
Ibunj,  with  especial  reference  to  the  inflections  that  ranain. 
ry,  with  reference  to  t/uir  history,  the  words  ye  and 
rou,  her,  its,  this,  that,  which. 

ibe  and  account  for  the  Regular  and  Irregular  fortfts  of 
imparisoN  in  Adjectives. 

iinguish  between  the  forms  of  inflection  in  Weak  and 
'Strong  Verbs,  and  gii'e  what  reason  you  can  for  the 
difference.     Of  each  of  the  inflected  forms  of  a  Weak 
Verb,  tell  zvliat  you  know  of  its  history,  and  of  its  use  in 
the  expression  of  thought, 
iss  tlte  Verbs  shall,  will,  cnn,  and  m^y,  ivith  reference 
their  inflections,  and  to  their  past  and  present  u.\e  as 
rrts  of  sentences, 
^lain  what  is  meant  by  Tense  and  Mood  of  Verbs,     Add 
few  notes  upon  past  and  present  forms  of  the  Future 
"ense,  and  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood  in  English  Verbs, 
tnd  the  present  use  of  the  Subjunctive, 
Wain   the  following  terms   applied  to  the  stntciure  of 
^4s. —  rooi%  stem,  primary  derivative,  secondary  deri- 
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valive,  compound  word.  Apply  your  explanatm  is  rti 
words — song,  bait,  batch,  suds,  thicket,  spider,  larthinft 
landscape,  knowledge,  wedlock,  hemlock,  eyre,  aloD|^ 
gossip,  waylay,  walking-stick. 

14.  Analyse  the  foi/owing  sentences  .* — 

We  reckon  more  than  five  months  yet  to  harvest; 
there  need  not  be  five  weeks ;  had  we  but  eyes  to  lift 
up,  the  fields  are  white  already. 

When  there  is  much  desire  to  leam,  there  of  neces- 
sity will  be  much  arguing,  much  writing,  manyopmioDs; 
for  opinion  in  good  men  is  but  knowledge  in  tbe 
mak  ing. — Milton, 

15.  Correct  or  justify  the  Syntax  in  the  following  sentenm:— 
They  are  both  fond  of  one  another. 
Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax  when  neither 

are  alive. 

U)   How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks. 
la)  The  elder  house. 

{e)   There  were  no  less  than  five  persons  concerned 
(/)  They  are  the  six  first  lines  of  Paradise  Lost, 
{g)  Neither  he  nor  we  arc  disengagcti. 
(h)  One  of  the  best  books  that  has  been  written  on 

the  subject 
(/)    I  like  it  better  than  any. 
{k)  And  I  never  dare  to  write  as  funny  as  I  can 
(/)  Laying  the  suspicion  upon  somebody,  I  itno' 

not  who,  in  the  country. 
{m)  Well  is  him  that  hath  found  prudence  1 

IX. 

2IATBICULATI0N  EXAMINATION. 

English  Language. 

January  1881. 

(Not  more  than  ten  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  in  addition 

to  the  Exercise  in  Dictation.) 

I ,   IVrite  out  and  punctuate  the  passage  read  by  the  ExamfHf* 

i.  At  what  different  ^iods  Has  a  Latin  c£einetc/  ieen  intf^ 
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'tf«v/  into  cur  /anf^age  1     Give  examples  of  Latin  words 
reduced  in  the  ieveral  periods  mentioned, 
t  is  meant  ly  Kuncs  f      Teit  whatarr  you  know  eon- 
eerning  any  Runic  letters  in  the  English  Alphabet. 
IVhiit  is   meant  by  English  Rootst     What  letter-changes 
from   the  English  root  have  occurred  in  th£  following 
words  t — each,  thunder,  speak,  crumlx 
Dtfne  th4  grammatical  term  Gender.     H^at  is  the  original 
force  of  the  suffix  in  hunter,  maltster?    Account  for  tht 
:4ni.icr  r/sun  and  moon  in  modem  English. 
hUntion  any  English  Nouns  which  form  their  plurals  by 
processes  generally  ohsidete.     Whuh  of  the  following  are 
■'lie  plurals,  and  how  do  you  account  for  the  forms 
-       /  are  not  such! — altn^,  summons,  banns,  sessions, 
cosLs.  caves,  Weeds,  riches,  dues. 
What  is  the  ongia,  and  what  is  tlu  meaning  in  English 
Grammar^  of  the  term  Case?     Of  what  lost  case-endings 
ore  the  traces  still  discemible  in  our  language  / 

ate  and  explain  the  origin  of  the  various  kinds  of 
,   \:fs  employed  in  the  formation  of  English  ordinals. 
Give  the  etymology  ^y  foremost. 
rrv,.,/  ,to  yitf^  Itnoto  coneerning  the  orii^in  and  history  of 
!<h  Possessitfe  Pronouns  f    Account  for  the  form  ours. 
1/  n;.n  ote  the  English  Auxiliary  Verbs  properly  so  called t 
Explain  the  forms  of  the  Preterites  of  the  Verbs  have, 
make,  can. 
Discuss  the  words  italicited  in  the  follotvlng : — *  Long  ago 
vre   were  u/ont  to    let    plain   living  accompany  high 
thinking^ 

uish  betiveen  Co-tjrdinating  and  Sub-ordinating  Con- 
:.'ns.      Which  an  tlte  various  uses  tf  the  word  but 
in  English  T 
Che   instances  of  the  use  of  Proper  Nouns  as   Common 
Nouns  in  English.      What  are  the  derivations  of  dunce, 
copper,  tramway,  gypsy? 
State  clearly  the  rules  of  English  Syntax  with  regard  to  tltt 
u<f  ofmW  and  shall. 

tmples  of  grammatieal  Pleonasm  and  Ellipsis  in 
j^'T^iish. 
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16.  Analyse  grafmnaikaU\  thi  J 
defects  or  deviations  frcn. 
notice  in  its  construction^  and  n-U'ttid  a 

By  our  common    law,   althoiich 
|)rince  provided  many  printx'ly  j' 
ties,  yet  it  is  not  such  as  the  \>x\\ 
other  things,  or  do  as  he  will  al  his  own  jitu!. 
wTihout  order,  but  quietly  to   suifer   his  subjeca 
enjoy  tlieir  own,  witliout  wrongful  oppression :  »li« 
other  princes  by  their  hberty  do  lake  as  plcaicth  ili 


X. 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATIOST 

English  Language. 

JU.VE    18S1. 

(Not  more  than  ten  questions  ore  to  be  attempted,  tr 

the  Exercise  in  Dictation,) 
t.    /Kr/iV  ouf  and  punctuate  the  passage  ftad  by  tAe 

2.  S/iouf  the  rdation  bct-ivecn  Engtish  and  other  /ai 

the  Indo-European  /amity, 

3.  Give  some  account  0/ the  different  piura/ /arms  ^ 

Nouns, 

4.  Efisaiss  Comparatix'e  and  Superlative  /ctrttts  of  Adffd 

and   explain    the  forms    wor&c,    next,   finti 
furthest 

5.  Tell  what  you  kncno  cf  t/te  history  and  present  use  \ 

the,     //oiv  would  you  place  them  am^ng  the 
Speechy  and  ivhy  1 

6.  WluU  is  a   Relative  Pronoun  f      Point  ^vt  at 

deferent  uses  of  the  UH?rd  that,     /  V  n 

present  use  of  the  words  what,  whiv  .r. 

7.  What  are  Cardinal  and  Ordinal  NutHben  /     JE'j 

forms  eleven  and  twelve,   the  endings  ^f  nu\ 
-teen  and  -ly,  and  the  unyrds  hundred  and  ibou 
Account  Jor  tlte  tnethod  of  forming  Ordinals, 
S.    Wluit  is  a  Verbi      What  u  mtant  ^y  tJie  /nfinitive  A 
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Tei(  xcMif  you  know  of  the  past  and  pment  use  c/io  in 
iAt  Infiniiivt. 

'^t  write  he  thinks,  why  do  we  not  write  he  musts? 
lUustrate  your  answer  by  reference  to  some  other  Verbs. 

i'kat  is  an  Adverb  f  Classify  t/te  Adverbs.  Tell  what 
you  can  of  the  origin  and  grammatical  use  of  the  words 
yea.  yes.  aye,  nay,  no. 

'iassify  the  Conjunctions^  and  point  out  which  of  them  art 
used  in  forming  Ohordinate  Sentences, 

Ixpiain  and  ^ive  exampies  of  the  difference  between  Sub- 
ordinate and  Co-ordinate  Sentences,  betiveen  Extension 
and  Completion  of  the  Piedicate^  and  between  a  Direct 
and  an  Indirect  Object. 

Inalyse  these  sentences : — 

I  shall  begin  with  that  which,  though  the  least  in 
ccinscqucnce,  makes  perhaps  the  most  impression  on 
our  senses,  because  it  meets  our  eyes  in  our  daily 
walks.     I  mean  our  retail  trade. 

The  exuberant  display  of  wealth  in  our  shops  was 
the  sight  which  most  aina;eed  a  learned  foreigner  of 
distinciion  who  lately  resided  among  us.  His  expres- 
sion, I  remember,  was  that  *they  seemed  to  be  bursting 
with  opulence  into  the  streets.' 

*oint  out  and  answer  the  chief  questions  that  may  arise  as 
to  the  application  of  the  rule  that  a  P'erb  should  agree 
with  its  Subject  in  number  and  per  son  • 

Vrite  a  few  notes  on  the  chief  English  metres. 


XI 
MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 

English  Language. 

January  1SS2. 

more  than  ten  questions  are  lo  be  answered,  including 

the  Kxerdse  in  Dictation.) 
'rife  out  and  punctuate  the  passage  read  by  the  Examiner. 
\^^r  a  Heot^an  English  Root,     What  are   Hybrids  I 
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Mentwn  any  HyhrUi  that  are  ^turaHy  rui^f^nU 
^ood  /Cng/ish. 

3.  WJiai  vowrl  sounds  wert  the  fetters  a,  e,  i,  o^  0, 

intendtd  to  represent  t    Point  out  t/te  t£tt(r-chait^\ 
/tare  take  ft  pltut  in  thefoUowirtg  words : — gosHp,  nonibe^ ' 
tyrant,  fca 

4.  Give  the  origin  and  meaning  pf  the  wrrd  Case.     I'Vb 

tAe  real  pmoer  of  ttte  Genitive  Caxef  £xf{m  tkefni' 
lowing  forms  :~\.\\t\x,  golden,  for  Christ  /^is  sake. 

5.  Derive  score,  dozen,  hundred,  eleven.    JJfftt*  em  Viitri 

Ifutim  Numerals  expressed  in  EngUsh  /  <7wf  tk  pH 
three  Engtisfi  Ordinal  Adverlfs. 

6.  Which  are  the  usuai  suffixes  of  esfmfaris&m  in  Eftfiil^^ 

Mention  any  £n;:lish  words  tww  in  use  IH  vt>Auk  stkr 
comparative  suffixes  are  visible.  Explain  the  Jirnh^ 
next,  fartlicst,  foremost 

7.  What  Pronouns  7vere  onX^'nally  used  whert  "^thvim  en 

now  employed  in  our  tanguaget  £.< 
y(>urstTu\y;  to-morrow;  I  and  the  I. 
the  more  the  merrier.     I)ejine  Pe/lcettre  J'roointAf. 

8.  Enumerate  the  elements  of  flexion  in  the  Ver^,      H'kH  ** 

the  use  of  the  Su/>fuNefive  Mood  I  Aetount/arikw^ 
in  which  it  is  distinguished  in  Engiisk, 

9.  What  part  of  speech  is  the  Mnitivet     H'hrt  is  mantij 

the  Dative  Infinitit^  and  the  Simple  IfTjSjtitinef    5tew 
the  origin  of  the  suffixes  in  'tlic  hani;/<Hi'  a^sit^*  asd 
'  the  hawging  of  the  crane.* 
10.  Ifow  is  the  I')iture  Indefinite  Tense  exprtssed  tu  £n^iii\ 
lilustrate  your  anr..       '  *    '      cf  the  q* 

meaning  of  the  A  ■   the  pi 

Explain  the  term— ihc  In  onuuiioua  Ti 

Analyse  the  forms  coitld,  lin 
Give  ex^imptes  of  a  Fi 
of  an  Adverb  furf/u 
stiinfive^    and  of  a   J . 
Participle  of  a  Verh,      > 
reckoned  as  Parts  of  Spec- hf     Derst't 
What    is    meant   by    Diminutitxs    am    . , 
Enumtratt^  and  ititutralc  by  o^mt>lu^t) 
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useJ  in  Encash  in  the  formation  of  such  words, 

'patronymics, 

Viiinguish  bttwctn  accent  and  emphasis.      What  is  meant 
'  iy  rhyme,  double  rliymc,  quantity,  alliteration  ?     Give 
\  an  instance  oj  t)ie  pause  in  Blank  Verse. 
1^^  de$if;nations  would  you  give  to  the  cases  severaily 
^^^hyed  in  the  following  : — 
^'ftr)  ^tr  uf  good  cheer. 
1^)   Take  a  glass  of  WinC- 
im)  All  things  considered, /affi^/rf^ 
\d)  He  did  the  deed. 
Define  Tautology,  Verbiage,  and  Euphemism. 
\HaIyse  the  following : — 

{a)  What  oilier  excellencies  this  Ganlen  of  Paradise 

had,  before  God   for   man's   iniiratitude  and  cruelty 

cu^^ed  the  earth,  we  cannot  judge;  but  1  may  safely 

think  that  by  how  much  Adam  exceeded  all  living  men 

in  perfection,  by  being  the  immediate  workmanship  of 

God,  by  so  much  did  that  chosen  and  particular  garden 

exceed  all  parts  of  the  universal  world,  in  which  God 

^tt4  planted,  that  is,  made  to  grow,  the  trees  of  life,  oi 

knowledge ;  plants  only  proper  and  becoming  the  Paia- 

^Bic  and  garden  of  so  great  a  lord. 

^H(^)  We  fear  by  light,  as  children  in  the  dark. 
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MATEICULATION  EXAMINATION. 

English  Language. 
June  1882. 
(Only  icn  questions  to  be  answered.) 
dtfwn  and  pumtuate  the  passage  read  by  the  Examimr. 
ttiany  vcwcl  sounds  are  used  iu  speaking  Jtugiish  t 
^hich  are  theyt    JIow  nuiny  diphthongs  are  uiedt 
Vhich  are  Ihiy  t 

the  nvrds   book,  but,  thou,  he,  who.  why,  enough, 
rt,  ou^lii,  knew,  best,  as  examples  of  some  means  t*f 
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distinstiishins  words  in  msdtm  En^fhk  H 
th  lansuai;e  in  its  earliesf 

4.  Gh^  some  iucount  vf  our  Tea. 

5.  Distinguiih  tfu  successive  pertcds  *>/ 

Latin  eliment  into  English^  and  t.. 
the  effect  of  each  upon  the  language. 

6.  Explain  the  formation  of  the  words  <'"i" 

biscuit,  tile,  orchard,  livelihood,  :\\ 
add  a  few  comments  upon  the  phon*it*i  .^ 
hy  their  history. 

7.  Latin  duo  is  En^Hsh  two,  and  German  zi 

you  knotv  of  the  law  which  is  said  to 
such  as  these. 

8.  lyhat  is  meant  by  Case  in  Nouns  f     TcU  tke\ 

Possessive  Case  in  English^  and  define  the 
of  its  use. 

9.  Discuss  ten  examples  of  what  is  called  Irrtguiar  a 

in  Adjectives. 

10.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  past  a  -^^ 

Second  Personal  Pronoun  in  its  No'  ^mk 

tiv€  Cases^  singular  and  plural, 

11.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  inflections  of  (St  Third 

ProJioun^  in  singjtlar  and  pluraL 

12.  Discuss  the  origin  and  grammatical _ms€  of  the  u 

which,  and  what. 

13.  Show  how  a  Classification  of  Ver^s  may  h 

difference  in  the  form  of  tlte  Past  Tense. 

14.  Discuss  the  origin  and  the  grammatical  hu  rf^ 

Lnfinitire. 

15.  Point  out  the  different  ways  in 

formed  from  Nouns^from  Prv 

16.  What  ate  the  chief  rules  /  ■ 

Commay  the  Colon^  and  A- 

1 7.  Analyse  this  sentence : — 

We  boast  our  light,  but  (f  we  look  not 
sun  itself  it  smites  us  into  ilarkncss. 

18.  Correct  or  justify  the  Svk/,:x  in  the   fcir.y.i 

giving  for  each  case  / 

id)  NcllhisT  he  t\oi  .  ..«.o  . 
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(^)  One  of  the  best  treatises  that  has  ever  been 

published. 
(c)   I  am  OMC  of  those  who  cannot  describe  what  I 

do  not  see. 
{d)  The  country  was  divided  into  counties,  and  the 

counties  placed  under  magistrates. 
(?)  Nobody  ever  put  so  much  of  themselves  into 

their  work. 
(/)  He  hath  given  away  above  half  his  fortune  to 

the  Lord  knows  who. 
(^  Friendships  which  we  once  hoped  and  believed 

would  never  have  grown  cold. 
(A)  Nepos    answered     him,    Celsus    replied,     and 

neither  of  them  were  sparing  of  censures  on 

each  oihcr. 
(/)   TTie  boy  blood  on  the  burning  deck, 

Whence  all  but  he  had  lied. 
(/)  Such  are  a  few  of  the   many  paradoxes   one 

could  cite  from  his  writings,  and  which  aro 

now  before  roe. 


IlttATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 
English  Language. 
January  1S83. 
Sol  more  than  ten  questions  to  be  answered.) 
*e  out  an  J  purutuaU  the  passage  read  by  the  Examiner, 
esent  in  iabtilar  form  fhe  sfocks  ami  ian^agcs  0/  tfu 
ido-Enropean  family   that    hai>e  contributtd    to    the 
rmatitin  of  EngHsh, 
what  you  know  of  the  origin  and  structure  of  the 
English  Alphaht. 
Define  the  Paris  of  Speech 
Veil  the  history  of  the  forms  a,  an,  the,  and  discuss  their 

grammatical  use, 
iccount  for  sufjix  or  inflection  in  each  of  the  following 

3C 
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ir/v/Zf  .'^-chicken,  oxen,  vixen,  beeres,  pennicv 
spinster,  widower,  gander,  drake. 

7.  Tfit  what  yim  know  of  the  kistorj  0/  tk$  W9rdi  »je,  ji 

yes,  no,  nay.     Exp/aht   A^w  jWi  woaid  dats^  & 
amon^  Path  of  Sptech. 

8.  Explain  asfuUy  as  you  can  the  Superlative  farms 

next,  best,  least,  last,  first;  and  tht  Camparatitic jm 
— nearer  and  worse 

9.  Teii  what  you  can  of  the  history^  and  diseuss  the 

grammatical  uses^  of  the  words  that,  which,  vkoL 

10,  '  Mrs,  Quickly  reports  to  Prince  Henry  that  FalviafT 
this  other  duy,  you  ought  him  a  thousand  poaiu 
Explain  the  use  of  the  word  ought ;  skow  hem  wet 
by  the  two  forms  own  and  owe ;  aaxmnl  alio  fir 

fomts  durst,  (|Uoth,  ff//./  meiiiinks, 

11.  Tahe  six  of  our  (ommon  English  P  vt,  din/ 4; 
shorving  of  each^  as  nearly  as  you  ,  -S^^  ■• 
ing,  show  in  what  xvay  it  has  Iven  taken  to  npm 
different  relations  of  place ^  time,  and  causality, 

ShcKV  that  the  following  words  wen  origittalfy  Caw^ 
Nouns  .-—barn,  orchard,  stirrup.  Tell  what  jwir 
the  Teutonic  suffixes  used  in  the  forming  /f  Ahb 
Nouns. 

13.  Analyse  these  sentau'cs  : — 

Rab  I  saw  almost  every  week,  on  the  Wcdnesd 
and  we  had  much  pleasant  intimacy.     I  founii  tlie  \ 
to  his  licart  by  frequent  scratching  of  his 
and  an  occasional  bone.     VVhcn  I  did  nc<i 
he  would  plant  himself  straight  1  - 
wagging  that  bud  of  a  tail,  and 
head  a  little  to  the  one  side. 

J  4,  Discuss  the  Syntax  of  the  folloitnng  passages  : — 

iff)  The  largest  circulation  of  any  Lib* 
b)  Injustice  springs  only  from   three 

Neither  of  these  c<»u^c«  for  injustice 
found  in  a  Being  wise,  poverfui, 
volont. 
Tliis  dedication  may  serve  almoM  for 
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^-''"^'•"       ...,.n.o.o.,_ 
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^"^^  C;«-^ '  "^'  '"''  V.^  of  speech 

7.  Point  out  if"  ^ 
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phrast  as,  *  /te  did  his  duty  and  was  the  haffk 
and  tin  the  in  '  hg  was  the  happitr  of  tium^ 
Examine  the  forms — lesser,  won*,  foremost,  elder, 

Derive — next,  last,  best,  further,  rather. 
Explain  the  ttntis  Strong  and  Weak  as  appli<it<>  Ffl 
aho  ike  term  Conjugation.     To  whuk  CanjugiX^ 
you  assign  teach,  fight,  woilc,  do,  fly,  How,  flee,  till,  | 
toll? 
Mention  some  Verbs  that^  Mng  orspnaify  PrtiirUtt,  J 
tome  to  be  used  as  Presents.     Can  y^u  aetnmt  jir  \ 
a  usage  f 
What  is  the  force  (/run  in  such  a  phrase  as,  *to  ntn  a^ 
of  wear,  in  '  the  day  ivears ; '  cf^\\^^  in  *  the  ik^e  p^ 
^obtain,  in  ^ this  doctrine  obtained;*  of  take, n *j 
offence  *  f     Mention  any  noticeattle  uses  <rf—io  taste,  I 
sit,  stand,  go. 
Point  out  and  discuss  anything  gras^matual/y  ^sticr^ 
in  these  sentences : — ■ 

(a)  The  tlircatcned  assault  was  met  by  '■ 
by  a  counter  attack  on  the  Eji: 
whom  he  knew  would  be  tbe  uuut! 
against  him. 
{/f)  They  were  desirous  of  removing  th< 
which  the  Stuart  kings  had  introdt 
the    Government,   and    which    overlii 
Constiiuuun. 
(()   And  many  a  holy  text  aro' : 
That  teach  the  rustic  mc 

(d)  This  view  has  been  mail, 
greatest   writers  that    I. 
country. 

(e)  The  ailministration  of  so  many  TAfious  inter 
and  of  districts  so  remote,  demand  no  < 

mon  <j:Vrn  itv    -.nA    i-ii'i  ii)f. 

Give  examples  of  J  bfith  as 

ami  as  *Inaim/...^  ^  .^u..u**,,  m^' expAiia  /> 
14.  ^ina/ise  these  sentences: — 
'(a)  What  ts  this? 
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!/)   Who  is  he,  to  behave  in  such  a  manner? 
d)  There  were   readers   in  mHltiiudes;   but    their 
rnoncy   went   for    other    purposes,   as    their 
admiration  was  fixed  elsewhere. 
{e)  His  answers  were   such  as  to  win  unqualified 
praise. 
the  metre  of  the  following  stanza  ;^ 

•  We  look  before  and  after, 
And  pine  for  what  Is  not ; 
Our  sincercst  lai)g)iicT 
Wilh  iomc  pain  is  fraught ; 
fwtetesl  songs  are  those  that  tell  0?  saddest  thoa$;hL' 


XV. 
MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION, 

English  Language. 
January  18S4. 

ite  out  ani  punduaie  the  passage  rtad  by  the  Examimr. 
ufy  the  sounds  used  iit  sf>eaking  En^/ish^  fointiu;^  out 

^Aose  whichy  in  our  Alphabet^  have  the  same  letttr  for 

their  s/gtt, 

\  vit/i  a  few  words  of  eommenf,  ten  iliuitrations  of 
'^■rimms  Law, 

^hut  you  know  of  the  origin  of  each  of  the  foUmving 

vordSj  with  comment  upon  any  fact  in  the  history  of 

'Xng/ish  that  it  might  serve  to  i/Iustrate: — .\von,  Chester, 

Iriuisby,  cloi&tcr,  minster,  cherry,  beef,  nuisance,  cousin, 

)tion,  poison. 

teusseaeh  of  these  plural  forms: — leaves,  oxen,  Icine,  men, 
brethren ;  also  the  forms — news,  pains,  riches,  caves, 
Limmons, 

ke  a  list  of  different  ways  of  expressing  Gender  in 
English  Pi'i/unSt  adding  a  few  notes  on  the  history  of  each. 
tint  for  the  greater  permanence  of  Case-endings  in 
pronouns  than  in  Adjectii^es.  De$crit>€^  generally^  the 
'Pronominal  Case-endings^  and  tell  sotncihing  of  their 
Msiory, 
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8,    fV/iat  is  an  Jndefimte  Pronoun  1      ll^n'ti  a  list  r/ 
Indefinite  Pronouns^  and  give  the  derivation  ffj 
them. 

g.    Wiiat  is  a   Cardinal  Number  f    DistingyatM 

forms  two  and  twain.  Discuss  the  origin  of  the 
— ten,  eleven,  twelve,  hundred^  thousand,  doxen,  worcJ 
lo.  Write  eight  sentences,  giving  four  exarmfles  of  tht  use  of  M^ 
same  Verb  Transitively  and  Intramitively.  J^e-unki' 
four  sentences  containing  Jlransitive  I'erbs  with  fhanffj 
Voice  from  Actii^  to  Passive.  Add 
present  use  of  the  Sut>junctit*e  Mood  : 
Gi'e  the  fullest  suhdh'ision  of  an  Jin^liih  Verb  info 
that  you  may  have  met  with  in  any  ^^rammar. 
of  those  Tenses  are  distinguished  by  Infleitions  t 
tinguish  betrveen  shall  and  will  as  si^ns  of  a  Future 

12.  Which  form  dc  you  prefer  to  usef — JJe  dare  not,irr 

dares  noL      What  is  to  be  said  en  behalf  of  each  jt>rmf^ 
Explain  the  forms — willy-nilly,  won't,  to  wit  I 

13.  Exptainy  with  reference  to  their  origin^  the  use  of  the  we^i 

own  and  owe  in  '  /  own  a  pound*  •  /  owe  a  pouni^  w 
'/  own  /  owe  a  pound,'     Explain  the  Verbs 
question^  *IJaw  iioyou  do?* 

14.  Show  hotv   Adverbs   may  be  classified  aee^rding  ^' 

meaning.     Why  are  Yes  and  No  placed  amae^g  A* 

15.  Analyse  this  sentence : — 

'lliere  is  no  branch  of  human  woHc  whose 
laws  liave  not  close  analogy  with  those  which 
every  other  mode  of  man's  exertion. 

16.  Correct  or  justify  the  Syntax  in  tkt  follomng 

giving  for  each  case  the  rute  that  ii  /.•;  !<uf\ti&n  .- 
(fl)  It  has  generally  been  o 

pcan  population  of  the  L  ....^..  .,-...  . . 

characterized  by  a  (lale  and  s-dlow  countcj 
W\  When  distress  and  anguish  cot-  •'■  ■  ■  nn 
\c)  By  young  Telemachus  his  bio  iri 

{d)  Sorrow  not  as  them  that  hnve  no  luijir. 
\e)  He  having  none  but  them,  they  havinpnonelMilJ 
(/)  Breaking  a  constitution  '  ifflc 

\\\ai  so  \X\3.X\'j  \\3LNcVi>  .ti. 
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(^)  They  are  not  only  the  most  charitable  of  any 
other  nation,  but  most  judicious  in  distinguish- 
ing the  properest  objects  of  compassion. 

(A)  The  part  of  this  reed  used  by  the  Indians  is  from 
ten  to  eleven  feet  long,  and  no  tapering  can  be 
perceived,  one  end  being  as  thick  as  another. 

(i)  It  is  observable  that  each  one  of  the  letters  beari 
date  after  his  banishment. 

(j)  If  he  had  nrit  me  word  by  the  next  post  this  hs 
been  just  and  civiL 


XVL 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION, 

English  Language. 

JUNR    18S4. 

'^c  Exercise  in  Dictation,  and  Questions  14  and  15  are  to 
l>e  attempted  by  every  one,  and  of  the  remaining  Ques-  ^J 
'tions  not  more  than  seven.)  ^M 

Write  out  and  punctuate  the  passage  read  by  the  Examiner, 
^fine  the   terms — letter,    nuilc,    vowel,    spirant,   i^alatal. 

What  is  meant  by  saying  that  consonants  *faH  under  the 

category  of  noises '  / 
iVhat  sounds  has  the  tetter  a  in  JlngHsht     }I<rtv  does  it 

come  to  have  so  many  t      Which  of  them  is  the  oldest  t 
\JShinu^  as  definitely  as  you  can,  the  influence  of  Norman 

French  upon  our  Grammar, 
''oint  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  mixed 

vocabulary.     How  is  it  that  ours  is  so  mixed  as  it  is  t 
Ten/ioH  ten  Ijstin  words  that  appear  in  English  in  two 

forms^  one  coming  directly,  the  other  indirectly. 

'hat  exactly  is  meant  in  grammar  by  the  term  Gender? 

/Ire  there  now  any  traces  of  gettdcr  in  English  f 
"Explain  how  il  is  that  we  have  such  forms  as  Sunday  and 

Monday,  alongside  of  such  fotms  as  Wednesday  and^ 

Thursd.iy.     Also  lu^w  it  is  we  say  L^dy-day,  and  noi\ 

Lady's  (Jay. 


I 
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9.  ShiTdi  thai  foremost  ts  a  Doublt  Suf^alnth^^  chflibtt 
Double  riurai,  songstress  a  DvuUe  feminine,  atdfjai 
other  txampUs  of  such  doublings. 

10.  How  do  you  claatfy  Pronouns  1    Parse  fAt  tarra  tt>nl  t» 
the  sentemts: — I  will  lell  you  mhai.     He  w 
what  v/cnry.     /r//*;/ o'clock  is  it?     H'A'it  wn^ 
What  wiih  the  wind,  and  what  with  the  rain,  it  km 
not  easy  to  get  on. 
IVhat  art  the  marks  of  a  '  Strong '    Verb  I     Jivut  kv 
matty  of  such  Verbs   hav<  we  siiU  im  ustt     T^  vkt 
Corijugathn  Ar/twjf  shall,  buy,  fight,  reach,  teach?    Cm 
you  exjt/ai/t  the  differcnee  of  vowel  in  the  firtkrUt  4 
tell? 

la.  Parse  all  the  words  ending  in  -ing  wr  the  *fj»rfr«(¥— Thrtt» 
ling,  wc  went  singing  on  our  way,  with  our  walkinji' 
slicks  in  our  hands,  weary  of  toiling  in  town. 

13.  Verity  the  words — lady,   madam,   sir,  hustiand,  wuj 

bachelor,  lass,  cousin,  unrle,  artl'     ' 

14.  Point  out  and  discuss  anything  gra  v  njttftaiJial 

the  following  passages  : — 

(fl)  '  Thou  lovcst,  hut  ne'er  knew  lovc*i  sad  satlct*/ 
(A)  *  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blesi. ' 
(r)   'There's  blood  upon  ihy  face  I 

"Tis  Eanquo's,  then ; 

Tis  belter  thee  without  than  he  withiib 
¥\  *T!' 

Who  having  unto  IrtJih.  i  fit, 

Marie  such  a  tinucT  of  hi^^   1 

To  credit  his  own  lie,  he  dul  believe 

He  was  indeed  the  dulce.* 
(*)   •  This  is  he,  my  mafler  said. 

Despised  Ihe  Athenian  nuiiil.* 

25.  Analyse  tliese  verses  from  Grafs  Elegy  . — 
'  Yet  e'en  ?'  •  -  '    •      •'-    ■    .......  ^^ 

Sonit 
Wiihu.i  ^  ,  -i.ir«d<ck«fl, 

Jmplora  the  pos&ing  ttibute  qTft  st|^ 

Their  n.imc,  rf  -  r -     '-  '•    -^  uMetlowl  Maw, 

"ihe  pUce  It  ^  ; 

And  rnonya  h-  ,  .       _  -Uc*% 

ThaV  Icai:^  vVw  f^s^\v:.  nv»^\vsv.  \q  ^!iva. 
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For  who,  to  dumb  forgctrulness  a  prey» 
This  plcuinf;.  anxious  being  e'er  resided, 

Ixfl  ibe  wann  f  rec'mcls  of  the  cheerful  tUyj 
Kor  cast  one  loDging,  lingcnng  look,  behind?* 


XVII. 
MATRICin-ATION  EXAMINATION. 
English  Language. 
JxmiARv  1885. 
Tnore  than  ten  questions  are  to  be  attempted ;  they  must 
include  the  Exercise  in  Dictation,  and  Questions  Nos, 
,'  a  and  13.) 

I  WriU  out  and  punctuate  the  passage  read  by  the  Examiner. 
Name  the  main  sources  that  have  contributed  to  form  modern 
'      Eng/ish,  and  state  the  period  at  which  the  influemt  of 
each  luxs  been  chiefly  felt, 

I^hat  directions,  and  thtvugh  what  channels^  has  the 
Latin  /anguage  left  its  traces  on  English  1 
pf  what  suffixes  have  been  used  to  mark  the  plural  in 
English,  and  hoxv  the  number  of  ilwse  in  ordinary  use 
has  l*een  reduced, 

Uain  the  origin  of  the  suffixes  in  the  following  words: — 
ladow,  hillock,  holy,  busy,  farthing,  darling,  worship, 
ivour,  burgess,  ceremony,  enemy*  homage,  terrace. 
it  is  the  etymology  of  the  following  words: — under,  over, 
?ery,  eleven,  twenty,  least,  near? 
kfine  a  sentence,  a  phrase,  and  a  clause^  and  give  instances 
of  each. 

What  traces  are  there  in  English  of  a  Perfect  formed  by 
reduplication  f     Can  you  show  by  wltat  process  rciupH- 
cation  has  disappeared  1 
What  was  the  early  use  of  the  Infinitive  t     When  was  it 

first  distinguished  by  the  prefix  to? 
Explain  and  parse  the  follotvifig  phrases : — Mcthinks.    Woe 
is  nie.     I  was  an  hunpered.     I  had  a  sleep. 
ilain  the  furmation  of  the  folhnving  Auxiliary  Verbs : — 
II,  must,  dufst,  could,  should,  ought. 
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I  J.    IV/tot   remains  of   Caseinfieiiwm  arc  /ann^  m 
EngHsh  ; 

13.  Give  a  fern  iimpte  ruUs  far  Grammatical  Attalysu, 
apply  them  to  the falloiiin^ : — 

The  world  beheld  wiih  astonUIimeot  two  prii 
whose    rival    pretensions  had   for  fo  mar^ 
tiacied   Europe   with   divisions   and   del' 
blood,  now  suddenly  bound   together  by  -. 
tics  of  alliance. 

'  It  little  profits  that  An  idle  Lliif^, 
Matcheil  wilh  an  aged  wife,  I  rnela  uvl  dole 
Unequal  laws  unio  a  savage  rac«. 
Thai  houie,  and  Uccpt  and  feed,  and  Imow  not  me.* 

?5^  Givi  (ite  etymology  of  the  fotAm'itig;  Pn  >  rd  t 

hew  their  use  has  varied: — this,   Ih.  ,  «fh 

whose. 

15.  Now  do  you  explain  the  formation  of  the  st^xsx  » 
mark  the  Tense  in  WeaJt  Verttsf 


xviir. 

MATRICin.ATION  EXAMINATION. 

English  Language. 

June  1S85. 

(Not  more  than  ten  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  and  in  1 
ten  must  be  included  Nos.  f,  14,  and  15-) 

1.  IVn'te  out  and  punctuate  thf  ^-im 

2.  What  are   the   two  main  j  /;nj 

voeabuiary  is  derived  1  •«« 

Grammar  t     Jllustratt  y 

3.  Distinguish   l>etivetn    the   tarns   cogmte  ana 

applied  to  words.     Mention  some  ttvnis  .  ., 
bear  {the  I'erb),  and  some  dcnve%l ffvm  //. 

4.  What  do  you  hnmo  of  the  on^^n  of  tkne  Trcnit.- — cflWi 

university,  dc^»rce,  examine,  studcntf  ccfaobf,  poA 
list,  matriculation? 

5.  Jl'hat  is  meant  1)>  a.\e\\«xt     Give  unu  ae<vttHt  if 
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c  and  its  uses,     }V}iat  various  sounds  are  represented  in 
English  by  the  letter  w  ? 

Define  the  terms  Inflection,  Analysis,  Synthetic,  Interjec- 
tion j  Strong  and  Weak  as  applied  to  Verbs;  Abstract 
and  Concrete  as  applied  to  Nouns ;  Simple  o«i^  Com- 
plex as  applied  to  Sentences. 

Make  a  list  of  the  most  common  Noun-formativcs^  with 
instances  of  their  usfy  and  explanations  of  their  force  or 
forces. 

Discuss  the  forms — brethren,  seamstress,  indices,  fisher- 
man, cherry,  kinc,  swine,  cherubim,  riches,  uttermost. 

JVhat  exactly  is  meant  by  a  Pronoun  ?  JP'luit  by  a  Relative 
Pronoun?  Mention  any  differences  in  usage  between 
who  and  that. 

To  which  Conjugation  do  the  fol/o7oing  Verbs  severally  belong} 
— see,  saw,  say,  sow,  sew,  sue,  set,  sit,  seethe,  sell. 
Write  down  the  Past  Tense  and  the  Past  Participle  of 
each  one^  noticing  any  irregularities. 

What  three  origins  has  our  Substantive  Verb  ?  Mention 
some  usages  in  which  am,  as  an  Auxiliary^  has  been 
ousted  by  have. 

Write  some  short  sentences  to  show  the  various  meanings  of 
the  Prepositions  at,  with,  of,  from,  against  Explain — 
he  did  his  duty  ^j/hira;  under  these  circumstances; 
ten  to  one  it  is  not  so;  add  ten  to  one;  keep  \x^^for 
my  sake. 

Parse  after  in  each  of  the  following  sentences : — I^is  after' 
life  shows  him  to  greater  advantage.  After  him  then 
and  bring  him  back.  After  he  rame  all  went  wrong. 
You  go  first  and  I  will  come  after.  After  that  I  will 
say  no  more.  Parse  out  in^Out^  brief  candle.  He 
was  quite  out  of  it.  Out  upon  it.  He  was  beaten  out 
and  out.  He  proved  an  out  and  out  deceiver. 
'  Point  out  and  correct  anything  wrong  or  dubious  in  th4 
foUowing  sentences  : — 

ia)  I  had  hoped  never  to  have  seen  the  statues  again, 
b)  Luckily  the  monks  had  recently  given  away  a 
couple  of  dogs,  which  were  returned  lo  ihera, 
or  the  breed  would  have  been  lost 
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(f)   It   was   the   mo%t   amuble, 


w 


dignified,  of  all  the  party  &• 
it  had  been  preceded. 


Having  perceived  the  weakness  of  hs  PW 
they  DOW  re-appear  to  us  under  ne*  ttl* 

{t)   Neither  you  nor  I  am  right. 

(/)  I  am  one  of  those  who  cannot  dcsai! 

(g)  Whom  diey  were,  I  really  cannot  spL- , 

{/t)  Whom  do  you  say  I  arn  ? 

(/)   His  is  a  poem,  one  of  the  complctcst  «otb< 
exists  m  any  language. 

(/)  He  was  shot  at  by  a  secremiy  under  tiotin 
quit,  with  whom  he  was  finUing  fault- 
fortunately  without  effect. 
15.  Anafyie.^ — 

{a)  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 

{b\  Tis  love  that  makes  the  world  go  rotjni 

{€)   His  business  was  to  beat  the  enctny^ 
knew  he  could  not  beat  the  enemy 
could  get  the  best  oflicerB  it  was  possiblet 


XIX.  ■ 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 
English  Language.  ^ 

Januakv  18S6.  ^1 

(Not  more  than  ten  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  anJI 

ten  must  be  included  Nos^  i,  14,  and  15.) 

I.    IVriic  out  anJ punctuatt  the  passage  read  by  tJte  Ex^ 

a.  Sfuno  clearly  that  English^  in  its  '-jjU 

Teutonii  tunguage.     Also   say  . /j^ 

guayrs  it  has  been  affected  and  ittfiuetue^i  Mm^jk 

into  this  island.  ^| 

3,  Afcntiim  the  vafii>us  /. 

a/id  indirectly^  has  . 

4.  Make  a  list  of  ail  the  flexions  f 

it,     JJ(nv  is  it  there  arc  so  J 
to  ^ct  on.  with  ihtm'i 
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iff  is  meant  hy  the  Ori;ans  of  Speech  ?  Hinv  wouM you 
define  a  votve/f  hoiv  a  diphthong'i  JJmv  many  more 
Vowel  sounds  has  English  than  vowch  f 
what  various  ways  are  t/u  letter  g,  and  tJu  combination 
gli,  pronounced  in  EngOsh  f  ilow  do  there  come  to  bt 
various  ways  t 

you  explain  the  italicised  letters  in  the  follmoing 
words: — chiUiren,  wou/J,  cou/d,  agains/,  geiWcr, 
Tktuals,  frontispiece,  cray-fis//,  m/ce? 
tniion  some  A^ouns — (i)  rtn'tli  ttoo  plural  form s^  (3)  w/VA 
no  plural  Jorm^  (3)  with  only  a  plural  fornt^  (4)  of 
' phuai  forms  which  are  treated  as  singulars^  (5)  of 
singular  forms  which  are  treated  as  plurals, 

IS€tibe  our  two  Conjugations.  To  which  belong  the 
Verbs  have,  go,  read,  fnll,  think,  fight,  hang,  send, 
W3<ih,  feci  ?  iVhy  may  we  not  say^  '  He  cans  do  it '  ? 
plain  the  term  Preposition.  How  does  a  Preposition 
differ  from  a  Conjunction  t  Mention  some  Prepositions 
that  have  became  Conjunctions. 
Parse  each  of  the  four  words,  'But  me  no  buts.'  Wfutt 
oilier  parts  of  speech  may  but  be  t  Would  you  say^ 
*They  all  ran  away  but  me/  or  'They  all  ran  away 

i.buti?' 
wve  half  a  dosen  instances  of  words  of  which  the  present 
I  spelling  obscures  the  etymology.    Bow  did  such  spelling 
\come  into  fashion  I 
that  is   meant  by  an    Itliora?     Mention   two  or   three 
I  Snglish  Idiomsy  and  try  to  explain  them, 
riticise  ifu grammar^  or  the  style ^  of  t fuse  sentences: — 
(<?)  It  is  diaractcristic  of  them  to  appear  but  to  one 
person,  and  he  the  most  likely  to  be  deluded. 
(^)  I  think  it  may  assist  the  reader  by  placing  them 

before  hun  in  tlironological  order. 
(r)   Few  people  learn  anything  that  is  worth  learning 

easily. 
(d)  My  resolution  is  to  spare  no  expense  in  educa- 
tion; it  is  a  bod  calculation,  because  it  is  the 
only  advantage  over  which  circumstance*  have 
no  control 
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(0)  Image  afier  image,  phrase  after  phtaKt^iuA' 

vivid,  harsli,  and  emphatic 
(/)  Analyse  ow  of  the  following  cjctraclsj— 

(1)  *  Who  iras  Iwppicr  ihan  Roli,   mhea  al 
•kiff,  on  one  nf  ihc  mo*t  glorVJos 
year?     He  found  hn  ;tngling  lolez&fatf  j 
nur  home;  l>nt  tbr  furllirr  he  ntnt, 
the  herringt  attoun  Inl ;  and  he  tbcict 
down  the  fiord  with  the  liilc, 
ceded,  till  oil  home  objects  had 

(2)  •  What  thou  art.  hut  ■ 
What  U  moeii 

Krnm  rainbow  k. ...  ..  ;«..»c  flow  qgC 

Drops  so  bright  to  sec 
As  rrom  thy  prt^cncc  &howefS  %  tiio  of  mclodj.' 


XX. 
MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 
English  Langu&ge. 
June  1886, 
(Questions  i,  7,  and  15  must  be  attempted  bjr  ci 
of  the  rest  not  more  than  sevci>.) 
1.    JfV/V/  put  and  punctuate  the  passage  r-.'  '■■  rhe 
7.    What  do  you  krunv  of  tta  cri^n  cj 
trate  its  imperfections. 

3.  Classify  the  consonants.      Wh*\t  is  meant 

Which  are  the  .  r/j  f 

4.  Discuss  the  pror...  r>/  chivalry,   prnjectij 

Deuteronomy,  dyn.  f/^V  df 

to  be  such  difereu!  'i  of  the 

heard  in  such  words  as  master? 

5.  Classify  our  7votds.     Shew  that  !o  sotr.c  e.\teHt  t^ 

a  word  indicates  its  class,      I 

To  whiit  ctass  or  ctastts  Ac*'^....^   - „.,  :.-^,  - 

parallel,  good  ? 

6.  State  the  foret  or  forces  of  the  svffLtts  -«ter, 

-some,  -ard,  -isli,     Sfention  thru  prefixes 
origin  and  three  of  Romiinie. 

7.  DiiCrUfC  our  tvao  Conju&a(ionj%     WKhck  w  Mul 
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rs  avy  V<rb  belong  to  both  ?     U'hat  traces  art  tkert 
^  Kdufiicaiion  t 

^^jkat  is  the  <frigin  of  tJie  d  in  tfu  Preterite  of  love?  What 
oj  the  d  in  its  Past  Par  tin  pit  f  Exp/ain  the  forms  had, 
made,  left,  built,  clad,  meUiinks. 

^Ottn  is  dare  infleittd  in  the  Third  Singular  Present  Indl- 
eative  f     Can  you  cast  avy  li^^ht  on  tlu  forms  durst,  wist, 

^nought,  sold,  sought,  ago  ? 

HbrV;!   some  cognates  of  better,   nether,   among,   noun, 

^ther,  lownrd. 

Vhat  is  the  difference  in  meamttg  betiveen  monitory  and 
monetary,  delmite  and  definitive,  credible  and  credit- 
able, confident  and  confidant,  virtuous  and  virtual, 
expedient  (7«i/ expeditious? 

WW/  out  what  is  idiomatic  in  these  phrases ; — 
{a)  There  came  a  letter. 

»(bS  Let  them  fight  it  out 
(n    We  spoke  to  each  other, 
\i)  Many  a  man  would  flee. 
U)   What  an  angel  of  a  girl  1 
(/)  What  with  this,  and  what  with  that,  I  could  not 
get  on. 
^7/tf/  trfvr  has  crept  into  the  phrases — e\'cr  so  many ;  to 
do  no  more  than  one  can  help;  tliese  sort  of  things? 
^jftggesi  sofne  explanation  of  mine  in  such  phrases  as — 
Hariend  of  mine, 

RBi/  is  tlte  use  of  tlu  ^Analysis  of  Sentences*  1     IVltat 
^.shapes  may  the  Subject  of  a  sentence  assume  I    And  in. 
WAat  ways  may  it  lie  extended  t 
^mtse  — 

■^(rt)  I  saw  them  rua 
H(^)   He  can  make  it  go. 

{c)    Let  her  depart. 
I      (</)  Who  13  it? 
B(^)   He  was  crowned  king, 

P(/)  He  was  hanged — a  wcU-dcserved  punishment, 
Vritt  a  sentence  containing  three  extensions  of  the  Prednofe^ 
fine  &f  them  a  ilause,  and  let  this  clause  contain  a  Subject 
with  two  extensions. 
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Eugliah  Lfl-ngTiAgft, 

Jakuarv  18S7, 

X.    tVri/e  out  anii  punctuate  tht  passage  rtad  hy  tkt 

a.  Both  from  its  Grammar  and  its   V'iKobuiary  as  ti 
are,  show  that  EngUsh  is  a  Teutonic  Ianguag$, 

3.  Mention  as  many  words  as  you  can  that  jkofe  AflfW 

into  our  ianguage  during  tht  prtsfnt  half<tnihry, 

4.  Give  examples  of  ail  the  various  stmnds  of^in  our  iSfx^H^r;] 

also  thosi  <>^ough  and  ch. 

5.  IVri/e  down  the  plural  form  of  wharf,  collo<iTr>', 

Mary,  Knight  Templar,  canto,  an4  state  anddticua^ 
rule  you  go  by  in  each  cast.     Mention  scmht 
which  the  9  of  the  stem  has  betn  mistakeH  for  ike 
flexion, 

6.  WliiU  are  our  commonest  Adjtctive  forrn 

our  habit  of  using  Aouns  l>oth  xvith  ii 

of  for  m^  and  also  of  using  Adverts  as  Adjeetitv^ 

7.  IV/uU  Indefinite  Article  do  you  '-      ' 

historical,  Kuropean,  u&ual, 
reasons  for  your  answers,     din 
of  thi  transference  of  fheXiaf  the 
beginning  of  the  following  Noun  t 

8.  /s  there  any  difference  in  usagf  /'^/r/.-.*.  ^ni->.   ....  ^  .--r^- 

Why  should  you  not  say  *  Nt 

What  alternative  form  ofe^f'-^.^fx  . 
mine  and  nobotly  else's  '?  Si'hicJk  «' 
prefet  red  f 

9.  Hepcat  and  criticise  the  cmrrent  dtfimtiffne/  th*  Verh.    \V 
'iem\  to  you  th<  IcaU  uiuatufaclory^  9n^  {£'4^ / 
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are  the  (karatterUtic  marks  of  the  Sfrouf^  Conju^^a- 
fhfil  Make  a  list  of  some  half  dozen  Weak  Verbs  t/iot 
.hai)€  vcn^et  fhatt^  in  the  J'asi  7e»se;  aiso  of  htttf-a- 
dosen  that  hatt  no  change  there  ;  niso  of  haIf-a-do%tn  that 
d0  etiange  but  not  in  the  way  ofadMtion. 

Classify  Conjunctions  zoith  reference  to  (a)  their  use^  (Ir)  their 
f^n'^in, 

rse  the  italicised  words  and  phrases: — 
(tf)  Dtrmn  with  it ! 

{jf)    His  having  been  beaten  once  only  made  him  the 
more  detemiined  to  succeed. 

{e)   Seeing  is  believing. 

(d)  The  hearing  ear  and  the  seeing  eye,  the  Lord  hath 
made  even  boili  of  them. 

{e)    Whatezter  sceptic  could  inquire  for, 
For  every  why  he  had  a  wherefore. 

(/)  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 

Uinguish  b€t7ceen  farther  and  further,  gJaddcr  and 
her,  nearest  and  next,  latest  and  last,  peas  and 
?,  genii  and  geniuses. 

•jtf  some  general  directions  for  the  Analysis  of  Sentences^ 
\and  apply  them  to  a  sentence  of  your  own  composing. 

Uyu:- 

(a)  *  O  wlut  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practt&e  to  deceive  I* 

(^)  *  She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monament, 
Smiling  at  gritrf.' 

{c)  'And  statesmen  at  her  cnmiL-il  met, 

^^^lo  knew  the  reasons,  when  to  tnWe 
Occasiun  by  the  luind,  and  make 
The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yel.' 
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English  Language. 
June  1887. 


flidation  and  Punctuation. 
Ixplain  and  iUusiratc  t/tc  ttrtns  Synthetic  and  Anal)1tc 
applied  to  languages.  By  zvhieh  would  you  describe  tkt 
English  language  as  it  ncnv  is  f 
distinguish  between  the  Teutonic  and  the  Romance  eltmtnli 
of  the  English  Vocabulary ;  and  write  two  short  sik- 
fences,  one  containing  no  words  0/  Romance  or^'a,  '*' 
other  none  0/  Teutonic.  Which  is  the  easiest  senienati 
write,  and  why  f 

4.  Point  out  some  of  the  inconsistencies  of  English  Spelling  e*^ 

of  English  /Enunciation.     How  have  these  arisen  1 

5.  Classify  the  consonantal  letters.  What  is  meant ly  Gritun! 
iaiv,  and  to  which  group  does  it  apply  f  How  would jf* 
class  the  letter  H  ? 

Give  instances  of  Common  Nouns  becoming  Proper,  6*i 
Proper  becoming  Common.  How  Joes  the  Possessife  Cef 
differ  from  the  Genitive  f 

In  what  tjvo  ways  may  Adjectives  be  compared  t    How 
there  come  to  be  two  ways  f     By  what  terms  would 
denote  them  f     State  the  genera/  rule  as  to  their  use, 
[%,  Discuss  the  ordinary  definition  of  a  Prononn.      What  ^i 
definitioji  has  been  suggested  f    Distinguish  betuven 
forms  my  and  mine.      Which  is  the  older  form  / 
similar  pairs  are  there  ? 

Explain  the  terms  Voice,  Mood,  Infinitive.  Show 
frequently  in  English,  Transitive  Verbs  are  used  /i 
sitiveiy,  and  vice  versS.     Mention  some  Causative  Vi 

Distinguish  between  the  Strong  and  the  Weak  Conjugations. 
By  w/uit  other  names  are  they  known  f  Which  is  tk 
older  f     Which  is  the  living  one  f     To  which  do  (hnt 
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Verds  Mong^  fight,  think,  bare,  bear,  catch,  teach,  reach, 
beseech,  hang,  fly? 
Parst  must  /'//  *  Hi  says  he  must  jC'i'  ottd  *  He  said  fie  must 
go ;  *  and  mention  some  other  Verbs  which  are  simiiarly 
unchanged.      What  do  you  know  0/ t/ie  Ki;r^j  quoth,  wot, 
thinks  {in  methinks)? 
t  Discuss  these  phrases : — (a)  He  found  them  fled  horses  and  all ; 
(b)  FigtU  away  my  wen;  (c)  Get  you  gone;  (d)  /gizte 
you  this  to  boot ;  (c)  To  oversleep  oneself;  (0  Htnv  did 
he  come  by  such  a  fortune  f 
,  Criticise  and  correct  the  fo/iowing  pieces  of  Grammar  and 
Style:— 

(a)  Books  that  we  can,  at  a  glance,  carr)*  off  all  that 

is  in  them  arc  worse  than  useless  for  discipline. 

ifi)   He  preferred  to  know  the  worst,  than  to  dream 

the  besL 
(<■)   Humanity  seldom  or  ever  shows  itself  in  inferior 

dispositions. 
{d)  You  have  already  been  informed  of  the   sale  of 
Ford's  theatre,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated, for  religious  purposes. 
{e)   The   Moor   seizing  a  bolster,   full   of  rage  and 

jealousy,  smothers  her. 
{f)  Nor  do  I  know  anyone,  with  whom  1  can  con- 
verse more  pleasantly,  or  I  would  prefer  as  ray 
companion. 
In  what  ivays  may  tfie  Subject  of  a  Sentence  be  enlarged  1 
In  what  the  Predicate  extended!     Compose  a  sentence  ia 
illustrate  your  answers. 
,  Analyse : — 

^^(n)  *  The  sea  that  barca  her  bosom  to  the  moon, 
^^L  The  winds  that  will  be  bowUng  at  all  hoors, 

^^P  And  arc  upgathcrt'd  now  like  i>Ir{;ping  Rowers, 

^^  For  thU,  for  everything  we  arc  oul  of  tune.' 

In  the  iildcn  days,  in  wlijch  distance  could  not  be  Tanquishcd 
without  iDil,  but  in  which  the  toil  was  rewarded,  there  were 
few  roomenls  of  which  the  recollection  was  more  fon>IIy 
cherished  by  the  traveller  than  that  which  brought  him  within 
light  of  Venice.  Not  but  that  the  aspect  of  the  dty  waa 
generally  the  source  of  some  slight  disappoLntoiCDt.* 
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MATRICULATION  KXAMINATION. 

English  Language. 

January  1688. 

I ,  JVn'/e  J&wn  and  punctuatt  the  passage  read  by  the  Exo0 

a.  Express^  in  a  tabular  form^  the  reiatwmhip  vf  Snrlf. 
other  Teutonie  languages. 

3.  At  what  times,  and  through  what  c}uimt<':^,  han  I'iJi 

and  Rcmance  wordi  £&me  into  the  En^Uih  lanx^^^^te 

4.  Define  the  icords — nrammar,  Etymotogy»  SyntaJt,  G« 

Number,  Case,  Mood,  and  Tense. 

5.  Classify  the  letters  of  the  English  Alphabet  ac^yvdrrt 

parts  of  the  nxal  organs  pronounang  them. 

6.  IVhat  English  Nouns  make  no  change  in  the  J'uttji 

and  why  f 

7.  fVhat  English  Adjectives  cannot  be  compared  /     U'riJe\ 

those  Adjectives  which  are  defective  in  their 

S.  Discuss  the  Etymology  ()/■— Bridegroom,  ch  3 

eleven,  goose,  hers,  mice,  once,  songstress,  viacd. 

9.   State  the  arguments  in  favour  of  regarding  the  R 
Article  as  a  distinct  Part  of  Speech,  and  a2s«  «*> 

ments  oh  the  other  side, 

10.  Describe  fully,  with  examples.  En^tish  Verhs  of  tna 
Predication. 

1  \.  State  the  correct  modem  ftv 

by  reference  to  the  Ets  ■     ,  . 
usage  is  to  be  accounted  for. 

Define  Infinitive,  Gerund,   Present  PkrddpW/ 
PaiUaTp\e ;  gittn^  «om|»Us  of  caib. 


Wf  ♦ — 

Of  iuan'&  (if si  disottedicPCf,  and  ihe  fnitt 

0(  'hM  forbidfirn  Irct-  wlitise  mortal  liisie 
Li'upht  death  into  the  world,  and  nil  out  woe. 
With  lo&'i  of  E'U-n,  lill  one  Rreatcr  Man 
^itore  us.  and  rc^m  the  blissful  scat, 
Sing,  Heavenly  Muse.' 

C^'"'Yrf  or  justify .' — 

(a)  They  drowned  the  black  and  white  kittens. 

(A)  Tlunking  of  them,  my  pen  tarries  as  I  write. 

(f)   The  then  Ministry. 

{if}  it  is  me. 

(e)  I  intended  to  have  written  to  him. 

ft  ihe  prindpal  rules  to  he  observed  in  Punctuation, 
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MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 

English  Language. 

June  iSSS. 

fate  some  differences  as  regards  Verbal  Fornts.,  Case  End- 
ingSy  and  Suffixes^  beiwtm  tJie  English  of  the  fourteenth 
century  and  that  of  the  present  day. 
illustrate  the  injluenee  lohiih  the  Classiial element  has  had 
upon  Modern  English,  directly  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  Romance  languages. 
Distinguish  between  Rhyme^  Alliteration^  and  Metre ;  and 
show  haw  each  has  affected  poetical  expression  in  England. 

^race  any  remains  of  Infection  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Engiish  Nouns  and  Pronouns^  as  in  current  use. 
•ral  tvords  are  found  to  be  common  to  the  dialect  of  Scott 
and  thai  of  Chaucer.     Can  you  account  for  tAis  f 

'■xpliiin  the  different  uses  of  the  Verbal  Form  which  termin- 
ates in  -ing,  and  show  in  what  cases  if  is  properly  a 
Participle. 
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7.  Account  for   ike  formation   of  the  following  Auxit 

Verbs: — May,   am,   will,   could,   ought,    might,   1 

must. 

8.  Chaucer  has  been  coiled  ^the  well  of  English  und^ 

Discuss  this  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  EngOst 
Chaucer's  time. 

9.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  words: — Alive,  d« 

many,  alert,  entail,  result,  heresy,  knife,  ideal,  key,  bi 
rather,  king,  lady. 

10.  Explain  the  Suffixes  in  the  following  words: — Kingdi 

every,  seemly,  business,  farthing,  hardship,  pieceiD< 
nostril,  gospel,  orchard,  namesake. 

11.  Distinguish  between  the  words  of  Classical  and  TeuU 

origin  in  the  following  sentences : — 

'Thus  it  appears  necessary  that  a  man  should 
a  nice  critic  in  his  mother  tongue  before 
attempts    to    translate    in    a  foreign    languaj 
Neither  is  it  enough  that  he  be  able  to  jud 
of  words  and  style,  but  he  must  be  a  masi 
of  them  too :  he  must  perfectly  understand  \ 
author's  tongue,   and  absolutely  command  t 
own :   so  that  to  be  a  thorough  translator, 
must  be  a  thorough  poet' 

1 2.  Give  the  sources  of  the  following  expressions^  pointing  out  i 

objection  to  their  use  as  English  idioms^  and  showing  A 
the  meaning  might  in  each  case  be  properly  conveyed:— 

Sa)  The  window  gives  upon  the  street 
b)  That  goes  without  saying. 

(c)  That  affair  came  upon  the  carpet 

(d)  He  is  feeble  as  to  his  mind. 

(e)  Solidarity  of  interests. 
(/)  A  new  standpoint 

{g)  He  affected  the  latest  fashion. 

!h)  They  were  elected  upon  the  same  platform. 
i)  To  exploit  this  new  invention. 
(/)  To  mediatize. 
{k)  Interpellatiorv. 
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Civf  some  rules  for  Grammatical  Analysis^  and  apply  thtm 
to  ilte  fo/ioivirtg  passages  : — 

(o)  'Not  to  name  the  school  or  the  masters  of  men  tllii>.lri(i\i^  fur 
Uterature  is  a  kind  of  historicaj  fraud  by  which  faoncst 
£atne  is  injuriouiJy  diminished.' 

(*)  *  Gradual  sinks  the  breeze 

Into  a  ptrfect  calm,  that  not  a  brcalh 
Is  heanl  lo  quiver  through  the  closing  wn<Kl% 
Or  rustling  turn  the  moDy-t winkling  leaves 
Of  aspen  lal).' 

,  Explain  the  formation  of  tfu  Suffixes  which  form  the  Past 
Tenses  of  Weak  yerbs. 

15.  Disaiss  the  use  and  abuse  of  technical  terms,     IVhence  da  we 
chiefly  obtain  them  t 


XXV. 
MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 

January  1889. 

[Not  more  than  ten  questions  are  to  be  attempted,^ 

I.  Git^  a  complete  iist  of  Eni^lisA  Possessive  Pronouns^  stating 
in  retard  to  eath  its  origin  and  the  period  wtien  it  first 
came  to  be  used. 

a.  Distinguish  between  strong  and  weak  Verhs^  and  sh<nv  the 
peculiarities  of  tense  formation  in  regard  to  each  class. 

3.  Define  a  phrase,  a  clause,  and  a  sentence,  ond  illustrate 

your  definitions  by  iftstames. 

4.  Show  f/ie  different  forms  employed  for  marking  comparison 

in  Adjectives,  and  explain  the  origin  and  exact  import  of 
the  most  usual  forms. 

5.  What  principle  would  you  adopt  in  classifying  Nouns  in 

English  t    Explain  fully  the  basis  of  the  classification 
which  you  adopt. 
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6.  Wkaf  traces  of  reduplication  can  you  adduce  in  the  tettM 

formations  of  Engiish  Verbs  t 

7.  Show  iiu  different    usages  of  the  foQawing  wordst  cwi 

account  for  these  by  derivation; — Alight,  burden,  bn4 
wind,  blow,  race. 

8.  Give  the  original  and  the  derivative  meaning  of  the  f^hwing 

words: — Cynical,  puny,  trivial,  agony,  pagan,  villaiiv 
heathen,  economy,  tally. 

9.  Gi7>et  as  concisely  as  you  can,  equivalents  of  Saxon  er^in 

for  the  following  words: — Frustrate,  eliminate,  eluddat^ 
desiderate,  prevaricate,  identical,  eradicate,  conoborate, 
reciprocal,  internecine. 

10.  Give  rules  for  punctuation^  and  frame  a  sentence  shomi^tif 

subordinate  clauses^  the  use  of  the  comma,  semioffloxy  and 
colon. 

1 1.  Give  the  origin  of  the  follotving  words,  and  show  ksw  thj 

have  come  to  bear  their  present  meaning  i — Prose,  poedy, 
epic,  lyric,  dramatic 

12.  Explain  exactly  the  following,  commenting  upon  anjtfdni 

which  is  arcJiaic  in  usage : — *  Truly  and  indifferently  to 
minister  justice;'  'Let  him  pursue  his  course  without 
let  or  hindrance;*  *  Prevent  us  in  all  our  doings;'  *1^ 
good  sooth ; '  *  Vouchsafe  us  thy  help.' 

13.  Show,  by  six  instances  of  each  hind,  how  some  words  ha^t 

come  to  us  directly  from  Latin,  and  some  through  t^ 
medium  of  the  Romance  languages, 

14.  Paraphrase  the  following  .—^ 

*  Beauty — a  livii^  presence  of  the  eftith, 
Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  fonns 
Which  crail  of  delicate  spirits  hath  composed 
From  earth's  materials — waits  upon  my  steps ; 
Pitches  her  tent  before  me  as  I  more. 
An  hourly  neighbour.* 

15.  From  what  sources  do  we  principally  obtain  our  navo'^ 

agricultural,  and  political  terms  f    Illustrate  your  ansa>r> 
by  instances. 
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OOERECTIONS  OF  *BAD  GEAMMA£.' 

(SKE   THE    EXAMPM;S    ON    PAGE    426.) 

I.  Leave  Nell  and  me  to  toil  and  work. 
1.  He  is  stronger  than  /(am). 

3.  They  were  refused  admission  to  the  castle,  and  forcibly 

driven  from  it. 

4.  Don't  hy  the  bLime  on  me. 

5.  Have  you  change /cr  a  sovereign? 

6.  He  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle — {centre  means /&<«/). 

7.  Pour  the  water  m/t?  the  bucket 

8.  He  wrote  to  me  and  warned  me. 

9.  Swim  across,  John.     O,  sir,  I  dare  noL 

10.  Having  laid  down  his  hat,  lie  lay  down  on  the  sofa. 

11.  That  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all. 

I  a.  I  have  heard  that  sort  of  arguments  fifty  times  over. 

13.  Sorrow  not  as  they  that  have  no  hope. 

14.  The  house  of  Baal  was  full  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

15.  Not  one  of  the  three  will  do. 

16.  Thou  never  didst  them  wron^,  nor  any  man  wrong. 

17.  He  belonged  to  a  Mutual  Admiration  Society,  the  mem- 

bers of  which  spent  their  time  in  flattering  one  another. 
i8.  Homer    is    remarkably   concise,   a    characteristic  which 

renders  him  lively  and  agreeable. 
19.  And  ihey  were  judged,  every  man  according  to  his  work^ 
ao.  What  went  ye  out  to  set  f 
31.  They  summoned  him  for  a  trespass, 
as.  A  man  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory  in  a  picture  as 

well  as  read  it  in  a  description. 

23.  Whether  he  be  the  man  or  not,  I  cannot  tell. 

24.  IVhom  are   you   speaking  of?    or»   0/  whom  are   you 

speaking  ? 

15.  This  road  is  to  be  used  only  by  persons  having  business 

— (position  of  on/y). 

16.  The  cake  was  soon  divided  among  half  a  dozen  hungry 

urchins. 
t7.  '  Tliou  art  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  she  '  (is) 
'  As  he  was  a  poet  sublimer  than  1 '  (am). 
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28.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  much  pains  Mas  been  ^jxint 

this  work — (f>aias  is  singular), 

29.  *  TV/tv,  Nature,  panial  Nature,  I  arraign/ 

30.  This  is  quite  difTerent/r^w  that. 

31.  What  sortof7vriUr  is  he? — (not  'rt  writer '% 

32.  This  is  the  man  ^vho^  I  saw,  was  to  l)Iame, 

33.  Neither  of  these  writers  can  be  called  a  true  foet, 

34.  To  be  drunk  (Participle)  on  the  premises. 

35.  I  wished  to  go  and  sec  him. 

36.  You  have  weakened  your  case,  instead  of  strcngt))OUfl| 

a. 

37.  His  child  is  a  girl  (i)  ten  years  old,  (»)  ten  years  of  age 

38.  Between  you  and  me^  this  is  nbl  right. 

39.  Somebody  told  me,  I  forget  «'^. 

40.  Of  Ixindon  and  Paris,  tlie  fonner  is  the  wtcUkia'  {Os»^ 

parative,  not  Superlative). 

41.  I  saw  a  young  man  and  an  old  one  siitins  logetlici. 

42.  Each  of  them  shall  have  the  book  in  /'.• 

43.  As  he  iaU  down  the  weight,  it  slipped  ,  t  his 

44.  V  cannot  be  a  contraction  for  kis,  ioi  ii  is  fHU 

Ftminine  Noun. 

45.  The  arrow  sped  sxviftfy  to  the  mark. 

46.  I  have  business  in  London,  and  shall  not  bo  bock  ^_ 

fortnight. 

47.  They  had  neither  ealat  nor  drunk  anything  for  two 

48.  His  teacher  taught  him  French  in  the  evenings. 

49.  Whom  can  this  letter  be  from?  or,  From  T^e^^rjnlb' 

letter  be  ? 

50.  Nobody  ever  thinks  anything  of  tale^bearei  i. 

51.  Neither  John   nor  his  brother  knew    his    teasoa 

morning. 
53.  Eve,  fairer  than  any  of  her  daughters. 
53,  The  Atlantic  sei>arate8  the  Old  and  New   MVrttip  <ft 

*the  Old  World  and  the  New.* 
54..  lie  ran  faster  than  I  (ran). 

55.  How  swcfily  the  mo(-»nl!i»ht  sleq^  ttpoti  fhW  Inflk 

56.  You  hono!' 

57.  I  saw  the 

my  accouuvb. 
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n;^  into  the  pirdcn  the  grass  wetted  ray  feeu 
1  and  Southern  lines  are  stopped. 

dy  may  have  this  ;  I  care  not  wAa  (has  it). 

u  and  jn£  take  a  walk. 

uve  not  yet  ^gun  the  game. 

the  exercises  are  good,  but  John's  is  a  little  i/te 

low  and  the  rain  find  /Aeir  way  through  the  roof. 

9Q  lai^est  ships  were  sunJk  across  the  mouth  of  the 

x)ur. 

eport  of  many  pieces  of  artillery  ^tng^  discharged 

he  same  time  produr<rs  a  startling  effect. 

g  Tailed  in  hi.s  appeal  he  made  no  further  attempt 

entre  of  each  compaitmcnt  is  ornamented  with  a 

re  a  greater  loser  than  I  (.im). 
Dte  a  moderate  si/cd  volume  of  poems, 
siblel    It  can't  be  mf.    (lliis  is  justified  in  con- 
lation.) 

udinal  will  find  employment  for  whomsoever  the 
5  favours ;  or,  Whomsoever,  etc,  the  cardinal  will 
I  employment /?r  /itr/t, 

St  be  confessed  that  a  laniix>on  or  a  satire  d&ts  not 
ry  in  //  robbery  or  murder. 
irere  fond  oftach  oOur. 

teV  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax's  when  neither  is  alive, 
nuch  older  thou  art  tlian  thy  looks  I 
were  xxo/euier  than  five  persons  concerned, 
ire  the  six  first  lines  of  Paradise  Lost.    (A  disputed 
BL) 

if  the  best  books  that  have  been  written  on  the 
ecL 

It  belter  than  any  other. 
ch  esteem  otliers  better  than  himse/f. 
ler  of  these  men  your  friend? 
Dt  /  with  whom  he  is  in  love. 

I  shall  I  give  this  to?  or,  To  whom  shall  I  give  this? 
IS  no  sooner  out  of  the  ivoo<l  than  he  beheld  a 
'iuus  scene. 
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86.  Other  geniuses,  etc.,  not  Mvsiv  I  think  tbetn 

the  first,  but,  etc, 

87.  The  Chinese  laugh  at  European  plootatioos,  whiriii 

laid  out  by  rule  and  line. 

88.  Use  shouid  for  would.      Would  implies   dct< 

which  is  not  intended  here. 

89.  You  are  in  no  danger /n?m  him. 

90.  It  bears  some  remote  analogy  to  what  I  have  ddtm^A 

91.  He  would  have  spoktn.    (We  no^o  say  sfokm^  not  .5^1 

92.  She  suffers  hourly  more  than  /(do). 

93.  I  nm  a  man  that  has  travelled,  etc 

94.  Let  t/tre  and  #w,  my  fair  one,  dwell.    (Let  gowni 

Objective  Case,  and  the  second  I^onotin  most  be 
the  same  Case  as  the  first) 

95.  Art  thou  proud  yet?    Aye,  lljut  I  am  not  thou. 

96.  Neither  of  them  is  remarkable  for  precision. 

97.  Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  hts  l,iws, 
And  (who)  is  himself  the  great  sublime  he  dravt. 

98.  I  never  dare  write  t\.%J\tnnily  as  I  can. 

99.  Tix)  great  a  variety  of  studies  distracts  the  mmd- 

ioo.  The  river  has  overjioived  its  bnnVj:,      (A  wroDg  V«fb  1*] 

been  used.     FiinvH  \  '.  Jfoi^.) 

101.   C?///k  f»;/^  species  of  l)rf.T  ■ItohcbakcA 

I07.  Let  the  offence  be  of  ei'cr  so  high  a  nature 

103.  Personification  takes  ftac4  when  we  asuibe  life  to 

mate  beings. 

104.  Men  who  speak  but  (or,  who  only  speak)  todispU^I' 

abilities  are  unworthy  of  aCiention. 

105.  Has  he  finished?     No,  he  h.ts  not  m^arfy  dooc^ 

106.  This  is  no  other  than  the  house  of  GodL 

107.  It  is  you  to  whom  I  am  indcbteil  for  :'  "    '      jr, 

108.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  ban  n  nenl' 

the  words  *lhc  country,'  or  Kiy,  'y  '?' 

109.  He  sold  it  aboi^e  its  market  value — (Ic-.l 

110.  The  It.ilian  Universities  sent  to  Spain  aud  ii«nc« 
their  professors. 


prott 

Wlien  we  were  there  wc  liv 
(fO,  bear  these  tidings  to  the 


'fitOy  quioc  life. 


Verse  and  \tTo%^  t\u\  vnxo  taik  otMr  v^  ti^ht  aod  sha<i 


messenger  teblcd  to  the  king  all  the  paiticulars, 

ic  question  is  not  whether  a  good  Indian  or  a  bad 

Englishman  be  more  happy. 

state  of  affairs  more  ealamitous  than  any  other, 

:beTS  said  that  it  was  Elms,  and  others,  that  it  was  a 

prophet. 
ivo  yoimg  gentlemen  have  made  the  discovery  that  there 

i$  no  God — {Swift.) 
here  sleeps  many  a  Homer  and  Virgil,  legitimate  heirs  of 
their  genius, 

rift  but  a  few  months  before  was  willing  to  hasard  sXL 

the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 

ch  were  the  difficulties  in   which   the  question   was 

involved, 
expect  soon  to  6nish  my  book. 
have  no  doubt  that  you  can  help  him. 
consider  him  a  very^'c'^'i^-looking  man. 

will  do  no  good  unless  you  do  it  soon. 

is  extravagance  resulted  in  the  total  dispersion  of  his 

property. 

6u  must  either  be  quiet  or  leave  the  room, 
shall  have  great  pleasure  in  .iccepting  your  invitatioH, 
have  receivetl  your  letter,  and  will  consider  it. 
feel  very  much  flattered  by  your  remarlts.     (  Very  must 

not  be  put  before  a  Participle.) 
and  my  (amily,  which  consists  of  my  wife  and  daughters, 

reaide  in  the  parish  of  Stockton. 
id  you  see  a  woman  ?     No,  I  saw  only  a  man, 
he  wild  and  grand  scenery  of  Scotland.     ('I'here  is  no 

incongruity  l>etwccn  wildness  and  grandeur.) 
he  town  is  in  a  bad  sanitary  condition. 

rd  Derby  went  out  of  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 

Palmerston — {replace  means  *put  into  place  again*). 
do  not  doubt  that  he  will  come, 
don't  think  he  was  intentionally  irreiKrcnt^ 

e  made  a  trench  six  feet  deep — (leave  out  of). 

e  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  former  statements  scienti- 
fically;  or,  He  proceeded  to  give  a  scientific  illusira- 

lion  of  hi*  former  statements. 
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140.  jry  memory  does  not  serve  me  as  to  :   ' 

141.  The  bright  sun  [>eeps  into  every  little- 

142.  I  am  one  of  those  who  cannot  describe  wlut  iJu/  Jo 

see. 

143.  The  country  w.is  divided  into  counties,  and  the  eouiUi 

Wd^re  placed  under  magistrates. 

144.  Nobody  ever  put  so  much  of  ^"wriry  into  his  work 

145.  Friendships  which  we  once  hoped  and  believed  wooi 

never  ^ow  cold. 

146.  Nepos  answered  him ;  Celsus  replied ;  and  neither  d 

thera  7fas  sparing  of  censure  on  /^  othcc 

147.  *The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 

Whence  all  i^ui  him  had  fled.' 

148.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  paradoxes  one  -  ■' ' '  •' '"" 

his  writings^  7vhich  are  now  before  me —  1 

149.  In  the  best  countries  a  rise  in  rent  and  &  /;>/ 1^  wji-rt 

have  been  found  to  go  together. 

150.  I  heard  ^i  his  running  away. 

i5r.  By  young  Tclemachus's  blooming  years. 

152.  He  having  none  but  them,  they  Iw 

(In  any  case,  A;//  cannot  take  iwu 
tions  in  the  same  line.) 

153.  He  wants  his  hair  cut ;  or  (2)  Ms  hair  wants  cutib; 

154.  Either  say,  ^with  whiih  so  many  have  b*. 

(2)  •  that  so  many  have  been  broken  befi>: 

latter  is  barely  allowable.     (A   word   defiocntf  ^ 
broke  for  broken.) 

155.  No  one  as  yet  had  exhibited  the  structure  of  the  hu«i* 

kidneys,  Vesalius  having  cxan^:-  ■ 
only.     (Tliere  are  no  human  I 

156.  Say,  '  most  charitable  of  ail  naiioKs ; 

able  than  any  other  nation.' 

157.  Slrictly  speaking,  cotueth  should  '  ..      .  .     - 

and  anguish '  may  be  considei . 
a  single  idea. 

158.  Still,  though  loo  many  comtnas  are  bad,  too  ft"w  M«o » 

not  without  inconvenience, 
idea  that  too  few  comman   n 


s.) 

or  ^?j  -flw/*ch*'*' 
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3f  I  had  believed  this  I  should  not  have  needed  to  trouble 

myself  to  write  about  it     {But  usage  is  powerful) 
The  word  Thames  is  deriveJ  from  the  Latin  Thamesis, 
(A  river  cannot  be  derived  from  a  word.     Uut  one 
word  may  be  derived  from  another.) 

He  prays  you  will  forget  the  error,  which  was  not  wilful 
— (leave  out  and ). 

Some  men  are  too  ignorant  to  be  humble,  and  withom 
humility  there  can  be  no  docility  nor  i»rogress. 

He  has  got  a  pair  of  new  shoes.(?)  (So  say  some  gram 
marians,  but  usage  is  hard  to  alter.) 

I  can't  bear  those  people. 

'So/  said I^  'this  is  what  it  all  comes  to?' 

Put  it  on  the  table,  and  there  let  it  A>. 

What  1  say  is,  '  Every  one  to  his  taste.* 

This  is  the  hardest  frost  ///(//  I  remember. 

This  course  of  conduct  is  preferable  to  the  other. 
T70.  A  vagrant    is    a    man  thtU  wanders  about,   or,    *wha 
wanders  about.* 

He  had  been  engaged  eight  years  upon  a  project  for 
extracting  sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers.  The  sunbeams 
were  to  be  put  into  phials  hermetically  sealed,  and  let 
out  to  warm  the  air  in  raw  inclement  summers.  (U 
was  not  the  cucumbers  which  were  to  be  put  into  phials.) 

Arguing  in  this  way,  />hiio/cgists  have  inferred  that  the 
Aryans  were  an  agricultural  people.  (As  this  sen- 
tence stood  before,  arming  had  no  word  to  agree  with.) 

*The  largest  circulation  of  the  Liberal  newsjjapcrs ;  *  or, 
A  larger  circulalioa  than  the  rest  of  the  Liberal  news- 
papers. 
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llwp  :  —  '  Mon   never 

b-r  to    be    ble>t ; ' 

And    vii^iii*  smile  ac  what 
ley  blushed  b«iforc'? 
fioth  ue  insiniiccs  of  a  sea- 
defective  through  the  cuclcsa 


otnlsslua  of  a  DCCv;^ary  word.     Tai 
( t)  n  ftccond   is  must  be  supplit 
before  to  he.      In  (2)  (i  second 
must  be  supplied  after  bluihed. 
2.  Q.  Show  that  many  suAixes  we( 
uDce  independtnl  wonls  ? 
A.  AU  Engtisl)  suffixes  arc  col 


ftoo 
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(tlcrci)  to  1i.-)ve  been  originally  dis* 
tinct  words,  but  Ihev  cidik^I  all  be 
traced  to  ihcii  original  source.  The 
following  are  cicaily  derived  ; — dom 
is  from  ^ivm,  judgment  (hence  slale 
or  condiiion)  ;  iiMd  is  connecled 
with  kiiky  Wui ;  Aood  U  from  heaJ 
(A.S.  hd'()  ;  red  from  rod,  countcl, 
as  haired ;  lOck  or  Ud^e,  u  in  wed- 
iocJt^  i/ioudal^,  is  from  A.S.  Iiur, 
sfaie,  ii'aytt  vise,  wartis^  in  Ad- 
verbs, appear  to  1)e  derived  from 
A.S.  vjtard,  inclining,  wiih  ihe 
addition  of  a  suflix  -s.  The  suffixes 
of  ihc  Second  and  Tlurd  Persons 
fiingtilnr  of  Verbs  are  the  remains  of 
old  Tersona]  Pronouns.  The  m  in 
ant  represents  an  old  Persunat  Pro- 
noun of  the  First  Person.  Compare 
mr, 

3.  Q,  Account   for   the    (iillovrtng 

pairs  of  related  wurds  in  Eng* 
li«h  : — Journal  and    diumaJ^ 
priest  and  presbyUr^  evil  autl 
ilL 
A.  Journal  and  dhtrmal  arc  both 
from  the  Lnl.  <//«,  a  <Iar.      Ihe first 
was   introduced   inlo    Anglo-Saxon 
through   the   Norman  French,  anri 
has  iK.'en  much  altered  in  form  :  the 
second,  introduced  nt  a  later  periixl 
direct  from    the    Latin,  has  nearly 
preserved  its  Latin  form  and  mean- 
ing.    Fritit  and  presbyter  ate  fr.>ni 
the  Greek  {prtshyteros=c{<\fix\  ind 
the  same  remarks  are  equally  apph- 
cable  to  Ihis  pair  of  words  as  to  the 
preceding,      Evtl  and  ill  are  both 
from  A.S.  yUl,  bad,  and  are  there* 
fisre  only  different   coDtracUooa  of 
the  same  word. 

4.  Q,  (few   is  it  thai  'Excuse  my 

I-'  '•■ — '  f- '  '  Kxcusemy 

'  eiBCtly 

r  ■    ,  [  I  .' 

A.     ihc   Verb    appmrs    with   ■ 

diftcrent  meaning;  in  ibtie  two  icn- 

tcnccft.     In  the  lirsl  scntcnoc  ctcvm 


tnay  be  paiaphtsvej  *disp% 
but  ia  the  Kcond  it  is 
to  * fsrdtn*     '  Dbpense 
n-riting  more  *  and  *  PanJoa 
wiiiiot;  more  *  aaKmst  to 
thing. 

5.  Q.  Pot  tlie  fellovlD^  poctXT  { 
St  rid 
•  But 
di- 
My  I 

SI- 

Imi»cllcd   wiUi  Hcy^ 

to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  ;:   ' '  ' 

me  with  the 
That,  liU  iK-   ..... 

e.-,[  --S, 

Alld'  i.jcias 

My  Fortune  U%Am  ta 

re i'--    '  -  ?, 
Ani!  rprit   of  sD 

%*<:-.;.  ■  !».' 

A.  'But  myi'     '1    '.    u  n<,j 
destioed  to   »!■>  -■ 
|>r)nie  of  lif': 
wandering",  in 
uncea^ri.; 
that  moc  1 
[ike  the 
skies,  ai: 
follow:  I 
to  travels 
find  00 
own.* 


6.  Q.  M. 
and 

Tey: 
tmn 


an- 1 


*at*fimtiititi« 


.ig     Uiils'    'J 
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(he 

i !  km 

iii  rrtaf$- 

.  for  cacli 

<  entioning 

I  comlUion 

IfiijC,    UuL    111    ,:.'m-iMk  the 

n:(>nscnts  Uac^  a.  ^jIaiiL     -Mr 

ihcat^^vi  ■'■    ■■    -'  i"!(h.is 

iotC-  'Hfr, 

■STct  i'.  n^cnt 

',  I'Ut  an 

1      '  hiiii     of,*    Ai 

f  Llesa;'  or  (2) 

' ■  nr   (3)   Ihe 

.  as  iiuitii- 

r  a  collcc- 

itiAterials,    lu;, 

Show  that  the  words  Aar», 

Idra*.  3/irrn/>,  were  ori^nally 

|CornpouD<i  No'.ms. 

Uarn,  fi'jiii  A.S.  ^itfrw,  a  con- 

/onn  of  iKT-tm  3=  barley* 

O&caARD,  from  ort-/^ciird 

[yard   of  wi)ri3   or   ve^LM.iMes. 

;wa4  another  form,  w)ri_i;.-ar<l^ 

•.u.u.--     ni,-r.nit  -■         StIRRUP 

li  for  i/i>- 

j    .   from  tttj^. 

ui  ^''^ti'S  to  clirabt  and 

"■    lain    V    '  ' —         '    ' 

u  fi  ., 

..nd  add  a 
1  ihc  |ihon- 

igci  iiluikUA'.cd  by  their 

0  -      '-     ■)    is    fiom 
-  .1  corivp- 
.    ._.     ;    from    low 
[MA^kJbiiMsUie  keeper  of  Ihe 


veilmcnis.  \'mrnAR,  frnm  French 
nn  O'ifnf,  »<iur  wine.  BlscUiT  u 
from  the  French  hit  n4t/,  twice 
linked,  cvt'e  being  from  the  Latiaj 
cTvfus.  Tile  is  (by  contractica) 
from  Ihe  A.S,  t$^U.  It  contains  ■ 
root  meaning  *tu  cnvcr.*  Compare 
IM.  Ugula.  Orchard  is  for  atw/ 
ynrJf  t.f,  a  garden  for  riiols  or  vcjic- 
tables.  Id  LiVKLinoon,  a  Middle 
English  word  Hf-lode  ~  nicsaos  of 
living,  has  been  confounded  with 
iivtlihooti  ^  liveliness  {Acvd  mean- 
ing'statc'or  'coudiiion').  Aixow, 
ntcnning  *  to  ^rant/  is  a  doublet  of 
aihcdtf-,  from  LaL  Ailaart,  Isle 
is  froru  Lot.  insula^  Old  French  isle^ 
Middle  Engh.ih  iU.  Island  is 
fr">m  A.S.  ig-lanJ,  Middle  English 
ey-tanJ^a.iu{taKn.n%  'land  surroundedl 
by  water/  An.  s  has  been  inscrtcdj 
(wrongly}  owing  to  confusiun  wilh 

10.  Q.  Define  a  perfect  rhyme. 

A.  Definition.  —  Rhyme  (or,  as 
we  might  with  greater  prouriely 
style  it.  Rime]  con>i.^u  in  a  ctrrtiln 
similaiily  of  sriund  in  the  fined 
syllable  or  syllables  of  two  or  nioK 
words.  A  rhyme  must  comm'.*ncc 
on  an  accented  5jIIaI>Il'.  Fii>iu 
the  accented  vowel  of  that  syllable^ 
to  the  end,  the  two  or  more  wot 
that  are  intended  to  rtiyme  must  be] 
identical  to  sound  ;  but  the  sound 
of  the  k'ltcrs  that  in  each  cose  pre- 
cede the  acciDted  vowels  must  l>c 
dissimilar.  Thus,  /w/i*,  fttn^  Jii- 
f(rH,  nic  rliymc*  in  v^hich  the  cunt- 
mon  sound  of  -rru  is  preceded  I-/ 
the  dissimilar  sounds  of /,y^  and  a. 
Uu(  poistss  dues  not  rl>vinc  wih 
rrsTrtr,  for  the  pronunci.'  ■    c 

ti  and  the  e  arc  alike,  n^ 
Either  word,  howLver,  tli>Li',c»  wiJi 
rrJress. 

XX.  Q.  Whit  Saxop  prefiics  arc  ilie 
equivalents  of  the  Latin  ix,/ir 


3  E 


artutitftrente, 
A.  These  prefixes  are  shown  in 
the  cquiviilcnt  words  out -li rive,  for-' 
fare  (ihe  exact  cqui«ilcni  nf  ihe 
Ijitin  frr-ire),  fere-cld^r,  boik-JaWt 
■nU  w'/j-.t/fi)>^(an  old  wortl  meaning 
ctn:iiiiircrcncc).  Other  examples  nrc 
eitt-tiiktH  \tot  txccf\),/or'IorM,/ort- 
frt'tn^  (for  prcscnlimcnl).  Um- 
frt/e  =  an  embrace;  um-^aug  =^  a 
ciiciiit. 
U.  Q.  Mention    some   M-ordt   that 

bavc   been   pcoduce^I    by  cur- 

Inilin^  ur  cultiii;*  .hIidiI  ccTiain 

other  words  from  wluch  Ibesc 

arc  derived. 
A,  Such  words  arc  j/a»^  froiTi 
h'jtory,  tfresi  from  tUstras,  mm 
from  miUrfss^  <a^  from  tabri^yftt^ 
tolftveh  from  atintcp  "uvb  {aiiercop 
is  an  old  word  (or  '  sptdei '),  ttik  from 
f/»^'itf,  yteaV  (of  t>elU)  from  affeat^ 
bus  from  omniitHi,  trnsoh  Irum 
tomoHtiated  annmtia,  ami  MVcial 
olbers. 
13.  C-  MflJ^e  a  l»st  of  «<  *  h>l)rid%' 

all  of  dilTcrcnt  derivations. 
A,   (I)   Mortyr-doin    i*. ..-.'..    nr,,l 
Saxon),     (2)     Uw-ful    (I 
i^^o»i.    (3)  Dis-lxirden    . 
and     Saxon),      (4)     Shcpltci<i  c>^ 
(Saxon   and    Romance),    (5)   Ami- 
imial  (Creel.        '    '      -n),  (6)   lii- 
gainy  (Larin  . 
\^.Q.  Distinct..  1. uuaKylUUc 

and  n  word. 
A.  A  »yIUMc  It  ft  single  vowet, 
trr  a  cCfliection  of  Irllen  prnnniincrtl 
Ingclhcr,  but  containing*  ot»l>'  one 
VtiPtvel'SouTid.  A  wonl  is  a  hii\\\\- 
ficanl  con\l»ination  of  Icf1rr%,  and  rs 
Ihe  »i^  of  an  idea.  Hcncr,  a  w^rd 
(nay  consist  of  only  one  iyUahU,  \m.\ 
a  tylUibU  \%  not  alway*  ■  word. 
A    word   can  conl^iu   tuut«  lU&a 


one    vowrl-»o«n4/ 

canrot, 

IS.  0.  ^v-' 

in 

as  rur/n ;    1 

and   in    Ad] 

01  whiten. 

as    speaJur:    Act,    alalr, 

finiyrr,  kuM^er^     tn   A'Jt^ 

qitatiiy,   u    /: 

Verlr, — Km): 

Ms/iifi' 

J6.  <?    I 

A.  I 

con*trui 

Nc«m  phi..M.  tic 

tipbin  anoiJtcf  N 


H 
in 

oak,  // 
17.  C.  ' 


1 


lipvr   I  I'lti    iici.i 
Government       phi| 
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Q.  Dr.  Angus  awcrts  that  nearly 

iwa     ihoiuaji<l    6%x    hundred 

Haglfcsh     wonls     liave     been 

fwmH      6orn      only     twelve 

<  ?)    Latin    nod    Greek 

\V\al  are  these? 

'  '-,  /Wi,  lo  place,  u 

,    fxftie-it.      From 
ijw,  AS  ttans'f^j  trans* 

From  mr/^i>  and 
,;"/,  mix'TiOH.    From 

,     From  tcnco  ond   (cntuin, 

-  ftt  ■  af>lf,    ex  ■  tent.      From 

atkl     teusttmt    as    con-ffip/t 

'mtt.     From  (/wci?  and  ducfitm, 

'I  -duit -or.     From 

.    ss  /f^V,  theology, 

ur,v.<.r.,  aj5  graphic^  autO' 

Q,  Mention  the  Ani^lb- Saxon 
ci^utvu'enls  of  Ihe  words  syna- 
S^^ff  rtsurrr^fii'H,  dUcipht 
far^Ut  rtp€nfan(4y  hydrO' 
fktbia,  drof>iy,  gnmttryt 
'•'■■'■■■'ftidan,  agrirHUurist. 

Anglo-Saxon     Nouns 

to     the     piccciling    ate 

,     Ari}t,    Utfntin^    fttiJU 

n'^ht),  bispei  (example), 

n  J*— deed,     Hoiny;), 

(wattr*  fright), 

.    ....    \  ■.     tr    ail],    tortk-gemti 

It  •  mcuuriiig),      gerim  -  crafii^ 

■T.  Try     ill      nuntbeis  J,      ecrthlin^ 

'  c»Vjec(ion  was  taken  ty 
.%  al  the  time  of  its 
cuoOf  to  the  word 

!   wurd:i  having  the  tcr- 

'.'■.    such   as  teachiib'e, 

,  turwouniitl/tf,  ate 

ilis  t'lial  govern  ilie 

mtuni.      But    r*iy    U    a    wotd 


that  cannnl  govern  an  Ohjeclivtf 
Ca-se  nnless  Followed  by  a  Prcposi* 
tion,  as,  '  I  rely  ufian  his  coming.' 
F'or  this  reason,  it  is  suggested,  the 
Verb  refy  ought  not  to  take  the 
suffix  -ai/e. 

21.   Q.  Give   the   words  of  Sanon 

derivation  which   most   nearly 

answer    to    the    futluwing  :— 

fjcixittiiott^  dfprtiiioHy  ttrtjatiOH^ 

taiUraction^  depart^  prolaiitlity^ 

riJinihus,  frartsgr^ijtffft,  vera- 

(iiruSf  fcriiiude. 

A.  The  correal lunding  Teutonic 

words  are  brtadfh^  imittesst  height, 

rtjueesingt     go     ttway,      iikeiihood, 

iaughabie,  sin,  tntihfui,  ^x^Abravcry 

respectively. 

23.  Q.  Dislingnish  the  meaning  of 
dependent,  confident,  descnident, 
f  r"  ^m      dependant,      canJidoHt, 
descendant. 
j4.  The   forms    in   -ent    are   tlic 
Adjectives  and  are  derived  directly 
from  the  Latin.     Those  in  -ant  are 
the  Nouns,  and  h.ivc  b*»'n  derived 
from   the    l^lln    indirccily  through 
the  French.      Words  thus  derivcil 
end  in  -ant,  whether  the  vowel  of 
the  Participial  stem  tic  a  or  e, 
23.  Q.  A  compound  word  is  some- 
times used  as  part  of  another 
compound.      Give    three    in- 
stances. 
A.  Such  words  are  Ausfvttu/-m4tn, 
tfirrvP'Uatker,  and  iorJ-lieutenant, 
//uxhand  is  from   A.S.   hus-bonJa, 
house-inhabiter,  ami  tuetins  a  pen$.inl 
who  has   a   fucd  pitce  of  nlKxle. 
Stirrup    i*    A.S.    si^^-rdp  {cUmb- 
rope),  a  rope  for  clitnljing  up.    Th-: 
Latin  c'rigmal  of  iuMten>int  is  Ixum 
tmrfU. 

04.  0-  Mention  the   two  opposite 

theories  on  the  subject  of  in* 

nccliuns, 

j4.  SchU-gcl's  view  represents  Ihcm 

at  syllables,  which,  viewed  sc^^ar* 
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atcly,  hnve  no  sieriifioatu^n,  hni 
wliicii  dclermiite  with  prrciaiun  UiC 
teusc  of  the  words  lo  wlncb  llwy 
aiu  ntuchcd.  The  )x>weT  of  pulling 
forth  these  inOLCtions  >ie  rcgardfr 
8*  fl  living  principle  of  dcvclnpmcnl 
Olid  mcrcasc,  the  possesion  of 
rhich  con>titutcii  an  organic  Un- 
lEC.  The  more  modem  school 
lins  the  opposite  theory  that 
lections  wcreoritjinallv  wunii, 
:h,  like;  ' 
viiiiL-i  I 

•original    si^;,.; '■..    .,    ...  .    ._- 

|.oUca. 

^5'  (?•  nUtingutsh  between  d/iaU' 
iicn  and  abhcrrmtt. 
A,  Dftesuttion  is^  the  eankcsl  dis- 
like winch    compels    05    (o    '  bear 
jvuncij  against'  tLnU  dttextcr)  the 
(Ihini;  we  cond<>ii>  ^       .;,/;/-.(■'  U 
the    act    of    ale. 
ia^AtfrwJiv)  with.i 
olijc-ct  of  lenror  oi  Ui4.^uAU 
s6.  Q,  Mention  any  Engli^  wortU 
which  formerly  posscsicrl  a  cot- 
iiinil  foUiid,  but  i[i  which  It  is 
nuw  beard  no  lunper. 
A.  The   ^uiLuiil  ik  has  di&ap* 

rrttred  in  /i^Ar,  ni^ht,  'w'i'A/,  ri^hi. 
I  is  still  heard   in  the  pronuncia- 
tion  of  these  words  in  sonte  cuuntrv 


,  1 1 '  ■     '  ■-    SI 


or  oonptaa 


roiiuws  III, 

\  Melativr 

f.iUow    tl. 


J.    In  . 

adiipfctl  H 

lo  ^^ ' 

with 


w*>,    'Ip-iwich'   (Irom  uy/jvnr- 
\WfuA),  'alike' (from xf/iV\  'irffr-m 
[^*/1,     The  giiltiiral  h 
ii  words  alto.  ai  in 


inning  of  word*,  f,j^,    ■;> 

rothcpi, 

Slate  (he  rttli's  whicli  ctnrwn 
ic  *  order  of  wonli'  la  £iiglish 

»ClllUttC4». 
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Iw^latvl  ^arif^p  fflHcn  iind<rr  the 


.....   lUe 

'I   trilics 

!y    iheir 

'    aMrtnilcncy. 

I  districts  the 

;  Aniima.vs. 

'  nnd  in  part^ 

DASt-a   and 

il    wittt    the 

-!    inhAt'iunis. 

:<:  ui  iiko  and  LangungM 

^tl   the  rarious  (Jialccls 

.  ^h  luiguflge  th.it  prcvAil 

r«t1ft  of  thir  CDuntrf. 

■  ■■'  "•-  '■-■' i.-'-cfS 

ur- 

Wp«T    SAXnv    rHfilvct 
'    1.  at 

■')', 

,..-.u:,s 

:in(I  his 

2  main- 

ita    asccntlrticv    in     Anglo- 

I'H*  »t    Icn^'th  gsvc  wny  lo 

!     Mid    Anoliam 

irm  Uie  foiindaUon 


' '  inseparalile 

■.  irxlcupl.iin 

-    /■''. 

io  o/ia 

if]t(Csehts 
vvliich  has  the 

.1  ve 
I  in 

A 

■ :  U)  ft 
.lb  more 


distinctly  Tmn^tivc ;  (O  for  \iifor- 
hiii  has  the  negative  force  of  the 
German  fw;  in  fffricm  it  has  the 
&ense  of '  nttcily. 

32.  Q.  How  arc  Tnlerrogativc  scn- 

tenci;s  con*lnicitd  in  English? 
A.  By  placing  tlie  Verb  bdVite 
its  subject,  as,  'Knowcsl  thou  these 
thinf^?*  By  the  employment  of  the 
Verb  do,  O-S  'Do  you  hear?'  In 
Compound  tenses  the  subject  is 
I'laci-ii  .Tftcr  the  auxiliary,  a«,  'Will 
-if"  come?'  '  J>arc  A^  upbraiU?' 

33.  Q.  Comment  unon  the  expres- 
sions, 'tt  weekly  journal,'  'o 
tin  box/  '  an  iron  cupper  * 
(boiler);  "Worcester  chm.i/ 
'a  silver  i"»c\^ltT,'  'ten  diiys* 
quaianiine/  *aDi»junctivcCon- 
junclion.* 

W.  Such  expressions  nre  ainnug 
the  curiitfitid  of  derit'nlion.  In 
each  of  t!iem  the  Adjective  contra- 
dicts the  litcnl  menninj;  of  the 
Noun,  foro!ii;ifmlly  .i/W/r^fd/nieinit 
Romctiiinij  that  nindc  its  nppcarimre 
JaiJv,  l^x  \\2A  a  case  made  of  IvX* 
jivci/,  iiuarattliKi  ^  forty  days*  regu- 
Intion,  and  so  forth.  It  is  from  Ihi: 
fact  of  the  literal  meaning  of  these 
Substantives  U'iny  drttppci  or  for- 
gotten, that  iliey  are  capable  i>f 
litiug  coupled  with  Adjectives  of 
<Utfcrcot  meaning. 

34.  Q,  Mention  five  fundamental 
rules  of  English  Syntax. 

A.  (1)  The  VcrbagrcL-s  with  it« 
Subject  in  num!*r  and  nersun.  (a) 
Transitive  Verbs  and  rrcjwsitittns 
are  followed  by  ft  Noun  (or  its  Ci^uj- 
valent)  in  the  Objective  Case,  (3I 
Every  Adjective,  or  word  used  aa 
an  Adjective,  qualifies  or  ulhcrwibe 
di^I»nguishes  some  Nnun  cxprt's-sfd 
orundcTSloivl.  (4)  Advrriw  mctify 
the  meaning  of  nrty  wnnls  which 
convey  the  idea  of  on  action  or 
:ittiihuie,  ai\d  ivovvVt  viti  cA  tANsX- 
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cnce-  i.€,  l>ie  Vci1\  the  AdjcclWe, 

mwl    the    AOvt-rb.     {<■    '"— -'-Mve 
nijil  Disjunclivc  Pai'  to- 

gether notions  or  r.'-  •.  aich 

Eol'l  the  s^me  rel&tion  iii  auy  givca 
sentence. 

35-   Q'  ^^'hat  is  the  sniall<;5t  numhtT 
of  *  Parts  of  Speech  '  th.it  cr>ul*l 
exwt  ill  any  language  ?     Wlioi 
is  the  simplest  classification  of 
the  words  that  Actually  exist  in 
En^li&h. 
A.   The  smallest  ponible  nQmbcr 
of  Farts  of  Speech  itial  a  laDj^'Unge 
cnuM  possess   would   be  the   Nuiin 
and  the  Verb.     Senttrnc'.-s  could  be 
formed   of   these  two  iorls  of  wnnis 
nionc,  but   both   are  essential— the 
oite  In  name  the  subject  spoken  of, 
the  other  to  express  what  is  said 
ft)»oat  the  subject.     The  worls  that 
ftOlUflUy  exist  in  EnglJiii  miftht,  f-er- 
hiips,  be  rcducetl   to   f>iur,  but   not 
fewer,  namely— (i)  Words  that  arc 
llie  nnnieft  of  things  (in  ihc  nidr^t 
sense  of  the  word)  ;   (2)  I'rclicolivc 
and  Attributive  words  ;  {.;)  Words 
tlial    express   rclnlioo ;    (4)  Wtitds 
that    express    feeling    rather    than 
lh(iUi;ht.     Under  (1)  would  V  in- 
cluded Nouns  and  Pronoun's;  unicr 
(a)  Adjectives,  Verbs,  and  Advcibs; 
under  (3)  Prepusitions  and  Conjunc- 
tions;  under  (4)  Interjections. 
36.  (?•  Kxpfcss  this  in  lobular  form  : 
TAni.r.  OF  t-NGUstr  wokds, 
A.  Words— 
(1)  Give  names  to  per* 
sons  or  ibJnijs. 


(a)  Ascribe  Al  tributes 
to  [tcrsuns  or 
thini^s  (including 
fictions). 


(J)  ExprtsR     tt\aV\ott» 


Noaiut. 

Prons. 

(Per.) 

Adjft. 

(Includ. 

Adj. 

I'ront ) 

Verb*. 

Ad  vs. 


y6.  Vtc^. 


U) 


57. 


EaprcAS  fcr1in£ 

nthcr  lUttA 

tbottfitht. 
Q.  Place  Mcli  of 
)>hraMa  in  ■  mil 
t^wn     pon-tr'niiaaij 


rf; 


thinki 


/; 

mttft 
tm  f 

A.  ri. 

answer     : 
ATy  !  ■ 

tktin  u-'ttmt 
no    clearer 
opinion. 
lenmcd 
tbmight  5  .  -J 
simple.     (5)  He  i«1 
at   maUin^   Latin 
tulor  thinks  him  or, 
John    is    'he   ctevrtcf 

Ja:r 


merit* 


38.  (?.  ^ 
foil 

(0  ■ 

(2>     . 


of  Uic 
tiorv. 
(3)  Irft  rvK 
And  It 


CiiO. 


>ui  t^  «/u<f/  u  perhaps 

li  &penk  or  Ihc  trulh  of 
f,  and  not  of  lu  v^ra- 

Vtrvrity  means  tlte 
bI  observance  of  truili, 

r&thcr  (h«  cpillielof  a 

liian  nfa  thmi;. 

,, ....  ,  ,...  „.-  :-w,A.^^ 

HI 

.  : ;  I  (i- 

governcd  by  Ut. 
must  be  iinrlcmiood 
wr.     Gazr  is  an  In- 
v<  Verb.    To  jjivc  it  a 
ivc  fore?   it  miist   I>c 
by  a  Trcposition. 
more  usual  to  write, 
whuM,  ele,      ll'/toie, 
,  nwy  be  justified  here 
gold  i£  pcrsoni^cd. 
by  examples  ibe  dif- 
ys  in   wliidi  a  iiiinple 
nay  be  rendered  com- 

ipte  sentence  may  Iw 
IplcK  by  the  addition  of 
e,  an  Adjective  cloiue. 
lai  claase,  g^s^. — 

THE  SAME  UAliE 
COMPLKX. 
^     It  WAS  !>linwn  htm 
n         Icfureliandw^d/ 
m         ih£  rtsiiii  would 
^^K^j)f  (Noun  clause). 
^^Klie        advantage 
l^'^  ^>Auk      natural 
ability     derive t 
from      training 
fAdj.   clauM.')  It 
Immense  and  in- 
calculable. 
gf    How  many  of  ottt 
b         IridlK  seem  slight 
vA^H    uv    t'A-IC 
lA/m  in  ike  fast 
(Aflv.  dAUacJ. 


40.  <?.  Give  some  accuonl  of  the 
letter  c  and  its  uses. 

A,  C  was  invcstcrJ  with  its  pre* 
sent  (-like  sound  by  the  Ftcnch 
influence  which  accompanied  the 
Norman  Conquest.  before  that 
time  it  was  never  used  but  with  tlte 
k  sound,  which  it  still  has  bcfure  <t, 
0,  H,  OS  calif  cod,  rut,  eta  Many 
words  that  were  spelled  with  f  in 
Anglo-Saxon  are  now  spelk-d  wiih 
M.  Ihus  rect/-H,  nn,  ricen^  n'rce, 
have  become  cAa^,  chin,  chifi'm^ 
(kurch.  Through  French  intlucncci 
again,  eh  came  to  represent  a  Ljitin 
c.  Thns  wc  gel  (hamher^  (haf^cr^ 
(hap^l,  etc,  (roin  iamsra^cnpiiulurrt^ 
(dptlia,  etc. 

41.  Q.  Mention  the  dcri^'stion  of 
the  followiitg  wards,  all  of  Litem 
from  the  French,  but  mnre  or 
less  altered  from  the  original 
siw-'Iling:  — ChaniicUer^  curfcv^ 
aandelion^debcnnairt  tgr^merry, 
ffrnndam,  Ux'^rdemain,  mau^Vt 
paramour^  fonlry,  ftrdy, 

A.  The  original  French  expres- 
sions are — efuiHtr-ilatr^  couvrt-feH^ 
dmt'dt-Uon,  di'lhin-<k$re,  grand- 
merci^  gratuU  -  dame,  lilgfr  •  de  • 
main,  mul^TC  (Lnt.  maU  gratum\ 
fttr  amour ^  ftrsil  (  Lai,  pttr9- 
selinum),  par  Uiei*. 

42.  Q.  Wh.11  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Romance  prefix  tf  when  forming 
part  of  Eiii^liih  words? 

A.  It  may  rcprucnt  either  the 
L.ntin  ah  "1  -^  -  nd  (to).  We 
have  thv-  h'  -  (Fr.  ahre^r^ 

Ur\m  Lat.  i.'  iil^cund  (Lni. 

,il-ttndiir£,  Ui  iluu'  in,  wave  after 
wave),  and  many  other  words.  The 
second  appean  in  oihirce  (to  bring 
to  a  cktf  or  head),  adjourn  (to  put 
off  to  another  day,  Fr.  four),  assauli 
(to  jump  at,  L.it.  anultart,  from  aJ 
and  uilfo),  and  many  cithrrs. 
Jjialc  wh* 
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etymology  of  the  following 
words  •.—Blame,  /ajr,  noty  wig, 
miscreant^  stipulation,  rigma- 
roUt  raugade,  twdve,  such 
(Lond.  Matric,  June  1877). 
A.  Blame,  Fr.  tidnur,  O.F. 
hlasnur^  from  Lat  blasphsmare. 
Pay,  Fr.  payer,  Lat.  pacare,  to 
appease.  Wig,  an  abbreviaiioa  of 
periwigs  Fr.  perruque,  from  Ital. 
parruca.  MisckeaNT,  Fr.  int'i:«aii/, 
from  the  negative  prefix  mis-  (LaL 
minus)  and  Ljit.  credo,  to  believe. 
Aliscreani  originally  meant  '  mis- 
believer.* Miscreant  and  recreant 
have  both  come  down  to  ns  from  a 
time  when  a  difference  of  religious 
belief  was  accounted  the  most  hein- 
ous of  crimes.  STIPULATION,  from 
Lat.  stifulatio,  a  Roman  form  of 
contract,  in  which  symbolical  use 
was  made  of  a  straw  (Lat  stipula). 
Some  reject  this  account  of  the 
word's  origin,  and  derive  it  from  an 
old  Latin  word  stipulus^  fast,  firm. 
Rigmarole  (a  long,  unintelligible 
story)  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
ragman-roll,  the  name  of  a  game  in 
which  certain  characters  were  drawn 
out  of  a  roll  by  a  string  attached  lo 
each.  It  is  also  explained  as  mean- 
ing *  devil's  roll,' the  word  ra^wH 
lieing  stated  to  be  Scandinavian, 
and  to  mean  *  coward.'  Renegade 
is  traceable  through  Ital.  renegato  to 
Low  Lat,  renegalus.  It  meant  at  first 
probably  one  who  has  denied  the 
faith,  and  to  whom,  in  consequence, 
were  denied  its  consolations  and 
privileges,  for  the  Participle  is  a 
i'assive  Participle.  Compare  our 
old  word  runagate,  which  has  the 
same  origin  through  the  M.E.  reite- 

gat.       (I'or  NOT,  TWELVE,  SL'CH,  SCC 

ti  ram  mar.) 

44.  Q.  Accountforthelettersinitalics 
in — ^namf,  thes^,  thos«,  passen- 
ger, soveteigH,  wcticst*  cifws. 


potAtos,  s^tre,  irq 
work,  rightivas,  toi 
oar  (Lend.  Matric,  [ 
A.  In  KAUB  the  <  d 
the  trowel  a  is  Icng. 
{tJUs-e)  the  second  ;  is  i: 
bat  in  THOSE  it  merely 
length  of  the  preccdi 
since  there  is  an  A.S. 
Passenger  (Fr.  passant 
intrusive  «.  In  soveri 
Low  Lat.  superanus)  a 
in.  Compaxc/oreign  froi 
Wettest  is  an  instai 
doubling  of  a  final  con:^ 
short  vowel  when  aaoti 
b  added.  Id  cities  il 
in  the  Lat  eivitas.  Ci\ 
shortened  into  diaJem, 
cite,  Eng.  city.  POT 
Span,  patata)  is  one  oft 
o  that  make  their  plural 
SCEPTRE  and  sceptic  t 
sents     the     Greek     sk 

wmxTTtxis).       In    HANDIV 
hand-ge-iveorc')    the    / 
work,  and    represents 

ing  of  ^  to  t).       RiGHTE' 

A.S.  r/^a'M,right-fasbii 
shows  an  intrusive  b. 
(A.S.  cuthe)  the  /  has  bt 
by  false  analogy,  Ot 
owes  its  o  to  eoicer,  a  1 
A.S.  ure. 

45.  Q,  What  is  remarl 

the    derivation    of 

handkerchief?    Me 

other  compounds  c 

origin. 

A.  The  word  kerchiej 

coutfre-chef,   and   meant 

covering  for  the   head. 

sense  of  head  (chef )  so 

disappeared,    that     the 

compound  handkerchief- 

in  which  again  the  mean 

was  disr^arded,  so  tha 

ncckhandkcrchiff  was  n 
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ngla  uc  Oi/ueUurl, 
r ;  Afffft:n.-^£,  man- 
vtmu/f  air  •  farer  ; 
,"io»"CTful  ;  maiTftnt- 
Hlotl  ;  uid  a  Host  or 
ia&.  At  ill  kerckiff, 
I  many  words  u  ilis- 
Um  cbnngcs  thcjr 

hxl  langaA^ea,  and 
e,  have  wc  icccivcd 
ig  worils  : — Otjth^f, 
'reef,  i-Cih,  If.'a.'n, 
I,  fttiih,  dte^  arrua- 

m/,    rar-oust  (Ltiod. 

,  ndntnf  or 

iu,ii  fi  h.is  t'C'-'i  1' '-t 
ring  willi  ih.     i.    ■ 

btt  infliteoce  of  the 
.  aurftm),  (ixtm  the 
'  name  dcnotct.!  the 
)f  (he  fniil.  Natne 
1  the  fiiiit  in  15th 
jSU,  Turkist,  mcati- 
■ain.'  Recently  in- 
LNrz,  HindoDtanee, 
eantng  'spotted'  or 
!>f  moJem  introduc- 
from  Persian  tAtiA, 
of  CrtiKadcs.  Rc- 
fwir,  Lnl.  rethptrf. 
J.  Chagrin,  Fr. 
ttivation  unknown. 
wmv,  a  tree.  Com* 
HO*,  lyih  cenliiry. 
>.  (yt,  wii!i  nn  iitlni* 
tioM.  PiiOl.,  Wtlsh 
nis.  DlK  IE  from 
M  en.  iiy-ijt^dey-rn^ 
oiigMi,  Ihe 
I.:,  .'ft  or  «'«/■- 

,j/tafa.    Roman 


occupation  of  Britain.  Fetish, 
Portuj^ncse,  ffituo,  witchcraft. 
Armadiixo,  Spanish,  literally  *t!ie 
tittle  arincd  animal,'  arrnaJa  being 
cfjui^TiIcm  in  Spanish  to  Lit. 
armatut.  Recently  introduced. 
Carouse,  frnm  ijcrman  gar  aus^ 
right  ouL     Used  as  early  as  Hack- 

lu>l*S    time.         CONCATKNATtON,    a 

linking     together    (Lat.    con     and 

catena^   a   chain),   is    said  to  hnvc 

been   introduced    l>y    Sir    Thomas 

More. 

47.  Q.  Of  the  hybrid  words,  anth 

httu!ycii,    purcness,    sffYa/nU'/, 
urtrezcrcrtt/f     uittur'tM,      |>uint 
out  from  what  lanyimjjc  each 
tiotiion  of  lhe*e  words,  sever- 
ally, has  been  ilerivcd. 
yf.  (I)  Anli-siaU-chittrhi    Auti 
.1  ■!    'hiirch  arc   from  the   Creek, 
:!  <!ii  the  Lalin.     (,2)  Ftiliffwrhi, 
/j.'j.-  li  a  Ko'nance  Adjective  (Irotn 
Lat.  faisui),  hood  {hdtf)  an  En}<li^ 
ending.        (3)    J-'crtilizt :     Here    a 
Latin    Adjective    {ftriiUs)  has   rr- 
ceived  a  Creek  siiflix.  (4)  I/ttHtreis; 
Merc  an  English  word  ha«  received 
a   Romance    suffix.     (5)   Pttrttuis ', 
Puretuit  is  a   Latin  word  (/w/Tii) 
with  an  [English  ending.  (6)  Strfum' 
Id:    Here,  as    in  huntrtss^  a  Ro- 
mance suBix  follows  a  word  of  Eng- 
liOi  derivation.      (7)    Unrevenndx 
Here  a  Roin:\nce  word  (from  lat. 
rcvcrmdut)   has    taken  an  lincti^h 
prc6jc,       /r-rn'trtHd   would     nave 
uecn    a    more    accurate    form.     (8) 
tPViicism  :  The  termination  is  from 
the  Greek.     The  earher  portion  of 
the  wnrvl  is  English. 
4S,  Q.  What   is  the  derivation  of 
tlic  woid  ri^/ifet^ui  f    What  is 
the  luual  origin  of  English  Ad- 
jectives with  the    lermioaLiua 

A.    /iixhUom    if    derived    frun 


^^^^^^^^m 

SiO                      A    MANUAL    OF    OUR 

uutmi;k  tvNCvs.      1 

A.S.     riAturit.      Tlii*    won!     Ii»s 

Grimm   (*.ir  •iv'^i  sn.l    ^^^ 

n^'thing  lu  do  with  the  lerminntinn 

arm    (^li  ■ 

■ouFy  which  in   many  English  Ad- 

lioriily r]T 

jectives  rqtrcwnts  the   Latin  -rtft, 

^jA 

•  •Ht,  and  'Orur  (full  o(\  as  i^^ous 

IS  a  V 

H  <T                       .M7tfWj{Lat.  a/iJr/i//|, 

— J    , 

^^H  i,                                  vi),   l*at   il:»  fi}(i:li)ng 

^^H  i,.,                .     11  atcd,  inienliunAlly 

-,    ■  ■ 

^f       nr  tiniolenlio Daily,  la  wonls  of  that 

•  lon-l  n*  huneL'     ir 

H         class.     Tlic  terminaiinn  ■•wii  means 

state*,  afiliiiil?  an?  f 

H         <  WAV  *   or   *  manner,'   so    llisl    the 

and   '   ' 

H         literal  meaning  of  ri/ifwit  is  'righr- 

C-ilL 

H 

(The     Mini'i:      11       1    iijj''>i>  ^H| 

H        49.  0*  Give  instance*  of  wofrJaend- 

uijuld   supply  nutctui  1^1 

H               tng  in  -tii,  in  which  the  s\tfti% 

vt)1lI(ne,^                               ^H 

■                has    the    force    of    'furnished 

52.                      '    lite  f'ttiM 

H wiih'  or  'well  supplied  with  ;' 

■ ' '     ^^•  -rf>      ^H 

^^^^^^ytlvs  of  A1j<.tr.ict  Verbal  Nouns 

W.      /I/                                        ■ 

^^^^^^Bn  •/ 

Wi7/,r)  an                           >■ 

ni//// or  i<.>    ■                     ^1 

■         ifard-iti,  Airrn-fJ,  talent ~e(i  :  of  the 

first  would  mr                  ifl 

H         %ccctTi»\,  Jfisht,  guilt,  eofueii  ;  of  llw 

or  vhvtlicr   I                    iS 

H         U<X,  lettf^th,  hreoiith,  widths  etc. 

second,                               ^1 

H         50.  Q,   McntifiQ     any    wonls     ihnl 

The  AS                             -M 

H                 have  been  added  to  our  vocobu- 

'tj|fl 

H                 lary  in  the  present  century. 

•t^^^^H 

■             ^    ■' 

-i^^^^H 

■         belo'v 

i^^^H 

^^  w'^c.-.  .  , 

■I^H 

^^^mwn\\   telf^^am^    tinders^    soiKUVtfy, 

cxprrssion,  ^  i  ih  y<m  Al^H 

^^0  oni'l  luon^  others,  especially  tcicniiiic 

'  I  mine  ycitt  to  tn<'w.*    4H 

^^^  tcrmi.      lo  America,  it  i£  saifl,  wc 

53.  Q.  Explain                a 

^^        owe  foincttieTtifi,  cntiiti^rs,  and  im- 

iheir   orki                ^ 

^^H  WJffiZft/i,    the    c   ■'            -    Iii    enii- 

'  ^^^B 

^^^Bx'itM//.       Jmni:                               have 

^^^^B 

1H^^| 

H         \VycIif's  "  tometinx^s,' 

^^H 

K^  51.  Q.  Hx  plain  the  meaning  of  the 

'^1 

^^K           K'llouing     surnames:  —  CfM, 

ifl 

^^H            /i.i'fvw,       Jcnrur^         Tttfirr, 

/>'. .                              H 

^^^          Grimm,  Strongf-tk'-arm^Jtty, 

^B 

1^1 

■                >f>(/. 

.l^^k 

H            A.  Cshb  (core,  or  harbonr)  and 

tivc                       'iftl^^l 

^L        Parrffw  (htlll   arc   finm  nmife*  of 

men  in                     '^^'^^^l 

^^^Kpl:ic<-«  ;  yirMff/r  (ininer)  nil! 
^^^Bfiloiliier,   froni  Ccrm.   /*>  ' 

vif'Ipt-                  '"^H 

to   ponc>                   .^^^1 

^^^^■le    frum    names  of   occuj. ^.i..  ,  . 

KR|*>i%h  i'<^L.-.>  H.-   ^*P^^| 

I'lIAJJITAt  OF  OUR   MOTHER   TONGUE, 
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lihe  (bet  of  tlic  Verb 
M"  {yen  meanings,  the 
.  is  thai  llic 
*.i5  developed 
;.<i,i'.i  I'i'.a  of  Kimplc 
tince  he  who  i»r>^^esse» 
f  of  anolher  ^k^/  ii  to 

The   V«b  M  own.' 

po^icss '  {f.f.    '  I  own 

U  from  A.S.  ekgnian 

nglibh     (axms  —  ahneUf 

alao  aAnint,  ohnicn\ 
ned  from  A.S.  o^^/i  or 

own'  (fjil.  /m/trtMs), 
Tticiple  of  fic"M.  ^y  the 
the  cauvil   sullix  -tan. 

Verb  '  I  uwn/  in  the 
I  admit,'  has  quite  a 
{in  from  the  precftling. 
'om  A.S.  unnan,  '  lo 
ildle  English  tmuen), 
perhaps  to  have  taken 

ottn,  but  the  influence 
lODcr  form  .ttiti  has  prc- 
sui'h  Jis(inc!iun.  This 
r  time  rocnnt,  'I  grant 
'  a  me.tnin^  which  was 

by    •  i     grant    as    an 

IngnL^h  between  the 
Cifgno/t  an-I  Dirived. 
n  some  word;  ihAt  are 
I  wilh  htar  (the  Vcrli), 
fie  tlul  arc  derived  front 

(icral  meaning  of  r^'^o/^ 

|/i«)    i*    '  of    ihe    same 

kte<i,*or 'akin.'  C^j;;nate 

hen,  arc  such  as  are  of 

ck.    Cognzte  wordii  are 

appear,  with  characicr- 

(c«,  in  more  lonf^tiajie* 

td  hence  nfTcitl  gMutad 

ig  that  they  came  from 

"iiL     'Hiu-i  the 

ar»in(ierman 

...  ^Titr^  in  LifttiD 

m  Icelandic  as  aM 


rroliaiily  Ihcrc  exislcd  sonie  Arjran 
Of  Indo-Germanic  form  from  which 
at)  of  these  have  ■ipruuf;,  alike  an*!  yet 
difTercnt  from  nil  of  them.  Ad^riivd 
word  is  one  that  has  been  formed 
ffra  anolher,  either  by  gradual  and 
unconscious  chnngc  in  passing  fr<>m 
one  generation  to  another,  or  by 
addiniT  prefixes  or  stiflixes.  Thus 
from  A.S,  hiim^  fwarm^  ^'^Jf^%  «* 
have  'derived'  in  one  <ierLMr  our 
modern  £ngh5>h  words  honu,  hami, 
heavy^  the  changea  having  been  ac- 
ciniipHshetl  in  Irnnsini^^iun  thrtiiigh 
snccc^stve  generations.  Again,  fnirn 
lat.  rivtiJ,  a  stream,  have  been 
formed  rtvu/ur,  a  rivulel,  and  the 
Verbs  riv-art  and  de-rivixre^  which 
mean  to  take  water  from.  Ihe 
word  bear^  for  ioKtance.  is  dcrivetl 
directly  from  A.S.  htran^  which  It 
Ciignate  with  the  I-alin  fer-ftt, 
the  Lircck  ^ifiif,  the  San«:rit  Mr/, 
and  the  Gothic  bairaUy  all  of ' 
«hii'h  wttrds  contain  the  mot  M<//", 
which  roeani  to  carr)'.  Dcnvniivca 
of  har  arc  ht'ar*er^  6ear'in^i  A«/^ 
aMf^  hirfh,  etc. 

55.   Q.  What   11    the   difTerencc    In 

meaning  Iietwecn  monitvry  and< 

moticitiry,  dr/iniU   and   ihfini- 

tiv(,    cndible    an' I    (rvdiiat'Ut 

{onfiiient  iiml  con/idont,  z'i'/uotis 

and     z>i/iua/f    txp^dUnt    and 

€.\ptditiout  f     (i^jnd.    Matric, 

June  1S86.) 

A.  The  (lifTerence  will  Ik  seen  in 

the  follu wing  examples  ;— 'FreOTiJM/- 

tery  symptomjt,'  and   *a  mcurtary 

crisis.'   *  A  (/e;tfM//r  object  in  life,'  and 

•  the  ArliL-le  ihf  is  n  tlfinilive  wortl  ' 
(f./.  a  word  that  limits  the  Ki^nifi- 
ciiinn  of  the  word  to  whith  it  '^\ 
jnincO).     'A  rrftiiUe  witness' andl 

•  bis  comluct  IB  very  crfdiiabU.** 
'  Canfiiitnt  of  success'  anil  *  he 
made  mc his <onfidont.'  '  A  vinuotis 
moa,'  and  'such  conduct  it  virtuai 


(i>,  ■■  -'  •ThUcootw 

it  f  iiift  flight  wu 

'-«/' .  -JyJ. 

56.  <>.  NVbM  do  you  Itaow  f' 
origin  «»f  ihwc  wonJB  :   Cu 
UfiTi/TsitYt    D'^'^t   S^^tTtim, 
S'Hfffttf,    ScA^/ar^    /**!/»    /■*».', 

At  (1)  Celiej^  is  from  Lat,  «/- 
leciuntf  a  worrl  (]cnvc<l  fn^ni  (he 
Verb  col-figo,  to  collect,  so  (hat  a 
College  signifies  'a  collec(ion  of  men ' 
or  *  a  corporale  body. '  (a)  Umveriity 
x%  from  \jxi.  Hntvtrsitixs ,  propctly 
an  Ab&tioci  N  '■  ■  ":ing  'uni- 
versality/ but  \  •  concirtc 
nirfining  of  '  ttti  ^t  of  all ; ' 
tlic  oritpnal  idea  of  a  L'liivcrAiiy 
bcir^,  [MrrhaiJS,  tlinl  under  cettain 
fr>(ticlt>tns  It  shimki  L>c  open  to 
all  cnina&i  and  afTwtd  facililicfi  for 
instruct  i<m  in  every  branch  of 
Icoming.  (3)  Dt^ret  is  from  Lat. 
Trcp.  di^  and  sraiins^  a  step.  A 
dcj^rce  U  a  tUp  in  acudemical 
dignity,  and  (hoic  who  take  the 
Ktcp  are  said  to  'eraduate.'  (4)  To 
Examint  is  to  weigh  in  a  balance 
{txamm),  and  the  pr  v—  ■  >  ■■  ■.>  hich 
the  aiiniiuiictiK  of.s'  T|iiJy 
nre  cviimated  (or,  11.  Tital 
language,  '  weighed ')  is  catied  an 
cxatnrnalion.  (5}  A  Stt^tnt  is  one 
who  studies  {$tudet\  (he  w^n^  being 
dcri\i*d  frnm  llic  Present  r'artkiple 
of  the  Latin  V'eib  f'-— '--•  -i^  » 
iVA^/tfr  means  mucli 
as  a  student,  Init  lhc)< 
fact  ab'm(  its  derivation,  that  it 
means,  literally,  *aperson  of  leisure  ;* 
Grk.  fx%\.m.  In  primitive  s<icicly, 
ct-vsaiinn  frnm  manual  lalK>ur  for 
th<?  piirpoee  of  study  woultl  Irnve 
alatdsl  the  appearance  of  rcil  or 
iiiaciivily.  (7)  Pats  is  from  Fr. 
ft$jsfr,  either  from  Low  Latitt  fa^S' 
ort^  a  fieqnrnlalivc  of  ftntiderr^ 
or  from  ^ma,  &  tlcp,  %  wttuh,  ^ 


lluiu      I. 
jVS.    /r 

/I'sf-.    '- 

set:-- 
or 

Afi 

otil; 
OTiiiM.i., 

meant, 
care   mT 

is 

his  jiJy. 

57.   C'. 


1 


A, 


(f)  it' I /-ju-jt.> 

tioos. 

(^  Nniin*  funoii 

11.  tiiasi 


^itny.*irBoa»' 


Ill,  Numerous  Sufi5s(rs — 

(rt)  Nuun,  as  kaad^  shipy  dom, 

rtaty  etc. 
(*)  Adjective,  is/u/f/j/f  rw,  iVA, 

etc. 
(r)  Verb,  u  fit. 

Also  Prefixes,  as  a,  j/,  ^r, 

TV.  Most  (nDno<]'Ibbic  words. 
V.  Knnies     of     seasons,     natural 
features,      kindred,     simple 
emotion<;,  etc.,  arc  generally 
Tcu  Ionic. 
VI.  Broadly  speaking,  (oturtte  and 
/Vir('»</#/«rtcimsarcToutoniC, 
instruct    nod   gcntral    terms 
are  Borouice,  or  at  any  rale 
Clatsie. 
Teutonic  Sentence — 

Eight  hundred  men    out  of  the 
doui^hty  hoit  stood  there  till  tht 
others  had  gene. 
Konmncc  Sentence^ 
AW'/*  heroes  long  maintain  Just 
fottses,    firmly    enduring    in- 
sufferahh  injuHes. 
The  latter  sentence  is  much  more 
di/Ficult    of    compoflition    than    the 
fonwcr,  as  nearly  all  the   Frcposi- 
lifins,  Conjunctions,  and  other  Far- 
|tcle«  arc  Teutonic. 
58.   Q.  With  what  kind  of  poetical 
^t  aic   Single,   Double,  and 
Triple  Kliymes  used?    Include 

Pr  in  your  an&wer  the  cases  of 
■  Cataleclic  (trunraled)  and  Hy- 
■  pcnnetric  feet. 
A,  {a)  Single  /rhymes  are  used 
in  perfect  Iambics  and  Anapct-sis, 
in  Trochees  and  Amphibrachs  trun- 
calnl  (of  one  syllable),  and  in 
Dactyls  truncated  (of  two  syllables). 
.\i*tg/e  A'hyfttrs  cannot  be  used  wiib 
Hypermclric  fed. 

{0)  Double  Rhymes  are  employed 
Jn  perfect  TrochcM  and  Amphi- 
brachs,  llypcrmctric  Iambics  and 
AnapacstSf  and  in  Calalccltc  Dactyls. 


(it)  Triple  Rhymes  (which  should 
not  be  confoumlpd  with  rhyming 
triplets)  arc  employed  with  peiftct 
Dactyls,  Ilypcrmetric  Amphibrach* 
(with  one  additional  syllable)  and 
with  Hypermelric  Anapxsts  having 
one  syl  labte  in  excess.  Trifle 
Rhymes  cannot  be  used  with  Cata- 
Icctic  feet. 

N.B. — Among  writers  on  Prwsody, 
great  confusion  exists  as  to  what 
are  Hypermctric,  and  what  GUa^ 
lectic,  feet. 

The  best,  however,  aj^cc  that — 

1.  Inmbics  and  AnapA'als  cannot 

be  Cataleclic. 

2.  Trochees  and  Dactyls  cannot 

be  Hypcrmctric. 

3.  Amphibrachs   m:iy  be   cither 

Hypennctric  or  Ciilalectic. 
59,  Q.  Draw   up   a    table   of   ihc 
Keltic  group  of  languages. 


-^.— 


Keltio 


X 


(I.  Erse. 
I.  CadAtlic,  -j  a.  Gaelic. 
(3.  Manx. 
(Nearly  extinct.) 
{  4.  Welsh. 


II.  Kymric, 


6a.   Q.  Draw    up   a 


A.^ 


TeatoiLio,.^ 


1  5.  Armoii- 
)  can. 
(  6.  Comjih, 
(Extinct.) 
table  of  the 
'eutonic  group  of  languages. 

I.  Loiu     German     or 
Low  Dutch— 

a,  English. 

b.  Dutch, 
r.  Flemish. 

II.  I/igh     German    pr 
High  Dutch— 
Modem  Germaiii 

III.  CarAfV  (extinct). 

IV.  Norse— 
n.   Icelandic. 
^.  Swedish. 
e.  Danish. 
d.  Norwegian, 


This  Vocabulary  contains   numerous  words  of  iiUi 
derivation,  many  of  which  are  typical  of  changes 
have  undergone  cither   in   |>assinjj  from  one   Iaq] 
nnother,  or  in  the  same  language  at  different  e\ 
have  a  liistorical  rather  than  an  et)'mo!ojp(.-al  int 
meaning  and  derivation  of  many  of  them  have 


Examinations. 

MdfST (O.E.  HjetftUr).  Compare 'an 
umpire'  from  'a.  nampire*  («*« 
f<tf)t  *  an  otarigc'  for  'a  naninj* 
U'crsian  worU),  and  'an  uuch* 
from  *  A  nouch '  (OM  French 
rtttut^/te,  a  iHickle).  The  tlmpping 
ol  (he  n  is  pn^bably  owing  to  the 
(itclixjng  of  uM  and  vriW.  Thus, 
in  Sliaiicspcare,  we  gel  nnwU 
from  •  mine  uncle.' 

Aghaat,  struck  with  terror.  The 
]>ropcr  spelling  of  the  yrot^  \% 
ti^'ML  as  It) — 

*  So  sore  a^jsi  was  Einclye.* 
—Chcutfr.  C.  T.  2343. 
j^,^ast  is  f.-.r  the    A.S. 


(,nitcnsivc)  1  ■    er)  and  a 

rm-t  /,'if/,  wi —  „;  ,  .  ns  in  A.S. 
j^Sitjft,  (o  Icnify.  Tlic  final  /  is 
nri>LiabIy  McreKcnl,  as  iti  <lrt-/, 
i^-hts-t,  itvm  A.S.  AiTi,  a  cum* 

mohil. 
Anoodote.    An »  .    , 

I'crly  "on  t:. 

a  piece  of  ^        ;    :  ^  .....  . 

It   comes  from   the   Greek   «>i«- 

l>r«,  not  given   out,  or   uniiult- 

l.-lud. 
Any  a.  the  iron  block  on  which  a 

U.a<:k!imilh  ' '   -        ' 

out,     The  wotu  m  K.^.  w>on-  \      \nwu4i^    ItsdWli^ 


fiH:  the  Utter  nilaUe 


Ar 


Jr.   Afiiitir,  U\^.  , 
plough.     Cogn^' 
Ihc   Greek   if*i 
A.S.  friatf,     1 ; 


oltsoUlc  <ort  Id 

in  Dcui,  xxi,  4 

Avalooobo,     a 

Iiyni  (he  Pr"? 


lor.  AS  in 
A  vare. 

hu 

cortu^..  , 

pic/m   a   or  jp 

v-.^r.T.-f.  erc.V 
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good  rctuon  (o  thtnlc 
Be  A.S.  tf  rrv;^  appears 
s  Bat  syUable  of  aw,t- 
laajnurJ;  that  the 
tKf-r.-r.irr,  ore  itlcnticat 
in^^  alike  «»- 
lelhci  morally 
ly,  p-avcrsc,  ct>ntnir^-, 

E-oIl  eatlicr  uses 
ng  uut  lilts  view 
loe  colour.  An 
^w  Lai.  hxur. 
liUuU,  Skcat 
IT  iniiiAl  /  acenift  In 
I  roisUkcn  for  the 
rticlct  as  if  the  won! 
;  we  sec  the  uj-'posile 
iftrtf  ivy,  a  cornipiion 
from  the  LaL  kiiiira. 


IS  a  cnrtup- 
dcrivc'l 
rw,  Ork. 
itc-flovrcr. 
larity  appears  \o  h.-\vc 
weca  this  flower  and 
illart  of  a  bahtstraih. 
iriey*houBe.'  is  a  con- 
'  i'tuirti,  from  i>trt, 
il  /rr/,  a  plakic.  Ity 
iX  all  rescmLlaiicc 

is  m  form  of  boom, 
'ilh  ihe  German 

inio);  of  which  li, 

k*e  ircc. 
O.E.  hfd-riJa,  a 

tnight.   Iliii  scenic 

appellaiioQ  of  an 

>n.      It    is    nu 

yet  priist-riAtUn 

S;Unc  mmlel,  and 

'  u.  si. 

J  ihe 
luidy  custodians  ol 


the  Tower  of  I-on-Ion  and  olhci 
pbces.  Popular  elymolc^y  con- 
nects their  naroe  with  the  '  roast 
beef  of  Old  England,'  on  account, 
perhaps,  of  their  well-ftd  appear- 
ance. The  narne  denotes,  how- 
ever, a  man  who  stands  behind  a 
htffety  or  sideboard. 

Beldam,  an  old  woman,  a  hae. 
TlitK  %vnrd  luis  '  drieriufjlcd '  m 
a  most  reniarkablc  manner,  since 
it  is  cvideixly  an  abbreviation  of 
beldame,  i.e.  •  fair  lady'  (Lot. 
bclla  domino). 

Belfry  is  a  wotd  that  has  no  con- 
nection with  *bell,'  bat  means 
*  watch-tower.*  It  is  a  corruption 
of  ihc  Middle  Knglish  h^rfray^ 
M,H,G.  berc-fritf  from  berc,  pro- 
tection (fiom  herfftH,  to  protect), 
and//Ti',/r/«/,  a  place  of  security, 
a  lower.  I'he  modem  Ccmuui 
friedt  means  only  '  peace' 

Betimoe,  in  time.  Formerly  ht- 
timt^  the  final  s  being  due  to  the 
habit  of  adding;  j  or  es  to  form 
Adverbs  in  Enjjlish,  as  in  whila 
from  tvhiU^  and  hesidtt  from  be- 
siHe.  'Ihc  derivation  isfiom  A.S. 
be,  by  :  and  tima,  time. 

Bird  \hriJ)  is  a  ^uo^  example  of 
Ihc  transposition  of  letters  (mcta- 
Ibcsis).  It  furmerly  sigiiilWd 
merely  the  young  of  any  creature  ; 
even  as  Lite  as  Shakespeare's 
time,  /.j^.  '  the  cuckoo's  bird.' 
rrom  the  same  root  are  brwd^ 
hvihir,  bm.i,  hraf. 

Bran-new,  i.e.  buint  new,  or  fint- 
ncw,  b  a  Cf'trupMon  ol  hrarui- 
Hftv,  The  broni/  is  |lie  fire,  and 
^rif/./wrr^' signifies  that  which  i»- 
briplu  and  fri^h  laukin^t  a*  being 
newly  come  from  thefcrt:c  and  ftre. 

Bridal  (A.S.  hryd-ealu).  lit.  'bride 
ale.'     The    word    '  nle  *    was    »> 
cnntmon  name  for  ft  feast.    There' 
were    '  church  •  ales^'   '  scoi  ales," 
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'clerk-alcs,*  *bid-alc$.*iuit!' bride- 
alrt.' 

Bride  -  groom,  frtim  O.  E.  hryJ- 
XUfMa,  lit.  '  tL  btide-niaa.*  The  r 
U  intruivive. 

BrimKlune  (.\.S.  ^ryit't/an)  mtrans 
Imm-KtoQc*  ftom  O.K.  6remfttft, 
to  hum. 

Butcher,  from  Old  French  iwktr, 
a  sbughtcrcr  of  goats  (O.F.  ^). 
This  »  A  w(*rd  thai  has  been 
'  C'cncralijxJ.' 

By'rlikin  1  '  by  our  Ladykm  *  {U. 
the  Virgin  Mary),  otic  i*f  ihc 
curioQS  and  not  over  •  rcTcrcnt 
oatlis  of  a  cfiarsct  age.  CorapAie 
pcrdy  «  Air  Vim  {\a  Chauccrl, 
and  OdslKxlikins  !  =  •  hy  God*s 
bodykiii/  and  some  oihers,. 

Carotue,  This  u.nl,  now  a  sab- 
slantix't,  was  n  Adverb 

meaning    V'  or   *  all 

out,' r.f.  'to  il»c  L*ouom,'  when 
used  of  drinking.  It  Cutocs  from 
ihc  German  ^jr  aui. 

Caitiff,  from  [.ai.  fa/^it-us^  through 
the  French  chitif.  As  a  captive 
at  the  mercy  of  his  conqueror  vas 
a  tj-pe  uf  one  who  hwi  fallen  very 
low,  the  vvoid  came  to  be  used  to 
denote  any  one  who  was  base  luid 
wretched. 

Chancellor,  French  fMamtlier^  L*t, 
canffllarius.  Tlie  word  is  con- 
nected with  the  Lat,  caiKer,  t 
cmb,  and  cauct/Iui,  a  smali  crab. 
l^iltice-work,  like  crabs*  clan-t 
crossed,  was  called  eiwcdii^  and 


I-. 

Ooni-woinar, 
ally  a   wn' 
IcAlltcr    of    »    i: 
(Lat.  Carautm.) 

Coater-moneer 
form    of    '  cni 
•  crs^nri?  mrn-rrT,iS 


nccttuii  U<- 
t>r   /rJH/. 

fr  '       ' 


Co. 

ClBV'IUb    i<r   rmtf 


U.^*.    ;U     UP 


)<rnlnliiy  from  ihe  kame  root, 

CUumlatv    a  modern  f^rm   of 

cbemit^/      The     i 

•cbmitsl*  and  '  > 
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mints  are  sm ill  rai>im 
ith.  Thej  were  at  fir^t 
rintlis,'  *■  word  that  has 
d  into  (wrraniu 
rived  from  the  Middle 
^eiir,    mrfi    nltioiazelj 

knives    (rjulter,    A.'- 

i  pr(^»cr!y  *  cad<J!e-6sh,' 
L  S.  name  of  the  citiJe- 
b£s.  The  deriTaiion  cf 
end  ii  Tcrr  naeeraia, 

rt.  J.VaLj.M:.  Orlgfn- 
:bis2  f:wied  cscjZe. 
cocisKa::,  s=:i:h  as  a 
liters  paiea:,  a  •wr'.:  cr 
iUy,  uie  d>:m^uK:zry 
•an 


CT.'  ir:3  fcCyftj^kum. 

□ienl  dar.:,   n-:;c   '-''* 

of  a  certii-:  T-r*e   L- 

AZ.     I;   s    ■:-.    -.TV. 

£  t^  "-jl:.:-".:  -.1.    ,- 

sTji  L~.-;r«ijt.i   -.T   '.Tit 


Here  r  his  '.jecoir.e  /^  as  ifi  Fretich 
/pjirffr,  from  tcnjiire. 
Dnwing-room,  a  co'.'.raction  of 
•  »itKGrawin3.roo!u/  1.*.  a  v^rrx 
11  wirhdmw  into  fr'^m  !:.e  'fir.  r  ^'- 
roos.  'Tbe  lift  of  :h?  M;i';> 
A^-is  oin:ecT:.*-'ri  i^i-rlf  in  •Kt 
Tisi  cas-.jfi  hill,  w:.cT-  t'.e  r.*.",ri 
loc'jced from  his  zy.-^r  Cij  '-a  'i-f: 
reialnen  -"iio  ^t'h^r^i  a£  hi 
ioii'l.  The  » -',1-  :V::s.-  *rjjr.'.n.j 
ciaarc^artri  vl'es.  tJi*  .',f'i  ^f  tr.r 


;!.'    i.-,'o    h.i    ■ 


:.ir 


yir:^:.4,    a     » ■■:     ■  ^    r,.v:     :% 
At-.. -;fr'.^.Li„«^.vj/i:.;     *-i'* 

'jrt^.ic   w'-t;    it    *«#•'<,    '-    »v?i 

'  Ir**'-*    IV,  .  ;■*-■  I    •    /.    ':./■*• 

V"' .1    :a.:    ••-'•••■.•>    v^  '//.»<»      •/ 


;c  r'-il^.     rw-e''  -.1. 

Z4U.vfr.'    <A»i 

^....   ».   ;•,- 

■^i'.  i:-^!  tv.ri.tij'  I.-. 

|r....r..     v'        *•     ; 

• . '     ','  • 

:  --liE  !:£.:-;  >..vc^  ; 

',-y.'..*-,     'v-     / 

^""V^     » 

':*-.;       >   »»v*.    •■ 

,          .    *;:u'."    ■  ■- 

.   t-is    ffn -.  .-.ijTii^  ■     -■' 

-.-   •         >*.-.<   *-• 

;    ■!    .         ,'^.-        SIW-.'j     , 

T":_i    ».r'_    jrj-_-    ►-. 

»•.•.'.  ^y.*^    i  '.   <■ 

^   '-va  '.«»-.;:«. 

,'.    •  -  •         •  ■*'■'•    ■ 

dxS 
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oat  of  five  wouU  answer,  '  iHit 
has  hunt  like  n  iwiuciuoJ  bUiildeT, 
ur  thai  has  been  blown  •  ■:  "■' 
like  a  squib.'  Al  ar.v 
woulrl  agree  to  ihLs  ex,  - 
it  wtreoffcred  tbcm.  1  his,  liuw- 
cvcr,  is  nol  lUe  due  meaning  of 
tlie  word,  for  an  exiilAlcl  theory 
i»,  literally,   *  one  that  has  been 


cmlndsA 


hissc-i   ■'■'■♦'■• 
from  / 
mil*!   - 
Milloti  {/\L. 
ineiiccs — 


'T 


X(.  (t*f&)  wLicli  coni- 


*  Kim  old  and  rming 
Exf/cticJt  and  had  seized  with 
violent  hands  .  .  .' 
The  person  spoken  of  ts  Noah. 
Old  and  yourg.  according  lo 
Milton,  ridicule:!  faiii  pretlicttun 
of  the  desirucUon  of  the  world  by 
water.      Hedc»t;s  not  in  ' 

they  •exploded  wiih  I. 
the  idea  of  it,  but  l..^.  ;...  , 
assailed  the  prophet  with  derision. 
Eyry  is  not  ■  corruption  of  fggtfy, 
as  is  H>metinie«  stated.  It  comes 
from  Low  Lntin  arta,  the  nest  of 
a  bird  of  prey,  which  15  itself 
derived  from  an  Tcc1.nn>lic  word 
meaning  *c.i£le'«  ncsL*  The 
earlier  spelling  of  this  word  is  airy. 

FftTthcT,   fdrtheit,   more  far,  most 
far.      Tlit-se  fuims  nre  due  In  con- 
fusion WW-hfttrir:^  ■  "■' 
M.C    forms    v: 

Tlic  tA  has  crept  -.^^  ^. 

time 

Fox-glove  Is  a  niis-spclling  for 
'follts'  e'o''*^i'  '•'•  tfic  t,'Jovc  of 
Ihc  '  good  folk*  '  or  fairies.  Tbii 
^^      '  I   instance  uf  dti'guUcd 


Fon.       .  J.    I     is     a    corrttr.i:,..,    » 
'farcLd'inral,*  i.e.    %{•: 
(Lai. /*/«..»  1,  that  U,  u 
is  stnflcd  into  satne  (A\u:i  lUivA. 


Fi 


«■■-■).     like  fCftfUrrr  Kvi 

ifrrrr,  contains  a  needlaAi 

Tz/.    tr,      ■"'-    '•'■■'T^ 
/r^it-cr,    '  litf 

linie    den  iV' 

l.flt.  fnii.. 

-rdlcsi  le-JuptjE 
axA  tbooU 

■Llitr,  or 

T!■l•^  TiAtiie 
ilie  piacti< 
for  inspcci : 

ihcm.      The  fiixtllrii  tr 

duced  ttfA^jtrr*€r. 
6«rlia,  liL-rally  *ir«at  («ck*i 
Goo6«berrr, 


I       a  }ciu<iii*viiiivb  u(  UiA  «itjrt 
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■sf5)  mcan$  literally 
•od.'  It  is  th«  general 
Ktylfalliers  anJ  god- 
Rs  sucb  pcrsoDS  talk  a 
iftboQt  family  ftfTAlrs, 
fin  jTcrsoTinl  talk,  iheir 
to  came  to  be  calk"! 
SliU  affor'isa  Rood  in- 
le  *  iicgra<]alion  '  uf  a 

)Af  dish  al  The  IasI 

^rom  the  Old  Fr. 
If  from  Low  LaL 
cornipliiin  of  era/f//a 
Tor  the  hUtory  : — San 
Ak]\)  hAs  l>ecn  Intcn- 
ftiscd  witli  Sa»^  Rtal 
ll  blixvl).  The  sense 
1^  has  Iwr^t)  altered  lu 
Ik  The  word  has,  in 
the  sport  of  traditioa 
misappreheTuion. 
■ 

K»/).  Thi«  is  one  of 
Word^  in  which  the 
u  bccD  refined  inio  i. 
\  MOi/,  snail,  ttair^ 
i  ms^,  rtiageJ,  staler, 

Efies,  literally,  "host- 
Bi  Icelandic  ker-bcrgi. 
Id  die  A.S.  here-ber^ 
tnal  of  harbour,  but 
Iteai  «.iy5,  i*  quite  un- 
I'or  Ihe  former  elc- 
pare  A.S,  hire^  an 
le  latter,  A.S.  d^ar^in. 
There  are  co-^nnte 
M  Swcdiih  and  Old 
an. 

This  word  is  the  same 
fli/,  but  disguised  by 
licte  was  hung  over 
ate  an  athrpsmfttt, 
led  a  ttaichntent,^ — 
\ma    Oxtfnifmtt^    \i, 

the   French  humt- 


hoit,  i.e.  a  if/]f<i-toncd  inslnunent 
of  wood  {bets), 

Hauteor,  Ihtr  Alntrnct  Noun  from 
hatii^  high,  //auf  is  fmm  Laiin 
a//«f,  as  attire  has  bctn  derived 
fmm  o//fr,  though  without  the 
QfMition  of  an  h. 

Heathen,  from  kioth.  The  Chris- 
tian religion,  like  other  noveliic*, 
was  6nt  spread  in  the  towns,  and 
was  received  much  later  by  Ihe 
dwellers  in  Ihe  country,  so'  ihat 
a  'countryman'  cnjiic  todennlc 
nn  adherent  of  the  old  rclii;i'm. 
Compare  fagan^  from  fat^attuj^ 
an  inhabitant  of  a  /tf^'*u  or 
country  <Iistricl. 

Horehound,  the  name  of  a  plant 
{marrti/iiHm  rmlgare).  The  name 
signifies  the  *  lioar  hnne,'  i.e.  the 
white  hune(A.S.  hirJutMt,  M.E, 
hore-hune).  Tlic  second  syllable 
[hune)  means  probably  '  strong- 
scented.'  According  lo  this  ex- 
plnnntion  '  white  horchoond  '  in- 
volvna reduplication,  and  'black 
bcirehonnd '  a  contnkliclion  in 
tirms. 

Hamble-pie,  a  word  of  which  the 
Inie  and  proper  meaning  is  dis- 
guised by  the  aspirate  In  fcodAl 
limes  the  infen'>r  jKirlions  of  a 
deer's  flesh,  called  the  umlffs, 
were  made  into  a  dish  called 
umhte-pie^  which  was  piirlakcti  of 
by  the  inferior  section  of  a  iMron's 
retainers.  To  •  eat  iimldepie,' 
therefore,  means  lo  suffer  huntiliz- 
tion. 

Emnonr,  hnmoorona.  Many  words 
prc5t:r\e  the  record  of  explculcd 
crrurs,  whith,  ihouyh  rejected  by 
the  ginwing  inlelti^'cnce  of  iniu* 
kind  mayyct  survive  in  language. 
Thus  the  einres-iiiins  *gi'ud 
humour,'  "  bad  humoar,'  etc,  r-  st 
on  a  nowexploded.butoncewtdcly 
prevalent  theory  of  uici.ltcine,  b<^ 
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corJing  to  which  ihcrc  were  four 
principal  moistures  or  *bumourf ' 
m  a  man's  bocly,  on  thp  tine  pro- 
portion and  proper  conibinatioo 
of  which  the  dispvstiion  alike  of 
txHJy  and  of  niiml  dependcil. 
(See  the  Prologue  lo  Beo  Jonson's 
Jivcry  man  ctti  of  his  llumeur.) 
The  Word  temtptr^  \<>o,  as  Duw 
used,  his  its  ori^pn  in  the  uue 
tlicoiy,  for  the  due  atlmixtuit 
or  proper  'tempering'  of  these 
liiirnour^  produced  what  was 
CaIIciI  ihehsppy  '  tcraiter,*  which, 
exiatitig  inwanlly,  m.-inifested  it- 
self  in  the  outwird  behaviour. 
Disttmper,  therefore,  ■  word 
which  vre  still  enif>loy  in  the  seosc 
of  '  sickness^'  \s^i,  that  evil  frame, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  which 
had  itsorrfpn  in  an  unsuitable  mix- 
ture (i(  the  four  huinoufs.  (The 
student  may  comp:ire  the  words 
wtclanckoijrf  wktie-  Hvtred^  cira- 
bih'9%ts. ) 
BtiHband.  This  word  tncan«  liter- 
ally '  house  •  inlial'ilcr.'  and  is 
most  JiUely  of  Sr-*- ' ■'i  de- 
rivation.     Its   c:  ArU 

BIC  ^///,    a    housr    I  ,  ;^\\i^ 

A.S.).  and  cither  A.S.  i'UAH,  to 
dwell,  to  till,  or  tuamii^  the  I're- 
sent  r.irliciple  of  a  coenai*:  Verb 
in  Icelandic.  There  is  no  con* 
neclion  with  the  word  hand.  It 
U  necessary,  therefore,  to  give 
up  the  explanation  so  neatly  cx> 
pressed  in  ihc  lines— 

*The    name  of  the    kastanJ 
what  is  it  to  say  ? 
Of  wife  and  of  Mamehvid^  the 
IamJ  Aiii\  the  stay.' 
— ^Tusser*!  /Vi«/j  p/  Muthnndrf. 

Bnizy  is  a  contraction  ' ' 
b-m^cwlfe.     TbU  i»  .-i 
slniicc   of    the   wordi   itj^t    tinvc 
mik-icd  '  dcVctWiaxwa," 


b^cdc  is  a  cent 

The   termlTifiii jii  iit 
resemble   ^ 
gin'il4  ir»  ft. 

Id. 

lairti>s,  Wi  ■  (. 

lun^In  s.     'I  I 


Isi 


05  in 
Jrrs- 


by  •  Doni&h  chici  \\ 
Jeopardy,  fr, 

divided  nt 


JOV 


IWJ 
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WE  lliough  hts  birth  were  influenced 
by  Saturn,  r  planci  which  wns 
Buppo-'cd  to  awaken  in  such  as 
were    born   untler   hi^    spetl    the 

Slooniy  severity  of  the  ajicicnt 
city  of  that  na.mc.  The 
student  may  compare  the  wortis 
mercunalj  Jis-astrcus,  iU-starred^ 
asccndantt  infiuatce. 

Kick-^hawa.  A  corruption  of  the 
French  quelques  chosei. 

lAdy,  the  mistress  of  a  hou^Vj  is 
from  A.S.  hitff-Jt\qe.  The  ianncr 
part  of  the  word  is  known  to 
represent  A.S.  hUf^  a  loaf;  the 
suffix  -^iige  is  uncertain.  It  may 
perhaps  )>e  identilicd  wJlh  A.S. 
<ia,^,  a  kneaclLT,  frnrii  i)ie  root 
which  appears  in  the  Gothic  dteatty 
to  knead,  so  that  '  lady  '  may  nave 
meant  originnlly  'loaf  knca(ier,' 
This  derivation  suggests  an  idea 
of  a  Udy  that  !&  vi-ry  niucli  at 
variance  with  certain  modern 
iheorics  of  a  lady's  helplessness 
in  household  matters, 

EAOita  (A.S.  icnty  plur.  lam-m). 
Dr.  l^lham  says  that  the  b  crept 
in  iKrforc  (lie  plural  ending  was 
dro[>pe(U  and  afterwards  remained 
as  a  survival.  Other  wonls  thai 
■how  an  intrusive  b  are  Umli, 
tkumb^  humble  (from  Aumi/is), 
wmmbiT  (from  nurnfrus),  etc, 

t^miDaa  (A.S.  hldf-irttisse)  means 
literally  '  Ioof-ma.vi/  i.e.  a  religi- 
ous wPi-ice  held  at  the  time  of 
harvest.  Compare  Christmas^ 
Afitriinmas. 

Lantbom  is  from  Lat,  laUma  or 
iaHierna^  which  is  not  a  true  Latin 
word,  but  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  x««rt«/  a  lipht,  a  lorch. 
Tlie  stalling  lanthotft  is  owing 
to  the  singular  popular  etymology 
which  took  account  o/  the  Mom 


that  was  sometimes  used  for  the 
sides  of  lanterns. 

Lent,  a  fast  of  forty  days.  The 
Midiile  English  furm  is  Unten  or 
Unte^  fri'in  A.  S.  Uncten^  the 
spring,  which  is  possibly  con- 
nected with  the  Adj.  lang^  long, 
as  in  spring  the  days  lengthen, 
but  this  is  uncertain.  Compare 
LaU<n-tidg  (Icnctentid^  spring- 
lime),  Gen.  3tlviii.  7. 

Ltqnoiica,  or  licorice  { M  idd!e 
English  iic9ris).  This  word  has 
lost  an  initial  ^.  It  may  be 
traced  back  to  Lat.  glycyrrhiza^  a 
Latinized  form  of  Grk.  yXvau^^i^*, 
literally  *  the  sweet  root.' 

Lord  is  a  contraction  of  the  Middle 
English  hvtrd.  It  is  certain  that 
t)ie  word  is  a  cnmpouiul,  and  that 
ihc  former  syllable  is  A.S.  hlAfy  a 
lo.if.  It  is  extremely  likely  uiat 
crt/ stands  for  xveard,  a  warden,  a 
kee|>er,  whence  /lidf-weartf,  loar. 
keeper^  i.e.  the  master  of  the 
house. 

luncheon,  a  slight  meal,  a  snack, 
is  pTiiltalilya  literary  spelling  of 
iwuh-iu,  an  extension  of  iunthf 
a  lump,  and  possibly  a  contrac- 
tion of  lumh-in^.  (Compare ' 
cur-mudgccn  for  catit-Mudging.) 
Nuncheon  {n^tu-jchauhe^  noon- 
drink)  is  a  different  woril.  The 
two  arc  apparently  conrused  by 
Archbishop  Trench. 

Madame,  from  French  ma  <fam/, 
my  lady;  itself  from  LnL  ffluu 
domino.  Madonna  (ItaJ.)  hU' 
llie  same  origin. 

Hint  (O.E.  mynet^  I^ittn  moHeia\ 
money.  The  history  of  this  word 
is  curions.  At  Rome  the  fust 
machine  for  making  coin  was  set 
up  in  the  temple  of  Juno  ^T^»nela, 
i.e.  Juno  the  wnrncr  or  wInvsjct. 

Hole,  a  comittcvioii  ttl  mouU  luaTf 
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{ K.  S.  mdJ'ftwff).  U'atf  come* 
from  A.S.  xocotpan,  to  cast.  The 
animj)  is  culled  *  muald  thrower/ 
from  its  habit  of  casting  up  little 
licips  of  earth.  This  animal  is 
*iiU  called  a  *  mowily-wai-p'  in 
some  of  the  rural  diitricls  of 
En(>land. 

Morris-dance.  Moorish-dance,  from 
Span.  Marisco^  Moorish. 

MaaJiroooi,  A  mushroom  is,  tUcr- 
ally,  the  product  of  the  muss  (Fr. 
meuije).  The  Old  French  word 
for  '  mnshroom  *  is  nt^HJtertm, 

Mntton  (Fr.  meuton,  dcrivaiion  un- 
known), the  (Icih  of  aihccp.  As 
Inic  as  Shakespeare's  time  (hii 
Hord  also  indicated  the  living; 
animnl.  He  mivVes  SUjlock  (ia 
the  Merchant  pf  I'tnife)  speak  of 
'  llcih  cf  muttons  beeves,  and 
goals.'  We  inny  lake  occasion 
here  to  rcprnt  the  remark  thai 
the  names  of  almost  all  animals, 
Bo  long  as  ibey  are  nlivc,  are 
^axnn,  hut  inal  the  same 
miiin^U  have  Normnn  names 
■when  dfcssed  and  prepared  for 
fr»Kl.  The  rcastmol  this  is  toler- 
ably clenr.  The  Saxon  hind  had 
the  trouble  of  lending  nnd  fcedini; 
Ihein,  bill  only  that  ihcy  migh! 
flftpe.iron  the  tal>le  of  his  Norman 
|(u.!.  Thus  ox,  slecr,  neat,  cow, 
calf,  sheep,  iwine,  deer  arc  Saxon  ; 
but  beef  {b<rM/  from  /curm),  veal 
(rviMi  from  filtllum)y  multoo, 
pork,  venison,  ore  Norman  wnrvls 
that  have  been  formed  from  the 
c.irlicr  Latin.  Uacun,  the  only 
fitsh  perhaps  which  ever  can\c 
Mi'hin  the  serfs  reach,  U  t'u  ?)'  -Ic 
cX'Cption.     Thcsanii  n 

innybcnoliced  infow. 
Facts   inch   as  these   ;UiU!y    ihi 
.»i:il<^men(,  tliat  the  liistitry  of  a 
■  of  leu  contained   in  its 


NeigUNmr  (from  nm 
*  ni^hboQC,'  i.c  ft 
Mian  or  near  ^ 
likely  the  word, 


I  ■ 

\i  L    sr.inc   u   tbe 

Helhpr.      C- 
6om  A.S. 


ihriuld  be  diviJ^ 
not  neik-tr.  This 
su(?)X  as  ap)>«an  if 
which  niiswen  \a\ 
'f(y«r,  and  the  Si 
The  liBsr  ne  rocafu  *' 
NclhrJinowl.  Tl 
.Uyi 


[nmi  gttmtt^  to  ur 
latter  word    has 
aptieats  in  the  later! 
yfll.      The   n   of 
ininiiivc,    as 
metiiT^ff  rruiSlr] 
s-'^rr.      Com{ 
f-ir  /tf/TTM^pw,  a 


Notuio.     *  } 

C7US  caprc  -  1 

lite  once,'  i,e,  iu» 
purp<>e.     'like 

/cr  t^rn  0fUM  ; 

for  ihm  anfs. 
that  ihc  M  UU 
\3Bit  \»):Jm«.  <:aA£^ 
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hWe  tnay  pole 
fiist  a  Genitive 
Tcib.  and  laaUjr  & 
1,  as  in  tliit  cxprcarion. 
f.  nos^Airef)  means 
Ke*Jiole.'  Conttaciion 
[it  to  lose  all  appcar- 
tmpouod  word. 

literaUy  a  man's 
berii  ganSeru' 
and  narfare 
the  Gcnnan 
^M^jfiDi/'-mirwd  Yard 
L  jwnC  The  letten 
[fi^  bdn^  all  galtttnU, 
laagcable.  W«  may 
iBnic  itnt,  Uwrefocc,  in 
Eafii&b/arW,  in  O.E. 
Uia  Aarfkr,  and  ia  the 


b/^'or/^  ftcoal  of 
»Mea   I— NTwl      The 


Hon.      Am 
brfandof  tMUb  aod 
jMtAtf  it  £raa  Old  Ff^ 


The   name   of   chc    pUnt   called 

•periwinkle'  Ufrom  Lai. /vn>iiua, 

J^trvut£ai&connecie<\ 

to  bind.    Ilic  pUiit  is  a  cltmlier. 

Pie'bald  fthould  have  been  spelt///- 
6a/ieJ,&itue  it  mrani  'sireailced'or 
*  bailed,'  like  the  pie  or  oug-ptc 
fLat.  fiiea). 

PoliciaB  (of  imunince)  has  bccii 
stated  to  have  been  <ierived  frmn 
Lot.  poUuevTy  to  promise  un- 
a.vked,  tn  which  case  ii  nught  pn^ 
bably  to  have  the  U  (clonblc  /). 
But  tiie  better  opinion  is  that  this 
word  is  deriveil  frvm  ihc  Low 
Ldt.  petttisum^  m  corruptico  of 
poixPiyckum^  from  Creek  mtki^- 
nr^w^  a  doonncBt  folded  into 
man  J  teaTo^  beacc  a  r^^btcry  etc 
Coa^me  ilw  word  difumta. 

Policy,  from  the  Gtcck  pahtdm^  ii 
ri^^y  apdl  wilk  ooe  L 

IwfooK.  a  oowaid.  For  a  loaif 
tiiac  philolopiti  vac  eoaicat  K* 
derm  tSns  word.  nCbfr  IsifCBi- 
o«dy,  fraa  tbe  Latia  ««iidi|Mliuv 
ilnuHSJ^  ax  ■Btilalad  ia  tlie 
Ut««K  aeif-aiBi 
oeee  befs.  is  «■■  aaaened, 

fai(  military  Mnfac^  T(  b 
iixm^uina  that  t^trwm  (Fr. 
ptUrmt  ICaL/dbki^mBMilat^ia. 
ally  a  •  balMcr  maa*'  u,  oat  who 
lom bii coach.  Thaaifa«««d 
/aftrv.  a  bed  or  coach,  bv  jMiTfi^ 
faam  Cgm^/niifcr,  a  UoUg  » 


I 
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■ml  die  A  has  I'ccn  inserted 
erroneously.  I'opalnr  tlymology 
coimcctcil  the  \von\  willi  /cfi 
ftumum,  which  is  a  Ttiislatcc. 

Prevaxioate,  prevfcricfttioa.  />r- 
vitrUalt  is  .1  B'^*^  inil.inc«  of  a 
word  ihai  his  chongeU  its  mraa* 
inj;,  and  of  one  of  which  the 
mcaoing  could  not  possibly  be 
inferred  from  the  derivation  flkuie. 
Ti»  prtVixricatt  means,  in  ntodcrn 
EngUsb,  *to  shift  ftbuuti'  *  to 
quibble.*  In  the  Roman  bw 
com  Is  A  precixricaior  was  aa 
advocate*  who,  affcctiti^  to  pio- 
secute  a  chaTgei  was  in  seczet 
collusion  with  the  opfMi^Ue  party, 
an>I  »a  niannged  the  cause  as  to 
briug  al>out  nn  acquitlol.  I'he 
word  is  dcrivcil  fnim  pr^fari' 
tarif  to  i^alk  crookedly ;  ^vrt^ 
hetc  an  intensive  prefix,  and 
viiTfcus,  an  cxtenuun  of  tfortu, 
hcnl  or  l)ow-lqjBC*l.  The  man 
whu  halict)  DO  two  uaeqoal  legs 
wa^  thus  taken  as  the  type  of 
aautht-r  who  pursued  two  diftercnt 
l»nHcie&  or  lines  of  action. 

fyginy*  from  the  Greek  /xr""*  *''^ 
fist.  A  fabulous  race  ofdwaifs. 
no  higher  than  the  hDomn  hand. 

Qaandary,  perplexity,  is  the  modern 
form  of  the  Middle  Knj^Jish  itanJ- 
rf/A,  evil  plight  or  adversity. 
The  use  of  ^u  for  w  is  not  coo- 
6acd  to  this  word,  fnr  we  6nd 
such  spelling?  as  stjude  for  jwdt 
(swecl),  and  i»]uilki  for  rwilks 
(such) ;  and  (he  confusion  of  ^^ 
n'h„  qu,  and  tc  at  the  b^ioiui^g 
of  words  is  well  known. 

Quinsy,  an  innainmatory'>otc  throat. 
A  cofitraclton  of  t^i*inaptfy,  fiotu 
Old  Fr.  sr/NinaNci/,  fuinK-d  by  a 
pret:x?d  J  ffom  Grk.  ••"■y:^**  tt 
ilng-lhrutllmg  {mv»,  stem  oi  Atwi^ 
dug,  &U(1  irx*^**^^^^^'^^^' 


SedtmbI,  a  fc»riilu 

dciivAlii'Ml    1% 

t':-  '      ■■ 

I 

I--  -■  - V     -  ■ 

the  Latin  rattuitu. 
Sighteoaa  is  a  oirrupt 
riAi'ivif.      Tlib 
follow    t^    ait.-)U\4Qf 
«vnls  in  n 
ons,  and  pleolt 

8alt.c«llar  is  sakl  to  be 
of  salt  -  nH?rt,  the 
being  the  Frcocll 
*aBalt-box.' 

SMnxacrset.  a 
lavU,  a  leap 
hctfli  over  h... 
the   Ft.  tcn^i. 
Iw    Iraceil    th 
w/ru    mlfo    1 1 
kI>ovc,  and  saS/nm^ 
a  leap,  a  boanil. 

Sain|dc.   a   shortened 

Krencl 

word  « 

aphttresis^   or   I  lie  U: 

letter  or  lct(er>  at  ih 

oi  a  word,   as  rftri 

drati*mg-rmm  for 

Twom.  and  nacneroii* 

Sand-blind  bos  nothin 
iJM.A     It  is  a  corm, 
bUnd,  which  is 
hUiiJ,  or  half-hli 

Sauntcrer,  to  saitu 
afford  A  coiuptcaoas 
word's '  de}*radation. 
meant  at  tint  one  w 
b««ini  for    fhi*     H<^i 


:ta«i(7ufr*' 
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'itfan. 
bivc 
oKVEj.!'  <ri.  lie 
Ciliygcf,  tut  was 
e|>er  of  the  sactcd 
Satristofi  is  from  a 
/Of  formed  with 
/«,  from  Lai.  sacr, 
',  tocrtril. 

mis-speUing  for 
pare  jttd-faU. 
•S*^^/^*  M.F. 
The  word  tkiwt  is 
ith  itirtui,  to  cut,  AS 
l/r/,  ihorft  etc.,  OD'i 
UKCted  with  the  Gcr- 
frorn  grau^  £T^y>  ^^^^ 
I,  litenilty,  *  the  grcy- 

,S.  «r//y,  is  B  rcnuirk- 
se  of  detcriuratinn  of 
Compare  the  douMe 
innacfnJ  and  situpU- 
lisliop  Trench  {wIk^  is 
lli/iiig)  uliscrvcs  ;  *  A 
lion  that  he  nh>i  de- 
vil vrill  make  himself 
I  that  none  will  l>e  n 
he  world's  evil  who  is 

fcvil,  Ims  hrouf^lil  it 
■  '■'Is  which  al 

e  i  now  con- 

,  ■  ..iifsa."     [We 

there  may  1«  om! 
b)e  explanation  ]  H- 
throui;h  I  he  foltouint; 
'0   blaseii,  (3)   iuMfi* 

ck  fUf**,  knori,  i'./. 

ou  or  emu));lcineiiis 

they  woirc  for  ihc 

r'nrr.       Hmce     the 

N 

¥  r  part 

r 


TaMed  that  the  loin  of  h<'ef  was 
Vnijjhted  by  an  English  kmff 
(Lharles  IT. I  in  a  nt  of  fioo^ 
liutnour.  Ala«  for  ihe  tradiiiun  I 
'I'he  original  Krcnch  word  surlifHge 
is  friund  in  the  I4lh  century. 

Slumber,  from  A.S.  tluma.  Verb 
jiufnttian.  The  b  is  excrescent. 
Comjiarc  thumbs  from  A.S. 
Ihuma,  also  numbrr,  humhh^  etc. 

Soldier  is  ptubahty  from  salUialuiy 
the  foUdut  being  n  piece  of  ci'iti 
given  u  pay.  Compare  the  Fr. 
wtdaiy  Ital.  toidaio.  This  word  is 
one  of  the  few  that  have  under* 
(^one  amelioration  of  racaniiif^. 

Sorry  is  a^,4iimed,  l-ut  erroneously, 
to  be  connected  wiih  sorrow. 
The  spelling  Kfrry  with  two  r's  i« 
eiyinnlotjicilly  wrong,  and  due  to 
(he  shortening  of  the  e.  The  o 
waA  originally  long,  and  tlie  word 
hii«  1)cen  forme>l  from  the  «uli- 
stantivc  sore^  with  ihc  suffix  y 
(A.S.  iV)'  The  A.S.  word  wrw 
iArigt  from  uir^  a  tore.  There 
was  a  Irfiddle  Knglish  form  sory^ 
with  long  e  and  one  r.  I'iers 
Plowman  hu  *  tori  for  her 
^ynnes.' 

Soveicign,  from  L<jw  Lat,  mprr- 
anuty  from  suftnu,  al  ove.  'I  hti 
word  >s  misspclr,  owing  to  a  sup- 
posed connection  with  rtij^n,  A 
similar  mistake  has  liren  made  in 
frrriptt  from  Lat,  hnsHtMJ^  out 
of  dooTB.  Hilton  s  tptlling  of 
sovereign  is  KmraM. 

8t«w»rd  ( A.S.  ifijfv-wMr^  meant  al 
first  *agasrdian  of  cattle,  domcstie 
offices,  etc*  Sttgt  (y  for  ^  is  I  he 
original  of  the  modern  Eoglbh 

Stipulation,  an  agreement.     S4if>u- 

/.,.,  ..  .  farmed  lroo»  Lat, 

It  iseencraJty 

,  iliii  oU  Ronian 

i\am  of  coatnd  a  tin*  was  oooe 
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bandcfl  by  one  of  the  contracdDg 
panic*  to  the  other  its  a  plolccor 
ly|>e  of  a  landed  estate.  ThCiC 
arc  many  otticr  wonU  in  common 
use  which  prcscn'c  the  historj*  of 
old  and  forgotten  customs,  as 
M/rw/o/Zf  which  meant  al  first 
to  reckon  with  pebbles  (ra/rv/O,; 
^t  atrfew,  literally  'cover-fire' 
{emvrC'feu),  a  rcUc  of  the  Nor* 
man  age  ;  and  the  expression  Hem 
cn/t  namt  (far  subscriit)^  by 
which  one's  thoughti  ore  directed 
to  the  time  when  even  kings  and 
barons  were  nat  ashamed  to  set 
ft  mark  or  cros-^  to  the  wnghriest 
documents  instead  of  writing  their 
n.amcs, 

8tiniip(O.E.  sfig-rap\  sloir  rope,  a 
rtipe  lo  mount  with.  Tliis  word 
nliords  an  in^ttaDCc  of  a»iintla- 
ir'>n,  ond  is  a  'concealed  com- 
j'*rtind.' 

Squirrel  literally  *  shadow -tail.* 
Uld  French  etquirtly  from  Lat. 
Sfinnu  or  its  diminutive  stium/itj, 
in  which  appear  the  Greek  words 
wMim,  shaJc,  and  af^Ji,  tail. 

Sods,  boiling  water  mixed  with 
soap.  Sudi  means,  properly, 
*  ihmgs  sodden.'  It  is  a  platal 
wurd  derived  from  the  hisx  of 
lodiitHf  the  Past  Participle  of 
Sftlhe,  *  In  the  suds,'  i.*,  in  the 
middle  of  a  wash,  is  a  prover)>1al 
expression  for  *  in  a  sulky  lem(wr/ 

Tad-pole  is  for  (ofiJ-poU,  that  is,  the 
toad  that  is  oil  uf  it  *  poll '  or 
head.  For  p<jil  compare  poll-tax. 
It  is  nisn  explained  as  meaning 
'loid  in  pool.* 

Tuuy,  the  name  of  a  ptanL  Its 
name  in  Middle  Enj^lish  was  /*»!- 
idjv.  fit»'"  Old  !*>.  atManajie, 
wiiicl)  comes  through  an  inter- 
mediate LaUn  form  from  the 
Gr.  a/a»««t«iUan\oiUlUY.    Tansy 


thercToce    means     * 
How  came  the ) 

htgh**'""'^'"'"' 
nnl  u 
it  W6- 

ThraboUi     is     L^     ^^c 

thnub    >rDod.      I'hs 

piece  of  wood  It'.  ' 

worn  away   bw  - 

who  enter    the    — , 

lAtrtfOM,  lo  thrash,  tkroiv  mi 

cm///,  stfrtoA^  wood.) 
To-break,  to  break  in  pieeea  (AJ. 

tS6rtcmM).       Ttua  now  obdoi 

word  occurs  la  JuJ^fCs  is.  $1. 
Tongue  (O.  K.  tn^gr'y    Why  >Wi 

this   word   end    in   r^^t      Ii  ],a 

tnosi  likely  tco. 

from  iartj^f-,   in 

lent. 

To-vard,  towftrda.  in  the  dhccdis 
of.  A.S. /f^fVixriAtfj,  cofnposadol 
of  t^,  lo,  and  u^arj.  In  ineicsM 
of  'becoming'  or  *teodii 
/fiur./  onl)'  tkCCLin  as  the 
elctncnt     ft     -..•V'.^nl     A  'l 

/ 

Other 
A.S.  : 

is  Ci'^ 

The  A 

Adject 

as    in  iMi  ti-vxarmn  . 

the  life  to  cotnCk 

To:r      /  •■■     .  jri^rj  u 
by  th  of  tbc 

suffii'  .  ..   eatcfft   mm 

C  Ol   SO  nt^^: 


Trc 


iciiifiiy,     u 

whielt'  CQii 

t.'irt  :\if.3. 


niCAiu  aiKiUuUj  j^iuut  Uis  I 
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i«,  beast,  being  a 
L  to  a  viper  (Acts 
if!.      CMC    Thomas    More 
kscw  miracles  teint;  'atrcacle 
.heresies;'  anU  Pien  Flow- 
iks    of    love    as    beinf* 
for  sin. ' 

TDtflnt    originally    *  a 
The  Ronuuis  used  an 
It    a)  led    triliu/um    for 
or    fulling    ihe    com- 
as la  te(iar3re  the  cora 
liDski.       UKd    meU- 
lly,    llie  word   denotes   a 
sorrow  or  aflliction.    The 
fiftim  U  ilsdf  mctnphori- 
)(eu  orit^Inally  a  blow 

paltrf ,  anlmport- 
115  word  is  derive'l  froni 
'iaiis,  an  Adjective  from 
[p\.),  a  place  where  three 
meet.     The  corners  of  the 
ig  admirably  suited  for 
-  places,      the     epilhct 
[came  to  lie  applied  lo  trite 
>n-pbcesu('jccti,  such  as 
lly  discussed  in  public 

(Fr.  ombragr)  means  (i) 

.\  — ..;  ,;,,[^  yf  injury.      I( 
:hc  L^l.  umbra, 
_^t  ISC   is    Sh.idow.' 

MrocJ  iheucc  ctmc  to  mean  *a 
Dw  of  nispicion/  but  in  a 
phorical  sensie  it  denotes 
}icton  of  injury,"  whence  the 
•to  lake  umbrage.' 

rutt    in    old    writers, 
ly  stands  for  'suspicious.' 

or  TerdigTMM,  the  nist 

or  copper.  From  Fr. 
71,  n  corruption  of  Low 
nie  «n>,    ihc  gicen  of 

lenns  uny  small  ohnnxifus 
jtnimju,  and  ti  from  on 


Adjeclive  vfrminusy  from  lermis^ 
a  worm.  Formerly  ihe  word  was 
not  restricted  to  creii:urt::i  of  smull 
size.    The  crocodile,  e.g.^  bcalled 

•  a  dangerous  vermin.* 
Victuals  comes  from  the  Old  French 

vitaitls,  itself  from  the  Lai.  vicfH- 
oiia  (plur.).  Victualu  is  an  iVIi. 
from  vututf  di  [vit/o).  The  Mid. 
English  form  vifnilie  appears  in 
Chaucer.  The  t  has  been  nddcJ 
from  forgetfulness  of  the  French 
origiQ. 
TouchaaXe,  fromLat.  vcatrtsahmm^ 
to  promise  8S  safe,  through  the 
Norman  Frtnch  i*cchier  -  ro^ 
hence  to  guarantee  or  grant. 

Wuaail,  a  carouse.  Wassail  repre- 
sents the  A.S.  words  was  hail ^  l>e 
of  good  health,  or  be  hale  ;  a 
phrase  used  at  a  drinking  boul 
of  our  Saxon  forefathers.  Man^ 
absurd  derivations  of  this  word 
have  been  stt;^geAled,  such  lu 
'  wax-hale'  and  '  wish-hale.* 

Wmtcr  -  ws^toU  is  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  *  watue  wagtail,'  a 
similar  expression  lo  •  tobin  red- 
breast.' \Vatlie  is  the  diminutive 
of  Waller. 

Walant  has    no    connection    with 

*  wall.'  It  comes  from  A.S. 
weaih  hnut^  which  means  'the 
foreign  nut.'  Most  likely  the 
hazel-nut  is  indigenous,  and  the 
walnut  of  later  introduction. 

Wftlmt,  a  Scandinavian  word 
(Swcd.  va//'tvss,  or  Dan.  kz'ol-res) 
meaning  *  whale  -  horse.'  The 
name  ts  very  old,  for  rots 
(bor%e)  is  nn  longer  in  use  in 
Danish  or  Swedish.  The  A.S. 
equivalent  was  hors-A^irL 

Wiloemeoi,  a  wild  or  waste  place. 
Wilderness  is  a  conlraction  of 
vfifJ  -  iUfr  •  tn  •  ntit ;  rtus  In  iitg 
added  10  Ihc  Adjeclive  w»W-»iC«rrtf, 
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of  or  belonging  to  wild  deer,  i.e. 
wild  beasts  (A.S.  imld-dedr). 

William,  a  Saxon  proper  name. 
When  one  of  the  ancient  Germans 
had  slain  a  Roman,  the  gilt 
helmet  of  the  latter  was  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  conqueror,  who 
was  known  henceforward  as  giid- 
heltite.  The  name  became  in  Lat. 
Cululmtu,  in  Fr.  Cuiidhautiu 
and  (afterwards)  GuiUaumtt  and 
in  English  H^ii/iam, 

Wiseacre,  from  German  weis-sagur, 
a  soothsayer. 

Witch-elm  should  be  spelt  uyck  elm^ 


i.e.  the  drooping  elm.  Hie  word 
has  no  connection,  real  or  ianded, 
with  witchcrafl. 
Woman,  from  A.  S.  wif-num^  lito^ 
ally  *  wife-man.'  Man  wts  ttone 
time  of  both  genders.  The  sdc* 
cessive  spellings  of  this  word  tre 
— wif-mam,  vnf-wum^  wim-moM, 
wim-mtoM,  vmrn-tNon^  vmm-mmi^ 
woM-man^  and  lastly  wmmam, 

A  similar  change  has  tiken 
place  in  the  word  ieiman.  Tbii 
comes  from  Utf-mom^  from  imf^ 
dear,  and  mana^  a  man  oc 
woman. 
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kinda  of,  3B9.                              ^^^H 

Simple.  3A9,  405.  406.                  ^^H 

ioontity,  7a 

ttiMi  OH.  50.  a97. 

St^uenct  of  Ternts,  336.                           ^^^H 

•ttWt  67-74.  aso-jgS-  3a<- 

Simile.  446,  449,                                        ^^^1 

otantive.  53. 

Slnffolar  Mombcr.    {See  Noons  and    ^^H 

te  of.  53*  54- 

Number. )                                                       ^H 

of.  S» 

8KEAT,  HB. ,  247,  349.  376  (and  ntutiy    ^^^|l 

^4«r.  433-434. 

other  places).                                          ^^^H 

■j440' 

^^^^1 

«■■  45 ».  45^ 

StTongr  Verb,  iia,  148- 159,  i63.            ^^^| 

■pm:  439-446. 

SUBJECT.  114.  360.  361.  3x7,   3S1,          ^1 

IfeAdjecdTes.  85.  86. 

387.  388,  394,  43a.  __^ 
enlor^raent  of,  395,  396,               ^^^H 

tlTC  Adjcctires.  86.  67. 

kfnds  of.  594 .  395-                          ^^H 

lire,  7a. 

- — -  omission  of.  a6a.                            ^^^M 

1  Bet  on 

Preparatory.  361.                                  ^M 

ArljecdTCS,  79b 

SubjviuHvt  Mood,  lai,  las-xa^,  395-    ^_^M 

Advc^b^  196. 

y^'                                                    ^^M 

ConjuiKlions,  336. 

SubsUuiUve,  16.                                      ^^^H, 

- —  Interjociicms,  054. 

\'erb.  1 13.                                       ^^^H 

Nouns,  ti. 

STxnboUc  Words.  454.  456.                  ^^^1 

Prepoamons,  aia. 

Synaeresis,  4.                                             ^^^^H 

— -  ProDOtins.  $0* 

S^neopc.  3.  44t.                                        ^^^1 

\'crbs.  108. 

Synrduchc,  446,  453.  454.                        ^^^H 

ml  on  Adjectives,  31a. 
Advfirtw,  36a 

Sriionyms,  436.  ^^^H 
BVMTAX.  a,  a6o.     {Sas  Contents.)                ^M 

Conjunctions,  384. 

Brntbettcal  Kethod,  97,  213,  .364.            ^M 

iDterjeciioTU,  386. 

^^^^^ 

Teaie.  i3>-i44.  335-  33^-  ^^M 
Tenses,  liownMny.  115.                     ^^^H 

Comporaiive  Table  of,  144,            ^^^H 

d«:6nmonsof.  136.                         ^^^H 

Prepositfons,  369. 

Pronouns,  297. 

Vcrl>s,  3(1. 

»  pages  699  snd  799.) 

idiomntlc  uses  of.  335.                     ^^^H 

sequence  of,  336.                              ^^^^| 

Pronouns,  78. 

TmesU,  4.                                                  ^^^H 

oil,   i+g,  ISO. 

TOOKE.  BORITE.  345.  046.  355.              ^^M 

f  PronounB,  61,  987,  aSfl. 

TnjudUva  Verb,  iia-117,  322,  323,          ■ 

lAdTorbs,  198,  109,  351. 

A<H-                                                               ^^M 

mooM.  67-74,  290-395.  3a«. 

Tropes.  449-4S4-                                      ^^M 

hf?  Ad>-ert>5, 198,  »5. 357. 359- 

L^^ 

XJmiaxLX,  34.  35,  =8.  107.  149.  ^^^1 
UnlpersoD&l  Verb«,  174,  175.             ^^H 

B 

mr 

TSRB,  3,  a,  111-195.  317-350. 403-       ^^B 

^"tnsu,  137. 

dassification  of,  iio,  113.                       ^H 

Pf44^44a- 

Group,  7.  8.                                      ^^^H 

r387. 

Tniran&itive,  1x3-117,  ITS*  3^    ^^^| 

k                   ' 

^^1 
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Verbs  with  Preposition,  117. 
—  of  Motion,  ia8. 

Neuter  Passive,  175. 

Prolalive,  34a 

questions  om,  108,  341. 

of  Sense,  116. 

Strong,  X12,  148,  168, 

Transitive,  iia-ii7,  333,  323. 

Weak,  iia.  148,  150,  151,  159^ 

169. 
Verral  Inflections  in  Chancer,  161. 


Verbal  Inflections,  decaj  of,  173. 

Noons.  334.  335. 

Prepositions,  223,  224. 

Vocalt?o  Accusative,  273. 

Oaw,  43.  44, 263. 404- 

Voices  IX8-X2X,  322,  323. 

Weak  T«rb,  112,  148, 150, 151, 139* 

i6x,  X69-173. 
Words  with  Various  SignificaiiaBs, 

4i7-4»9' 


INDEX  OF  LETTERS,  SYLLABLES,  WORDS. 
AND   PHRASES. 


-a.  X9' 

R,  90,  91. 178.  305.  306.  3i<%  311.  312, 

456- 
a-,  118,  203,  304,  218,  303. 
-abie,  331. 

•  a  book  of  mine,"  266. 
about,  217,  229. 
above,  217,  229,  417. 
accordingly,  250. 
across,  217.  239,  368. 
adieu,  258. 
aeft,  218. 
aes,  35. 
afloat,  303. 

after,  105,  230,  247.  350*  253,  369,  417. 
again,  355. 
against,  220,  230. 
^o,  165. 
a^,  258. 
albeit,  248. 
all,  94,  417. 
alms,  33. 
along,  221,  23a 
also,  2o6,  250. 
although,  247,  252. 
amabat,  415. 
amandus,  331. 
amidst,  221. 
among,  22X,  367. 
amongst,  367. 
an,  90,  91.  37S.  376. 
-an,  41, 168, 169.  X73, 304, 218. 220,246. 
and,  338,  242,  375. 
and-,  221,  334. 
anent,  atS. 


-anne,  173. 
anon,  201. 
another,  296, 

any,  7S.  94.  395- 

appoint,  333. 

A^an,  iSow 

aa,  72,  206,  360,  380!,  381.  41*41* 

417-  449- 
ask.  333. 
astonied,  165. 
as-well-as,  ^o,  400. 
at,  330. 
adiirst,  82. 
aught,  76. 
aunt,  33. 
avaunt.  258. 
aye,  205. 

badielor.  2x. 

ba,  113.  I2S,  X30,  179^  x8i,  303.  31^ 

3*4.  33«.  359.  388.  396. 
be-,  203,  318. 
beause,  248. 
become,  39^ 
bee,  u. 

before.  230,  336,  250^  253,  369^  4V. 
behind,  231, 
being,  381. 
below,  231. 
beneath,  33  x. 
beside,  231. 
best.  103. 
betters,  416,  417. 
b^ween,  aax,  S31. 
betwixt.  3aB. 


p              INDEXES — PARTS 

T.»  n.,  AND  HI. 

S3^| 

d.  165. 

drooe,  31.                                       ^^^1 

317,  331.  363. 

duck,  33.                                                          ^H 

yal.  etc. ,  308. 

darioe.  33^                                                 ^M 

[. 

66. 

i  "45.  377.  4  V- 

-c.  41.  99.  B09,  atix                                   ^^^1 

om,  04. 

each,  77,  396,  397.                                ^^^H 

ai. 

eaves,  33.                                              ^^H 

^¥^  a43.  «So.  353,  353.  995. 

-ed.  139,  148,  159,  i6r.                        ^^^H 

m  379^  417- 

efUoons,  aiz.                                        ^^^H 

dUier.  77.  343.  35a,  a96.                      ^^M 

^B7* 

dec,  343.                                               ^^^H 

■"^ 

93.                                            ^^^^1 

H 

^^^H 

■9'<  33^*  339*  996.  397- 

lOO.                                                             ^H 

•an,  19, 3o»  35, 38. 4x.  xa9>  146,  zso,  161.        ^1 

93* 

-code.  131.  t73.  S46.  334.                     ^^^M 

154. 

enough,  67,  94,  30i.                             ^^^H 

kx 

•er.  97.  100,  107,  307.                           ^^^H 

ere,  306.  319.  347,  350,  353.  369.  417.        ^1 

;i. 

cnl,  ao6,  an.                                           ■ 

r- 

-ae»  35,  36,  39,  BOO,  aoi.  230,  367.            ■ 

««..39. 

-ess,  18,  so.                                                  ^1 

mUy.  349. 

-OMS*  3S-                                                                    ^_H 

JO,  igi. 

•est,  97.  100,  10;,  307.                        ^^^1 

i,  33, 

even.  351.  353.                                      ^^m 

91. 

ever,  358.                                              ^H 

I3a. 

every,  77,  396.  397.                               ^^^H 

<«9»- 

eiacily,  351.                                          ^^^M 

K 

except.  334,  348.  a^.  366,  368.             ^^H 

mk  >5i'  159.  ite 

^^^^M 

m*7- 

»7-                                                            ^^M 

3. 

fv.                                      ^^H 

P3.  I94r  340.  ^'fi- 

fonher,  103.                                          ^^^M 

r.  33. 

fut.  351.                          ^^m 

(aiber.  31.                                          ^^^1 

Z^ 

fed.  397-                                               ^^H 

i, 

feUow,  76.                                             ^^H 

i 

few.  94.  305.  30«>                                 ^^H 

WS- 

^^M 

0. 

fir&t.  103.                                              ^^^H 

I.417. 

fire.  9X                                                 ^^^1 

^  18a,  183. 

-fold.  89.                                                      ■ 

56.  195. 

folk,  76.                                                        ■ 

94. 

tor,  333.  347.  250.  053.  33».  3«9.  -t'?.         ■ 

»83.  336r  3^. 

former,  104.                                                  ^1 

1. 

forsooth.  305.                                         ^^M 

'.  37. 

four.  93.                                                ^^^M 

1,  1B3. 

from,  033,  3^                                     ^^^H 

B3. 

31.  368, 

fudge,  359.                                           ^^m 
further,  104.                                              '^H 

la.  417. 

^^^1 

1.84 

£3ffcr.  32.                                                                 ^^H 
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gallows,  34. 
gan,  19s. 
gander,  aa.  04. 

g»-,  56.  139.  150.  «5».  aS4. 

gin,  x66. 

girl.  33. 

going,  418. 

goose,  33. 

go-to,  358. 

gramercy,  358. 

grow,  396. 

had,  165. 

hali,4iS. 

bave.  130,  177,  i^r  331,  336. 

no,  s8. 

head,  418. 
heifer,  33. 
hen,  33. 
high4,  ISO,  195. 
him,  375,  376,  418. 
king.  115. 
his,  40,  59,  64,  287. 
holloa !  385. 
how,  305. 
however,  349,  374. 
hundred,  93. 
hunting,  418. 
hurrah  t  385. 
husband,  33. 

hW-,  71,  300,  20X 

-ian,  170,  171. 

lo,  57,  60. 

if,  345,  374.  375- 

in,  332,  364,  4x8, 

mdeed,  355. 

-ine,  19,  9CX 

-lxi«,  129,  130,  330.  334.  33» 

invitus,  334. 

iota,  310. 

iron,  416,  418. 

It,  III. 

-is,  39. 

ish,  106. 

it,  64.  a6i,  386,  987. 

its,  64. 

I  TiS,  X93,  333. 

jot.  3IO. 

just,  351. 

king,  23. 

kolgbt  entnt,  Mc.,  9ft. 


lady,  at 
laugfaeo-at,  1x7. 
laughing,  418. 

lay,  4J8. 

lest,  346. 

lat,  X33. 

4ic(e},  3o8,  309. 

like,  306,  307.  364,  418,  449, 

likemse,  350. 

-Ung,  304. 

little.  94,  X04. 

lo.  aS7- 
loaden.  x66, 

lord,  32. 

loved,  415. 

-lunga,  204. 

-ly,  aox,  ao8,  2xa 

m.  145. 

madam,  33. 

ma4e,  165. 

maid,  33. 

make,  323,  396. 

malice  prepense,  etc.,  308. 

man,  sx 

many,  94,  306.  4x8. 

mare,  33. 

marry.  -2^7. 

mas',  IBS,  [60,  336.  33S. 

maybe.  35X 

nw.  a?*  "75.  384. 
measles  34. 
malists,  175.  195. 
led, 


175.  195. 
TnrthlnkB.  175, 195. 
mid,  318,  219.  331. 
million,  93. 
mine,  388. 
monk.  33. 
moones,  39. 
more  larger,  304. 
-most,  100.  41S. 
most  highest,  303. 
mother,  33. 
much.  104,  356. 
mugBti,  x88. 

must,  1B9,  190,  339,  397. 
myriad,  93. 

Q.  94- 
•n,  004. 
naked,  iCf;. 
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»56.  359- 

i7- 
04. 
ao6,  306,  307,  364. 

■,  244,  296,  4j3. 

2. 

.358. 

ss,  049. 


357- 

0.  358.  359.  4x8. 
the,  aoi. 

9- 

!Sa.  351- 

Jiding,  249,  333. 

354.  356,  4»8.  4SS- 


■4.  385- 


i!384. 
IS,  357. 


).  233, 266, 267, 268,365, 4x8. 

68. 
o,  91. 
418. 

52.  381- 

.  243,  29s,  396. 

II.  193*  340- 
3- 
193,  34a 


333- 
5. 

352. 
6. 


point  blank,  etc.,  308. 
pooh-poob  I  385. 
P*s.  35- 

q's.  35- 
queen,  23. 
guoth,  X94. 

rath{e).  208. 
mther,  105,  3o6. 
-re,  41,  204. 
riches,  33. 
right,  351.  419. 

s,  4561 

-s,  25,  26,  39,  146,  364.  367. 

same,  66. 

sans,  218. 

save,  344,  366. 

BO-,338. 

score,  93. 

sculan,  185,  x86. 

'sdeath,  257. 

seamstress,  21. 

seem,  396. 

self,  62,  63,  €6,  287,  388. 

sev^al,  94. 

BbaU,  185, 187,  336.  337. 338. 396. 455- 

ship,  419. 

since,  317,  320,  250,  368,  369.  419. 

sir,  32. 

sire,  22. 

sith,  23a 

smaJl-pox,  34. 

80,  58,  66,  307,  360,  380,  381. 

soft,  83,  83. 

soit,  353. 

some,  76.  94.  296,  419- 

son,  23. 

songstress,  3X. 

spinster,  19. 

-j/«r,  19,  31. 

stQl,  349. 

strengthes,  40L 

such,  66,  289. 

summons.  34. 

suppose,  324. 

t,  146,  148.  150.  »S»«  *S9'  ^^ 

tastes,  397. 

-te,  isa 

teach,  333. 

-ter,  71,  3x9. 

-th.89. 
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tha,  59. 

tlum,  a4rf,  379,  413.  4*9. 

/Aan  whom,  295, 

that,  65,  69,  84,  390-392,  303,  374, 

377.  378.  419- 
the,  66. 84, 85, 95, 96.  ao4. 310. 319, 419. 
their,  387. 
-ther,  304,  219. 
there.  356. 
therefore,  349. 
thine,  388,  419. 
tMnar,  13.  454.  455. 
think,  3961 
thirteen,  93. 

thlH.  65.  84.  95,  96,  389,  303. 
though,  346,  374. 
thousand,  93. 
three,  oa. 
through,  319,  334. 
thu.  57. 

thus,  65,  67,  ao5. 
till.  219,  247,  350,  419. 
tired,  167. 

to,  za6-x39,  176,  234,  338,  329,  419. 
tea,  305. 

tOW^fs).  333,  334. 

-trix.  19. 
rmnur,  331. 

twelve,  93. 

two,  91. 

two  pair,  34,  32. 

uncle,  32. 
uncouth,  167. 
under,  234,  416, 

-TUlfiT,  131.  334.  335. 

unkempt,  Z67. 
unless,  346,  374. 
until,  347.  35a 
"P.  335.  368. 

Ut,  3X8. 

verily,  305. 

veiy,  305.  356,  419. 

vixen,  19. 

vfalkit^'sUck,  334. 
-ward,  333. 
-way(s),  203. 
Wednesbury,  39. 
Wednesday,  39. 
vteorthan,  147. 
uoesan,  147,  179. 
Ylt-,  71,  aoo,  aca. 


Wbat.  68.  70.  71,  7*  a93.  »M'  3 

wbflC&Ar,  7z,  344,  381. 

wtUdi.  71,  993.  394,  411. 

whiles  348,  38a 

whilom,  300,  3X1. 

whist,  X95. 

whit,  75,  3ia 

vbo,  70.  205,  390-^3,  40e.  411. 

vAoit,  94. 

whom,  70^  71,  395,  403. 

whose,  70. 

wAy.  aoS.  355- 

widower,  24. 

wife,  33. 

Win,  183-185,  187.  i88»  336.  337.  \ 


396.397. 
^ittan,  183.  184. 


XBllL 

willy-nilly,  184. 

wise,  303. 

tmV,  X93,  34a 

witch,  33. 

with,  2x9,  335,  354. 

wiihin,  235. 

vlthoat,  317,  335.  348,  35a 

wizard,  32. 

wo,  258. 

woe,  384. 

woman,  24. 

won't,  184. 

wont.  X94,- 

wonted.  167. 

worst,  103. 

worsted,  X67. 

worth,  195,  307.  419. 

writing,  419. 

-y.  37.  56.  »39.  168. 
yclad,  X39. 
yclept,  r39,  168. 

yta,  305,  356.  359. 
yes,  205.  356,  359. 
yet,  349.  35a,  419. 
yon,  66,  389. 
yond,  6)5. 
yonder.  66,  389. 
you,  56,  286. 
your,  368,  288. 

ywU,  193.  233. 

ieds.3S. 


^^^^SSexes—  pari  s 

IV.,  v.,  -AND   VI.                      ^3^1 

H      Parts  IV.. 

AND                           ^^1 

Aspirate.  650.                           ^^^^H 

Tims  For  Concrete,  6ys. 

Assimilation  of  Soundi,  652.          ^^H 

^9^582.600. 

^^^H 

maaTy,  38?. 

BBlliff.  475.                              ^^M 

ting  of,  58&.  6:0 
larity  of,  585. 

Barnes.  554.                          ^^^H 

Bede,  C15.  ^^^H 
BeowtJr.  515.                           ^^^H 

ems  of,  586. 

57^.595- 

^68^ 

language  of.  56a              ^^^M 

tnuislaUoDi  of,  560.                 ^H 

ilng,  s>S.  5C0. 

BSuik  Ten«,  677,  68^,  687.     ^^^M 

er's  Romance,  534. 

Bocthlus,  5x5.                           J^^^^H 

m  Poems.  69a. 

Roheminn,  461.                           ^^^^H 

;  563-578.    (A«  '  Utters. 'J 

Bopp,  458.                                   ^^^M 

BIS  of,  574- 

Bratbcr.  459.                                   ^H 

T  0^.  573- 

Bruf,  Liiyaau>M'j,  $ao,  523              ^^H 

*n  of.  S7I. 

^^H 

1*497* 

Cadmm's  Faratkrajt,  515.  ^^| 
Cantcriury  T-nts,  537.              ^^^^H 

Kb.  678,  685, 

.67B.684. 

Carlylc.  494.                                ^^^^H 

baoKT  -(fij.  <fi3.  s«s-st9. 

Costra,  474.  I^^^^l 
CataUctic  Lines.  680,  661.  664,  wH      H 

6,  609.  C16. 

Caxton,  506,  537.                                     J 

-oe.  59a.                                      ^J 

9dcH  Semi-.  519. 

•cede,  590.  ^m 
-ceed,  590.                                        ^H 

by.  «9«>- 

Celtic.     t5«  Keltic.)                        ^H 

tuncnsof,  534.-5 1'»- 

i  rrtijic ate  Question i,  711.                             | 

4^t      561.       574.       575- 

Changes  in  I^iin -French  Words,  48«^j 

XD  QUEfiTZONfl- 

BClire,  31a. 

(Ruiuear,  537,  538.                       ^H 

crb,  3W. 

Chinese.  496.                                    ^^H 

Jaaclion,  381. 

CArwtieU  cf  England,  534.              ^H 

IJMtion.  386. 

Cingalese,  46a                                 ^H 

Eellaneoiis,  799. 

•<^'  590-                                ^H 

xisiiion,  369. 

Cfl//<|if  of  Prettf  tors'  Qufjtions,  734^^ 

Colonia.  474.                                                    1 

1^34^ 

ComposlUon  of  Worda,  594,  598.    J 

^ 

— —  /lulapositiooai,  599.                 ^^m 

V* 

Syntactical,  5v9.                      ^H 

■e 

Confeaalo  Amantis.  337.                   ^^H 

«.  49«.  531. 

Coiwraanta.  566.  570.  575.  S77.     ^H 

r46a 

change.  ^43.                               ^^M 

ContwaJJ,  John,  53^.                         ^^| 

0, 

■I.  460,  461. 

DsLclyl,  678,  685.                        ^_^^| 

ui.  4£»«. 

DAMIEL,  q^4.                             ^^^H 
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Dentals,  644,  646k 

DeilvaUoiL  of  liit«r«Btliig  Wocdi, 

8x4. 

of  Words,  594,  60a. 

Derivatives,  590. 

Dimeter,  680,  681,  683,  684,  685. 

Diphthongs,  569. 

Diplomatic  Words,  ^3. 

Discarded  Words,  483. 

dish,  475. 

Dissyllabic  Feet,  678,  681. 

Domestic  Terms,  465,  469-471,  473, 

480. 
Doablets.  548,  64a 
Dutch,  461,  469,  493.  494. 

E&RLE,  490,  626,  637. 

Bcclenastical  Terms,  475,  48CX 

Economy  of  Effort,  657. 

-ei.  S90. 

Ellipsis,  699. 

ENaUSH,  Early.  533-526, 

Middle,  526-538. 

■ Modern,  530. 

relation  of,  46r,  469. 

■  Teutonic,  464-466.      

VOCABULABT,  SCBMEHT8  OF, 

Arabic,  495. 

Dutch,  493. 

English,  465-467. 

German,  494. 

■ Greek-Latin)  ,^^.q„ 

Latin-Greekl  473-48?. 

Italian,  489-493. 

Keltic,  468-471. 

Miscellaneous,  469,  477, 496. 

Portuguese,  489. 


—  Scandinavian,  471-473. 
Spanish,  488. 


-ent,  593. 
Epcn  thesis,  664. 
-er,  591- 

Euphemism,  676. 
Euphuism,  53a 
Examination,  hints  for,  695. 
QUEBTXONB,  699. 

Farrar,  461,  469. 

Feudal  Terms,  479. 

Rat  Sound,  65a 

Flemish,  461, 

Foot,  677,  678,  &79, 6ao-«a7. 


ti 


RxreSn  Woxds,  46S.  497. 
Animals,  Trees,  etc.  47& 

—  propoTtioo  ot  464. 
Form  of  Words,  641. 
Fossa.  474. 
Rendu,  461,  478-481.  49a.  483. 48s- 

487. 

—  discarded,  534. 

Noiman,  53a 

Frisiac,  46X 

Gaelic,  460. 
Generic  Terms,  467, 
Geographical  Names,  468,  471. 

Oerman,  494.  495. 

High,  461,  462. 

^—  Low,  461,  46a. 

■  relation  to  E^ielish,  txp. 

660.  —6  »- 

}thic,  46a, 
Gower,  597. 

Qrc«lE,46i,  476,  482, 606,  6x4  625. 
CmUOrS  LAW,  649. 
Gutturals,  644.  647. 
discarded,  657. 

Hebrew,  458,  497. 

HeUanlo  wonp,  458,  461. 

Henry  III.,  Proclamatioa  to  HnntiBS. 

doDshire,  594. 
Heptameter,  680,  682,  684. 
Hexameter.  680,  6S3,  684. 
Hindu,  460,  496. 
Hints  for  &camination,  69^ 
Hohnes,  Oliver  Wenddl.  ^4. 
fiowumyms,  658. 
Home  Oiilde,  53^. 
Hungarian,  497. 
HylnuU,  633. 

Hypermeter,  680,  681,  683,  684, 685, 
Hyphen,  6oa 

Iambics.  68a  68  x. 

Iambus,  678,  679  (see  [smbks^ 

-ible,  59X 

loelancUc,  461,  46a. 

•^  590. 

Impenetrability,  467. 

Inarticulate  Combinations,  661. 

IMDZO  CffiOUP,  461. 

mDO-OEBlEAinC  FAKILT.  458. 4^ 

Ittterwttafl:  DstlTattoiis.  814. 

franiaitt  *po^  461. 


^H                            INDSXES — FAKTS 

IV.,  v.,  AND   VL 

841    I 

W^'^^ 

Max  Mllller,  458,  460^  463,  464,  483,       J 

Tsc.  590. 

S^h  SrV                                                J 

Italian,  461,  48^-493- 

Meuthesis.  665.                                         ■ 

-ire,  590. 

Metaphor,  675.  ^^| 
Metres.  677,  wt.                               ^^^1 

Jonea.  Sir  Wllllani.  458. 

Amphibrachic,  685,                    ^^^H 

Jonson.  lien.  568. 

—  AiiaiHislic,  6a.(.                          ^^^1 

Comtnon,  683.                             ^^^1 

K«ltlo  Group,  458.  460,  461.  814. 
Vocabulary,  468-47X. 

Dactylic.  685.                               ^^H 

Dissyllabic,  63z.                          ^^^| 

Kinship,  4B0. 

—  - Heroic.  683.                              ^H 

Iambic,  68z.                              ^H 

Labials,  644,  645. 

'Long,  66x                                 ^^^1 

Trochaic  683.                              ^^H 

Langlande.  537. 

LANOUAGE,' decay  of,  514. 

mile,  475.                                                ^^^ 

gruwtli  iif,  514. 

Mthtary  Terms,  479.                                      1 

luaiurjly  of.  514. 

^fiscelhoeous  Questions    Annverod.        1 

oriciin  ..'f,  510.  511. 

LANGUAGES.    TABU!    OF    ARYAN 

799-                                                              1 

Monoroeier,  680,  681,  683,  684,  685-         1 

FAMILY,  46& 

More.  537.                                                 ■ 

KelUc  Group,  814. 

Morris,  49a,                                               ■ 

^^^B 

Lanpuf  d'Oyl.  519. 

Nevrspapcrs,  5M.  ^M 
Norman  ticncyi.  5aa                        ^^H 

LATIN,  460,  467,  473-^*87.  604,  612, 

6ji, 

influence  of,  546-550.                ^^H 

derived  direcilyr  from.  48a. 

Norse,  463.  ^^^1 
NuDnation.  533.                                ^^^| 

from,     through     Fnaidit 

483. 
Periods.  474. 

Octave,  688.  689.                                          1 

First  Period,  474, 

Old  English.    {See  Anglo-Saxon.)             1 

Second  Pcrioti,  475. 

Onomaiopoeiic  Words,  51 1^  51a.              ■ 

. Thinl  Period,  477. 

•or,  591.                                                    M 

Fuurtli  Period,  481. 

Ormutum,  530,  533.                           ^^M 

Layamon^i  Brut,  530,  533. 

Orthoepy,  581.                                   ^^H 

\Ji^s^  Terras.  479. 

Orthography,  563.                             ^^H 

LETTEE8.  566-578.  ^A^-^^^ 

•o^Z\  575*                                        ^^M 

ndiliUonal  fncL<;  respecting,  577. 

-our,  591.                                               ^^^H 

-005, 583.                                              ^^H 

consonants.  570. 

:^^^H 

'Thorn  '  and  '  Wen,'  573. 

Paragogc.  664.                                  ^^H 

Lcltic  Group.  45r, 

Palronf  mics,  473,  518                        ^^^H 

Literature,  table  of,  555. 

Pashlu.  4^X3.                                         ^^H 

London   Uatrlcnlatlon   Qtufltloni, 

pear,  475.  ^^M 
Pclhcvi.  46a                                       ^^H 

751. 

Lowly  Miscellaneous  Words,  469. 
LydaJe.  527. 

Pentameter,  680,  683,  684,  687.         ^^1 

Perloda  of  KngHiih,  514.                     ^^ 

Pcrsi.i,n,  .^60.  496.  1 
Philological  Studies,  importance  of,        1 

AfaFotitia.  559. 
Malay,  496. 
MandevIUc,  527. 

457*  1 
Philology,  ComiKiralive,  458,                      M 

Manx,  460. 

Plionogmphic  Spelling,  577.               ^^h 

Marsh.  ^ 

Matriculation  Questioni,  751. 

ft 

Polish,  461,                                        ^^H 

^H       843                       INDEXeS— PARtB 

IV.,  v.,  A.NU    VI.                            1 

^^V       PolynesSan.  497. 

SctaotUnhlp,    OOM&X   QuM 

^^H          Pons,  474. 

707>                                     ^^H 

^H         P..nu^uese.  451,  4B7,  489. 

ScUTonic,  461.                      ^^M 

^H       Pcnus.  475. 

^H        Freceptors*.  OoUeg;*  or.  QtUEtlons, 

•mSSmok^S^'f^i'        ^M 

^1        FeIpIZBS,  603. 

Semitio  Fanity.  45a.            ^^M 

Semi-vovtls,  s^                  ^^H 

^^H oomimnilive  mble  of,  6ix. 

Sestet  to,  688.  6^9.                  ^H 

^H        —-Greek,  606. 

^^H Laiio,  604. 

Sharp  Sooudt  O5Q.                     ■ 

^^H        Teutonic,  609. 

-£ian.  591.                                    ■ 

^^H        rrlnting.  inventkm  of,  481.  536. 

BKKAT,  4»8.  491.  4VK  9oo-«k«,I 

^^H        rronuTu'iiiuon,  S34,  548, 

(and  In  nunj  otber  |il*ca^      ■ 

^H        PKOBODT,  677. 

SocvU  Taia\  48>                         ■ 

^^H        P^o^tlle!.i5,  663. 

8oaB0t,68a.                            I 

^^^V        Pni^^ian,  461, 

■OUVDa.  wided  6jj.                 1 

^^m         Psalms,  524. 

^M         P17FIL  TEACHERS*  QtrBSTXOOT.  699. 

DURoili.  (Ibc»r«i»^,  «d^H 

^H         Vynlui^  &^3. 

r ,             ^^^H 

^H^  OUAHTITV,  586.  677.  679,  690. 

^1 

^^^^KQi  mi  rains,  688. 

BP£LLI^D,                                 ^H 

^^^■qUEEN'S  SCHOU^BSaiP,  707. 

Anoni                                ^^M 

^^^WQUESTlOKa  ANSWRRKD,  %4i. 

defcc--.    „            ^H 

^W        QUESTIONS    SET    AT    tKAUUXA' 

ftlso  AoMlogy.  66^            M 

^H            TI0N3,  699- 

notes  c>n,  5fti,                     M 

Phono^snpblc,  5731      ^^| 

^H        London  HatrtcnUtion,  751. 

Spoodoft,  676.  ^^1 
Biimnu.  dr.                    ^H 

^H       —  Fi«Deptors'»  CoUegre  ot  734. 

^H        PupU  Twoben*.  699. 

'                         ■  M.   6«»-                      ■ 

^H        l}ae«rn*«  BoliolanQilp,  707. 

1 

^H        Vlotorla  Unlrertlt^  FnUinln- 

—  c^yiii:^iiiin,  <lftll               ^^^^| 

^H           ary,  743. 

Stemfi.  S97.                               ^H 

^H        Bodnplicated  Words,  519.  513. 

Simla.  47$-                             ^H 

^B          Alliterative.  512. 

Greek.      ^.                    ^H 

^^^^H^ Kh)iniri^,  51a. 

^^^^■KoTival  of  Learnmg.  474,  475-  48i< 

Utln.621.                    ^H 

Teutonic.  <«1             ^^1 

^^^nhymo,  679, 

Sitrrer,  517.  ^^M 
SracviiB,  663.                       ^H 

^^^^nthytHm,  677. 

SynuDjnuk  447*  ^S^             ^^| 

^^^^■^Konuaii:  Group,  4c;8,  461. 

^B 

^H        ROOTS.  595.  596.  s<^. 
^H        Qrvek.  614. 

A&YiuiPiJmT,46a 

^^^^B Lntln.  613. 

XKLTSOOAOVF^flM- 

^ — -  Teutonic  616. 

^^^^HRimic  Letters.  573. 

TeneMa,«S8L 

^^^HRussiaii.  497. 

TelnuM«er,  6S0.  661,  663.  0(4 

^^^Kteaaort^  458.  A^io. 

^^^^KaxoD  Chronicle.  315,  520. 

Iree  »if,  46*. 

^^^VScandlnavlAn.  46>,  471-473.  S«fl- 

uTe.  47S 

^^^  Schlegel,  458. 

•tiuM,.  V)^. 

INDEXES — PARTS   IV.,  V.,  AND   VI. 


673 


683.      684, 


ittes,  480. 
TKENCH,  457-  484.  49».  503.  507 

(and  ill  nwny  other  places). 
Tribrach,  678. 
Trimeter,      680,      681 

685. 

Tiisyllabic  Fed.  678.  684. 
Trochaic  683. 
Trochee.  678,  679.  680. 
Tuninian  Family,  458. 
Turkish.  456, 
Tyndale,  527. 

Umlaut,  665. 

UNIVERSITY  QU£STIOKB,  7;3. 

London,  751. 

Victoria,  743. 

Unihoroughforcsomencss,  467. 
•"S.  593- 
Usquebaugh,  468. 

\'al!iim,  .175, 

V ICTORIA'  mnVEEfllTY  QUES- 
TIONS, 7.1J 

VOCABUIAKY.  463.  464.  {Sa 
i--n^lisli  V'ocabulary.J 

of  intcrestine  Denvations,  S14. 

Middle  EnglUh,  529. 

Vowel  Changes,  64a. 

VowelB,  568,  57S. 


Vowels,  Diphthongs,  569. 
Semi-,  569. 

wall,  475. 

Wallachian,  461. 

WEDQEWOOD,  488,  49^.  503,  508  (and 
in  rimny  other  places), 
.  V^ebh,  460,  46a. 

WOBDB.    {Sm  English  Vocabulary.) 

■ composition  of.  594. 

degradation  of,  672. 

derivation  of.  594. 

disgoised,  666, 

- — —  elevation  of,  674. 

genemlizalion  of,  67a. 

W0BS8,  ONOMATOPOETIO,  510-512. 

from  Animal  Noises,  511. 

Inanimate  Nature,  Kia. 

WORDS   FROM   NAHES   OF    PER- 
SONS, etc.,  498,  505. 

Flacee,  etc.,  50^510. 

Reduplicated,  51a,  513. 

speciolisilion  of,  671. 

vulgarization  of,  673. 

Wyclifle.  527. 

1:??}  497. 498. 

Zend,  46a 


•tnBvtsoit  AKO  oiaa,  KomBtntoH, 
Miirrws  TO  Kn  uajktV*  itatiomuv  otriOL 


Seventh  Editiofh  pric^  *«•  ^<^*     Coicplete  Ket,  7a  W. 

CATCH-QUESTIONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 
AND  MENSURATION. 

Bythi:  Rev.  A.  D.  CAPEr*,  M.A.,  St.  John's  Cui,LFr;K,  OAMEnirtM; 

rORMKilLY  EXAMISER  ">  Sf.'llOOLia  TO  TllK  CA3CBRIDOE   U1CAL   KTAMIXAIIi.V  inrtl.Art; 
AUTUOK  of   'COMMOS-SKSBE    EUCLID*  AXD    *TII^   IS    AUiKMiA.' 


Proressor  Greenliill,  one  of  the  Examiners  in  M-itlfTiiAriTi  r->  \h- 
TiOUtlou  Univ(!r^ity,  says  of  Caiwl'a  Cntch-QucMtioit>t  in  Arithitvi-^  n.-  i 
Mt'.murution:—*  It  is  a  very  haii'lsome  book  iu  its  ^'t-iiit.  aivl  th-  ;;i-il- 
iIm-sitvi'S  it.     I  hopi;  tUe  su^^fess  has  bocn  oommcnsiirat"'  with  \\<  iii-iit*.' 

The  TeachBr*B  Aid  .says: — 'We  cannot  too  stronfjiy  ri'-;.imni'iil  il' 
ailmirabh"  work  to  all  those  who  aTX'  prviwring  for  Exii!iiinaii>^n>.     Ys- 
eonotnviible  problem  that  contaiiw  anything  of  a  catcihj-  iiaturi'  i-^  ■!■ 
with  by  a  master  hand,  and  cx|K)unile«I  and  explain<-d  in  a  m-iTui  t  ■ 
oncft  (.-oiurise  and  complete.     Those  who  pride  thems*:Kvs  nimu  ::;•:;* 
math<'iu;iti«'4il  skill  will  lind  abundant  liiu-.s  <tf  new  th<Mi;;lit  thiju^rU---./. 
its  four  liundn.'d  p;ij;«*s,  while  those  wlm  are  not  mathf-niiiti-'-illv  i:i'  ii:i  '. 
will  (b.'rive  the  utiu'vst  benefit  from  the  study  of  its  paj^is.     'the  wlh!- 
work  teifUis  with  siif^j^stions  that  are  as  apt  as  ihey  art!  valu;iMf,  and  v 
cstoi'Ui  it  a  privih'i;.^  to  bo  able  to  call  the  attention  of  our  nuny  riM"-: 
to  so  valuable  a  teaoher's  aid.' 

The  Schoolmaster  siiys; — *  We  hive  been  niuoli  pJeavl  in  potu-iuj  ' . 
book,  siiid  we  should  atrongly  advi.se  sludiiita  in  trainin;,',  .iiid  cxvA':  \  t:  • 
for  the  Ijondon  Matrienlatlou,  and  such,  to  provide  tluiu-^/lvi- "i:  1 1:  ■ 
work.' 

The  Educational  News  says: — 'A  book  whieh  \r  destined  to  V-r-'-nLt 
]topuIiir.' 

The  Journal  of  Education  wiys:— 'AH  the  rub-!  jmv  thuituu'lih" 
exi»lainrd  fnuu  a  pmctieal  point  of  view,  ami  fully  illustrate  1  ^-y  \\v-\:i 
pvtibh-rus  work-'d  out.' 

The  Irish  Teachers*  Journal  say.s  : — 'AVe  can  warmly  r.- vnnin-nd  t;. 
work  tn  the  uoti-n-  ()f  both  teaeliers  and  senior  pupils.  It  will  !.■>>  iA\\i', 
invaluable  by  all  prep:irin;^  for  examination.' 

The  School  Guardian  .says  : — '  It  ought  to  be  of  mueh  Viiln--  to  >■  »ii: 
])upil  t'M'-hi-r.s  and  candidates  generally  for  KxaniinatioMs  in  iilv-iu--! 
jiritbiui'lii:.' 

Knowledge  says  : — ' The  .student  who  can  contrive  t«>  UM-^t'-r  tli'  !i  ■•* 
of  '•  dhl^fi'S "'  and  luliliees  hrre  set  forth  may  face  the  aritliTi-jli- i". 
cxamim-r  with  the  lii^htest  of  hearts.' 

The  Civil  Service  Candidate  says:— *  We  are  inclined  t.t  think  thi* 
tlie  th'»r.»uj,'h  mast'-ry  of  a  few  ehapters  in  this  book,  and  the  su-.-V'*.-^- 
workin;,'  of  all  tlie  examples  liased  on  them,  would  br  nioiv  uitfi: 
iiiti'lleetually,  and  wmihl  aiford  moro  nrithm-tirai  iH-^iifht^  than  the  stu-k 
of  some  eoni]dete  trentisoa  in  jiopular  u.sc.  We  are  uualde  to  detect  a 
single  iuiiwrtAiiV  oiftvsiAwx.' 
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